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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


Th»  following  work  ia,  perhaps,  as  much  the  offspring  of  necessity,  as  oft 
loYe  for  the  subject  In  1834,  very  soon  aOer  I  opened  my  School  for  Voung 
Ladies  in  this  city,  I  felt  greatly  the  want  of  a  book  to  give  my  first  or  "finish- 
ing '  class  a  knowledge  of  tlie  best  British  Poets  and  Prose  writers,  arranged 
iu  a  chronological  order,  to  show  the  progress  of  the  English  language,  with 
fihort  accounts  of  the  authors  and  of  their  works,  and  such  notes  as  would 
direct  the  reader  to  the  best  editions  of  the  writers,  to  the  various  criticisms 
upon  them,  and  to  other  books  upon  kindred  subjects  which  might  be  read 
with  profit  But  such  a  work  I  could  not  find.  Accordingly,  in  1838,  I 
printed,  solely  for  the  use  of  my  pupils,  a  small  syllabus  of  the  names  of 
most  of  the  British  authors,  with  the  dates  of  their  binh  and  deatli,  arranged 
under  the  different  sovereigns.  From  this  syllabus  I  delivered  a  scries  of 
lectures,  from  time  to  time,  until  I  had  gone  through  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
when  I  determined,  about  four  years  ago,  to  prepare,  as  soon  as  1  could^  a 
work  like  the  present  But  numerous  avocations  have,  until  now,  prevented 
me  from  completing  my  design. 

I  have  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  to  myself  to  give  this  brief  history  of  my  book, 
lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  the  hint  of  it  was  taken  from  Chambers's 
**  Cyclopedia  of  English  Literature,''  recently  reprinted  in  tliis  country.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  apparent,  that,  years  before  that  work  was  published,  I  had 
matured  the  plan  of  this,  and  had  gathered  materials  for  it  Besides,  the 
**  Cyclopedia,"  excellent  as  it  is,  is  on  a  different  plan,  and  far  too  voluminous 
for  the  obgect  for  which  the  "Compendium''  is  intended:  yet  the  two,  so  fiir 
£rom  conflicting  with  each  other,  may  be  mutual  aids ;  for  I  should  hope  that 
uiy  own  work  would  give  the  reader  a  greater  longing  to  extend  his  inqui* 
ries  into  the  same  most  interesting  subject— one  so  rich  in  every  thing  that 
can  refine  the  taste,  enlarge  the  understanding,  and  improve  the  heart 

In  making  selections  for  my  work,  I  have  not  been  prevented  from  insert- 
ing many  pieces  because  they  had  previously  been  selected  by  others;  for  I 
did  not  deem  myself  to  be  wiser,  or  to  possess  a  better  taste,  than  hundreds 
who  have  gleaned  from  the  same  rich  field.  Hence,  while  much,  to  the 
generality  of  readers,  will  be  new,  some  extracts  may  also  be  found  tliat  will 
be  familiar.  But,  like  old  friends,  their  re-appearance,  I  hope,  will  be  hailed 
"with  pleasure.  Besides,  I  have  constantly  endeavored  to  bear  in  mind  a 
truth,  which  even  those  engaged  in  education  may  sometimes  forget,  that 
what  is  well  known  to  us,  must  be  new  to  every  successive  generation ;  and, 
therefore,  that  all  books  of  selections  designed  for  them,  should  contain  a 
poition  of  such  pieces  as  all  of  any  pretensions  to  taste  have  united  to  admire. 
Milton's  "Invocation  to  Light,"  Pope's"  Messiah,"  Goldsmith's  "  Village  Pas- 
tor," and  Gray's  "Elegy"  are  illustrations  of  my  meaning. 

But  if  any  one  should  miss  some  favorite  piece,  let  him  reflect  that  I  could 
not  put  in  every  thing,  and  be  assured  that  of\en,  very  oflen  I  have  felt  no 
little  pain  in  being  compelled,  from  my  narrow  limits,  to  reject  pieces  of 
acknowledged  beauty  and  merit  Let  him  but  propose  to  himself,  too,  the 
task  of  bringing  the  beauties  of  English  Literature  into  a  duodecimo  of  seven 
hundred  pages,  and  I  am  siu-e  he  will  be  little  inclined  to  censure  my  defi- 
ciencies. I  say  not  this  to  deprecate  criticism.  On  the  contrary,  I  invite  it, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  have  all  the  faults  in  the  work — both  of  omission  and 
commission — fiiithfully  pointed  out 
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In  the  preparation  and  execution  of  this  work,  I  trust  I  have  not  been  un 
mindful  of  the  great,  the  solemn  responsibility  thnt  rests  upon  him  who  is 
preparing  a  book  which  may  form  the  tai^te,  direct  tlie  judgment,  and  mould 
the  opinions  of  thousands  of  tlio  rising  generation ;  and  1  hope  and  pray  that 
it  may  contain  not  one  line,  original  or  selected,  which  can  have  the  least 
injurious  effect  upon  a  single  mind;  not  one  line  which,  "dying,  I  might  wish 
to  blot  ;*^— -but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  render  goocl  service  to  the  cause 
of  sound  education ;  may  exert,  wherever  read,  a  wholesome  moral  influ- 
ence ;  and  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  young,  principles  essential  to  their 
well-being  and  happiness  for  time  and  for  eternity — ^{irinciples  in  liannony 
with  everlasting  truth. 

CHARLES  D.  CLEVELAND. 

Philaj)BLFBU,  November  2,  1847. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


Thouoh  it  is  btit  ten  months  since  tlie  first  edition  of  fifteen  hundred 
copies  of  the  "Compendium"  was  pidilished,  it  is  now  exhausted.  For  the 
great  favor  with  which  it  has  been  received,  I  am  truly  grateful,  and  have 
felt  that  I  could  return  my  thanks  in  no  way  more  suiuible  than  by  endeavor- 
ing to  make  the  second  edition  (now  to  be  in  a  parmantnt  form)  as  much 
better  as  my  experience  in  the  use  of  the  first  edition,  furtlier  reading  and  ro- 
•eaich,  and  the  suggestions  of  many  literary  friends  would  enable  me  to  do. 
Accordingly,  the  present  stereotyped  edition  will  be  found  to  be  considerably 
enlarged,  and  I  would  hope  materially  improved.  To  state  all  the  additions, 
however,  would  be  impracticable  in  the  limits  of  a  preface.  I  must  therefore 
confine  myself  to  the  most  important 

First  There  are  in  this  edition,  numerically,  seventy-sin  more  pages  than 
in  the  first ;  but  owing  to  a  trifling  enlargement  of  the  page,  and  to  the  notes 
being  printed  in  a  smaller  type,  there  are,  at  least,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
more  pages  of  tlie  same  size  and  type  as  the  flrst  edition.  Yet  for  all  this, 
DO  advance  in  the  price  is  contemplated  by  the  publishers. 

Second.  Thirty-five  new  authors  have  been  added;  tliey  are  the  following: — 
John  Gower,  James  L  of  Scotland,  John  Still,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Sir  Thomas 
Ovetbury,  Francis  Beaumont,  Latly  Elizabeth  Carey,  John  Fletcher,  John 
Donne,  Michael  Drayton,  George  Herbert,  Gervase  Markham,  William  Ha- 
bington,  Richard  Lovelace,  Catherine  Philips,  Sir  William  Davenant,  Marga- 
ret Duchess  of  Newcastle,  Edward  Hyde  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Owen  Felltlian), 
Robert  Leighton,  Anne  Killegrew,  Henry  Vaughan,  Anne  Finch,  Esther  Van- 
homrigh,  George  Sewell,  John  Arbuthnot,  Elizabeth  Rowe,  Thomas  Yalden, 
Elizabeth  Toilet,  Lady  Montagu,  Catherine  Talbot,  Thomas  Chatterton,  Tobias 
SmoUet,  Mrs.  Greville,  William  Pitt  Earl  of  Chatham. 

Tliird.  Many  new  selections  will  be  found  from  the  prose  writings  of  the 
poets  given  in  the  first  edition — fcom  Chaucer,  Wyatt,  Southwell,  Spenser, 
Sandys,  Gay,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Sir  William  Jones.  These,  with  the  prose 
•elections  from  other  poets  previously  given,  will  fully  substantiate  the  re- 
mark of  Sir  E^^erton  Brydges,  that  our  best  poete  will  be  found  tr»  have 
equally  excelled  in  prose. 
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Fourth.  Many  more  specimens  of  the  English  female  mind  will  be  Ibuiul 
in  this  edition.  The  reader,  however,  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  most  dis* 
cingiushed  female  writers  of  En{;land  have  been  during  tlie  present  century, 
ineo  which  it  was  not  my  purpose  to  enter. 

Fifth.  This  edition  will  be  found  to  be  enriched  also  with  many  more 
epecimens  of  epistolary  correspondence— not  only  the  most  interestit)g  por- 
tions of  an  author's  writings,  as  they  show  us  more  plahily  tlie  workings  of 
his  heart;  but  the  most  permanendy  valuable,  serving  as  models  in  that 
branch  of  literature  with  which  every  one  must,  more  or  less,  be  practii:ally 
convcrsanL  The  letters  of  Wyatt,  Temple,  Gay,  Gray,  Pope,  Montagu,  Jones, 
and  Cowper,  will,  I  am  sure,  be  considered  as  adding  much  to  the  value  of 
the  "G>mpendiuiii." 

The  changes  that  have  been  made  in  a  few  of  the  aiitliors  were  not  made 
lirithout  substantial  reasons,  which  I  think  it  proper  concisely  to  state. — Momi. 
The  previous  account  of  the  Utopia  was  too  meagre  to  give  a  correct  idea 
of  it ;  and  there  were  some  points  in  the  authors  life  that  deserved  to 
be  brought  out,  to  do  justice  to  his  character. — Mablow.  The  beautiful 
song,  **The  Passionate  Shepherd  to  his  Love,"  is  now  printed  as  found 
in  Sir  Egerton  Brydges's  elegant  e<lition  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Poems, 
which  I  took  the  pains  to  procure,  though  but  one  himdred  copies  of 
it  were  printed.  It  is  now,  doubtless,  correct;  and  who  will  not  be  struck 
with  its  superior  beauty  ? — Southwxll.  One  of  his  poems  I  had  to  omit,  to 
make  room  for  some  of  his  c<iually  charming  prose.— Enolish  Minstrelsy. 
The  changing  of  the  ballad  of  the  "Demon  Lover,"  for  the  longer  and  far  richer 
one  of  **  Sir  Patrick  Spens,"  every  one  must  deem  an  improvement. — Traitb- 
i.ATioir  or  TBI  BiRLB.  The  account  of  the  most  important  versions  of  tlie 
Bible  is  now  given,  chronologically  arranged,  with  some  additional  remarks 
on  the  value  of  our  present  version. — Shakspkark.  "Othello's  Defence,"  being 
more  common,  is  left  out  for  two  choice  extracts  that  are  less  known. — Sib 
Walter  Raleioh.  More  change  has  been  made  in  this  author  than  in  any 
other,  as  I  was  able  to  procure  a  copy  of  Sir  £.  Brydges's  edition  of  b's 
works.  "The  Nymph's  Reply'"  is  now  printed  correctly,  and  every  one  must 
see  its  greatei  beauty.  The  "Soul's  Errand"  is  given  to  him  for  reasons 
stated  in  the  note  under  the  piece. — Bkx  Joxsoir.  An  additional  piece  of 
poetry  and  of  prose. — George  Saxdts.  An  extract  from  the  Preface  to  his 
travels.-— Crash  AW.  A  portion  of  his  spirited  version  of  tlie  twenty-tliird 
P^m. — Jeremt  Tatlor.  Instead  of  the  "Ephe^'ian  Woman,"  will  be  found 
tlKhte  most  instructive  remark.s,  "  What  is  Life  ?" — Miltow.  Considurablo 
cliange  will  be  found  in  this  author.  I  was  very  desirous  to  give  one  of  his 
fioetical  pieces  entire,  and  selected  his  "  Lyoidas,"  which,  of  all  his  minor 
pieces,  ranks  next  in  merit  to  "Coinus."  This  obliged  mo  to  throw  out  the 
extracts  from  "  L'Allegro,''  and  "  II  Penseroso,"  and  two  extracts  from  "  Para- 
dise Lost"  I  regretted  the  loss  of  these  the  lej*s,  as  they  are  more  generally 
known.  I  also  added  two  extracts  from  *'  Paratlise  Regained,''  and  another 
of  his  exquisite  " Sonnets."  The  extracts,  also,  from  Dr.  Syninionss  ami  Irom 
Sir  E.  Brydges's  Life  of  tliis  "  greatest  of  great  men,''  will  be  deemed  t;hoit:e 
additions. — Andrew  Marvell.  His"Soug  of  the  Emigrants"  is  now  i)riiired 
from  the  best  edition  of  his  works:  the  alterations,  though  trifling;  in  nuiiiber, 
are  certainly  for  tlie  better. — Samuel  Butler.  This  was  one  author  from 
whom  I  thought  I  could  take  two  pages,  without  much  loss. — Waltov.  The 
additions  from  this  author  will,  1  am  sure,  be  con-^iideied  an  im])rovement. 
DRTDBjr.  Instead  of  tlie  "Character  of  Shaftesbury,''  the  reader  will  find 
the  beautiful  "Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Anne  Killegrew,"  and  an  adth- 
tiunal  extract  from  his  prose  works :  his  remarks  on  Spenser  ut\i\  MWxor.  \ 
have  left  out,  as  they  are  hanljy  worthy  ofU'.'i  genius.     Adoibos.  To  \\\e  ev 
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tracts  firom  tliis  author  I  have  added  two  papers  on  Sir  Roger  de  Coverlcy,  and 
a  portion  of  his  poetical  Epistle  to  Lord  Haliiax.  I  left  out  the  two  hymns, 
beginning,  "  When  all  thy  mercies,  O  my  God,"  and,  "  Hom'  are  thy  servants 
blest,  O  Lord,"  because  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  wrote  them.  Addison 
introduces  them  in  tlie  Spectator,  as  if  they  were  the  production  of  anotlier; 
and  the  editor  of  Andrew  Marvell's  works,  Edward  Thompson,  makes  it 
appear  very  probable  that  they  were  written  by  his  author,  as  they  were 
found  among  his  manuscripts  in  his  hand-writing,  with  some  variations.— 
Gat.  His  letter  on  the  "Village  Lovers"  is  a  gem. — Swift.  His  satire  on 
*^Trajisubstantiation"  is  omitted  for  two  reasons:  the  subject  is  too  sacred  for 
such  a  weapon,  and  the  doctrine  too  absurd  for  refutation.  Instead  of  tliis, 
the  reader  will  find  a  still  more  humorous  piece, — tliat  on  "Partridge's 
Death." — Pops.  The  extracts  from  the  "  Essay  on  Criticism,"  the  **  Essay  on 
Man,^*  and  his  "Letter  to  Steele,"  additional;  and  the  extracts  from  the  "Rape 
of  the  Lock"  better  arranged. — THOMSOir.  "  The  Loves  of  tlie  Birds,"  "A 
Summer  Scene,"  "A  Thunder-Shower,"  "The  Springs  of  Rivers,"  and  "A 
Man  perishing  in  the  Snows  of  Winter,"  additional. — Bolihobrokk.  "The 
Use  of  History,"  additional. — Grat.  His  "  Ode  on  a  distant  Prospect  of  Eton 
College,"  the  exquisitely  beautiful  "Song,"  and  the  four  "  Letters,"  additional. — 
GoLDSMiTB.  The  "  Scenery  of  the  Alps,"  and  the  "  History  of  a  Poet's  Gar 
den,"  take  the  place  of  "Alcander  and  Septimius,"  a  rather  imnatural  story.— 
Blackstoitx.  His  remarks  on  "The  Origin  and  Right  of  Property,"  omitted, 
as  altogether  too  dry,— Joairsoir.  "  Gayety  and  Good-Hiumor,"  "  The  Conver- 
intion  of  Authors,"  "  Books  and  Tradition,"  "  Prevention  of  Evil  Habits,"  and 
"  Parallel  between  Pope  and  Dryden,"  additional. — Lowth.  His  "  Remarks 
on  tlie  Sublimity  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,"  who  will  not  value  ? — Joirxs.  His 
beautiful  letter  on  "Milton's  Residence,''  additional. — Burkx.  "John  How- 
ard,"  "Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,"  "Rights  of  Man,"  "Noisy  Politicians,"  all  addi- 
tional.— Juirius.  Tlus  author  had  ratlier  more  than  his  share  before:  I  there- 
fore omitted  two  letters  of  less  importance. — Cowpkr.  "  Tlie  Wounded  Spi- 
rit Healed,"  "  The  Guilt  of  making  Man  Property,"  "  The  Diverting  History 
of  John  Gilpin,"  and  five  letters,  "Cowi)cr"s  Amusements,''  "  Writing  upon 
Any  Thing,"  "An  Epistle  in  Rhyme,"'  "Expects  Lady  Heskctli,  &c.,"  "Trans- 
lation of  Homer,  &c.,'  all  aiiditiuiiitl. 

Such  are  the  most  important  additions  and  alterations  which  have  been 
made  in  the  second  edition.  But  there  is  hardly  an  author  tliat  remains  pre- 
ntely  as  before.  In  almost  every  one,  some  additional  notes  will  be  found, 
and  the  number  of  verbal  alteratioia  is  very  great  This  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  second  proof  of  this  edition  I  have  read  very  carefully  with  a  most 
experienced  and  critical  proof-reader,  by  the  best  original  edition  of  each  author. 
One  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  many  errors  have  crept  into  the  various 
reprints.  To  give  but  two  specimens :  tlie  fourth  line  of  the  "  Emigrants," 
of  Marvell,  reads  in  the  common  editions,  "The  listening  winds  received 
their  song."  It  should  be  "/Aif  song;"  and  Uicn  the  song  follows,  and  not  in 
verses  as  usually  printed.  The  last  lino  but  one  of  Cowper's  eulogy  on  John 
Bunyan  usually  reads,  "And  not  with  curses  on  his  heart:"  it  should  be-~ 

And  not  wtth  curHcs  on  his  art,  wlio  utole 
The  gem  of  truth  from  his  unguarded  soul. 

Numerous  cases  of  a  similar  character  might  be  cited;  but  I  have  alrejidy 
said  quite  enough  of  my  own  efforts  to  improve  this  edition :  the  Publishers, 
it  will  be  seen,  have  done  their  part  in  a  style  of  unusual  beauty;  so  that, 
I  believe^  scarcely  any  book  has  been  offered  to  the  public  at  so  mo<lerate  a 
price,  if  the  amount  of  reading  matter  and  the  style  of  meclanical  exe<m- 
tion  be  taken  into  view 
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07'NoTB. — In  using  the  "Compendium"  with  less  advanced  classes  I  have 
deemed  it  better  to  commence  with  the  authors  of  Queen  Anne*8  reign— say 
with  Addison — and  then,  after  having  gone  through  the  book,  to  go  back  to 
our  earliest  literature,  beginning  with  Sir  John  Mandeville.  Others,  on  the 
contrary,  may  tliink  it  more  beneficial  for  all  students,  at  the  outset,  to  be  made 
fkmiliar  with  our  good  old  English.  Which  is  the  better  way,  every  instructor 
will  of  course  decide  for  himself^  according  to  circumstances.  C.  D.  C 
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SIR  JOHN  MANDEVILLE.     1300—1371. 

Thk  first  prose  writer  which  occurs  in  the  annals  of  English  Litem  In  re,  is 
lae  ancient  and  renowned  traveller,  Sir  John  Mandevillo.  He  was  born  ai 
St  Albans,'  about  the  year  1300.  Stimulated  by  an  unconquerable  curiosity 
to  see  foreign  countries,  he  departed  fVom  England  in  1322,  and  continuo<l 
abroad  for  tliirty-four  years;  during  which  time  his  person  and  appearance 
hsui  so  changed,  tliat,  on  his  return,  his  friends,  who  had  supposed  liim  dead, 
did  not  know  hun.  But  so  fixed  was  his  habit  of  roving,  that  he  set  out  a 
se(X)nd  time  from  his  own  country,  and  died  at  Leige,  (Belgium,)  November 
17, 1371.  John  Bale,  in  his  catalogue  of  British  writers,  gives  him  the  follow* 
ing  fine  character,  as  translated  by  Hakluyt : — 

«*  John  Mandevil  Knight,  borne  in  the  Towne  of  S.  Albans,  was  so  well 
given  to  the  study  of  Learning  from  his  childhood,  that  he  seemed  to  plant 
a  good  part  of  his  felicitie  in  the  same:  for  he  supposed,  that  tlie  honour  of 
his  Birth  would  nothing  availe  him,  except  he  could  render  the  same  more 
honoiuTible,  by  his  knowledge  in  good  letters.  Having  therefore  well  grounded 
himselfe  in  Religion,  by  reading  ttie  Scriptures,  he  applied  his  Studies  to  the 
Art  of  Physicke,  a  Profession  worthy  a  noble  Wit:  but  amongst  otlier  things, 
be  was  ravished  with  a  mightie  desire  to  see  the  greater  parts  of  tlie  World,  as 
Asia  and  Africa.  Having  therefore  provided  all  things  necessary  for  his  jour- 
ney, he  departed  from  his  Countrey  in  the  yecre  of  Christ  1322j  and,  as  an- 
other Ulysses,  returned  home,  after  the  space  of  diirty-four  yeeres,  and  was  then 
knowen  to  a  very  fewe.  In  tlie  time  of  his  Travaile  he  was  in  Scythia,  the 
greater  and  lesse  Armenia,  Egypt,  both  Libyas,  Arabia,  Syria,  Media,  Mesopota- 
mia, Persia,  Chalduta,  Greece,  lUyrium,  1  artarie,  and  divers  otlier  Kingdomes 
of  the  World :  and  having  gotten  by  this  meanes  the  knowledge  of  Uie  Lan- 
guages, least  80  many  and  great  varieties,  and  things  mimculous,  whereof  him- 
self had  bene  an  eie  witnes,  should  perish  in  oblivion,  he  committed  his 
whole  Travell  of  thirty-four  yeeres  to  writing,  in  three  divers  tongues,  Englihh, 
French,  and  Latine.'  Being  arrived  again  in  England,  and  having  seene  the 
wicko^ines  of  that  age,  he  gave  out  this  Speech:  <In  our  time,  (said  he)  it 
may  be  s[K>kcn  more  truly  then  of  olde,  that  Vcrtue  is  gone,  the  Church  is 
under  foote,  the  Clergio.  is  in  errour,  the  Devill  raigneth,  and  Simonie  boareth 
the  sway.' 


J » 


1  A  totrn  of  HertfbrJ shire.  Hbout  t\«pnty  mtleti  north  of  London. 
t  They  wer?  publi.\hi'.l  lu  135C. 
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John  Mandeville  was  indeed  a  remarkable  man;  and  though  England  lias 
nnce  distinguislied  herself  above  all  otht^i  nations  for  the  number  and  tlie 
cLaiacter  of  her  voyagers  and  travellers,  who,  for  the  sake  of  enlarging  the 
bounds  of  geographical  knowledge,  have  pushed  their  way  into  every  part  of 
the  world,  yet,  considering  the  time  and  circumstances  in  wliich  he  wrote,  to 
none  must  Sir  John  Mandeville  give  place.  We  must  bear  continually  in 
mind  that  he  wrote  nearly  five  hundred  years  ago— one  hundred  years  before 
printing  was  introduced  into  England — in  an  age  of  great  ignorance,  and 
eager  for  the  marvellous  and  the  wonderful  in  relation  to  other  lands  so  little 
known.  That  he  has  told  many  ridiculous  stories  is  no  doubt  true;  but  such 
he  generally  prefaces  with  "thei  seyn,"  or  "men  seyn  but  I  have  not  sene  it" 
But  if  we  charge  these  against  him,  we  must  also  give  him  credit  for  those 
accounts  which,  for  a  long  time,  rested  on  his  single  and  unsupported  authority, 
but  which  later  discoveries  and  inquiries  have  abundantly  confirmed ; — such 
as  the  cultivation  of  pepper — the  burning  of  widows  on  the  funeral  pile  of 
their  husbcmds — ^the  trees  which  bear  wool,  of  which  clothing  is  made— tlie 
carrier  pigeons— the  gymnosophists — the  Chinese  predilection  for  small  feet — 
the  artificial  egg-hatching  in  Egypt — the  south  pole  star,  and  other  astronomi- 
cal appearances,  from  which  he  argues  for  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth — 
the  crocodile— the  hippopotamus— the  girafile,  and  many  other  singular  pro- 
ductions of  nature.  "His  book,"  says  an  elegant  writer,  "is  to  an  Englishman 
doubly  valuable,  as  establishing  the  title  of  his  country  to  claim  as  its  own,  tlie 
first  example  of  the  liberal  and  independent  gentleman,  travelling  over  the 
world  in  the  disinterested  pursuit  of  knowledge;  unsullied  in  his  reputation, 
and  honored  and  respected  wherever  he  went  for  his  talents  and  personal 
accomplishments."  * 

FROM   THE    PROLOGUE." 

And  for  als  moche'  as  it  is  longe  tyme  passed,  that  ther  was 
no  generalle  Passage  ne  Vyage  over  the  See ;  and  many  Men 
desiren  for  to  here  speke  of  the  holy  Lend,  and  han*  thereof  gret 
Solace  and  Comfort ;  I  John  Maundevylle,  Knyght,  alle  be  it  I  be 
not  worthi,  that  was  bom  in  Englond,  in  the  Town  of  Seynt 
Albones,  passed  the  See,  in  the  Zeer  of  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist 
MCCCXXII,  in  the  Day  of  Scynt  Michelle  ;  and  hidre  to»  have 
been  longe  tyme  over  the  See,  and  have  seyn  and  gon  thorghe 
manye  dyverse  Londes,and  many  Provynces  and  Kingdomesand 
lies,  and  have  passed  thorghe  Tartarye,  Percye,  Ermonye^  the 
iitylle  and  the  grete ;  thorghe  Lybye,  Caldee  and  a  gret  partie 
of  Ethiope  ;  thorghe  Amazoyne,  Inde  the  lasse  and  the  more,  a 

1  Bead— an  InteresUng  artlde  on  his  travels  in  the  Jtetra^peeOvt  Revirw^  HI,  109:  also,  No.  tS4  of 
the  TWIrr,  In  which  Addison  hM  ridiculed,  with  Inflnite  hunior,  the  propensity  of  Sir  John  towards 
the  marvellous. 

t  In  prtntlnf  these  extracts  from  Mandeville,  the  rdition  of  J.  O.  HalllweU,  London,  1U9,  pub- 
lished ftom  a  manuscript  about  three  hundred  years  old,  has  been  carcftilly  followed.  The  lanffuafe, 
therefbie,  Is  such  as  our  ancestors  used  more  than  three  centuries  ago,  and  it  is  here  given  not 
only  as  a  curiosity,  but  from  the  belief  that  it  will  be  read  with  more  tiatl»CicUon,  and  convey  a  much 
better  iflea  of  the  progress  which  the  English  language  has  since  nuule,  than  If  it  were  modemlxed. 
Befbre  tlie  art  of  printing  was  discovered,  there  was  no  settled  method  of  spoiling;  the  same  word 
therefbre,  will  be  found  spelled  dlfltrent  ways. 

•  As  much.  ^  Have.  *  Uithorto.  *  Armenia. 
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gret  partie ;  and  thorghe  out  many  othere  lies,  that  ben  abouteii 
Inde ;  where  dwellen  many  dyverse  Folkes,  and  of  dy verse  Man- 
eres  and  Lawes,  and  of  dyverse  Schappes*  of  men.  Of  whiche 
Londes  and  lies,  I  schalle  speke  more  pleynly  hereaflre.  And  I 
schalle  devise  zou  sum  partie  of  thinges  that  there  ben,  whan  time 
schalle  ben,  aftre  it  may  best  come  to  my  mynde ;  and  specyally 
for  hem,  that  wylle  and  are  in  purpos  for  to  visite  the  Holy  Citee 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  holy  Places  that  are  thereaboute.  And  J 
schalle  telle  the  Weye,  that  thei  schuUe  holden  thidre.  For  1 
have  often  tymes  passed  and  ryden'  the  way,  with  gode  Companye 
of  many  Lordes :  God  be  thonked. 

And  zee  schulle^  undirstonde,  that  I  have  put  this  Boke  out 
of  Latyn  into  Frensche,  and  translated  it  azen*  out  of  Frensche 
into  Eoglyssche,  that  every  Man  of  my  Nacioun  may  undirstonde 
it.  But  Lordes  and  Knyghtes  and  othere  noble  and  worthi  Men, 
that  conne*  Latyn  but  litylle,  and  han  ben  bezonde  the  See, 
knowen  and  undirstonden,  zif  I  erre  in  devisynge,  for  forzetyn^e,* 
or  elles  ;'  that  thei  mowe*  redresse  it  and  amende  it.  For  thinges 
passed  out  of  longe  tyme  from  a  Mannes  mynde  or  from  his  syght, 
tumen  sone  in  forzetynge  :  Because  that  Mynde  of  Man  ne  may 
not  ben  comprehended  ne  witheholden,  for  the  Freeltee  of  Man- 
kynde." 

THE    CHINESE. 

The  gret  Kyng  hathe  every  day,  50  fair  Damyseles,  alle 
May  denes,  that  serven  him  everemore  at  his  Mete.  And  whan 
he  IS  at  the  Table,  thei  bryngen  him  hys  Mete  at  every  tyme,  5 
and  5  to  gedre.  And  in  bryngynge  hire*°  Servyse,  thei  syngeh 
a  Song.  And  aftre  that,  thei  kutten  his  Mete,  and  putten  it  in 
his  Mouthe :  for  he  touchethe  no  thing  ne  handlethe  nought,  but 
holdethe  evere  more  his  Hondes  before  him,  upon  the  Table.  For 
he  bathe  so  longe  Nayles,  that  he  may  take  no  thing,  ne  handle 
no  thing.  For  the  Noblesse  of  that  Contree  is  to  have  longe 
Nayles,  and  to  make  hem  growen  alle  weys  to  ben  as  longe  as 
men  may.     And  there  ben  manye  in  that  Contree,  that  han  hire 

I  SBapes.     *  BUdcn.       >  Should.       *  Again.       i  Know.       •  Forgetting.       T  Eiae.       S  May. 

•  At  a  period  wben  Europe  oouU  hardly  boast  of  three  leisurely  waylkrer*  iteallnf  over  the  fhce 
of  Uie  unlTcne;  wlien  the  Orteot  stlU  rensUned  but  a  Land  of  Pnlry,  and  the  "  map  of  the  worUi  ** 
was  yet  unflnlshed ;  at  a  time  wben  R  required  a  whole  Ufe  to  traverse  a  space  which  three  years 
might  now  terminate^  Sir  John  MandevlUe,  the  Bruce  of  the  (burteenth  century,  set  fbrtta  to  enter 
unheard-of  rrfrions.  His  probity  remains  unimpcached,  fbr  the  accuracy  of  what  he  relates  from  his 
own  pergonal  observation  has  been  cooflrmod  by  subsequent  travellers.  But  when  he  had  to  do 
■crlbe  the  locality  of  Parsuilso,  he  CUrly  acknowledges  that  he  "cannot  speak  of  it  properly,  (br  I  was 
not  there :  it  Is  £Eir  beyond,  but  as  I  have  heard  say  of  wi«e  men,  it  is  on  the  highest  part  of  I  lie 
eartlt,  nigh  to  the  circle  of  the  moon."  So  popular  were  his  travels,  that  of  no  tx>ok,  with  the  exoep- 
Uon  of  the  8ertptnrcs,can  more  nuumscripts  of  ttiat  time  be  found.  Read— an  article  in  IVIsrveU'^ 
dmnUin  ^  Literattift,  vol.  1.,  and  HaiiiweW*  liUrodnetion  to  MundtoUk't  Tratk. 

^  Ibeir. 
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Nayles  so  longe,  that  thei  envyronne  alle  the  Hond  :  and  that  is  a 
gret  Noblesse.  And  the  Noblesse  of  the  Women,  is  for  to  haven 
smale  Feet  and  litille :  and  therfore  anon  as  thei  ben  born,  they 
leet  bynde  hire  Feet  so  streyte,  that  thei  may  not  growen  half  as 
nature  wolde :  And  alle  weys  theise  Damyseles,  that  I  spak  of 
beforn,  syngen  alle  the  tyme  that  this  riche  man  etethe :  and  when 
that  he  etethe  no  more  of  his  firste  Cours,  thanne  other  5  and  5 
of  faire  Damyseles  bryngen  him  his  seconde  Cours,  alle  weys 
syngynge,  as  thei  dide  beforn.  And  so  thei  don  contynuelly 
every  day,  to  the  ende  of  his  Mete.  And  in  this  manere  he 
iedethe  his  Lif.  And  so  dide  thei  before  him,  that  weren  his 
Auncestres  ;  and  so  schulle  thei  that  comen  afire  him,  with  outen 
doynge  of  ony  Dedes  of  Armes :  but  ly ven  evere  more  thus  in 
fse,  as  a  Swyn,  that  is  fedde  in  Sty,  for  to  ben  made  fatte. 

THE   SPHERICAL    FORM    OF    THE    EARTH.* 

In  that  Lond,"  ne  in  many  othere  bezonde  that,  no  man  may 
see  the  Sterre  transmontane,"  that  is  clept  the  Sterre  of  the  See, 
that  is  unmevable,  and  that  is  toward  the  Northe,  that  we  clepen 
the  Lode  Sterre.*  But  men  seen  another  Sterre,  the  contrarie  to 
him,  that  is  toward  the  Southe,  that  is  clept*  Antartyk.  And 
right  as  the  Schip  men  taken  here  Avys^  here,  and  goveme  hem 
be  the  Lode  Sterre,  right  so  don  Schip  men  bezonde  the  parties, 
be  the  Sterre  of  the  Southe,  the  whiche  Sterre  apperethe  not  to 
us.  And  this  Sterre,  that  is  toward  the  Northe,  that  wee  clepen 
the  Lode  Sterre,  ne  ippearelhe  not  to  hem.  For  whiche  cause, 
men  may  wel  perceyve,  that  the  Lond  and  the  See  ben  of  rownde 
schapp  and  forme.  For  the  partie  of  the  Firmament  schewethe 
in  d^  Contree,  that  schewethe  not  in  another  Contree.  And  men 
may  well  preven  be  experience  and  sotyle*  compassement  of 
Wytl,  that  zif  a  man  fond  passages  be  Schippes,  that  wolde  go  to 
serchen  the  World,  men  myghte  go  be  Schippe  alle  aboute  the 
World,  and  abovcn  and  benethen.  And  zif  I  hadde  had  Ccra- 
panyc  and  Schippj'Uge,  for  to  go  more  bezonde,  I  trowe*  wel  in 
certeyn,  that  wee  scholde  have  seen  alle  the  roundnesse  of  the 
Firmament  alle  aboute. 

But  how  it  semethe  to  syniple  men  unlerned,  that  men  ne 
mowe^**  not  go  undre  the  Erthe,  and  also  that  men  scholde  falle 
toward  the  Hevene,  from  undre !     But  that  may  not  be,  upon 


1  This,  It  leeiiis  to  nK.%  Ui  a  most  curious  and  reroarkable  pasugc,  for  we  must  rt'iDcmber  llwt  It 
was  written  nearly  one  humlrc-d  and  nfty  years  before  the  discovery  of  Anierka.  It  proves,  beyond 
a  doubt,  that  Mandevlllc  hnd  a  distinct  Idea  of  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  and  probably  of  the  New 
World,  and  that,  if  he  had  had  the  means,  lie  would  undoubtedly  liavc  aiilklpated,  by  more  than  a 
yntury,  th«  brlillant  dhicovery  of  Columbus. 

«  Africa.  >  The  pole  star.  4  Th.it  is,  the  star  to  which  the  loadstone  or  niagiict  fiotnta. 

^Called  0  Advice.  7  One.  8  Sut^le.  •  Think.  lu  May  not,  that  la,  eannoL 
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lesse,*  than  wee  mowe  falie  toward  Hevene,  fro  the  Erthe,  where 
wee  ben.  For  fro  what  partie  of  the  Erthe,  that  men  duelle,* 
outher  aboven  or  benethen,  it  semethe  alweys  to  hem  that  duellen, 
that  thei  gon  more  righte  than  ony  other  folk.  And  righte  as  it 
semethe  to  us,  that  thei  ben  undre  us,  righte  so  it  semethe  hem, 
that  wee  ben  undre  hem.  For  zif  a  man  myghte  falle  fro  the 
Erthe  unto  the  Firmament ;  be  grettere  resoun,  the  Erthe  and  the 
See,  that  ben  so  grete  and  so  hevy,  scholde  fallen  to  the  Firma- 
ment :  but  that  may  not  be. 


JOHN  WICLIF.     1324^1384. 

Joww  WicMT,  the  Morning  Star  of  the  Reformation,  «  honored  of  God  to  lie 
the  first  Preacher  of  a  general  Reformation  to  ail  Europe  j"*  was  bom  in  the 
little  Tillage  of  Wiclif,  near  Richmond,  in  the  nortliem  part  of  Yorkshire, 
about  the  year  1324.  Wliere  he  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  ia 
DOt  known,  but  at  a  suitable  age  he  entered  the  University  of  Oxford,  where 
he  toon  distinguished  himself,  not  only  in  the  scholastic  philosophy  of  the 
times,  in  which  he  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries,  but  also  in  the  study  and 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures ;  so  that  he  acquired  the  title  of  Evangelical 
or  Gospel  Doctor.  In  1361  he  was  promoted  to  the  headship  of  Canterbury 
Hall,  and  soon  after,  from  witnessing  the  ecclesiastical  corruptions  which  so 
extensively  prevailed,  he  began  to  attack,  both  in  his  sermons  and  othei 
pieces,  not  only  the  whole  Ixxly  of  Monks,  but  also  the  encroachments  and 
tyranny  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

He  had  now  fairly  entered  into  that  arena  which  he  was  to  quit  only  with 
his  life.  To  enter,  however,  into  the  particulars  of  his  eventful  life — the  con 
tinned  and  most  bitter  persecutions  he  ever  experienced  at  the  hands  of  eccle 
tiastical  p>ower — his  fearless  and  manly  defences  of  himself — the  bidls  issued 
against  him  by  the  Pope— his  appearance  before  august  convocations  to  an 
Bwer  for  himself,  touching  the  same — ^liis  providential  escapes  from  the  snarec 
•et  for  him  by  his  enemies — to  enter  into  these  and  other  numerous  and 
eventful  incidents  of  his  most  active  life,  would  Ije  quite  impracticable  in  the 
limited  space  prescribed  for  these  biographical  sketches.^ 

Milton,  in  his  « Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing,"  thus  ro- 
marks :  "  Had  it  not  been  for  the  obstinate  perverseness  of  our  Prelates 
against  the  divine  and  admirable  spirit  of  Wiclif,  to  suppress  him  as  a  schis- 
matic or  innovator,  perhaps  neitlier  the  Bohemian  Husse  and  Jerome,  no,  nor 
tlie  name  of  Luther  or  of  Calvin,  had  ever  been  known."  And  Milton  is 
undoubtedly  right  Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  any  tiling  tliat  would  detract,  in 
the  least  degree,  from  the  merits  of  the  great  German  Reformer.  The 
name  of  Luther  is  endeared  to  the  whole  Protestant  world,  and  will  ever  bo 
cheri^ed  as  long  as  holy  zeal,  and  moral  courage,  and  untiring  ardor  in  the 

1  Vnlrsa.  *  Dwell,  live.  *  MUton. 

4  Tike  RttJer  may  connult  The  Ufe  orA  OfimiomM  qf  John  t^ict^i,  bj  RoUri  roMfrAan,  tvo:  Tkt  L\fi 
ff  Wiclif,  6y  ProfrvKtr  Cknitet  Webb  Le  Btu,  London,  lamo :  7*e  L^a  of  tUci^f,  uitk  an  offmdit  and  Iki 
^kb  vnrkt,  121IIO,  Edinburgh,  183S.  If  none  of  tliote  is  areoK»li)lo,  then:  i«a  little  work  ot  ProibtutOV 
Poik),  enUtl*^  "  Wie^  and  kit  Thm." 
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best  ot  (  aupea,  have  an  advocate  on  earth.  But  in  some  respects  Wiclif  claims 
precedi'nce  of  Lutlier.  We  must  over  bear  in  mind  ilmthc  was  two  hundred 
years  l^efore  him,  and  that  he  lived  in  a  darker  night  of  ignorance,  and  when 
the  pafial  power  was  in  its  fullest  strength.  Wiclif,  too,  stood  comparatively 
nlone ;  for  though  countenanced  by  the  nioilier  of  the  king,  and  by  the  jwwer- 
ful  Duke  of  Lancaster,  yet  he  met  witli  no  supjKDrt  tliat  deserved  to  be  com- 
])ared  with  that  retinue  of  powerful  patronage  which  gave  eftect  to  the  exer- 
tions of  Luther.  "  Allowing,  however,"  (says  Profi^ssor  Le  Bas,)  **  if  we  must, 
to  Lutlier,  the  highest  niche  in  this  sat^red  dcpartniont  of  the  Temple  of 
Renown,  I  know  not  who  can  be  oiiubcu  to  HIl  the  next,  if  it  shall  be  denied 
to  Wiclif "» 

Wiclif  die<l  December  30,  1384,  of  a  stroke  of  tlie  palsy,  continuing  to  the 
>ery  end  of  life  to  labor  with  increasing  zeal  in  that  holy  cause  to  which  he 
had  devotetl  himself  in  his  earlier  years.  His  inveterate  enemies,  the  papal 
clergy,  betrayed  an  indecent  joy  at  his  death,  and  the  Gjuncil  of  Constance,* 
tliirty  years  uAer,  decreed  tliat  his  remains  should  be  disinterred  and  scattered. 
The  order  was  obeyed,  and  what  were  supposed  to  be  the  ashes  of  Wiclif 
were  cast  into  an  adjoining  brook,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Avon.  **  And 
thus,"  says  old  Fuller,  the  historian,  "  this  brook  did  convey  his  ashes  into 
Avon  J  Avon  into  Severn ;  Severn  into  the  narrow  sea ;  and  this  into  tlie  wide 
ocean.  And  so  the  ashes  of  Wiclif  are  the  emblem  of  his  doctrine,  which  is 
now  dispersed  all  the  world  over."' 

The  character  of  Wiclif  was  marked  by  piety,  benevolence,  and  ardent 
zeal,  to  which  was  added  great  severity,  and  even  austerity  of  manners, 
such  as  befitted  the  first  great  chnmi>ion  of  religious  liberty.  In  the  extent 
and  variety  of  his  knowledge  he  surpassed  all  the  learned  men  of  his  age ; 
and  the  number  of  his  writings  still  extant,  though  very  many  were  burnt 
both  before  and  after  his  death  by  order  of  tlie  Pope,  is  truly  astonishing. 
Most  of  these  now  exist  in  manuscript,  in  tlie  public  libraries  in  England  and 
Ireland,  and  some  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna.  His  great  work  was 
tlie  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  him  belongs  the  high  honor  of  having 

• 

I  "In  all  ataim  of  todety,  those  unqncntionably  deiierve  the  hUhcst  pralac,  who  ontntep  the  rest 
•f  their  conteniporaries ;  who  rtite  up  In  »olltJiry  maJeHty  amiditt  a  host  of  pn-Judlces  and  errors,  corn- 
biiUng  intrepidly  on  one  side,  though  asvailed  and  weakened  on  another.  The  merit  conidKls  to 
•otUng  the  example ;  In  exhIblUng  a  pattern  after  which  othcm  may  work.  It  is  easy  to  fbUow 
where  there  Is  one  to  lead ;  but  to  be  the  flmt  to  strike  out  Into  a  new  and  untried  way,  in  whatever 
state  of  society  it  may  be  (bund,  marks  a  ^nius  above  the  common  order.  8uch  men  ar«  cnUUed  to 
•vvriaatlBf  gratttude.**    Knd^BumtW$  Engtiak  Pnm  WrUert. 

t  A  town  in  Switxerland  on  U>c  west  of  the  lake  of  U>e  same  name.   This  papal  Council,  which  mat 
lo  1414,  condemned  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  who  were  both  burnt  at  the  stake. 
I  Wordsworth  has  thus  t>eautiAiUy  expressed  thlsi  thought  :^ 

Wiclif  U  dlsinhomed  j 

Yen— his  dry  bones  to  ashes  arc  consumed. 

And  flung  into  the  brook  that  travels  near  i 

Forthwith,  that  ancient  voice  which  streams  can  bear. 

Thus  speaks — (that  voice  which  walks  upon  the  wind. 

Though  seldom  heard  by  buay  human  kind :) 

•As  Uion these  a»hcs,  little  brook,  wUt  bear 

Into  the  A  von— Avon  to  Ukc  UJe 

Of  Severn — Severn  to  tlic  narrow  seas— ' 

Into  main  oi-can  Utey— thin  deed  accurst. 

An  emblem  yit-lJsto  friends  and  en«|nles. 

Bow  the  bold  teacher's  doctrine,  sunctifled 

B|'  truth,  shall  xyrciid  throughout  tha  world  dlsperswL*' 
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given  to  the  EInglish  nation  die  first  translation  oi'  the  entire  Scriptures  in  tlieir 
mother  tongue,  which  he  made,  however,  not  from  the  original  languages,  but 
from  the  Latin  Vulgate.  The  following  are  his  reasons  fbi  this  great  under- 
taking:* 

wiclif's  apology. 

Oh  Lord  God  !  sithin'  at  the  beginning  of  faith,  so  many  men 
translated  into  Latin,  and  to  great  profit  of  Latin  men ;  let  one 
simple  creature  of  God  translate  into  English,  for  profit  of  English- 
men. For,  if  worldly  clerks  look  well  their  chronicles  and  books, 
they  shoulden  find,  that  Bede  translated  the  Bible,  and  expounded 
much  in  Saxon,  that  was  English,  either'  common  language  of 
this  land,  in  his  time.  And  not  only  Bede,  but  king  Alfred,  that 
founded  Oxenford,  translated  in  his  last  days,  the  beginning  of  the 
Psalter  into  Saxon,  and  would  more,  if  he  had  lived  longer.  Also 
Frenchmen,  Bemers,*  and  Britons  han*  the  Bible  and  other  books 
of  devotion  and  exposition  translated  into  their  mother  language. 
Why  shoulden  not  Englishmen  have  the  same  in  their  mother 
language  ?  I  cannot  wit.°  No,  but  for  falseness  and  negligence 
of  clerks,'^  either  for*  our  people  is  not  worthy  to  have  so  great 
grace  and  gifl  of  God,  in  pain  of  their  old  sins. 

THE    ALL-SUFFICIENCY    OP   THE    SCRIPTURES. 

Christian  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  shoulden  study  fast 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  that  no  simple  man  of  wit  should  bo 
aferde  unmeasurably  to  study  in  the  text  of  holy  writ ;  that  pride 
and  covetisse  of  clerks,''  is  cause  of  their  blindness  and  heresy,  and 
priveth  them  fro  very  understanding  of  holy  writ.  That  the 
New  Testament  is  of  full  autority,  and  open  to  understanding  of 
simple  men,  as  to  the  points  that  ben  most  needful  to  salvation ; 
that  the  text  of  holy  writ  ben  word  of  everlasting  life,  and  thai  he 
that  keepeth  meekness  and  charity,  hath  the  true  understanding 
and  perfection  of  all  holy  writ ;  that  it  seemeth  open  heresy  to 
say  that  the  Gospel  with  his  truth  and  freedom  sufficeth  not  to 

1  For  this  noble  labor,  which  he  completed  in  l3to,  be  received  abuse  without  mua«ure  firom  the 
prlecta.  The  fbllowing  is  but  a  mild  specimen  of  papal  ra^.  It  is  (Irom  one  Henry  Knyf  hton,  a 
eontemporary  prieat.  <*Thl«  master  John  Wiclif  translated  out  of  Latin  Into  Engliali,  tbe  Gospel 
which  Cbrbt  had  intrusted  with  the  clergy  and  doctors  of  the  church,  that  Mry  might  minister  it  to 
the  laity  and  weaker  sort,  according  to  the  exigency  of  times  and  their  several  occasions.  So  that 
by  this  means  the  Gospel  is  made  vulgar,  and  laid  more  open  to  the  laity,  and  even  to  women  who 
eould  read,  than  It  used  to  be  to  the  most  learned  of  the  clergy,  and  those  of  the  best  understanding. 
And  so  tbe  Gospel  Jewel,  or  evangelical  pearl,  is  thrown  about  and  trodden  under  foot  of  swine." 
-Even  in  the  third  year  of  Henry  V.,  (1*13.)  it  waa  enacted  fc}  a  Parliament  held  in  Leicester,  "that 
vbosoever  they  were  that  should  read  the  Scriptures  in  their  mother  tongue."  (wn'ch  was  then 
'  caOed  WiH^T*  learning,)  "tliey  should  forfeit  land,  catUe,  body,  llftr,  and  gootis,  from  their  heirs  Ibr* 
ever,  and  be  condemned  fi>r  heretics  to  God,  enemies  to  tbe  crown,  and  most  arrant  traitors  to  the 

SUbd." 

t  Bnoe.       s  Or.       «  Bohemians.       ft  Have.       •  Know,  or  telL       7  Scholara.       •  Or  because 
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«alvation  of  Christian  men,  without  keeping  of  ceremonies  and 
statutes  of  sinful  men  and  uncumiing,  that  ben  made  in  the  time 
of  Satanas  and  of  Anti-Christ ;  that  men  ought  to  desire  only  the 
truth  and  freedom  of  the  holy  Gospel,  and  to  accept  man's  law 
and  ordinances  only  in  as  much  as  they  ben  grounded  in  holy 
scripture,  either  good  reason  and  common  profit  of  Christian  peo- 
ple. That  if  any  man  in  earth  either  angel  of  heaven  teacheth 
us  the  contrary  of  holy  writ,  or  any  thing  against  reason  and 
charity,  we  should  flee  from  him  in  that,  as  fro  the  foul  fiend  of 
hell,  and  hold  us  stedfastly  to  Hfe  and  death,  to  the  truth  and  free- 
dom of  the  holy  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  take  us  meekly 
men's  sayings  and  laws,  only  in  as  much  as  they  accorden  with 
holy  writ  and  good  consciences ;  no  further,  for  life,  neither  for 
death. 

And  so  (says  Wichf)  they  would  condemn  the  Holy  Ghost, 
that  gave  it  in  tongues  to  the  apostles  of  Christ,  as  it  is  written,  to 
speak  the  word  of  God  in  all  languages  that  were  ordained  of  God 
under  heaven,  as  it  is  written. 

MATTHEW,  CHAP.  V,* 

And  Jhesus  seynge  the  peple,  went  up  into  an  hil ;  and  whanne 
he  was  sett,  his  disciplis  cainen  to  him.  And  he  openyde  his 
mouthe,  and  taughte  hem ;  and  seide,  Blessid  be  pore  men  in 
spirit ;  for  the  kyngdom  of  hevenes  is  herun."  Blessid  ben  my  Ida 
men :  for  thei  schulenweelde  the  erthe.  Blessid  ben  thei  that 
moumen ;  for  thei  schal  be  coumfortid.  Blessid  be  thei  that 
hungren  and  thirsien  rightwisnesse :'  for  thei  schal  be  fulfilled. 
Blessed  ben  merciful  men :  for  thei  schul  gete  mercy.  Blessed 
ben  thei  that  ben  of  dene  herte  :  for  thei  schulen  se  God.  Blessid 
ben  pesible  men :  for  thei  schulen  be  clepid  goddis  children. 
Blessid  ben  thei  that  suffrcn  persecucioun  for  rightwisnesse  :  for 
the  kyngdom  of  hevenes  is  hern.  Ye  schul  be  blessid  whanne 
men  schul  curse  you,  and  schul  pursue  you :  and  schul  scye  al 
yvel  agens  you  liynge  for  me.  Joie  ye  and  be  .ye  glade :  for  your 
meedo  is  plenteous  in  hevenes :  for  so  thei  ban  pursued  also  pro- 
phetis  that  wercn  bifore  you.  Ye  ben  salt  of  the  erthe,  that  if  the 
salt  vanishe  awey  wherynne  schal  it  be  salted  ?  to  nothing  it  is 
worth  over,  no  but  it  be  cast  out,  and  be  defoulid  of  men.  Ye  ben 
light  of  the  world,  a  citee  set  on  an  hill  may  not  be  hid.  Ne  men 
teendith  not  a  lanterne  and  puttith  it  undir  a  bushel :  but  on  a 
candilstik  that  it  give  light  to  alle  that  ben  in  the  hous.  So, 
schyne  your  light  bifore  men,  that  thei  see  youre  gode  workis, 
and  glorifie  your  fadir  that  is  in  hevenes.     Nyle  ghe  dome  that 

1  The  original  MpclUng  la  preaervcd  In  this  extract  from  Wiclif's  Bible  as  a  curtoMlty. 
t  Their*.  >  RightfulneMe,  in  many  maniucript*. 
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1  cam  to  undo  the  Lawc  or  the  prophetis,  I  cam  not  to  undo  the 
lawe  but  to  fulfiile.  Forsothe  I  sey  to  you  till  hevene  and  erthe 
passBt  oon  lettre,  or  oon  title,  schal  not  passe  fro  the  Lawe  til  alle 
thingis  be  don.  Therefore  he  that  brekith  oon  of  these  leeste 
maundementis,  and  techith  thus  men,  schal  be  clepid  the  Leest  in 
the  rewme  of  hevenes :  but  he  that  doth,  and  techith,  schal  be 
clepid  greet  in  the  kyngdom  of  hevenes. 


JOHN  BARBOUR.     1326—1396. 


Axoiro  the  very  earliest  of  the  poets  of  Scotland  was  John  Barbour,  Arch- 
deacon  of  Aberdeen.  But  very  linle  is  known  of  his  personal  history.  The 
only  work  of  consequence  which  he  has  lefl,  is  entitled  <*  Bruce.**  It  is  a 
metrical  history  of  Robert  the  First  (1306— 1329)— of  his  exertkms  and 
achievements  ibr  the  recovery  of  the  independence  of  Scotland,  including  the 
principal  transactions  of  his  reign.  Barbour,  tlierefore,  is  to  be  considered  in 
the  double  character  of  historian  and  poet  As  he  flourished  in  the  age  im- 
mediately following  that  of  his  hero,  he  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  hearing, 
from  eye-witnesses  themselves,  narratives  of  tlie  war  for  liberty.  As  a  his- 
tory, his  work  is  good  authority.  He  himself  boasts  of  its  *<soothfiistness;*' 
and  the  lofty  sentiments  and  vivid  descriptions  with  which  it  abounds,  prove 
the  author  to  have  been  fitted  by  feeling  and  principle,  as  well  as  by  situation, 
for  the  task  which  he  undertook. 

A»  many  of  the  words  in  Barbour  are  now  obsolete,  we  will  give  but 
one  quotation  from  his  heroic  poem.  After  the  painful  description  of  the 
slavery  to  which  Scotland  was  reduced  by  Edward  I.,  he  breaks  out  in  the 
following  noble  Apostrophe  to  Freedom.  It  is  in  a  style  of  poetical  feeling 
unoonunon  not  only  in  that  but  many  subsequent  ages,  and  has  been  quoted 
with  high  praiae  by  the  most  distinguished  Scottish  historians  and  critics. 

**  A!  fredome  is  a  nobill  thing! 
Fredome  mayse  man  tt>  haifl*  liking! 
Fredome  all  solace  to  man  giffis: 
He  levys  at  ese  that  frely  levys ! 
A  noble  hart  may  haiif  nane  ese, 
Na  ellys  nocht  that  may  him  plese, 
Gyff  fredome  failythe :  for  ftre  liking 
Is  yeamyt  our  all  othir  thing. 
Na  he,  Uiat  ay  base  levyt  fre, 
May  nocht  knaw  weill  the  propyrte. 
The  angyr,  na  the  wretchyt  dome. 
That  is  cowplyt  to  foule  thyrldome. 
Bot  gyff  he  had  assayit  it, 
Then  all  perquer  he  suld  it  wyt; 
And  suld  think  fredome  mar  to  pryse 
Than  all  the  gold  in  warld  that  is."' 


of  tte  above  Udm  la  taken  tnm  CliaBiben*a  BJograpMail 

AH  I  treadom  U  a  noble  thing, 
And  ean  to  lii»  a  relish  bring  { 
8 
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GEOFFREY  CHAUCER,     1328—1400. 


Tbat  renowaed  Poet 


San  Chaooer,  Well  of  Engllth  undetyied. 

On  flaiiM*s  eiernaU  beadroU  worthle  to  be  tykA. 


That  noblo  Chaooer,  In  those  (brmer  times. 

Who  first  enriched  our  EngUsb  with  his  rhymes* 

And  was  the  first  of  oars  that  erer  broke 

Into  the  Muse's  treasures,  and  first  spoke 

In  mighty  numbers ;  delTlng  In  the  mine 

Of  perflBct  knowledge.  Woanswoxxa. 

Ws  now  come  to  one  of  the  brightest  names  in  English  literature— to  him 
who  has  been  distinctiyely  known  as  **TIie  Father  of  Enghsh  poetry"— 
(^eoffivy  Chaucer.  Warton,  with  great  beauty  and  justice,  has  compared  the 
appearance  of  Chaucer  in  our  language  to  "  a  premature  day  in  an  English 
spring,  after  which  the  gloom  of  winter  returns,  and  the  buds  and  blossoms 
which  have  been  called  forth  by  a  transient  sunshine,  are  nipped  by  frosts 
and  scattered  by  storms." 

Chaucer  was  bom  probably  about  the  year  1328,  though  all  attempts  to  fix 
the  precise  year  have  utterly  failed.  His  parentage  is  unknown,  nor  is  there 
any  certainty  where  he  was  educated.  Hi#  great  genius  early  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  Edward  ITI.,  and  he  soon  became  the  most 
popular  personage  in  the  brilliant  court  of  that  monarch.  It  was  in  this  circle 
of  royalty  that  he  became  attached  to  a  lady  whom  he  aAerwards  married, 
Philipxm  Pyknard.  She  was  maid  of  honor  to  tlie  queen  Philippa,  and  a 
yonnger  sister  of  the  wife  of  John  of  Graunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster.  By  this 
connection,  therefore,  Chaucer  acquired  tlie  powerful  support  of  the  Lancas- 
trian &mily,  and  during  his  life  his  fortune  fluctuated  with  theirs.  To  his 
courtly  accomplishments  he  added  much  by  foreign  travel,  having  been  com- 
missioned by  the  king  in  1372  to  attend  to  sotuo  important  matters  of  state  at 
Genoa.  While  in  Italy  he  became  acquainted  widi  Petrarch,^  and  probably 
with  Boccacio,  whose  works  eiuriched  his  mind  with  fresh  stores  of  learning 

Freedom  all  solace  to  man  gives ; 

He  llres  at  ease  that  freely  lives. 

A  noble  heart  may  have  no  ease, 

Nor  aught  beside  that  may  It  please, 

If  freedom  (kU-(br  *Us  the  choke, 

More  than  the  chosen,  man  enjoys. 

Ah.  he  Uiat  ne'er  yet  Uved  In  thrall. 

Knows  not  the  weary  pains  which  gall 

The  limbs,  the  soul,  of  him  who  pbUns 

In  slavery's  Ibnl  and  flesterlng  ehalns. 

If  these  he  knew,  I  ween  right  soon 

He  would  seek  back  the  prectous  boon 

Of  fireedom,  whleh  be  then  woold  prise 

More  than  all  wealth  beneath  the  skies. 
1  The  tlVM  dialing ulshed  adMMars  of  Italy  of  the  ftnuteenth  century  were,  Daara,  (IM»— USl,) 
the  tetter  of  modem  Italian  poetry;  PaniAacH,  (1S04— 1374,)  the  reviver  of  ancient  taamlag^  and 
the  first  ftraader  and  collector  of  any  consldemlile  Ubrary  of  nndent  Utemturr :  and  Boccarro,  (ISIS 
— ItTft,)  the  flither  of  modern  Itsljan  prose. 
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and  Images  o(  beauty,  and  whose  great  succe^a  was  dcubtless  a  spur  to  hit 
ambition  to  attain  a  like  enviable  fame. 

On  his  return  home,  the  friendship  and  patronage  of  the  reigning  monarch 
were  continued  to  him.  He  was  made  controller  of  the  customs  of  wine  and 
wool,  the  revenue  from  which  office,  together  with  a  pension  that  was  granted 
to  him,  gave  him  a  liberal  support  During  the  wlK>le  of  tlie  reign  of  Edward 
III^  his  genius  and  connections  ensured  to  him  prosperity,  and  also  during 
tlie  period  of  John  of  Gaunt's  influence  in  the  succeeding  reign  of  Richard 
IL,  1377 — 1399.  But  during  tlie  waning  fortunes  of  that  nobleman,  Chaucer 
also  suffered,  and  was  indeed  imprisoned  for  a  short  time ;  but  on  die  return 
of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  from  Spain,  1389,  he  had  once  more  a  steady  pro- 
lector,  and  on  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.,  he  had  an  additional  annuity  con^ 
ferred  upon  him.  But  he  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  this  accession  to  his  for- 
tune, for  he  died  on  the  twenty-fiilh  of  October,  1400,  and  was  interred  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

We  know  little  of  Chaucer  as  a  member  of  society ;  but  we  know  that  he 
had  mingled  with  tlie  world^s  affairs,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Aocotn- 
plished  in  manners  and  intimately  acquainted  with  a  splendid  court,  he  was 
at  once  the  philosopher  who  had  surveyed  mankind  in  their  widest  sphere, 
the  poet  who  haunted  the  solitudes  of  nature,  and  the  elegant  courtier  whose 
opulent  tastes  are  of\en  discovered  in  the  graceful  pomp  of  his  descriptions. 
The  vigorous  yet  finished  paintings,  with  which  his  works  abound,  are  still, 
notwithstanding  the  roughness  of  their  clothing,  beauties  of  a  liighly  poetical 
nature.  The  ear  may  not  always  be  satisfied,  but  the  mind  of  the  reader  is 
always  filled.^ 

Chaucer's  genius,  like  Cowper's,  was  not  fully  developed  till  he  was  ad- 
vanced in  years ;  for  it  was  not  until  he  was  about  sixty,  in  the  calm  evening 
of  a  busy  life,  that  he  composed  his  great  work  on  which  his  fame  chiefly 
rests,  his  CAimmBUBT  Tales.  He  took  the  idea,  doubtless,  from  the  De- 
cameron of  Boccacio,'  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  popular  of  books.  He 
supposes  that  a  company  of  pilgrims,  consisting  of  twenty-nine  «  sundry  folk," 
meet  together  at  tlie  Tabard  inn,  Southwark,*  on  their  way  to  the  shrine  of 
Thomas  a  Becket,^  at  Canterbury.  While  at  supper  they  agreed,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  their  host,  not  only  to  pursue  their  journey  together  the  next  morn- 
ing, but,  in  order  to  render  their  way  the  more  interesting,  that  each  should 
divert  the  others  with  a  tale,  both  in  going  and  returning,  and  that  whoever 
told  the  best,  slMuId  have  a  supper  at  the  expense  of  the  rest;  and  that  the 
landlord  should  be  the  judge. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  plan  of  Chaucer  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of 
Bnccacio.     His  characters,  instead  of  being  youthful  and  from  the  same  city, 


1  Etsul  B^pUk/u  Earig  EtigtUt  Utenture :  aI«o,  TodtTM  lUtutrattomi  ^f  Oower  tmd  Okametr.  **I  taks 
asoeaains  delight  hi  Cbaticer.  Hb  manly  chcerrulnrsa  in  eipeclaUy  d^iciooa  In  my  old  afe.  How 
eiqaiaitely  tender  he  tM."—€!oteridft*a  Table  Tatk.  Read,  alao,  Ckauetr  MbdermUed,  1  TOl.  ISmo,  wfth 
a  well-wrttten  IntroducUon  on  EnglUh  poetry  by  B.  U.  Home,  and  veniflcatlous  by  Wordawortki 
Leij^h  Hunt,  and  othem. 

t  Boccacto  aappottcs  Uiai  when  the  plague  began  to  abate  In  Florence,  (1S48,^  ten  young  peraona  of 
both  texn  retired  to  the  country  to  enjoy  the  freah  air,  and  paai  nn  sat  a  agreeably.  (Henoe  the 
oame  DacAMaaov,  from  tbe  Greek  6tKa  {dtka)  "ten,"  and  iifttpa  (Anami)  **a  day.**  Their  prtiM* 
pH  amoaeaaent  waa  In  teUlng  talea  In  turn ;  and  aa  each  of  the  ten  tokl  a  atory  a  day,  and  aa  Om% 
wnttDoed  together  ten  day*,  the  Decameron  conalata  of  one  hundred  talea. 

•  Oppoatta  the  dty  of  London,  on  the  Thamea. 

*  War  the  murder  of  thla  ttimoua  archblabop  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IL,  ▲.  D.  1171,  Me  IMary  §t 
£^    aaJL  Cantertmnr  it  U  milea  aouUi-east  from  London. 
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are  of  matured  experience,  from  various  places,  and  are  dnwn  from  diflerent 
classes  of  mankind,  and  consequently  are,  in  their  rank,  appearance,  man- 
ners, and  habits,  as  vurious  as  at  that  time  could  be  found  in  the  several 
departments  of  trnddle  life ;  that  is,  in  &ct,  as  various  as  could,  with  any  pro- 
bability, be  brought  together,  so  as  to  form  one  company ;  the  highest  and 
lowest  ranks  of  society  being  necessarily  excluded.  But  what  gives  us  the 
greatest  admiration  of  the  poet,  is  the  astonishing  skill  with  which  he  has 
supported  his  characters,  and  the  exquisite  address  that  he  has  shown  in 
acUipting  his  stories  to  the  diiferent  humors,  sentiments,  and  talents  of  the  re- 
enters. He  has  thus  given  us  such  an  accurate  picture  of  ancient  manners  as 
no  contemporary  writer  has  transmitted  to  posterity,  and  in  the  Canterbury 
Tales  we  view  the  pursuits  and  employments,  the  customs  and  diversions  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  111.,  copied  Urom  the  life,  and  represented  with  equal 
truth  and  spirit  It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  it  was  no  inferior  combi- 
nation of  observation  and  sympathy  which  could  bring  together  into  one 
company  the  many-colored  conditions  and  professions  of  society,  delineated 
with  pictorial  force,  and  dramatized  by  poetic  conception,  reflecting  them- 
selves in  the  tale  which  seemed  most  congruous  to  their  humors.*  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  select  characters,  as  portrayed  in  the  Prologue.* 

THE    PROLOGUE. 

Whenn6  that  April,  with  his  showr^s  sote,* 
The  drouth  of  March  hath  pierced  to  the  rote,< 
And  bathM  every  vein  in  such  licoCir, 
Of  which  virtue  engendred  is  the  flow'r ; 
When  Zephirus  ek^,  with  his  sot^  breath, 
Inspired  hath  in  every  holt^  and  heath 
The  tender  cropp^s,  and  the  young^  sun 
Hath  in  the  Rajn*  his  halie  course  yrun, 
And  small^  fowl^s  maken  melody. 
That  sleepen  all^  night  with  open  eye, 
So  pricketh  them  nature  in  their  courSges,^ 
Then  longen  folk  to  go  on  pilgrimages. 
And  palmers  for  to  seeken  Strang^  strands. 
To  serv^  hallows"  couth*  in  sundry  laiids ; 
And  'specially  fVom  every  shirk's  end 
Of  Engleland  to  Canterbury  they  wend,"* 

1  BMd  VlarmHttdminmn  qf  litrmtarr,  S  toIs.  tvo. 

t  In  a  airiiwqwiit  age,  tte  treat  work  of  Ckanopr  exerted  a  powerful  tnflneiioe  tn  bclptDf  on  tha 
graat  eanaa  of  the  Belbnnation.  Bo  modi  waa  Cardinal  Wolaey  oflbnded  at  the  wrerlty  with  which 
the  papal  clergy  were  treated  In  the  PUgrlm'i  Tsle,  that  he  laid  an  interdict  upon  lu  erer  being 
printed  with  the  reit  of  Um  work,  and  It  was  with  dlfflcntty  that  the  Flonghman*s  Tftle  was  per* 
Bdtted  to  stand.  John  Fox,  (1SI7— I5t7,)  the  hbtorlan  of  the  martTrs,  thns  writes  t  •«Bat  much 
nsore  I  nenralle  to  consider  this,  how  that  the  bishops  condemning  and  abolishing  all  maner  of 
Xm^lsh  iMokes  and  treatises,  which  might  bring  the  people  to  any  light  of  knowledge,  did  yet  an* 
thorlie  the  Workes  of  Chaucer  to  remalne.  So  It  pleased  Qod  to  blind  then  the  eies  of  them,  ft>r  tha 
mire  oommodoty  of  his  people.** 

•  Bote— sweet.  4  Bote— root  *  Holt— grove,  forest 

•  Tb  make  this  line  consistent  wUh  the  first  it  should  read  BvU  instead  of  Am,  tor  he  says  that 
fiht  time  of  this  pllgriniage  was  when  the  showers  of  April  had  pierced  into  the  root  the  drought  of 
Marah,  so  that  April,  whkh  corresponds  to  the  constellation  of  the  MvU,  must  have  been  tu  advanced 
laad,  Ttnoimttl9»rodae*tm  to  Qtntertmy  Takt. 

T  Conragta— hearts,  splrtU.  •  Hallows— hoUness.  •  Couth— known. 

W  Wend-  fo,  make  way. 
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The  holy  blissful  martyr  for  to  seek 

That  rhem  hath  holpen  when  that  they  were  a.ck. 

Befell  that  in  that  season  on  a  day, 
In  Southwark  at  the  Tabard  >  as  I  lay, 
Ready  to  wenden'  on  my  pilgrimage 
To  Canterbury  with  devout  courfige ; 
At  night  was  come  into  that  hostelry 
Well  nine-and-twenty  in  a  company 
Of  sundry  folk,  by  ^venture  yfall 
In  fellowsliip,  and  pilgrims  were  they  all 
That  toward  Canterbury  woulden  ride. 
The  chambers  and  the  stables  weren  wide,* 
And  well  we  weren  eased^  att6  best 

THS    KNIOHT    AND    saUIRE. 

A  Knight  there  was,  and  that  a  wortliy  maa 
That  from  the  tim^  that  he  first  began 
To  riden  out,  he  lov6<l  chivalry, 
Tnith  and  honour,  freeilom  and  coiutesy. 
Full  worthy  was  he  in  his  lordes  war, 
And  thereto  had  he  ridden,  no  man  farre> 
As  well  in  Christendom  as  in  Heatheness^ 
And  ever  honoured  for  his  worthiness. 

With  him  there  was  his  son,  a  young^  Squtn, 
A  lover  and  a  lusty  bachelor, 
With  lock^s  currd  as  they  were  laid  in  press ; 
Of  twenty  years  of  age  he  was  I  guess. 
Of  his  stature  he  was  of  even  length, 
And  wonderly  deliver,'  an<l  great  of  strength ; 
And  he  had  been  some  time  in  chevachie,^ 
In  Flaunders,  in  Artois,  and  in  Picardie, 
And  borne  him  well,  as  of  so  little  space,^ 
In  hope  to  standen  in  his  lady's  grace. 

Embroider'd  was  he,  as  it  were  a  mead 
All  full  of  fresh^  flownSs  white  and  red : 
Singing  he  was  or  floyting*  all  the  day ; 
He  was  as  fresh  as  is  the  month  of  May : 
Short  was  his  gown,  with  sleeves  long  and  wide ; 
Well  could  he  sit  on  horse,  and  fiiir^  ride : 
He  oould^  sc^^s  make,  and  well  endite. 
Joust  and  eke  dance,  and  well  pourtray  and  write : 
So  hot  he  knr^  that  by  nightertale^o 
He  slept  no  more  than  doth  the  nightingale : 
Courteous  he  was,  lowly  and  serviceable, 
And  carv'd  before  his  father  at  the  table. 

1  That  to,  tlM  tan  ooltod  ••The  TUMunL"  The  Tabard  waa  a  ••jacket,  or  ateeveleaa  ooat,  won  lu 
tHnr*  paat  by  noMenen  tn  the  wan,  but  now  only  by  benOda,  and  to  called  tbeli  eoat  of  arm*  In 
■ervke.**— %ffU.  S  Wenden— fo,  make  way.  •  Wide— ipacloua.  *  Eased  attt  beM-  - 

eoBiraodloualy  lodged.  6  Farre— ibrtber.       •  Wonderly  deliver— wondertaUy  actlre :  from  thr 

Praseb  Mvc^  fkee.  T  CboTacble,  (Prencb,  cknauekee,)  a  miUtary  expedition.  *  CondacU>tf 

Mmaeir  well,  oonsldeirlnf  the  abort  time  that  be  bad  served.  •  Floytlnf  — flutlnff,  playing  on  tbw 

tote,  wbtstUnff.  The  sqolre  wonld  not,  In  all  probability^  have  a  flute  always  with  him.  1  kMula 
tbereftyre  preta>  the  readinc  that  be  "  wkbUed  all  the  day :"  aa  bctng  a  mora  natural  touch  ri  charae- 
trr.  aa  weU  aa  la  keeping  with  the  hllartty  of  youth.  W  Nlghlertalfr-iilsttUiBift. 

.7* 
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THE   CLERK.* 

A  Clerk^  diere  was  of  Qxenford  alsOi 
That  unto  logic  hadd^  long  ygo.* 
As  lean^  was  his  horse  as  is  a  rake, 
And  he  was  not  right  &t  I  undertake, 
But  looked  hollow,  and  thereto  soberly. 
Full  threadbare  was  his  overest  courtepy; 
For  he  had  gotten  him  yet  no  benefloe, 
Nor  was  nought  worldly  to  hare  an  office 
For  him  was  levoi^  have  at  his  bed's  head 
Twenty  bookies  clothed  in  black  or  red 
Of  Aristotle  and  his  philosophy, 
Than  rob^  rich,  or  fiddle  or  psaltry : 
But  all  be  tliat  ho  was  a  philos6plier 
Yet  haddA  he  but  little  gold  in  cofier, 
But  all  that  he  might  of  his  fricnd^s  hent,* 
On  book^s  and  on  learning  he  it  spent, 
And  busily  'gan  ibr  the  soul^  pray 
Of  them  that  gave  him  wherewith  to  scholayj 
Of  study  took  be  most^  cure  and  heed ; 
Not  a  word  spake  he  mor^  than  was  need, 
And  that  was  said  in  form  and  reverence, 
And  short  and  quick,  and  full  of  high  sentence  :• 
Sounding  in  moral  virtue  was  his  speech, 
And  gladly  would  he  learn  and  gladly  teach. 

THE    WIFE. 

A  good  Wift  was  there  of  besidA  Bothy 
But  she  was  some  deal  deaf,  and  that  was  scathe.* 
Of  cloth-making  she  hadd^  such  a  haunt  ^ 
She  passed  them  of  Ypres  and  of  Ghent 
In  all  the  parish,  wife  ne  was  there  none 
That  to  the  ofiTring  before  her  should^  gone, 
And  if  tliere  did,  certain  so  wroth  was  she, 
That  she  was  out  of  all^  charity. 
Her  ooverchiefs^i  weren  full  fine  of  ground; 
I  durst6  swear  they  weigheden  a  pound, 
That  on  the  Sunday  were  upon  her  head : 
Her  hosed  weren  of  fine  scarlet  red. 
Full  strait  3rtied,  and  shoes  full  moist^  and  new  * 
Bold  was  her  fiice,  and  fiur  and  red  of  hew. 
Slie  was  a  wortliy  woman  all  her  live ; 
Husbands  at  the  church  door  had  she  had  five.^ 

I  In  tte  imeraitliiff  otaBncter  of  the  "dork**  or  aebolar,  whoM  pomty,  dtflibk  ta  ttady,  bbA  tn- 
Mlealhre  to  wortdly  aAlra  are  omlnently  oonaplciMnn,  Waitoo  tldiriu  tlMt  Ctaaoar  gluMod  al  Um 
aatfcMtlOB  paid  to  Itterature,  and  Ow  anprofltableneas  ofpblkMophir. 

4  That  la,  a  adMilar.         •  Tgo  pufi.  pad,  gone.         4  Ovemt  cooitepy— nppOTBMMt  itact  doak. 

i&etar— rather.         •  Rent-caldi  hold  of.         t  Scboiay^ttiidy.         »  Hlfh leateaea   La^lofty 

period.  •  BoaOe— harm,  damage.  M  Haont— enalom.        U  Bead^reea.       it  Moitt    fteah 

li  Thiialladea  to  the  old  enalom  of  the  partle*  Joining  hands  at  the  door  off  the  cfanrdi  hefbre  thejr 

.  np  to  the  alter  to  oonaoaunate  the  nnkm;  and  thii  joBy  dam*  and  good  hanaawUb  ia  rapr*' 

r  j»  havUvfON  throogh  that  iBtereattng  eorcaaoBy  Ave  I 
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THE   PARSON.* 

A  good  man  there  was  of  religion, 
That  was  a  poor6  Parmm  of  a  town, 
But  rich  he  was  of  holy  thought  and  work , 
He  was  also  a  learned  man,  a  Clerk, 
That  Christ^s  gospel  truly  would^  preach ; 
His  parishen^  devoutly  would  he  teach ; 
Benign  he  was,  and  wonder  diligent, 
And  in  adversity  full  patient. 
And  such  he  was  yprov^d  often  sith^s  ^ 
Full  loth  were  him  to  cursen  for  his  tith& ; 
But  rather  would  he  given  out  of  doubt 
Unto  his  poor^  parishens  about 
Of  his  offering,  and  eke  of  his  substance ; 
He  could  in  little  thing  have  suffisance  :* 
Wide  was  his  parish,  and  houses  &r  asunder, 
But  he  ne  left  nought  for  no  rain  nor  thunder, 
In  sickness  and  in  mischief,  to  visit 
The  farthest  in  his  parish  much  and  lite^^ 
Upon  his  feet,  and  in  his  hand  a  staff: 
This  noble  'nsample  to  his  sheep  ho  yaf^* 
That  first  he  wrought,  and  afterward  he  taught, 
Out  of  the  gospel  he  tlie  word^s  caught, 
And  this  figure  he  added  yet  thereto, 
That  if  gold  ru8t6  what  should  iron  do? 
For  if  a  priest  be  foul  on  whom  we  trust. 
No  wonder  is  a  Isw^d^  man  to  rust; 
And  shame  it  is,  if  tliat  a  priest  take  keep 
To  see  a  ^  fouled"  shepherd  and  clean  sheep : 
Well  ought  a  priest  ensample  for  to  give 
By  his  cleanness  how  his  sheep  should  live. 

He  sett6  not  his  benefice  to  hire. 
And  let  his  sheep  accumbred^  in  the  mire, 
And  ran  unto  London  unto  Saint  Poule's 
To  seeken  him  a  chantery®  for  souls, 
Or  with  a  brotherhood  to  be  withold ;  '^ 
But  dwelt  at  home  and  kept6  well  his  fold, 
So  that  the  wolf  ne  made  it  not  miscarry; 
He  was  a  shepherd  and  no  mercenary ; 
As  though  he  holy  were,  and  virmous, 
He  was  to  sinful  men  not  dispitous,!^ 
Ne  of  his  speech^  dangerous*'  ne  digne ;  ^ 
But  in  his  teaching  discreet  and  benign. 


1  la  dcactlbliig  the  Muicttty,  timpllctty,  alncertty,  pattence,  indnitry,  oonrmfo,  and  oonsetent**** 
of  this  exMUent  perbb-prteit,  Chaooer,  as  Warton  obaervM,  has  shown  his  good  scmm 
Is  not  Qoldsmtth  indebted  to  It  fbr  sobm  of  the  beautiful  traits  te  the  diacactei  of 
Mi  ViDace  Preacher,  in  the  DaerUd  nUaftt 

•  Bartahena— parishioners.  *  Sitlies— times.  4  tulBsance— suiBeleney.  *  If  oeh  snd 
Mil    I  liar  siiii  siiiwll            9  Yaf— save.          T  Lewed— ignorant.           *  Aocombred— encumbered. 

•  Chanteiy.  An  endowment  fbr  the  payment  of  a  priest  to  sing  masa  agreeably  to  the  appoint 
■iBt  of  the  fbonder.  There  were  thirty-flve  of  these  chantries  established  at  St.  Paul's,  which  were 
•srwdhylfty-ftmrprlests*— DiviUe,  Airf.pr^.  p.  41.  10  withold— wlthhohlen,  wiUiheld 

n  IMapitoaa— tnexorahle,  angry  to  ejusess.     U  2)aQgeroii»— spartaf .     U  JNgno— pioobi,  AJoAakitM 
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To  drawen  folk  to  heaven  with  fair^ness, 

By  good  ensample,  was  his  bn??iness ; 

But  it  were'  any  person  obstinate, 

What  so  he  were  of  liigh  or  low  estate, 

Him  would  he  snibben*  sharply  for  the  non6s  :• 

A  better  priest  I  trow  that  no  where  none  is. 

He  waited  after  no  pomp  or  reverence, 

Ne  maked  him  no  spiced  conscience  \ 

But  Christ^s  lore,*  and  his  apostles  twelve 

He  taught,  but  first  he  followed  it  himselve. 

But  the  Canterbury  Tales  are  by  no  means  the  only  production  of  Clia.icer  s 
muse.  He  has  written  many  other  poems  containing  passages  equal  to  any 
tiling  found  in  his  chief  work.    The  following  are  the  principal. 

Troilus  ahd  Cbessidb.  Tills  is  in  five  books,  **  in  which  the  vicissitudes 
of  love  are  depicted  in  a  strain  of  true  poetry,  with  much  pathos  and  simpli- 
city of  sentiment"  The  author  calls  it  « a  litill  tnigedie."  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  is  rather  tedious,  fVom  its  innumerable  digressions.  For  instance, 
Troilus  declaims,  for  about  one  hundred  lines,  on  the  doctrine  of  predesti- 
nation. 

RoxAUHT  OF  THE  RosK.  Thls  is  an  allegory,  depicting  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  encountered  by  a  lover  in  pursuit  of  the  object  of  his  aflections,  who 
is  set  fortli  under  the  emblem  of  the  rose.  He  traverses  vast  ditches,  scales 
lofty  walls,  and  forces  the  gates  of  adamantine  and  almost  impregnable  castles. 
These  enclianted  fortresses  are  all  inhabited  by  various  divinities,  some  of 
which  assist,  and  some  oppose  the  lover's  progress.  Thus  this  poem  furnishes 
a  great  variety  of  rich  and  beautiful  descriptions — paintings  most  true  to 
nature. 

Thb  Housb  or  Faxb.  This  is  represented  under  the  form  of  a  dream,  and 
consists  of  three  books.  It  abounds  in  lively  and  vigorous  description,  in  dis- 
quisitions  on  natural  philosophy,  and  in  sketches  of  human  nature  of  no  com 
mon  beauty.  The  poet,  in  a  vision,  sees  a  temple  of  glass,  on  the  walls  of 
which  are  displayed  in  portraitures  the  history  of  .^Jieas,  abridged  from 
VirgiL  After  looking  around  him,  he  sees  aloft,  "  fast  by  the  sun,"  a  gigantio 
eagle,  whioh  souses  down,  and  bears  him  off  in  his  talons  through  the  upper 
regions  of  air,  leaving  clouds,  tempests,  hail,  and  snow  far  beneath  him,  and 
at  length  arrives  among  the  celestial  signs  of  tlie  Zodiac.  Here  his  journey 
ends.  The  <*  House  of  Fame"  is  before  him.  It  is  built  of  materials  bright 
as  polished  glass,  und  stands  on  a  rock  of  ice  of  excessive  height,  and  almost 
inaccessible.  All  the  southern  side  of  the  rock  is  covered  with  tlie  names  of 
famous  men,  which  were  perpetually  melting  away  by  the  heat  of  the  sun ; 
but  tliose  on  the  northern  side  remained  unmelted  and  unefi^ed.  The  i>cM^t 
dien  enters  the  building,  and  beholds  the  Goddess  of  Fame,  seated  upon  a 
throne  of  sculptured  carbuncle.  Before  her  appear  the  various  candidates  for 
her  favor ;  and  here  the  poet  has  admirably  improved  the  wide  field  before 
aim  in  describing  the  capricious  judgment  of  tlie  fickle  deity  in  awarding  her 
favors. 

Pope,  in  his  "  Temple  of  Fame,"  has  imitated  Chaucer  to  a  considerable 
extent,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  various  pa.ssages  in  each  author. 


I  But  tt  were— thould  It  happen  tbat  anj  one  were,  Itc.  t  B&!bbeB— nhuka 

'  Jbf  the  Dontm—tor  the  occasion.  4  Lorfr— lewrofnf,  doctrine. 
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THE  eagle's  flight  WITH  THE  POET. 

And  I  adown  *gan  looken  tho,' 
And  beheld  fieldes  and  plaints, 
Now  hill^  and  now  monntain^s, 
Now  yalleys  and  now  for^st^Sf 
And  now  unneth^sS  great  beastes, 
Now  riyer^a,  now  city^s, 
Now  town^a,  and  now  great  tre^s 
Now  shipp^s  sailing  in  the  sea ; 
But  thus  soon  in  a  whil£  he 
Was  flowen  from  the  ground  so  high 
That  all  the  world,  as  to  mine  eye, 
No  more  yseem^  than  a  prick,' 
Or  ell^s  was  the  air  so  thick 
That  I  ne  might  it  not  discern.^ 

Tms  Ftoirxm  awd  tbx  Lxat.  This  has  an  instructive  moral.  A  gentle* 
wooian,  out  of  an  arbor  in  a  grove,  seeth  a  great  company  of  knights  and 
ladies  in  a  dance  upon  the  green  grass,  the  which  being  ended  they  all  kneel 
down,  and  do  honor  to  the  daisy,  some  to  the  Flower  and  some  to  the  LeaC 
Afterward  diis  gentlewoman  leameth  by  one  of  these  ladies  the  meaning 
bsreof^  which  is  this :  they  who  honor  the  Flower,  a  thing  fading  with  every 
blast,  aze  such  as  look  after  beauty  and  worldly  pleasure ;  but  they  that  honor 
te  Lea^  which  abideth  with  the  root,  notwithstanding  the  winter  storms  and 
fiosti,  are  they  which  follow  virtue  and  true  merit,  without  regarding  worldly 
xeipecta.     Such  are  the  chief  poems  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer.* 

Though  Chaucer  was  and  is  known  chiefly  as  a  poet,  yet  in  his  prose  he 
equally  excels  all  his  contemporaries,  thus  verifying  what  we  believe  will  be 
fimod  to  be  a  universal  truth,  that  every  good  poot  is  no  less  distinguished 
for  a  clear  and  vigorous  prose  style.  Two  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  the  Tale 
of  Melibeus  and  the  Parson's  Tale,  are  in  prose,  but  his  longest  unversified 
prodnctioo  is  his  Testament  of  Love,  written  to  defend  his  character  from  the 
imputations  cast  on  it  by  his  enemies.  From  the  Tale  of  Melibeus  we  extract 
the  fiiUowing  excellent  remarks 

UPON   RICHES. 

In  getting  of  your  riches,  and  in  using  of  'em,  ye  shulen  alway 
hare  three  things  in  your  heart,  that  is  to  say,  our  Lord  Gk>d,  con« 


t  Unnethe*    not  emany,  wtth  dtfflenttj.  •  Friek— tioint 

4 1  stood*  metbooffht,  betwixt  earth,  aeM,  and  t!kk», 
Tbe  wboto  creation  open  to  my  eyes. 
In  air  Mtf4ia]aneed  taanv  the  globe  below, 
Wbete  noontalna  rlae,  and  drcUns  ocean*  towi 
Here  naked  rocks  and  empty  wastea  are  seen. 
There  tow'ry  dtles,  and  the  Ibrests  green; 
Here  sailing  ships  delight  the  wand'rlng  eyes; 
There  trees,  and  intermingled  temples  rise. 

Ttmpk  qfFkmt,  lines  11— It. 

ft  Be»A— **Clarfce's  TUes  from  Chancer,"  written  in  imitation  of  Lamb's  •*  Tales  flhsm  Shakspean^* 
■ad  Chtfke'a  **Blcbea  of  ChBocer.**    Also,  a  critique  upon  Chaucer  in  tbe  Retrospective  Herlew,  ix. 
ni;  and  anaOker  In  the  Bdtaiburfh  Berlew,  la.  417;  also  a  parallel  between  Coaneer  and  Speaaerln 
tke  latter  Bervtew,  xxlv.  it. 
C 
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science,  and  good  name.  First  ye  shulen  have  God  in  your  heart, 
and  for  no  riches  ye  shulen  do  nothing  which  may  in  any  manner 
displease  God  that  is  your  creator  and  maker ;  for,  after  the  word 
of  Solomon,  it  is  better  to  have  a  little  good  with  love  of  God,  than 
to  have  muckle  good  and  lese  the  love  of  his  Lord  God ;  and  the 
prophet  saith,  that  better  it  is  to  ben  a  good  man  and  have  little 
good  and  treasure,  than  to  be  holden  a  shrew  and  have  great  riches. 
And  yet  1  say  furthermore,  that  ye  shulden  always  do  your  busi- 
ness to  get  your  riches,  so  that  ye  get  'em  with  a  good  conscience. 
And  the  apostle  saith,  that  there  nis  thing  in  this  world,  of  which 
we  shulden  have  so  great  joy,  as  when  our  conscience  beareth  us 
good  witness ;  and  the  wise  man  saith,  The  substance  of  a  man  ia 
full  good  when  sin  is  not  in  a  man's  conscience.  Afterward,  in 
getting  of  your  riches  and  in  using  of  'em,  ye  must  have  great 
business  and  great  diligence  that  your  good  name  be  alway  kept  and 
conserved ;  for  Solomon  saith,  that  better  it  is  and  more  it  availeth 
a  man  to  have  a  good  name  than  for  to  have  c^eat  riches  ;  and 
therefore  he  saith  in  another  place.  Do  great  diligence  (saith  he) 
in  keeping  of  thy  friends  and  of  thy"  good  name,  for  it  shall  longer 
abide  with  thee  than  any  treasure,  be  it  never  so  precious ;  and 
certainly  he  should  not  be  called  a  gentleman  that,  aAer  God  and 
good  conscience  all  things  lefl,  ne  doth  his  diligence  and  business 
to  keepen  his  good  name  ;  and  Cassiodore  saith,  that  it  is  a  sign 
of  a  gentle  heart,  when  a  man  loveth  and  desireth  to  have  a  good 
name. 


JOHN  GOWER.    Died  1408. 


JoHH  GowER,  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  English  poets,  was  contempo- 
rary with  Chaucer,  his  intimate  IViend.  Where,  when,  or  of  what  family  be 
was  bom,  is  uncertain.  His  education,  says  Warton,*  appears  to  have  been 
liberal,  and  his  course  of  reading  extensive,  and  he  tempered  his  severer  studies 
by  mingling  with  the  world.  By  a  critical  cultivation  of  his  native  language,  he 
labored  to  reform  its  irregularities,  and  to  establish  an  English  style.  In  these 
respects  he  resembled  Chaucer,  but  he  has  little  of  his  spirit,  imaginatioii,  or 
elegance.  His  language  is  tolerably  perspicuous,  and  his  versification  of\en 
harmonious,  but  his  poetry  is  of  a  grave  and  sententious  turn.  He  has  much 
good  sense,  solid  reflection,  and  useful  observation;  but  he  is  serious  and 
didactic  on  all  occasions,  preserving  the  tone  of  the  scholar  and  the  moralist 
on  the  most  lively  topics.  Hence  he  is  characterized  by  Cliaucer  as  tlie 
^Morall  Gower."     He  died  in  1408. 

The  chief  work  of  Gower  is  entitled  »» Coimssio  Axaktis,"  or  the  Coi^ 
fhsion  of  a  Lover,  It  consists  of  a  long  dialogue  between  a  Lover  and  his 
Confessor,  who  is  a  priest  of  Venus,  ami  is  called  Getriia.     To  make  his  pre- 


1  Bead— Ills  **  HMory  of  Bngllsta  Poetry/*  4  voU^  a  work  of  vast  kamloi^  but  not  onfreqacally 
Isdkfos  trom  It*  nmitftrous  dJfreHtons. 
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oepti  more  irapressiye,  be  illustrates  his  injunctions  by  a  series  of  apposite 
lalea,  witb  tbe  moralit)  of  which  the  lover  professes  to  be  highly  edifled. 
One  (tf  which,  entitled  **Florent,*'  has  considerable  merit,  and  is  told  in 
Ivower's  beM  manner.  As  it  is  too  long  to  insert  in  the  Compendium,  wo  wiL 
fp.we  the  substance  of  it  in  prose,  as  near  the  author's  language  as  we  can,  inter 
ipersing  here  and  there  a  few  lines  of  the  original. 

There  was,  in  days  of  old,  as  men  tell,  a  worthy  knight  by  the  name  of 
Florent ;  nephew  to  the  emperor,  and  of  great  strength  and  courage.  He  was 
mlflo  ambitiqps  of  distinction  in  arms,  and  to  gain  the  applause  of  men,  he 
would  go  into  any  regions  in  search  of  adventures.  It  happened  upon  a  time 
when  he  was  abroad,  that,  going  through  a  narrow  pass,  he  was  attacked  by 
a  number  of  men,  and  was  taken  and  led  to  a  castle.  In  the  affray,  however, 
he  had  killed  Branchns,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  captain  of  the  castle.  The 
filths  aiKi  mother  were  ready  to  take  vengeance  on  him,  but  remembrance 
of  his  worthiness,  and  his  high  connections,  made  them  pause.  They  feared 
to  sUy  him,  and  were  "  in  great  disputes  on  what  was  best'* 

There  was  a  lady  in  the  castle  of  very  great  age,  and  the  shrewdest  of  all 
dMt  men  then  knew.  She,  on  being  asked  her  advice,  said,  that  she  would 
devise  a  plan  that  would  bring  about  the  death  of  Florent,  and  all  by  his  own 
agreement,  and  without  blame  to  any  one.  The  knight  is  summoned,  and 
■he  tfius  addresses  him : 

■Florent,  though  thou  art  guilty  of  Branchus's  death,  no  punishment  shall  be 
viaied  upon  thee,  upon  this  condition— that  thou  shalt  be  able  to  answer  a 
qoestion  which  I  shall  ask ;  and  thou  shalt  take  an  oath  that  if  thou  prove 
unable  to  do  this,  thou  shalt  yield  thyself  up  voluntarily  to  death.  And  that 
dwa  mayest  have  time  to  think  of  it,  and  to  advise  with  others,  a  day  shall 
be  fixed  for  thee  to  go  hence  in  safety,  provided  that  at  the  expiration  of  the 
dme  agreed  upon,  thou  return  with  thine  answer."  The  knight  begs  the  Indy 
to  propose  the  question  immediately,  and  agrees  to  all  her  conditions.  She 
then  sajrs,  **  Florent,  my  question  is  one  which  pertains  to  love, 

What  all^  women  most  desire.*' 

Florent  then,  having  taken  an  oath  to  return  on  a  fixed  day,  goes  fortli,  and 
returns  to  his  uncle's  court  again.  He  tells  him  all  that  had  befallen  him, 
and  asks  the  opinion  of  all  the  wisest  men  of  the  land  upon  the  question  to 
which  he  is  bound  to  give  an  answer  at  the  peril  of  his  life.  But  he  find^t 
00  two  that  agree.  What  some  like,  others  dislike  j  but  what  to  all  is  most 
pleasant,  and  most  desired  above  all  other- 
Such  a  thing  they  cannot  find 
By  constellation  ne  kind, 

that  is  neither  by  the  stars,  nor  by  the  laws  of  kind  or  natuie. 

At  length  the  day  arrived  when  Florent  must  return.  He  begs  hia  ut.ch} 
not  to  be  angry  with  him,  for  that  is  a  "  point  of  his  oath,"  and  he  also  cr.- 
treats  him  not  to  let  any  one  revenge  his  death  when  he  shall  hear  of  his 
lamentable  end. 

So  he  sets  out  on  his  return— pondering  what  to  do— what  answer  to  give 
iDthe  question  proposed.  At  length  he  cfune  to  a  large  tree,  under  which  sal 
Ilk  old  woman  most  ugly  to  view — 

That  for  to  speak  of  flesh  and  bone 
So  foul  yet  saw  he  never  none. 
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Our  hero  was  riding  by  briskly,  when  she  called  to  him  by  name,  and  said, 
u  Florent,  you  are  riding  to  your  death,  but  I  can  save  you  by  my  counsel.** 
He  turned  at  once,  and  begged  her  to  advise  him  what  he  should  do.  Said 
she,  **  What  wilt  thou  give  me,  if  I  will  point  out  a  course  by  means  of  which 
you  shall  escape  death?"  «Any  thing  you  may  ask,"  said  he.  **I  want 
nothing  more  than  this  promise,"  said  she,  *^  therefore  give  me  your  pledge 

That  yoa.  will  be  my  hous^bande." 

«  Nay,"  said  Florent — ^"  that  may  not  be." 

**  Ride  thenn6  forth  thy  way,"  quod  she. 

Florent  was  now  in  great  perplexity :  he  rode  to  and  fro,  and  knew  not  what 
to  do.  He  promised  lands,  parks,  houses,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  the  hous^bande 
was  the  only  thing  that  would  do.  He  came,  however,  to  the  conclusion  that 
A  was 

Better  to  take  her  to  his  wife, 

Or  elles  for  to  lose  his  life. 

He  also  calculated  with  some  skill  the  doctrine  of  chances,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  she  would  probably  not  live  very  long  j  and  that  while  she 
did  live  he  would  put  her 

Where  that  no  man  her  should^  know 
Till  she  with  death  were  overthrow. 

He  therefore  agreed,  most  reluctantly,  to  the  terms  proposed.  She  then  tells 
him  that  when  he  reaches  the  castle,  and  they  demand  of  him  his  answer  to 
the  question  proposed,  he  shall  reply 

That  alle  women  lievest  would 
Be  sovereign  of  mannes  love ; 

fiir  what  woman,  says  she,  is  so  favored  as  to  have  all  her  uiU:  and  if  she  be 
not  **  mwereign  of  mannes  love,"  she  cannot  have  what  she  *<  lievest  have,"  that 
is  what  she  may  most  desire.  With  this  answer,  slie  says  he  shall  save  him- 
self; and  then  she  bids  him  to  return  to  this  same  place,  where  he  shall  tind 
her  waiting  for  him.  Florent  rode  sadly  on,  and  came  to  the  castle.  A  large 
number  of  the  iiunates  is  summoned  to  hear  liis  answer.  He  named  several 
things  of  his  own  excogitations,  but  all  would  not  do.  Finally,  he  gives  the 
answer  the  old  woman  directed :  it  is  declared  to  be  the  true  one,  and  he 
rides  forth  from  the  castle. 

Here  began  poor  Florent^s  deepest  sorrow,  for  he  must  return  according  to 
>iis  oath.    He  rides  back,  and  finds  the  old  woman  sitting  in  the  same  place, 

The  loathliest  wight 
That  ever  man  cast  on  his  eye. 
Her  nos^  has,'  her  browns  high. 
Her  eycn  small,  and  depe-set, 
Her  chekes  ben  with  teres  wet. 
And  rivelin^  as  an  empty  skin, 
Hangende*  down  tmto  her  chin, 
Her  lippes  shrunken  ben  for  age ; 
There  was  no  grace  in  her  visage. 

She  msists,  however,  that  he  shall  comply  with  the  terms  of  agreement,  and 
therefore,  sick  at  heart,  and  almost  preferring  death, 


1  Low  hat  •  aiirtTeUed.  •  Wingltig. 
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In  ragges  as  sho  was  to-tore 
He  set  her  on  his  horse  to-fore, 

and  riding  through  all  the  lanes  and  by-ways,  that  no  one  might  see  him,  )in 
arriTes,  by  design,  at  the  castle  by  night  He  then  calls  one  or  two  of  hix 
trusty  friends,  and  tells  them  that  he  was  obliged 

This  beste  wedde  to  his  wife, 
For  elles  he  had  lost  his  life. 

The  maids  of  honor  were  then  sent  in; 

Her  ragges  they  anon  off  draw, 
And,  as  it  was  tliat  tim6  law, 
She  hadd6  bath,  she  hadd6  rest. 
And  was  arrayed  to  the  best, 

all  except  her  matted  and  unsightly  hair,  which  she  would  not  allow  them  to 
touch. 

But  when  she  was  fully  arrays 
And  her  attire  was  all  assayed. 
Then  was  she  fouler  unto  see. 

But  poor  Florent  must  take  her  for  better  for  worse,  though  the  worse  seemed 
then  nUher  to  predominate.  The  company  are  all  assembled,  and  the  bride 
and  biridegrocnn  stand  up  to  be  united  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony.  The 
ceremony  being  over,  the  ill-fated  knight  covered  up  his  head  in  grie£ 

His  body  might6  well  be  there ; 
But  as  of  thought  and  of  memoirt 
His  hearth  was  in  Purgaioire, 

She  endeavored  to  ingratiate  herself  in  his  affections,  and  approached  and 
took  him  soflly  by  the  hand.  He  turned  suddenly,  and  saw  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  beings  that  ever  his  eyes  beheld.  He  was  about  to  draw  her  unto 
himself — when  she  stopped  him. 

And  sayth,  tliat  for  to  win  or  lose 
He  mote  one  of  two  thinges  choose, 
Wher'  he  will  have  her  such  o'  night 
Or  elles  upon  daye's  light; 
For  he  shall  not  have  both^  two. 

Here  Fk>rent  was  utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  say.     At  laot  he  exclaims, 

I  n^ot  what  answer  I  shall  give, 
But  ever,  while  that  I  may  live, 
I  will  that  ye  be  my  mistress, 
For  I  can  naught  myselv^  guess 
Which  is  the  best  unto  my  choice. 
Thus  grant  I  you  mine  whole  voice. 
Choose  for  us  bothen,  I  you  pray, 
And,  what  as  ever  that  ye  say. 
Right  as  ye  will6,  so  will  L 

This  is  the  point — ^he  yields  up  his  will  entirely  to  hers.     This  is  what  •«  iltf 
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vromen  most  desire,"  to  be  sovereign  of  man's  loTe : — in  short — to  Lave  their 
own  way.    The  bride  then  thus  answers  the  happy  groom : 

•My  lord,"  she  saide,  ** grand-merci ' 
For  of  this  word  that  ye  now  sayn 
That  ye  have  made  me  sovereign, 
My  destiny  is  overpassed ; 
That  ne'er  hereaAer  shall  be  lass'd* 
My  beauty,  which  that  I  now  have, 
TUi  I  betake  unto  my  grave. 
Both  night  and  day,  as  I  am  now, 
I  shall  alway  be  such  to  you. 
Thus,  I  am  yours  for  everm6." 


JAMES  I.  OF  SCOTLAND.     1395—1437. 

To  an  incident  which  happened  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  of  England, 
we  are  indebted  for  the  most  elegant  poem  that  was  produced  during  the 
early  part  of  the  flfVeenth  century— ^  The  King's  Quair,''>  by  James  L  ol 
Scotland. 

This  prince  was  the  second  son  of  Robert  III.,  and  was  bom  in  1395.  Hii 
elder  brother  died,  and  tlie  king  detennined  to  send  bis  surviving  son,  Jomca 
to  be  educated  at  tlie  court  of  his  ally,  Charles  VI.,  of  France;  and  bo  em- 
barked  for  tliat  country  with  a  numerous  train  of  attendants  in  1405.  But  the 
ship  was  stopped  by  an  English  squadron,  and  tlie  passengers  were,  by  ordei 
of  Henry  IV.,  sent  to  London.  It  was,  of  course,  an  outrageous  violation  of 
all  right,  for  Henry  to  make  James  a  prisoner;  but  tlie  accident  that  placed 
him  in  his  power  was  ultimately  advantageous  to  tlie  prince  as  well  as  to 
the  nation  he  was  bom  to  govern.  He  was  at  tliat  time  only  ten  years  of 
age,  but  Henry,  though  he  kept  him  closely  confined,  took  great  pains  to 
have  him  educated  in  the  most  tliorough  manner,  and  so  rapid  was  the  pro- 
gress that  he  made  in  his  studies  Uiat  he  soon  became  a  prodigy  of  erudition, 
and  excelled  in  every  branch  of  polite  accomplishments. 

During  fifteen  years  of  his  capdvity,  he  seemed  forgotten  or  at  least  neg- 
lected by  his  subjects.  The  admiration  of  strangers  and  the  consciousness 
of  his  own  talents  only  rendered  his  situation  more  irksome,  and  he  had 
begim  to  abandon  himself  to  despair,  when  he  was  fortunately  consoled  for 
his  seclusion  at  Windsor  Castle  by  a  passion  of  which  sovereigns  in  quie* 
possession  of  a  tlirone  have  seldom  the  good  fortune  to  feel  the  influence 
The  object  of  his  admiration  was  the  lady  Jane  Bftaufort,  (daughter  of  John 
Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerset,)  whom  ho  afterwards  niarritnl,  and  in  whoso 
commendation  he  composed  his  principal  poetical  work,  **  Tlio  King  s  Qiiair." 
In  1423  he  was  relea;»ed,  and,  taking  possession  of  the  tlirone  of  his  ancestors, 
he  did  very  n«uch  to  improve  Uie  civilization  of  his  country,  by  repressing 
many  disorders,  and  enacdng  many  salutary  laws.    But  his  stringent  nieosuret 

1  Msay  tkuk*.  *  LevMiMd. 

t  -  Onalr,**  quire,  iNunphlet,  or  uook ;  hence  the  '*  King*!  Quair"  means  Uw  Klng*a  Book.  Mt 
HUB*!  •*Spoctiiieii»,"  L  999,  Warton'B  ''HUtory  of  BnyJlab  Poetry,"  U.  4s7,  and  Park**  cdttlwi  of 
Walpole*!  "Koyal  and  Noble  Authors.' 
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ofrefixmi  were  very  ofienrive  to  a  lawless  nobility;  a  conspiracy  wtis  foiined 
Bgaiost  him,  and  he  was  murdered  at  Perth,  in  1437. 

The  chief  poem  of  James  L,  as  mentioned  above,  consists  of  one  hnndred 
and  ninety-seven  stanzas.  It  contains  various  particulars  of  his  own  life ;  is 
fiill  of  simplicity  and  feeling,  and,  as  has  been  correctly  said,  is  superior  to 
any  poetry  besides  that  of  Chaucer  produced  in  England  before  tlie  reign  of 
Elizabeth^-— as  will  be  testified  by  the  following  stanzas. 


OH   HIS   BELOVED. 

The  longe  dayes  and  the  nigfatis  eke 
I  would  bewail  my  fortune  in  tlMS  wise ; 

For  which  again*  distress  comfort  to  seek. 
My  custom  was  on  momis  for  to  rise 
Early  as  day :  0  happy  exercise  I 

By  thee  come  I  to  joy  out  of  torment  ;— 

Bat  now  to  purpose  of  my  first  intent. 

Bewailing  in  my  chamber  thus  alone, 
Despaired  of  all  joy  and  remedy, 

For-tired  of  my  thought,  and  woe-begone, 
And  to  the  window  gan  I  walk  in  hye,* 
To  see  the  world  and  folk  that  went  forby ; 

As,  for  the  time,  (though  I  of  mirthis  food 

Might  have  no  more,)  to  look  it  did  me  good. 

Now  was  there  made,  fast  by  the  Touris  wall, 
A  garden  fair;'  and  in  the  comers  set 

An  herbere,^  green ;  with  wandis  long  and  small 
Railed  about,  and  so  with  treeis  set 
Was  all  the  place,  and  hawthorn  hedges  knet 

That  life*  was  none  [a]  walking  there  forby, 

That  might  within  scarce  any  wight  espy. 

And  on  the  smalle  grene  twistis  sat 
The  little  sweete  nightingale,  and  sung 

So  loud  and  clear  the  hymnis  consecrate 
Of  lovis  use,  now  soft,  now  loud  among, 
That  all  the  gardens  and  the  wallis  rung 

Right  of  their  song ;  and  on  the  couple  next* 

Of  their  sweet  harmony :  and  lo  the  text ! 

*  Worshippe  ye  that  lovers  bene  tliis  May, 
For  of  your  bliss  the  calomls  are  bejrun ; 
And  sing  with  us,  *  Away !  winter  away ! 


1    vitaat.  tniute. 

t    he  gATdois  of  thU  period  wem  to  have  be«n  very  Bmall.  In  Ctanncer's    Trotnit  and  CicHselde' 
«•  •jMd  tf  •  MUBC  place  IndtObrenUy  called  a  fcrdra  and  a  yevd  ;  and  Uila,  at  Windsor,  ftii  iy  Mr  T^mmv 
w*.  w  pratably  either  tn  tte  yard  or  on  tlie  terraoa. 

4  ftdL  Aly  an  arbour,  thoush  tbe  word  la  also  very  fTeqnenUy  naed  for  an  Aerteyyv  or  sarden  of 
iiafie*.  ft  Ltvins  person. 

•  Mr'  ytler  tanaglnca  that  thlarelatea  to  the  pairing  of  Uw  birds  t  but  tbe  word  en^  aeenis  here 
!•%»?    )d aa  a  Bxnsloal term. 
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ComOi  sumxnerf  oome  I  the  sweet  8eas6n  and  snn ! 

Awake,  for  shame !  that  have  your  heavens  won ! ' 
And  amorously  lift  up  your  headis  all ; 
Thank  Love,  that  list  you  to  his  mercy  call  I' " 

When  they  this  song  had  sung  a  little  throw,' 
They  stent?  awhile,  and,  therewith  unafraid 

As  I  beheld,  and  cast  mine  eyen  a-Iowe, 

From  bough  to  bough  they  hipped^  and  they  played. 
And  freshly,  in  their  birdis  kind,  array'd 

Their  feathers  new,  and  fre^  them  in  the  sun,  « 

And  thanked  Love  that  had  their  makis'  won. 


And  therewith  cast  I  down  mine  eye  again. 
Whereas  I  saw,  walking  under  the  Tower 

Full  secretly,  new  comyn  her  to  pleyne,^ 
The  fidrest,  or  the  freshest  younge  flower 
That  ever  I  saw,  methought,  before  tliat  hour; 

For  which  sudden  abate  anon  astert* 

The  blood  of  all  my  body  to  my  heart 

And  though  I  stood  abased  tho  a  lyte,^ 
No  wonder  was  j  for  why  ?  my  wittis  all 

Were  so  overcome  with  pleasance  and  delight 
Only  through  letting  of  mine  eyen  (all. 
That  suddenly  my  heart  become  her  tlirall 

For  ever ;  of  free  will ;  for  of  menace 

There  was  no  token  in  her  sweete  &ce. 

And  in  my  head  I  drew  right  hastily ; 

And  efl-soones  I  lent  it  forth  again : 
And  saw  her  walk  that  very  womanly, 

With  no  wight  mo*  but  only  women  twain. 

Then  gan  I  study  in  myselfj  and  sayn. 
"  Ah  sweet,  are  ye  a  worldly  creature, 
Or  heavenly  thing  in  likeness  of  natOre  ? 

**  Or  are  ye  god  Cupidis  own  princess, 
And  comen  are  to  loose  me  out  of  Ixind  ? 

Or  are  ye  very  Nature  the  goddess, 

That  have  depainted  with  your  heavenly  hand 
This  garden  full  of  flouris  as  they  stand  '< 

What  shall  I  think,  alas !  what  reverence 

Shall  I  mester"  [un]  to  your  excellence? 

"  Giflf*  ye  a  goddess  be,  and  that  ye  like 

To  do  me  pain,  I  may  it  not  astert : 
Giff  ye  be  worldly  wight,  tliat  doth  me  sike,*^ 


1  Ml'.  Tjtier  explains  thia  at  IbDowt :  *•  Te  tint  have  attained  yonr  highest  bUaa,  by  wlnnlnf 
■tea.'^—aeethelaatiliieof  thenextstansa.  SAUttletlme.  •  Koi>ped 

*  Hopped.  ft  Pecked.  6  Mates. 

*  nils  seema  to  mean  wsplii*! ;  but  should  It  not  rather  be  phff*,  to  ^Iqror  sportt 

*  ItarUdbaek.         f  Then  a  Uttto.        lOMore.         l\  JdmbUiUrr      Hit       UMafecM* 
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Why  leaO  God  make  you  so,  my  dearest  heart, 

To  do  a  silly  prirancr  thiis  smart, 
That  lores  you  all,  and  wote  of  nought  but  wot 
And,  therefore,  mercy  sweet  1  sen  it  is  sa'* 
•  •••••• 

Of  her  array  the  form  gif  I  shall  write, 

Toward  ber  golden  hair  and  rich  attire, 
In  fret-wise  couch'd^  with  pearlis  white, 

And  great^  balas'  lemyng<  as  the  fire, 

With  many  an  emerant  and  fair  sapphire, 
And  on  her  head  a  chaplet  fresh  of  hue 
Of  plumys,  parted  red,  and  white,  and  blue. 

Full  of  quaking  spangis*  bright  as  gold. 
Forged  of  shape  like  to  the  amorettis  ;* 

So  new,  so  liresli,  so  pleasant  to  behold ; 
The  plumis  eke  like  to  the  floure-jonettis,^ 
And  other  of  shape  like  to  the  floure-jonettis  ;* 

And  above  all  tliis  tliere  was,  well  I  wote. 

Beauty  enough  to  make  a  world  to  dote  1 

About  her  neck,  white  as  the  fyrc  amaillc,* 

A  goodly  chain  of  small  orfeverye  ]^^ 
Whereby  there  hung  a  ruby  without  fail. 

Like  to  an  heart  [y-]  shapcn  verily, 

That  as  a  spark  of  lowe,"  so  wantonly 
Seemed  burning  upon  her  white  tliroat ; 
Now  gif  there  was  good  party,  God  it  wote. 

And  for  to  walk,  tliat  froshe  Maye's  morrow, 
And  hook  she  had  upon  her  tissue  white, 

That  goodlier  had  not  been  seen  to-forrow,'* 
As  I  suppose ;  and  girt  she  was  a  lyte  ;'* 
Thus  lialfliiig'^  loose  fur  hnste,  to  such  delight 

It  was  to  see  her  youth  in  gooUihead, 

That,  for  rudeness,  to  speak  lliereof  I  dread. 

In  her  was  youth,  beauty,  with  humble  aport. 

Bounty,  richcss,  and  womanly  feature ; 
God  better  wote  than  my  pen  can  report : 

Wisdom,  largess,  estate,  and  cunning  sure. 

In  every  point  so  guided  her  measure. 
In  word,  in  deed,  in  shape,  in  countenance. 
That  Nature  might  no  more  her  child  avancc. 


1  fMM«i  t  tbat  la,  "If  thou  art  a  goddesi,  I  cAnnot  resist  thy  power;  but  If  only  a  morUU  crea* 
Oo4  toely  cannot  le«t  or  Incline  you  to  grieve  or  give  pain  to  a  poor  cnsature  that  loves 
**^TfUt^  S  Inlakl  like  fret-work.  >  A  aort  of  prccloua  atone.  4  Shinui^. 

4 gp^jiBl'*^  *  "Made  tn  the  fbrm  of  a  iovc-kiiot  or  K^rLind.**— Tytirr. 

1  A.  kind  of  Illy.    It  U  coTyectured  that  tlic  royal  poet  may  here  fOliide  covertly  to  the  name  of  his 
Mxeas,  which.  In  the  diniinnUve,  was  Jnnet  or  Jonct.— rAoouon't  KdUion  of  Dnf^t  Qakait.  Ayr,  1S1I4. 
•  The  repetition  of  this  word  1*  apparently  a  miHtakc  of  the  orlKlnol  Iranncrlber. 
t  do.  b  thla  an  error  tor  fair  muU,  1.  e.  enamel  r  ii>  Gukl-work.  U  Fire,  flane. 

IS  Biftra.  IS  A  liUJc.  H  HaV 
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And  when  she  walked  had  a  litdo  tliraw 

Under  the  sweete  greene  boughis  bent, 
Her  fkir  fVesh  face,  as  wliite  as  any  snaw, 

She  turned  has,  and  furth  her  wayis  went; 

But  tlio  began  mine  aches  and  torment, 
To  see  her  part  and  follow  I  na  might; 
Methought  the  day  was  turned  into  night' 


WILLIAM  CAXTON.    1413^1491. 

OAIbtont  BtOl  U17  gntltode  oonfeH 
To  Caxiov,  ftmnder  of  tlM  Busuh  Ftanx 
Btaoe  first  thy  moanUdiM  roM^  or  rtv«r>  llow'dl, 
Who  on  thy  lalea  so  rich  a  hoon  hestow'd  t 


Lord  I  taught  by  thee,  when  Caxto*  bade 
HJs  silent  words  for  ever  speak : 

A  crave  (br  tyrants  then  was  made- 
Then  crack*d  the  chain  which  yet  shall  break. 

SixMfr. 

Thb  name  of  William  Caxton  will  ever  be  held  in  gratefiil  remembrance 
by  the  world  of  letters,  for  he  it  was  who  intrtxluced  the  art  of  printing  into 
England.  He  was  born  in  the  county  of  Kent  in  the  year  1413,  and  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  was  put  as  an  ax)prenti(>e  to  a  merchant  of  London.  In  con- 
sideration of  his  integrity  and  good  behavior,  his  master  bequeathed  him  a 
small  sum  of  money  as  a  capital  with  which  to  trade.  He  was  soon  chcraen 
by  the  Mercer's  Company  to  be  their  tigent  in  Holland  and  Flanders,  in  which 
coimtries  he  spent  about  twenty-three  years.  While  there,  the  new  invention 
of  the  art  of  printing*  was  everywhere  spoken  of;  and  Caxton,  at  a  great 

1  *<  It  would,  pertiaps,  be  dUBcnlt  to  select  even  flrom  Chaucer's  most  finished  works  a  long  spedmen 
of  deocrlythre  poetry  so  unUbrmly  elegant  as  this :  Indeed  somo  of  the  verses  are  so  highly  flnlahed, 
that  they  would  not  dlsflgure  the  compositions  of  Dryden,  Pope,  or  Gray.**— JSIIb. 

t  It  Is  not  a  little  alnguhur  that  the  history  of  prlnUng,  that  art  which  commemoratea  an  other  in* 
▼entions,  and  which  hands  down  to  posterity  every  Important  event.  Is  so  enveloped  In  nyatery  thai 
the  ablest  minds  tn  Europe  have  had  tong  and  acrtmontons  dispntaUons  respecting  the  question  to 
what  place  and  to  what  person  the  Invention  Is  rightfully  due.  Tliere  Is  not  spaoe  here  to  give  even 
an  ouUtne  of  these  controversies ;  I  can  merely  give  the  result.  The  two  cttlea  whkdi  datan  the 
discovery  are  Haarlem  or  Ilaerlem,  a  city  of  North  Holland,  and  Menta,  In  Germany  on  the  Rhine. 
The  dispute,  however,  as  Mr.  Tlwperley  properly  observes,  has  turned  rather  on  words  than  tui», 
arising  nrom  the  dlSbrent  deflnlUons  of  the  worJ  ratNTiKO.  If  the  honor  Is  to  be  awarded  from  ths 
discovery  of  the  principle,  It  Is  unquesUonably  due  to  Lawrence  Coktor,  of  HaRrlem,  who  Urst  found 
out  the  method  of  Impressing  characters  on  paper,  by  means  of  blocks  of  carved  wood,  about  t4M. 
If  movable  typeo  be  consUered  the  criterion,  as  It  seems  to  mo  they  must,  Uie  merit  of  the  InventtoB 
Is  due  to  John  Outtenburg,  of  Menta,  who  used  them  about  liiO :  wlUIe  ScboeOH-,  In  conjunction 
viUi  Faust,  was  the  first  who  founded  types  of  metal. 

Prom  all  the  arguments  and  opinions,  therefore,  which  have  been  adduced  In  this  Important  con. 

»xoversy,  the  following  conclusion  may  be  satlsfiurtortly  drawn.    To  JOHTT  GUTTKNBITRO,  of 

Menti,  Is  due  the  appellation  of  FaTBaa  or  PaivTiva;  to  PETKR  SCHOEFFER  that  of  ramaa  o» 

hrmMrwonmnui  and  to  JOHN  FAUST  that  of  asaaonic  PAtaov,  by  whose  peeonlary  aid  thi 

t^vaaertU  dheorery  was  brought  rapldl>-  to  pcrfoction 
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expense  of  time  and  labor,  and  with  an  industry  to  which  all  obstacles  wiU 
ever  give  way,  rmulc  bimself  complete  master  of  it,  as  then  known.  He  first 
employed  himself  in  translating  from  French  into  English,  The  Recuyett^  o/tht 
miona  of  Trm/t,  which  was  published  at  Cologne,  1471,  and  is  the  first  book 
ever  printed  in  the  English  language.  Tlie  next  year  Caxton  returned  to 
England,  and  in  1474  put  forth  Tlie  Game  of  Qiess,  remarkable  as  being  the 
first  book  ever  printed  in  England.  It  was  entitled,  The  Ocant  and  Playt  of 
tke  Chnm :  TrantUUed  out  of  the  Frttich^  and  isnprynUd  by  WiUiam  Caxton. 
Fynythtd  the  last  day  of  Marcht,  the  yer  of  our  Lord  God^  a  thousand  foure  hut^ 
dndy  Ixxiaj. 

Caxton  was  a  man  who  united  great  modesty  and  simplicity  of  character 
to  indefatigable  industry.  He  styled  himself  •«  simple  William  Caxton."  Ho 
printed,  in  all,  about  sixty-four  different  works,  a  great  number  of  which  ho 
translated  as  well  as  printed ;  and  those  which  he  did  not  translate,  he  often 
revised  and  altered ;  so  that,  in  point  of  language,  they  may  be  considered  as 
his  own.  He  continued  to  prepare  works  for  the  press  to  the  very  close  of 
his  life ;  and  though  of  no  brilliancy  of  talent,  he  exemplifies,  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  how  much  good  one  man  may  do,  of  even  moderate  powers,  provided 
he  industriously  and  faithfully  employs  all  that  has  been  given  to  him  with  an 
eye  single  to  one  great  object' 

Among  other  works'  printed  by  Caxton  were  the  Chronicles  of  England, 
which  contained  indeed  some  true  history,  but  much  more  of  romantic  fable, 
iLi  a  specimen  of  the  latter,  the  following  may  be  given  upon  the 

ORIGIN   OF   THE    NAME   OF   ALBION. 

Before  that  I  will  speak  of  Brute,*  it  shall  be  shewed  how  the 
land  of  England  was  first  named  Albion,  and  by  what  encheson* 
it  was  so  named. 

Of  the  noble  land  of  Syria,  there  was  a  royal  king  and  mighty, 
and  a  man  of  great  renown,  that  was  called  Dioclesian,  that  well 
and  worthily  him  governed  and  ruled  thro'  his  noble  chivalry ;  so 
that  he  conquered  all  the  lands  about  him ;  so  that  almost  all  tho 
kings  of  the  world  to  him  were  attendant.  It  befel  thus  that  this 
Dioclesian  spoused  a  gentle  damsel  that  was  wonder  fair,  that  was 
his  uncle's  daughter,  Labana.  And  she  loved  him  as  reason 
would ;  so  that  he  had  by  her  thirty-three  daughters ;  of  the 
which  the  eldest  was  called  Albine.  And  these  damsels,  when 
they  came  unto  age,  became  so  fair  that  it  was  wonder.  Whereof 
Dioclesian  anon  let  make  a  summoning;,  and  commanded  by  his 
letters,  that  all  the  kings  that  held  of  him,  should  come  at  a  cer- 
tain day,  as  in  his  letters  were  contained,  to  make  a  feast  royal. 
At  which  day,  thither  they  came,  and  brought  with  them  admi- 
rals, princes,  and  dukes,  and  noble  chivalry.  The  feast  was  roy- 
ally arrayed ;  and  there  they  Hved  in  joy  and  mirth  enough,  thai 

1  CompOtitloD— ■elecClon.  t  Read— •*  Life  of  Caxton,**  publiibed  by  the  Society  Ibr  the  DtT- 

ItealOB  of  UaeAd  Koowledge.  I  For  a  full  Uitt  of  bla  works,  »ee  Amea's  ••Typovntphtcal  AnUqiil- 

tka***  or  «*  TtoBpcrley's  Utolory  of  PrinUng."  pa«e  1S».  «  This  Brute  waa  the  grandaon  or  AncAs 

tad  tlK  oU  chronicles  derived  the  deeoent  of  the  Brttona  ttom  the  Trq}aDa.  %  Cbance 
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it  was  wonder  to  wyte.*  And  it  befel  thus,  that  Dioclcsian  thought 
to  marry  his  daughters  among  all  those  kings  that  were  of  that 
solemnity.  And  so  they  spake  and  did,  that  Albine,  his  eldest 
daughter,  and  aJl  her  sisters,  richly  were  married  unto  'hirty-three 
kings,  that  were  lords  of  great  honour  and  of  power,  at  this  solem- 
nity. And  when  the  solemnity  was  done,  every  king  took  his 
wife,  and  led  them  into  their  own  country,  and  there  made  them 
queens. 

The  story  then  goes  on  to  relate  how  these  thirty-thiee  wives  conspired  to 
kill  their  husbands,  all  on  the  same  night,  and  ^  anon,  as  their  lords  were 
asleep,  they  cut  all  their  husbands'  throats ;  and  so  they  slew  them  all." 

When  that  Dioclesian,  their  father,  heard  of  this  thing,  he  be- 
came furiously  wroth  against  his  daughters,  and  anon  would 
them  all  have  brente.'  But  all  the  barons  and  lords  of  Syria 
counseled  not  so  for  to  do  such  straitness"  to  his  own  daughters ; 
but  only  should  void  the  land  of  them  for  evermore ;  so  that  they 
never  should  come  again ;  and  so  he  did. 

And  Dioclesian,  that  was  their  father,  anon  commanded  them 
to  go  into  a  ship,  and  delivered  to  them  victuals  for  half  a  year. 
And  when  this  was  done,  all  the  sisters  went  into  the  ship,  and 
sailed  forth  in  the  sea,  and  took  all  their  friends  to  Apolin,  that 
was  their  God.  And  so  long  they  sailed  in  the  sea,  till  at  the  kst 
they  came  and  arrived  in  an  isle,  that  was  all  wilderness.  And 
when  dame  Albine  was  come  to  that  land,  and  all  her  sisters,  this 
Albine  went  first  forth  out  of  the  ship,  and  said  to  her  other  sis- 
ters :  For  as  much,  (said  she,)  as  I  am  the  eldest  sister  of  all  this 
company,  and  first  this  land  hath  tal^en  ;  and  for  as  much  as  my 
name  is  Albine,  I  will  that  this  land  be  called  Albion,  after  mine 
own  name.  And  anon,  all  her  sisters  granted  to  her  with  a  good 
will. 


WILLIAM  DUNBAR.     1465—1530. 


William  Buhbar  is  pronounced  by  Kllis,<  to  bo  "tlie  greatest  poet  Scot- 
land has  produced."  His  writings,  however,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
remained  in  the  obscurity  of  manuscript,  till  the  1>eginning  of  the  last  century; 
but  his  fame  since  then  has  been  continually  rising.  His  chief  ix)ems  are 
Thb  Thistli  Airo  Tux  Ross,  Tux  Dahcb,  and  TiixOoLuxif  Txaex.  The 
Thistle  and  the  Rose  was  occasioned  by  the  marriage  of  James  IV.  of  Soot- 
land  with  Margaret  Tudor,  tlie  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  of  England, 
an  «vent  in  which  the  whole  future  poUtical  stnte  of  both  nations  was  vitally 
interested,  mu\  which  ultimately  produced  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  and 

*  Know.  t  Burnt.  *  Strictitesi.  «  '*8pcdnien«  of  the  Early  Bn«llab  Po«l^** 

ra/.  J.  n  fiT?:  but  Mlionlil  he  not  have  rxivptod  Bums  and  Mr  WaUer  Boott  r 
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kingdonuft,  m  the  person  of  James  YI.  of  Scotland,  and  I.  of  England,  1603<— 
1625.  This  poem  opexu  with  the  ibilowing  stanzas,  remarkable  for  their  dt> 
icriptiye  and  picturesque  beauties : 

Quhen'  Merche  wes  with  variand  windis  past, 
And  Appryll  had  witli  hir  silver  shouris 
Tane  leif<  at  Nature,  with  ane  orient  blast, 
And  lusty  May,  that  muddir^  is  of  flouria, 
Had  maid  the  birdis  to  begyn  thair  houris, 
Amang  the  tcndir  odouris  reid  and  qnhyt 
Quhois*  harmony  to  heir  it  wes  delyt : 

In  bed  at  morrow  sleiping  as  I  lay, 
Methocht  Aurora,  with  her  cristall  ene 
In  at  the  window  lukit^  by  the  day, 
And  halsit^  me  with  visage  pale  and  grene ; 
On  quhois  hand  a  lark  sang,  fro  the  splene,^ 
"  Awak,  luvaris,*  out  of  your  slemering,* 
Se  how  the  lusty  morrow  dois  upspring  P 

Methocht  fresche  May  befoir  my  bed  upstude, 
In  weidw  depaynt  of  mony  diverse  hew, 
Sober,  benyng,  and  full  of  mansuetude, 
In  bright  atteir  of  flouris  forgit' '  now, 
Hevinly  of  color,  quliyt,  reid,  brown,  and  blew, 
Balmit  in  dew,  and  gilt  witli  Phebus'  bemys ; 
Quhil  al  the  house  illumynit  of  her  lemys.*^ 

Tn  Dakcx  of  the  Seoen  Deadly  Sins  through  Hell  has  much  merit.  On  the 
eve  of  Lent,  a  day  of  general  confession,  the  poet,  in  a  dream,  sees  a  display  of 
heaven  and  ^U.  Mahomet,!^  or  the  devil,  commands  a  dance  to  be  performed 
by  a  select  party  of  fiends,  and  immediately  the  Seven  Deadly  Shu  appear, 
llie  Ibilowing  is  a  description  of  Ewr:— 

Next  in  the  dance  folio  wit  Ihvt, 
FUd  full  of  feid>«  and  fellony. 

Hid  malyce  and  dispyte ; 
For  pryvie  haterit  **  that  tratour  irymlit,'^ 
Him  folio  wit  mony  freik  dissymlit,*^ 

With  feynit  wordis  quhyte. 
And  flattereis  into  mens  facis. 
And  back-bjrttaris  '8  of  sundry  racis, 

To  ley"*  that  had  delyte. 
With  rownaris*>  of  fals  lesingis:*' 
AUace !  that  courtis  of  noble  kingis 

Of  tham  can  nevir  be  quyte!"** 

As  a  specimen  of  one  of  his  nunor  poems  take  the  following,  contaiiaiif 
mich  wholesome  advice : — 


1  Wtan.  QshM  tlM  fbroe  of  mu     t  Tftkcn  leave.     •  Mother.       4  Whose.     §  Looked.      6  Bhfled. 
1  mh  good  wOL      •  Loven.       •  SlumberiDK.       10  Attire.       U  Forged,  made.      U  Brlghtueea. 
IS  Tbe  ChrletlaiUb  in  the  cnuadea,  were  aocuatomcd  to  hear  the  Saraeene  swear  by  thdr  Prophet 
lahomrt,  who  then  became,  In  Europe,  another  name  ibr  the  DeviL 

M  Xnalty.        »  Hatred.        1«  Trembled.       17  DUMsmbling  gallant.       It  Backbiters       U  Utb 
V  Bonndens  whispera.    To  rommd  te  <iW  «ar,  or  almply  to  rowM^  wai  to  whUper  In  the  ear. 
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NO   TREASURE    WITHOUT   GLADNESS. 

I. 

Be  merry,  man  I  and  take  not  sair  in  mind 

The  wavering  of  this  wretcliit  world  of  sorrow  I 
To  God  be  humble,  and  to  thy  friend  be  kind. 

And  with  thy  neighbours  gladly  lend  and  borrow . 
His  cliance  to-night,  it  may  be  thine  to-morrow. 

Be  blithe  in  heart  for  any  a  venture ; 
For  oft  with  wysure^  it  lias  been  said  aforrow,' 

Without  glaihi^ss  availis  no  treasiure. 

IL. 

Make  thee  good  cheer  of  it  that  God  thee  sends, 

For  worldis  wrak*  but  wel&re,  nouglit  avails : 
Na  good  is  thine,  save  only  but  thou  spends ; 

Remenaut  all  thou  brookis  but  with  bales> 
Seek  to  solace  when  sadness  diee  assails: 

In  dolour  lang  thy  life  may  not  endure; 
Wherefore  of  comfort  set  up  all  thy  sails: 

Without  gladness  availis  no  treasOre. 

III. 

Follow  on  pity;'  flee  trouble  and  debate; 

With  famous  folkis  hold  thy  company ; 
Be  charitable,  and  humble  in  thine  estate, 

For  worldly  honour  lastis  but  a  cry;' 
For  trouble  in  earth  take  no  melancholy;  ^ 

Be  rich  in  patience,  gif  thou  in  goods  be  poor ; 
Who  livis  merry,  he  livis  mightily : 

Without  gladness  availis  no  treasure. 

IT. 

Though  all  the  werk'  tliat  ever  had  livand  wight 
Were  only  tliine,  no  more  thy  part  does  fall 

But  meat,  drink,  clais,*  and  of  ilie  laif  a  sight! 
Yet,  to  the  Judge  thou  shall  give  'compt  of  all. 

Ane  reckoning  right  comes  of  ane  ragment  'o  small, 
Be  just,  and  joyous,  and  do  to  none  u^ure, 

AirU  TRUTH  tHALL  MAKE  THX£  BTROITO  AS  ANT  WALL: 

Without  gladness  availi&  no  treasure. 

1  wisdom.  S  A-ft>re,  bufbre.  B  Merchandise,  trcnaure;  that  ta,  world's  trash  without 

iMKlth     Here  we  see  the  original,  etymologleal  meaning  of  the  preposition  M  to  be  a«te«<. 

*  Tlioa  canst  enjoy  aU  the  remainder  only  with  telv,  or  sorrow.  ft  Originally  fHf  and  §lttg  are  the 
■ame.       *  Ho  longer  than  a  sound,     f  Possessions.     •  Clothes,     t  Bcmainder-     P  One  aooMDpb 
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SIR  THOMAS  MORE.     1480—1539. 


MOBI, 


yrba,  with  a  feneroaa  thoogb  mIsUken  mb^ 

Wtthatood  a  brutal  tyrant's  luefui  rafe^ 

Like  Cato  Arm,  like  ArlnUdes  Juat, 

like  rigid  CiBdonatus  nobly  poor— 

▲  dauntlesa  soul  erect,  who  smiled  on  death. 

Thoicsov. 

Sim  Thomas  Momi  was,  without  doubt,  the  most  prominent  character  ol 
ihe  reign  of  Henry  VTIL  He  was  born  in  London  in  the  year  1480.  When 
a  boy  he  was  in  the  &mily  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  used  to  say 
of  him  to  his  guests,  **  This  boy  who  waits  at  my  table,  who  lives  to  see  it, 
will  prove  a  manrellous  man."  He  entered  the  University  of  Oxford  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  was  elected  member  of  Par* 
liament  In  1516  he  was  sent  to  Flanders  on  an  important  mission,  and  on 
his  return,  the  king  conferred  on  him  the  honor  of  knighthood,  and  appointed 
him  one  of  his  privy  council.  In  1529,  on  the  disgrace  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
be  was  appointed  Lord  Chancellor,  being  the  first  layman  who  ever  held  the 
office.  But  he  was  soon  to  experience  in  himself  the  language  which  Shak- 
speare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Wolsey  to  Cromwell, — 

•*Bow  wretched 
Is  Chat  poor  man  that  bangs  on  princes'  Divors." 

Henry  YUL  doubtless  raised  More  to  this  high  ofHce,  that  he  might  aid 
him  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  his  wife,  and  to  marry  Anne  Boleyn.  But  More 
was  sincerely  attached  to  the  Roman  chiuxih,  and  looked  with  horror  upon 
any  thing  that  was  denounced  by  the  supreme  head  of  tlie  church,  as  the 
king's  divorce  was  by  the  pope.  He  tlierefore  begged  that  monster  of  wick- 
edness, Henry  YUL,  to  excuse  him  from  giving  an  opinion.  But  the  tyrant 
was  relentless,  and  the  result  was,  that  when  the  Act  of  Supremacy  was 
passed  by  Parliament,  1534,  declaring  Henry  to  be  the  supreme  head  of  the 
church.  More  refused  to  take  the  oath  required  of  him,  and  he  died  on  a 
scailbld,  a  martyr  to  his  adhesion  to  the  pap^  church,  and  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1535.  «  Nothing  is  wanting,"  (says  Mr.  Hume,) 
•  to  the  glory  of  this  end  but  a  better  cause.  But  as  the  man  followed  his 
principles  and  sense  of  duty,  however  misguided,  his  constancy  and  intogri^ 
are  not  the  less  objects  of  our  admiration. " 

More  was  a  man  of  true  genius,  and  of  a  mind  enriched  with  all  the  learn- 
ing of  his  time,  and  no  one  had  a  greater  influence  over  his  contemporaries. 
He  held  continued  correspondence  with  tlie  learned  men  of  Europe.  The 
great  Erasmus  went  to  England  on  purpose  to  ei^joy  the  pleasure  of  his  con 
vcrsation.  It  is  said  that  their  first  meeting  was  at  the  lord  mayor^s  table,  at 
that  time  alwajrs  open  to  men  of  learning  and  eminence,  but  they  were  un- 
knoMm  to  each  other.  At  dinner,  a  dispute  arising  on  some  theological  points, 
Erasmus  expressed  himself  with  great  severity  of  the  clergy,  and  ridiculed, 
with  considerable  acrimony,  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  More  re- 
Kiined  witli  all  his  strength  of  argument  aiul  keenness  of  wit  Erasmus,  thus 
a«dailed,  exclaimed  with  some  vehemence,  «  ^ut  tu  Monu  r<,  out  nulltit  ;"*  tt> 
which  More  with  great  readiness  replied,  "  jiut  tu  et  EroMmuty  aid  Diabobu,^'  > 

1  ••  Ton  are  either  More  or  no  one."  >"  Either  fou  are  Snwuut  or  tte  Dvfli-*^ 
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In  this  contest  Sir  Thomases  wit,  if  not  his  arguments,  rather  prevailed ;  but 
nut  long  after,  Erasmus  had  a  far  greater  advantage.  More  had  lent  Eras- 
mus a  horse,  which  he  took  over  with  him  to  Holland.  Instead  of  returning 
it  to  the  owner,  he  sent  him  the  following  epigram,  intended  as  an  answer  to 
the  former  arguments  of  Sir  Thomas  on  the  subject  of  transubstantiation: — 

Quod  mmi  dlxIaU 
De  corpora  Chrtotl, 

Crede  qudd  edaa,  et  edla; 
ale  tlbl  rewrfbo 
De  too  palfirldov 

Crede  qudd  taabeu,  et  habaeJl 

More  was  of  a  very  cheerful  or  rather  mirthful  disposition,  which  forsook 
«im  not  to  the  last,  and  he  jested  even  when  about  to  lay  his  head  upon  the 
•lock.  The  following  couplet,  which  is  attributed  to  him,  indicates  the  state 
of  mind,  which  may  have  partially  enabled  him  to  meet  his  &te  with  a  forti- 
tade  so  admirable : 

If  evils  come  not,  then  our  fears  are  vain ; 
And  if  they  do,  fear  but  augmenta  the  pain. 

Truth,  however,  compels  me  to  add  that  his  character  presents  many  inoon- 
sbtencies;  for  though  he  was  a  witty  companion,  he  was  a  stern  fanatic; 
though  playful  and  afiectionate  in  his  own  household,  he  lorded  it  with  an 
iron  rod  over  God^s  heritage ;  tliough  an  enlightened  statesman,  ably  arguing 
in  his  study  against  sanguinary  laws,  from  his  chair  of  office  he  spared  no 
pains  to  carry  the  most  sanguinary  into  execution ;  and  tliough  ranked  as  a 
philosopher,  he,  every  Friday,  scourged  his  own  body  with  whips  of  knotted 
cords,  and  by  way  of  further  penance,  wore  a  hair  shirt  next  to  his  lacerated 
skin. 

The  most  celebrated  work  of  Sir  Thomas  More  was  his  Utopia.*  The 
title  of  it  is  as  follows :  «  «  A  most  pleasant,  fruitful,  and  witty  Work  of  the 
best  State  of  the  public  Weal,  and  of  the  new  Isle  called  Utopia.**  It  is  a 
philosophical  romance,  in  which  More,  aAer  the  manner  of  Plato,  erects  an 
imaginary  republic,  arranges  society  in  a  form  entirely  new,  and  endows  it 
witli  institutions  more  likely,  as  he  thought,  to  secure  its  happiness,  than  any 
which  mankind  had  hitherto  experienced.  But  while  there  is  much  in  it 
that  is  fanciful  and  truly  Utopian^  there  is  also  much  that  is  truly  excellent 
and  worthy  to  be  adopted.  Thus,  instead  of  severe  punishment  for  theft,  the 
author  would  improve  the  morals  and  condition  of  the  people,  so  as  to  take 
away  the  temptation  to  crime ;  for,  says  he,  « if  you  sufl'er  your  people  to  be 
ill-educated,  and  their  manners  to  be  corrupted  from  their  infancy,  and  Aen 
punish  them  for  those  crimes  to  which  their  first  education  exposed  them, 

1  For  want  of  a  better,  I  glre  the  fbllowlng  rerslont 

Of  Christ's  body  yon  said 
Believe  that  'tis  bread. 

And  bread  it  sorely  will  be; 
Thus  to  you  I  write  baclc— 
Believe  that  your  hack 

Is  with  yoo,  and  with  you  is  lie. 

■  More  properly  written  Entopia,  flrom  the  Greek  n  (<v)  •*weU,  happfly,"  and  t^fm  (rsvsi)  •■■ 
plaoe:"  that  is,  **a  land  of  perfect  liapplness."  The  Utopia  was  written  in  Latin,  and  not  tmasiatrf 
till  a  snbeeqiient  «t«i  oy  Bishop  BurneL 
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what  else  id  to  be  concluded  from  this,  but  tliat  you  first  make  thieves  and 
then  punish  them  ?*' 

Duicmimoif  or  the  Islaitd  Utopia.  It  is  somewhere  in  tlie  midst  of 
the  sea,  of  a  crescent  shape,  like  tlie  new  moon,  but  more  curved,  the  two 
extremities  coming  nearer  together.  Hence  the  concave  part  fbnns  an  ad- 
mirable harbor  for  sliips,  but  the  entrance  is  so  full  of  rocks,  that  no  one  but 
a  Utopian  could  steer  a  vessel  safely  into  the  harbor.'  They  are  therefore 
secure  from  the  attacks  of  an  enemy.  There  are  lifty-four  cities  in'  tlie  island, 
obiyut  tlie  same  distance  apart  They  are  surrounded  by  high  walls;  tlie 
streets  twenty  feet  wide.  All  the  houses  have  large  gardens  in  the  rear. 
•»  Wlifjso  will  may  go  in,"  for  there  is  notliing  within  the  houses  that  is  pri- 
vate, or  any  man's  own.     And  every  tenth  year  they  change  houses  by  lot. 

Thkib  Trades  avu  Makstkr  of  Life.     AgriciUture  is  that  which  is  so 
universally  understood  among  them  all,  that  no  person  either  man  or  woman 
is  ignorant  of  it.     The  husbandmen  labor  the  ground,  breed  cattle,  hew  w^ood, 
and  convey  it  to  tlie  towns.     They  also  raise  a  great  deal  of  poultry,  and  th&t 
« l)y  a  marvellous  policy :  for  the  hens  do  not  sit  upon  tlic  eggs ;  but  by  keep- 
ing them  in  a  certain  equal  heat,  tliey  bring  Ufe  into  them  and  hatch  them : 
and  the  chickens,  as  soon  as  tliey  come  out  of  tlie  shell,  follow  men  and 
women  inste^id  of  hens.''     Besides  agriculture,  every  man  has  some  pecuUar 
trade  to  which  he  applies  himself.     All  the  island  over  they  wear  the  same 
sort  of  clothes,  without  any  other  distinction  tlian  that  which  is  necessary  for 
marking  the  difference  between  the  two  sexts,  and  the  married  and  un- 
married. The  fashion  never  alters,  and  every  family  makes  their  own  clothes. 
In  TRAVKLLiNO,  though  « they  carry  nothing  forth  witli  them,  yet  in  all  their 
journey  they  lack  noUiing :  for  wheresoever  they  come  they  be  at  home."   There 
are  no  **  wine  taverns  nor  ale-houses"  tlicre,  so  that  the  disgraceful  business 
of  manufacturing  or  selhng  intoxicating  drinks  is  not  known.     Happy  island! 
Their  Notiohb  of  Fikebt  ahd  Wealth.     "  The  Utopians  wonder  how 
any  man  should  be  so  much  taken  with  the  glaring,  doubtful  lustre  of  a  jewel 
or  stone,  that  can  look  up  to  a  star,  or  to  the  sun  itself:  or  how  any  should 
value  himself  because  his  cloth  is  made  of  finer  thread ;  for,  how  fine  soever 
that  thread  may  be,  it  was  once  no  better  dian  the  fleece  of  a  sheep,  and  that 
^eep  w^as  a  sheep  still  for  all  its  wearing  it.     They  wonder  much  to  hecur 
that  gold,  which  in  itself  is  so  useless  a  thing,  should  be  everywhere  so  much 
esteemed,  that  even  man,  for  whom  it  was  made,  and  by  whom  it  has  its 
▼alne,  should  yet  be  thought  of  less  value  than  it  is ;  so  tliat  a  man  of  lead, 
who  has  no  more  sense  than  a  log  of  wood,  and  is  as  bad  as  he  is  foolish, 
should  have  many  wise  and  good  men  serving  him,  only  because  he  had  a 
great  heap  of  tliat  metal." 

Their  Notiows  of  Huhtiho.  «  Among  foolish  pursuers  of  pleasure  they 
reckon  all  those  tliat  delight  in  hunting,  or  birding,  or  gaming;  of  whose  mad- 
ness they  have  only  heard,  for  they  have  no  such  tilings  among  them.  What 
pleasure,  they  ask,  can  one  find  in  seeing  dogs  run  nfter  a  hare?  It  ought 
rather  to  stir  pity,  when  a  weak,  harmless,  and  timid  hare  is  devoured  by  a 
strong,  fierce,  and  cruel  dog.  Therefore,  all  this  business  of  hunting  is,  among 
the  Utopians,  turned  over  to  dieir  butchers ;  ami  they  look  on  hunting  as  one 
of  the  basest  parts  of  a  butcher's  work." 


1  So  in^phic  U  Mr  Tbomaj*!  deocrlpUon  of  Utopia,  that  many  of  uie  learned  o  chat  day  took  It 
fir  tmc  history,  and  tbousht  tt  expedient  that  mluionarica  should  be  acnt  out  to  crnvert  lo  wm*  ■ 
people  to  Christianity. 
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Of  Laws  a»d  Lawteks.  « They  have  but  few  laws,  and  such  is  theii 
constitution  that  they  need  not  many.  They  do  very  much  condemn  other 
nations  whose  laws,  together  with  the  comments  on  them,  swell  up  so  many 
volumes ,  for  they  tliink  it  an  unreasonable  thing  to  oblige  men  to  obey  a  body 
of  laws  that  are  both  of  such  a  bulk  and  so  dark  that  they  cannot  be  rend  or 
understood  by  every  one  of  the  subjects.*  They  have  no  lawyers  among 
them,  for  they  consider  them  as  a  sort  of  people  whose  profession  it  is  to  dis- 
guise matters  as  well  as  to  wrest  laws ;  and,  therefore,  ihey  think  it  is  much 
l)etter  that  every  man  should  plead  his  own  cause,  and  trust  it  to  the  judge." 

Of  THKim  NoTiOKB  OF  War.  « They  detest  war  as  a  very  brutal  tiling ; 
and  which,  to  the  reproach  of  human  nature,  is  more  practiced  by  men  than 
any  sort  of  beasts :  and  they,  against  the  custom  of  almost  all  other  nations, 
think  that  there  is  nothing  more  inglorious  than  that  glory  which  is  gained  by 
war.'  They  would  be  both  troubled  and  ashamed  of  a  bloody  victory  over 
their  enemies ;  and  in  no  victory  do  they  glory  so  much,  as  in  that  which  i» 
gained  by  dexterity  and  good  conduct,  without  bloodshed."* 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  many  admirable  reflections  to  bo  found  in  the  Utopia. 
No  one  can  read  it  attentively  without  profit,  and  w^ithout  acknowledging  it 
to  be  full  of  those  profound  observations  and  shrewd  insights  into  human 
nature,  which  show  the  author  to  bo  a  man  of  singular  wisdom,  and  far  in 
advance  of  the  spirit  and  practices  of  his  own  age.^ 

Besides  the  Utopia,  Sir  Thomas  wrote  a  great  number  of  theological  trea- 
tises, the  main  design  of  which  was  to  oppose  tlie  Reformation.  He  also 
wrote  a  **  History  of  Edward  V.  and  his  Brother,  and  of  Richard  HI."  Of 
this,  Hume  speaks  in  the  highest  terms :  **  No  historian,"  (he  says,)  « eitiier 
of  ancient  or  modern  times,  can  possibly  have  more  weight  He  may  jtistly 
be  esteemed  a  contemporary  with  regard  to  the  murder  of  the  two  princes; 
and  it  is  plain  from  his  narrative  that  ho  had  the  particulars  from  the  eye- 
witnesses themselves."  Tliat  wretch,  Richard  III.,  resolved,  as  the  first  step 
to  his  usurpation,  to  get  both  the  young  princes  into  his  hand.  Accordingly 
he  despatched  Cardinal  Bourchier,  Miih  other  ecclesiastics,  to  the  queen,  to 
prevail  upon  her  to  give  them  up.  Af\er  a  long  dialogue,  the  cardinal,  per- 
ceiving the  little  progress  he  had  made  with  her,  finally  assured  her  that  if 
she  would  consent  to  deliver  the  Duke  of  York  to  him,  he  «  durst  lay  his  own 
body  and  soul  both  pledge,  not  only  for  his  surety,  but  also  for  his  estate." 
The  queen,  seeing  longer  resistance  to  be  fruitless,  taking  the  young  duke  by 
the  hand,  thus  addressed  tlie  cardinal  and  other  lords: 

My  lord,  (quod  she,)  and  all  ray  lords,  I  neither  am  so  unwise 
to  mistrust  your  wits,  nor  so  suspicious  to  mistrust  your  truths 
Of  which  thmg  I  purpose  to  make  you  such  a  proof,  as  if  either 

1  **  This  b  a  komt  thrust.  Oar  laws  are  to  numeroDs,  that,  tofether  with  their  omnmentarte^  tlwy 
would  hare  furnished  suffldent  solid  reodinv  fbr  Adam,  had  he  lived  until  now ;  and  the  beat  of  It  la, 
thai  he  would  probably  kaTe  been  as  whw  when  he  concluded  as  when  be  began.** — J.  A.  81,  Mkm, 

t  "As  long  as  mankind  shall  conUnup  to  bestow  more  liberal  applause  on  their  destroyers  than  on 
their  bencftctors,  the  thirst  of  military  glory  will  ever  be  the  vice  of  Uie  most  axalled  chancten.**— 

9  Another  home  thmst;  fbr  modem  generals,  so  they  obtain  the  victory,  care  not  a  straw  fbr  Uk 
expense  of  hnnMin  life  by  which  it  is  purchased. 

*  Bead— the  **  Preliminary  Disconmc"  to  an  excellent  edition  of  the  Utopia,  by  J.  A.  8L  John,  Ba^ 
London,  IMS:  also,  an  admirably  written  Uf^  of  More  in  Lord  Campbell's  '*  Lives  ofthe  ChanceUora,**- 
"^e  of  the  most  Interesting  and  Instructive  biographical  worlcs  in  the  languafe. 
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of  both  lacked  in  you,  might  turn  both  me  to  great  sorrow,  the 
realm  to  much  harm,  and  you  to  great  reproach.  For  lo !  here  is, 
(quod  she,]  this  gentleman,  whom  I  doubt  not  I  could  here  keep 
safe,  if  I  would,  whatsoever  any  man  say.  And  I  doubt  not  also, 
that  there  be  some  abroad  so  deadly  enemies  unto  my  blood,  that 
if  they  wist  wbere  any  of  it  lay  in  their  own  body,  they  would  let 
it  out.  We  have  also  had  experience  that  the  desire  of  a  king- 
dom knoweth  no  kindred.  The  brother  hath  been  the  brother's 
bane.  And  may  the  nephews  be  sure  of  their  uncle  ?  Each  of 
these  children  is  other's  defence  while  they  be  asunder,  and  each 
of  their  lives  Lieth  in  the  other's  body.  Keep  one  safe,  and  both 
be  sure ;  and  nothing  for  them  both  more  perilous,  than  to  be  both 
in  one  place.  For  what  wise  merchant  ventureth  all  his  goods  in 
one  ship  ?  All  this  notwithstanding,  here  I  deliver  him,  and  his 
brother  in  him,  to  keep  into  your  hands,  of  whom  I  shall  ask  them 
both  afore  God  and  the  world.  Faithful  ye  be,  that  wot  I  well ; 
and  I  know  well  you  be  wise.  Power  and  strength  to  keep  him, 
if  ye  list,  neither  lack  ye  of  yourself,  nor  can  lack  help  in  their 
cause.  And  if  ye  cannot  elsewhere,  then  may  you  leave  him 
here.  But  only  one  thing  I  beseech  you,  for  the  trust  that  his 
father  put  in  you  ever,  and  for  the  trust  that  I  put  in  you  now, 
that  as  far  as  ye  think  that  I  fear  too  much,  be  you  well  ware  that 
you  fear  not  as  far  too  little.  And  therewithal,  she  said  unto  the 
child :  Farewell,  my  own  sweet  son ;  God  send  you  good  keep- 
ing ;  let  me  kiss  you  once  yet  ere  you  go :  for  Gkxi  knoweth 
when  we  shall  kiss  together  again.  And  therewith  she  kissed 
him,  and  blessed  him ;  turned  her  back  and  wept,  and  went  her 
way,  leaving  the  child  weeping  as  fast.^ 

Sir  Thomas  was  twice  married.  His  first  M'ife  was  the  daughter  of  a 
eoontry  gentleman  of  high  standing,  Mr.  John  Colt,  who  offered  to  More  the 
choice  of  either  of  his  daughters.  He  was  more  pleased  with  the  second,  and 
was  ahout  to  bring  matters  to  a  close,  when  thinking  how  much  it  would 
grieve  the  elder  sister  to  see  the  younger  preferred  before  her,  he  at  once  ad- 
dressed  the  elder,  and  married  her  out  of  pure  benevolence.  He  was  well 
rewarded  for  his  kindness.  She  proved  an  excellent  wife,  sympathizing  with 
bim  in  all  Ids  labors  and  duties;  but  died  aAer  having  been  married  six 
years,  leaving  three  daughters  and  a  son.  For  his  second  wife  he  married  a 
widow,  Mrs.  Alice  Middleton,  of  a  very  different  character.  He  had  not  the 
least  intention  that  way  himself  but  was  addressing  her  in  behalf  of  a  friend, 
when  die  very  plainly  answered  him,  that  "  he  might  speed  the  better  if  ho 
would  speak  in  his  own  behalf  Upon  that  hint  he  spake— and  married  he 
— ^nd,  sorrowful  to  say,  lived  very  uncomfortably  with  her.  "  Any  heart  bu 
More's,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  "  would  have  been  broken  by  tliis  match, 
for  she  was  one  of  the  most  loquacious,  ignorant,  and  narrow-minded  of 
womeo ;  but,  like  another  Socrates,  More  endeavored  to  laugh  away  his  con 


I  Tbe  neavlt  la  known :  the  kinf,  (Edward  V.)  and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  were  mnrdertd 
tai  the  Towar  bj  the  nrarper,  /I'ne,  IMS. 
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ingal  miseries."    The  following  letter  to  her  has  been  deservedly  commended 
for  its  spirit  of  gentleness,  benevolence,  and  piety : — 

Mistress  Alice,  in  my  most  hearty  wise  I  recommend  me  to  you. 
And  whereas  I  am  informed  hy  my  son  Heron  of  the  loss  of  our 
harns  and  our  neighbours'  also,  with  all  the  corn  that  was  therein ; 
albeit  (saving  God's  pleasure)  it  is  great  pity  of  so  much  good 
com  lost ;  yet  since  it  has  liked  him  to  send  us  such  a  chance,  we 
must  and  are  bounden,  not  only  to  be  content,  but  also  to  be  glad 
of  his  visitation.  He  sent  us  all  that  we  have  lost ;  and  since  he 
hath  by  such  a  chance  taken  it  away  again,  his  pleasure  be  ful- 
filled !  Let  us  never  grudge  thereat,  but  take  it  in  good  worth, 
and  heartily  thank  him,  as  well  for  adversity  as  for  prosperity. 
And  peradventure  we  have  more  cause  to  thank  him  for  our  loss 
than  for  our  winning,  for  his  wisdom  better  seeth  what  is  good  for 
us  than  we  do  ourselves.  Therefore,  I  pray  you  be  of  good  cheer, 
and  take  all  the  household  with  you  to  church,  and  there  thank 
Grod,  both  for  that  he  has  given  us,  and  for  that  he  has  taken 
from  us,  and  for  that  he  hath  left  us  ;  which,  if  it  please  him,  he 
can  increase  when  he  will,  and  if  it  please  him  to  leave  us  yet 
less,  at  his  pleasure  be  it ! 

I  pray  you  to  make  some  good  onsearch  what  my  poor  neigh- 
bours have  lost,  and  bid  them  take  no  thought  therefore ;  for,  if  1 
should  not  leave  myself  a  spoon,  there  shall  no  poor  neighbour 
of  mine  bear  no  loss  by  my  chance,  happened  in  my  house.  I 
pray  you  be,  with  my  children  and  your  household,  merry  in 
God  ;  and  devise  somewhat  with  your  friends  what  way  were  best 
to  take,  for  provision  to  be  made  for  com  for  our  household,  and 
for  seed  this  year  commg,  if  we  think  it  good  that  we  keep  the 
ground  still  in  our  hands.  And  whether  we  think  it  good  that 
we  so  shall  do  or  not,  yet  I  think  it  were  not  best  suddenly  thus 
to  leave  it  all  up,  and  to  put  away  our  folk  from  our  farm,  till  we 
have  somewhat  advised  us  thereon.  Howbeit,  if  we  have  more 
now  than  ye  shall  need,  and  which  can  get  them  other  masters, 
ye  may  then  discharge  us  of  them.  But  I  would  not  that  any 
man  were  suddenly  sent  away,  he  wot  not  whither. 

At  ray  coraing  hither,  I  perceived  none  other  but  that  I  should 
tarry  still  with  the  king's  grace.  But  now  I  shall,  I  think,  be- 
cause of  this  chance,  get  leave  this  next  week  to  come  home  and 
s.ee  you,  and  then  shall  we  farther  devise  together  upon  all  things, 
what  order  shall  be  best  to  take. 

And  thus  as  heartily  fare  you  well,  with  all  our  children,  as  ye 
can  wish.  At  Woodstock,  the  third  day  of  September,  by  the 
hand  of  Thomas  Mors. 
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WILLIAM  TYNDALE.     1177—1536. 

No  subject  is  more  interesting  and  instrttctive  tlian  the  history  of  Biblical 
Literature  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  We  have  before  spoken 
of  the  claims  of  John  Wichf  to  our  lHi<ting  gratitude,  for  having  given  us  tlie 
first  £r.glish  version  of  the  Bible.  But  tliat  was  made,  not  from  tlie  originals, 
but  from  the  Latin  Vulgate.  Wiclif  died  1384.  Alx)ut  twenty-lbor  years 
»fter  his  death.  Archbishop  Arundel,  in  a  convocation  of  the  clergy  of  his 
province  assembled  at  Oxford,  published  a  constitution,  by  which  it  was  de- 
creed, **  that  no  one  should  ther^iAer  translate  any  text  of  Holy  Scripture  into 
English,  by  way  of  a  book,  a  little  book,  or  tract ;  and  tliat  no  book  of  this 
kind  should  be  read  that  was  comxx>sed  lately  in  the  time  of  John  Wiclif,  or 
since  his  death.** 

The  Latin  Bible,  or  Vulgate,  was  first  printed  on  the  continent  in  1462 ; 
the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew,  1488,  and  tlie  New  Testament  in  Greek  about 
1518.  When  these  sacred  oracles  were  brought  into  England,  with  the  in» 
trodaction  of  printing,  the  illiterate  and  terrified  monks  declaimed  from  their 
polpits,  that  there  was  now  a  new  language  discovered,  called  Grree^  of  which 
people  should  beware,  since  it  was  that  which  produced  all  the  heresies : 
that  in  this  language  was  come  forth  a  book  called  the  New  TVsZaifiett/,  which 
was  now  in  everybody's  hands,  and  was  full  of  thorns  and  bners :  that  there 
was  also  anotlier  language  now  started  up,  which  they  called  Hebrew^  and 
that  they  who  learned  it  were  termed  Hebrews.  One  of  tlie  priests  declared, 
with  a  most  prophetic  wisdom,  **  We  must  root  out  printing,  or  printing  will 
root  out  us.**  But,  notwithstanding  the  clamors  of  the  monks,  and  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  secular  clergy,  William  Tyndale,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHL, 
andertook  to  translate  the  Scriptures  from  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek 
into  English,  though  he  knew  it  would  be  done  at  the  hazard  of  his  life. 

Tyndale  was  born  about  the  year  1477.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  while  there  was  a  most  diligent  student :  thus  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  tliat  skill  in  the  learned  languages  essential  to  the  suc> 
cessful  accomplishment  of  tliat  enterprise  which  he  was  soon  to  take  upon 
himsel£ 

Soon  after  leaving  the  Uiiiversity,  he  became  tutor  and  chaplain  in  the 
family  of  Sir  John  Welsh,  a  knight  of  Gloucestershire,  whoso  liberal  table 
was  sure  to  procure  him  the  frequent  visits  of  the  neighboring  prelates  and 
clergy.  On  one  occasion,  being  in  company  with  a  popish  divine,  he  argued 
so  conclusively  in  favor  of  a  vernacular  translation  of  the  Bible,  that  the 
divine,  unable  to  answer  him,  exclaimed,  «  We  had  better  be  without  God's 
law  than  the  pope's."  This  fiired  the  spirit  of  Tyndale,  and  he  ind's^nantly 
replied,  <*  I  defy  the  pope  and  all  his  laws ;  and  if  God  gives  me  Hfe,  ere 
maiiy  years  the  ploughboys  in  England  shall  know  more  of  the  Scriptures 
ihan  you  do  j"— a  pledge  which,  in  a  few  years,  he  most  nobly  redeemed. 

Finding  that  he  could  not  accomplish  his  plans  at  home,  Tyndale,  in  the 
year  1523,  became  a  voluntary  exile  from  his  native  land,  which  he  was 
never  more  to  revisit.  He  went  to  Antwerp,  and  there,  witli  great  assiduity, 
prosecuted  his  design  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  English.  The  Ncm' 
Testament  was  finished  in  1526.  It  sold  so  rapidly  that  ilie  following  year 
another  edition  «vas  published,  and  the  year  after  another,  each  consisting  of 
five  thousand.  Great  numbers  of  these  were  imported  into  England  and 
speedily  sold,  though  the  importers  were  prosecute  I  witli  great  nv;0T. 
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His  retreat  at  Antwerp  was  hidden  for  some  time  from  those  who  had 
marked  him  for  their  prey.  But  at  length,  in  1534,  he  was  betrayed  by  tlie 
spies  employed  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  imprisoned.  Every  thing  was  done  by 
the  English  merchants  at  Antwerp  to  release  him,  and  one  of  them,  by  the 
name  of  Thomas  Pointz,  was  so  ardent  in  his  cause,  that  he  went  to  England 
in  person,  to  exert  what  influence  he  could  in  his  favor.  In  the  mean  time 
the  noble  martyr  was  not  inactive,  but  while  in  prison  prepared  another  edi- 
tion of  the  Testament,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  agricultural  laborers ;  thus: 
fulfilling  his  pledge  that  the  **  ploughboys"  should  have  it  for  themselves.         ^ 

But  his  invaluable  life  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  The  formalities  of  a 
trial  were  gone  through ;  he  was  condemned  for  heresy ;  and  in  September, 
1536,  he  was  brought  out  of  prison  to  suffer  the  dreadful  sentence, — burning 
at  the  stake.  In  that  appalling  moment  he  exhibited  the  firmness  and  resig- 
nation only  to  be  found  in  the  certain  confidence  of  having  his  portion  with 
those  **  shining  ones"  (in  Banyan's  phrase)  who  had  come  out  of  great  triba' 
lation,  and  who  had 
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Writhed  on  the  rack,  or  blacken'd  at  the  atake. 

While  the  horrid  preparations  of  death  and  of  burning  were  going  on  in  full 
view  around  him,  his  last  thoughts  were  turned  upon  the  welfare  of  that 
country  which  had  driven  him  forth  a  fugitive ;  and  his  dying  voice  was  that 
of  intercession  for  his  royal  persecutor.  •*  O  Lord,  open  the  King  of  Eng- 
land's eyes,''  were  his  well-known  last  words  at  the  stake. 

BoDie  thnnder'd  death,  but  Tyndale'a  daanUeaa  eye 
Look'd  in  death'!  boe  and  amlled,  deaUi  atandlng  by. 
In  apltc  of  Ronie,  for  Enfland'a  (kith  he  stood, 
And  in  Uie  flames  be  seal'd  it  wiUi  his  blood. 

It  rests  on  indubitable  evidence  that  Tyndalc's  voice  was  hardly  hashed 
in  death,  before  his  last  prayer  was  answered  in  a  remarkable  manner ;  fbi 
tliat  capricious  tyrant  soon  issued  an  injunction,  ordering  that  the  Bible  shoiil</ 
be  placed  in  every  church  for  the  free  use  of  the  people. 

Tyndale*s  translation  of  the  New  Testament  is  admirable  both  for  stylr 
and  accuracy ;  and  our  present  version  has  very  closely  followed  it  through 
out.  To  use  tlie  words  of  a  profound  modem  scholar,*  « It  is  astonishing  how 
little  obsolete  the  language  of  it  is,  even  at  this  day ;  and,  in  point  of  perspi- 
cuity and  noble  simphcity,  propriety  of  idiom,  and  purity  of  style,  no  EngUsli 
version  lias  yet  surpassed  it"  The  following  is  a  fair  specimen  of  this  trans* 
lation." 

And  marke"  A  Certayne  Lawere  stode  vp'  and  tempted  hym 
sayinge :  Master  what  shall  I  do'  to  inheret  eternall  lyfe  ?  He 
sayd  vnto  him:  What  ys  written  in  the  lawe?  Howe  redest 
thou  ?  And  he  answered  and  sayde :  Thou  shalt  love  thy  lorde 
god'  wyth  all  thy  hert'  and  wyth  all  thy  soule'  and  with  all  thy 
strengthe'  and  wyth  all  thy  mynde :  and  thy  neighbour  as  thy 
aylfe.  And  he  sayd  vnto  hym :  Thou  hast  answered  right. 
This  do  and  thou  shalt  hve.  He  wilJynge  to  iustifie  hym  sylfe' 
dayde  vnto  Jesus :  Who  ys  then  my  neighbour  ? 


1  I>r.  Geddcs.  S  8(>e  a  beautiful  edition  of  Tyndalc's  Testament,  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Dabney,  wttb 

an  interesting  memoir,  publisltod  nt  Andover,  Mnss.  i  B^-iiohV 
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Jesus  answered  and  sayde :  A  certayne  man  descended  from 
Jerusalem  into  Jerichc/  And  fell  into  the  hondes  offtheves' whych 
robbed  hvm  oflT  his  rayment  and  wonded  hym'  and  departed 
levynge  nim  halfe  deed.  And  yt  chaunsed  that  there  cam  a 
certayne  preste  that  same  waye'  and  sawe  hym'  and  passed  by. 
And  lyke  wyse  a  levite'  when  he  was  come  neye  to  the  place' 
went  and  loked  on  hym  and  passed  by.  'I'hen  a  certayne  Sama- 
ritane  as  he  iomyed  cam  neye  vnto  hym  and  behelde  hym  and 
had  compassion  on  hym  and  cam  to  hym  and  bounde  vppe  hys 
wondes  and  poured  in  wyne  and  oyle  and  layed  him  on  his  beasto 
and  brought  hym  to  a  common  hostry*  and  drest  him."  And  on 
the  morowe  when  he  departed  he  toke  out  two  pence  and  gave 
them  to  the  host  and  said  vnto  him,  Take  care  of  him  and  what- 
soever thou  spendest  above  this  when  I  come  agayne  I  will  recom- 
pence  the.  Which  nowe  of  these  thre  thynkest  thou  was  neigh- 
bour unto  him  that  fell  into  the  theves  hondes  ?  And  he  answered : 
He  that  shewed  mercy  on  hym.  Then  sayd  Jesus  vnto  hym,  Qoo 
and  do  thou  lyke  wyse. 


SIR  THOMAS  WYATT.     1503—1542. 

Sir  Thomas  Wtatt,'  whose  poems  are  generally  published  with  tliose 
of  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  as  tliey  were  contemporaries  and  warm 
personal  friends,  as  well  as  among  the  first  improvers  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, was  born  in  Allington  Castle  in  Kent,  in  1503,  and  educated  at  Cam- 
briilge.  He  was  early  distinguished  as  a  polite  and  elegant  scholar,  nnd  wvCS 
remarkable  alike  for  his  uncommon  beauty  of  person,  for  his  dexterity  and 
address  in  arms,  and  for  his  superior  attainments  in  all  tlie  soAer  arts  of 
peace.  To  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  ancient  classics,  he  atlded  the  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish,  which  he  spoke  with  fluency  and  elegance.  But  what 
distinguished  him  most  was,  his  reputation  as  a  poet,  and  the  charm  of  his 
conversation.  His  wit  is  said  to  have  been  inexhaustible,  and  his  readiness 
at  repartee  such  as  astonished  every  one  who  heard  him. 

Possessed  of  these  advantages,  it  was  no  wonder  that  Wyatt  should  iugm- 
liate  himself  with  tlie  king,  and  become  a  very  general  favorite  at  court  Ho 
was  sent  on  some  important  foreign  missions,  and  acquitted  himself  wiili  gieat 
honor.  The  last,  liowever,  proved  fatal  to  him :  for  having  been  sent  by  the 
king  to  Falmouth  to  conduct  the  ambassador  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  lo 
court,  he  rode  too  fast,  took  ill  of  a  fever,  and  died  in  October,  1 542,  in  the 
thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  a  man  in  every  respect  entitled  to  more  tlian  common  admiration  j 
and  he  obtained  tl»e  praise  of  uniting  in  his  character  things  in  themselves 
•eemingly  discordant;  brilliant  wit  antl  purity  of  thought;  the  ease  of  the 


1  Inn.  '  Made  provUion  for  him. 

I  Ree  the  tulmirable  edition  of  the  *•  Worku  of  Surrey  and  Wyatt,"  b)  Oeorie  #.  Nolt,  D.  D..  two 
voluire*,  quarto,  f^ondou.  ISIS. 
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courtier  and  die  gravity  of  the  Christian.  But  what  distingiiislied  him  more 
than  even  las  talents  or  tlie  powers  of  his  wit,  was  a  certain  generous  con- 
tempt of  vice  and  an  exalted  love  of  virtue,  which  seem  to  have  been  tlte 
great  bond  of  union  between  the  noble-hearted  Surrey  and  himself.  These 
were  not  with  him  qualities  merely  speculative ;  iliey  were  vital  principles, 
pcri>etually  pressing  forward  into  action.  «  God  and  goo<lnes8,"  to  use  his 
own  expression,  **  were  ever  the  foundation  of  his  conduct  ;'*  so  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  know  liim,  and  converse  with  him,  without  feeling  the  same 
magnanimous  longing  alter  moral  excellence  by  which  he  himself  was  aTii- 
mated.  Thus  he  ennobled  learning,  and  rendered  poetry  and  polite  attain- 
ments honorable,  by  making  them  subservient  to  the  cause  of  Virtue  and 
ReUgion. 

THE   LOVER  COMPLAINETH   THE   UNKINDNESS   OF   HIS   LOVE.' 

My  lute,  awake !  perform  tlie  last 
Labor,  tiiat  tliou  and  I  shall  wa»te, 

And  end  tliat  I  have  now  begun ; 
For  when  tliis  song  is  sung  and  past, 
'My  lute!  be  still,  for  I  have  done. 

As  to  be  heard  where  ear  is  none ; 
As  load  to  grave  in  marble  stone,' 

My  song  may  pierce  her  heart  as  soon : 
Should  we  then  sing,  or  sigh,  or  moan  1 

No,  no,  my  lute !  for  I  have  done. 

Tlie  rock  doth  not  so  cnielly 
Repulse  the  waves  continually, 

As  she  my  suit  and  affection ; 
So  that  I  am  past  remedy ; 

Whereby  my  lute  and  I  have  done. 

Proud  of  the  spoil  that  thou  hast  got 
Of  simple  hearts,  tliorough  Love's  shot, 

By  whom  unkind  thou  hast  tliem  won ; 
Think  not  ho  hath  his  bow  forgot, 

Although  my  lute  and  I  have  done. 

Vengeance  may  fall  on  tliy  disdain, 
Tliat  makcst  but  game  of  earnest  i>9in. 

Trow  not  alone  imder  tlio  sun, 
Unquit  to  cause  thy  lover's  plain, 

Altliough  my  lute  and  1  have  done. 

May  chance  tliee  lie  witlier'd  and  old, 
The  winter  nights  tliat  are  so  cold. 

Plaining  in  vain  unto  tlie  moon : 
Thy  wishes  then  dare  not  be  told ; 

Care  then  who  list !  for  I  have  done^ 


1  TbU  poem  ta  of  ■Ingolar  merit,  and  as  Dr.  Todd  remarks,  ««ls  one  of  tbe  most  elegant  amator) 
odes  w  our  langcage.**  The  lute  corresponded  nearly  to  the  modem  i^iltor,  and  every  person  of 
good  education  played  upon  IL 

«  That  la,  It  would  be  more  easy  tor  lend,  which  Is  the  softest  of  mctids,  to  engrave  characters  on 
taird  marble,  than  It  Is  fbr  me  to  make  impression  on  her  obdurate  heart.  To  gny—to  make  an 
Impreaswn  uoon. 
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And  then  may  chance  Ihce  to  repent 
The  time  that  thou  hast  lost  and  spent, 

To  cause  thy  lovers  sigh,  and  swoon : 
Then  slialt  thou  know  beauty  but  lent, 

And  wish  and  want,  as  I  have  done. 

Now  cease,  my  lute  1  this  is  the  last 
Labor,  that  thou  and  I  shall  waste, 

And  ended  is  that  I  begun ; 
Now  is  this  song  both  sung  and  past: 

My  lute  I  be  still,  for  I  liave  done. 

THE  LOVER  PRAYETH   NOT  TO   BE  DISDAINED,  REFUSED,  MISTRUSTED, 

NOR  FORSAKEN. 

DisdatH  me  not  witliout  desert. 

Nor  leave  me  not  so  suddenly ; 
Since  well  ye  wot  that  in  my  heart 

I  mean  ye  not  but  honestly. 

Rtftue  me  not  without  cause  why. 

Nor  think  me  not  to  be  ui\ju8t ; 
Since  that  by  lot  of  fantasy. 

This  careful  knot  needs  knit  I  must 

Ji^rust  me  not,  though  some  there  be 
Tliat  fain  would  spot  my  steadfastness. 

Believe  them  not,  since  that  ye  see 
The  proof  is  not  as  they  express. 

Forsake  me  not,  till  I  deserve ; 

Nor  hate  mo  not,  till  I  offend , 
Destroy  me  not,  till  tliat  I  swerve ; 

But  since  ye  know  what  I  intend.* 

Diadain  me  not,  that  am  your  own ; 

Refute  me  not,  that  am  so  tnie ; 
Mistrutl  me  not,  till  all  be  known ; 

Forsake  me  not  now  for  no  new.* 


A    DESCRIPTION   OF   SUCH    A    ONE    AS    HE  WOULD   LOVE. 

A  face  that  should  content  me  wond'rous  well, 

Should  not  be  fair,'  but  lovely  to  behold ; 
With  gladsome  chere,  all  grief  for  to  expell ; 

With  sober  looks  so  would  I  tliat  it  should 

1  Dr.  Nott  lays  tluU  hU  In  this  line  means  **  unless,**  without  at  all  ezplaininr  its  whole  diflBcoIiy. 
Ad,  In  old  writpra,  ia  used  in  the  sense  of  wttAoirf,  and  tbue,  or  tnHtm  as  they  spelled  it,  In  toe  wenaa 
of  wriMf  tkatj  for  which  It  is  a  contraction:  the  fbU  rocaning  of  this  line,  in  oonnectlOQ  with  tbm 
other,  I  take  to  bc^  "  Unless  yon  destroy  me,  seeing  that  or  after  that  yon  know  my  honest  Inten 
ttoas.** 

t  An  ellipsis,  for  «•  luw  hetr. 

t  •*#Ui'*  here  means  r^ffdarl^  htmiVfid.    The  sense  Is.  "The  thee  that  is  to  captlrate  me  mtuk  nd 
he  icgidBTly  bttoUftil,  but  one  that  has  a  loTely  turn  of  ezpresslon.** 
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Speak  without  words,  such  words  as  none  can  tell; 

The  tress  also  should  be  of  crisped'  gold. 
With  wit,  and  tliesc,  might  chance  I  might  be  tied, 
And  knit  again  the  knot  tliat  should  not  slide. 

OF    THE    MEAN    AND    SURE    ESTATE. 

Stand  whoso  list,  upon  the  slipper  top 

Of  high  estate ;  and  let  me  here  rejoice, 
And  use  me  quiet  without  let  or  stop. 

Unknown  in  Court,  that  hath  such  brackish  joys. 
In  hidden  place  so  let  my  days  forth  pass ; 

That  when  my  years  be  done  withoutcn  noise, 
I  may  die  aged,  aAor  tlie  common  trace : 

For  liim  death  grip'th  right  hanl  by  the  crop, 
That  is  much  known  of  otlier,  and  of  himselfj  alas! 
Potli  die  luiknown,  dased  with  cbreodful  face. 

OF    HIS   RETURN    FROM    SPAIN. 

Tagus,  farewell !  that  westward  with  tliy  streams 

Turns  up  the  grains  of  gold  already  tried;* 
With  spur  and  sail,  for  I  go  seek  the  Tliames, 

Gain  ward  tlie  sun  that  sheweth  her  wealtliy  pride ; 
And  to  the  town  which  Brutus  sought  by  dreains,^ 

Like  bended  moon,  doth  lend  her  lusty  side, 
My  King,  my  Country,  alone  for  whom  I  live, 
Of  mighty  Love  tlie  wings  for  this  me  give.* 

What  little  prose  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  has  left  us,  consists  chiefly  of  letters. 
The  following  extract  jfrom  a  letter  to  his  only  son  presents,  in  its  elevated 
sentiments  and  uncompromising  spirit  of  Chri!jt>aii  purity,  a  beautiful  view  of 
a  true  Christian  fatlier : — 

My  Dear  Son, — Inasmuch  as  now  ye  are  come  to  some  years 
of  understanding,  and  that  you  should  gather  within  yourself  some 
fame  of  Honesty,  I  thought  that  I  should  not  lose  my  labor  wholly 
if  now  I  did  something  advertise  you  to  take  the  sure  foundations 
and  stabUshed  opinions  that  leadeth  to  honesty. 

And  here,  I  call  not  Honesty  that,  men  commonly  call  Ho- 
nesty, as  reputation  for  riches,  for  authority,  or  some  like  thing ; 
but  that  Honesty,  that  I  dare  well  say  your  grandfather  had  rather 
left  to  me  than  all  the  lands  he  did  leave  me ;  that  was.  Wisdom, 


t  **  Crlnped**  means  sbort  carllnf  ringlets,  which  were  nrtifletally  prodooed  by  eurllnf  Irons.   Pop 
does  not  Introduce  these  In  his  description  of  the  toilet  In  the  "  Rnpe  of  the  Lock," 

*<Puflb,  powders,  patches,  Bibles,  blUetHloux.** 
We  rather  smile  now  at  the  tsfete  ft>r  "golden**  colored  hair. 

«  M  Qoid  already  tried,**  pure  gold. 

B  This  aUudes  to  the  old  story,  that  Brutus,  the  third  In  descent  from  Aneos,  on  qntttlng  his  natfre 
And,  sailed  flor  parts  unknown.  Lindcd  at  Albion,  procpetk>d  Inland,  and  fbunded  London  on  tha 
imrth  side  of  the  Thames,  wlilch  he  called  Troynovaiite,  as  many  parly  English  writers  caU  It. 

4  The  moanlTig  of  this  is,  **The  loTe  I  bear  my  king  and  my  country,  give  me  wtngs  fbr  my  >Mir- 
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Gentleness,  Soberness,  desire  to  do  Good,  Friendship  to  get  the 
love  of  many,  and  Truth  above  all  the  rest.  A  great  part  to  have 
all  these  things,  is  to  desire  to  have  them.  And  although  glory 
and  honest  name  are  not  the  very  ends  wherefore  these  things  are 
to  be  followed,  yet  surely  they  must  needs  follow  them  as  lighl 
followelh  fire,  though  it  were  kindled  for  warmth.  Out  of  these 
things  the  chiefest  and  infallible  ground  is  the  dread  and  reve- 
rence of  God,  whereupon  shall  ensue  the  eschewing  of  the  con- 
traries of  these  said  virtues  ;  that  is  to  say,  ignorance,  unkindness, 
rashness,  desire  of  harm,  unquiet  enmity,  hatred,  many  and  crafty 
falsehoods,  the  very  root  of  all  shame  and  dishonesty.  I  say,  the 
only  dread  and  reverence  of  God,  that  seeth  all  things,  is  the 
defence  of  the  creeping  in  of  all  these  mischiefs  into  you.  And 
for  my  part,  although  t  do  well  say  there  is  no  man  that  would 
wish  his  son  better  than  I ;  yet  on  my  faith,  I  had  rather  have 
you  lifeless,  than  subject  to  theso  vices. 

Begin  therefore  betimes.  Make  Grod  and  goodness  your  foun- 
dations. Make  your  examples  of  wise  and  honest  men  :  shoot  at 
that  mark  :  be  no  mocker  :  mocks  follow  them  that  delight  therein. 
He  shall  be  sure  of  shame  that  feeleth  no  grief  in  other  men's 
shames.  Have  your  friends  in  a  reverence,  and  think  unkind- 
ness to  be  the  greatest  offence,  and  least  punished  among  men ; 
but  so  much  the  more  to  be  dreaded,  for  God  is  Justiser  upon  that 
alone.  Love  well  and  agree  with  your  wife  ;  for  where  is  noise 
and  debate  in  the  house,  there  is  unquiet  dwelhng.  Frame  weh 
yourself  to  love  and  rule  well  and  honestly  your  wife  as  your  fel- 
low, and  she  shall  love  and  reverence  you  as  her  head.  Such  as 
you  are  unto  her,  such  shall  she  be  unto  you.  Obey  and  reve- 
rence your  father-in-law,  as  you  would  me ;  and  remember  that 
long  life  followeth  them  that  reverence  their  fathers  and  elders ; 
und  the  blessing  of  Grod,  for  good  agreement  between  the  wife  and 
husband,  is  fruit  of  many  children. 

Read  oft  this  my  letter,  and  it  shall  be  as  though  I  had  often 
written  to  you ;  and  think  that  I  have  herein  printed  a  fatherly 
afiection  to  you.  If  I  may  see  that  I  have  not  lost  my  pain,  mine 
shall  be  the  contentation,  and  yours  the  profit ;  and  upon  condi- 
tion that  you  follow  my  advertisement,  I  send  you  God's  blessing 
and  mine,  and  as  well  to  come  to  hcnesty,  as  to  increase  of  years. 


60  HOWARD.  [henry   VIH. 


HENRY  HOWARD,  EARL  OF  SURREY.     1516—1547 

Hk5Rt  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  tlie  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Hovanl,  Eiirl 
ot  Surrey,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  StatFord,  was  born  about  1516.  We  say  cUnut 
that  year,  for  we  are  as  ignorant  of  the  precise  date  of  his  birth  as  we  are  of 
fdl  that  relates  to  his  early  education,  and  tlie  habits  of  his  early  life.  In 
1535  his  marriage  with  the  Lady  Frances  Vero  was  publicly  solemnized, 
from  which  time  what  relates  to  his  personal  history  is  autlientic.  In  1540 
he  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  being  sent  by  tlie  king  over 
to  the  continent,  to  see  that  the  EngUsh  towns  and  garrisons  were  in  a  proper 
state  of  defence  against  the  threatened  attack  of  the  French.  In  April,  1542, 
he  was  made  Knight  of  the  Garter,  which  was  esteemed  a  great  mark  of 
royal  favor;  and  in  October  of  tlie  same  year,  he  bore  an  active  and  leading 
part  in  the  expedition  against  Scotland.  In  1544  he  acted  as  field-marslial 
of  the  English  forces  on  the  continent,  and  in  that  and  the  two  succeeding 
years,  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  valor  and  skill,  at  the  sieges  of 
Ltandreoy  and  Boulogne. 

But  as  his  popularity  increased,  his  interest  declined  with  the  king,  whose 
eaprices  and  jealousies  grew  more  violent  with  his  years  and  infirmities. 
The  brilliancy  of  Surrey's  character,  the  celebrity  he  had  acquired  in  military 
science  in  his  command  on  the  continent,  his  general  abilities,  his  wit,  learn- 
ing, and  affability,  were  viewed  with  suspicion  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  the 
king's  brother,  who,  as  he  saw  the  monarch's  end  approaching,  was  anxious 
to  secure  to  himself  the  protectorship  during  Edward  the  Sixili's  minority; 
and  he  saw  that  the  only  rival  he  had  to  fear  was  the  great  and  gootl  Earl 
of  Surrey.  Accordingly  he  did  all  he  could  to  poison  the  mind  of  the  king 
against  him ;  and  in  April,  1540,  he  was  recalled  from  tlie  continent,  im- 
prisoned in  Winilsor  Castle,'  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  was  sent  to 
the  Tower.  He  was  soon  brouglit  to  trial.  The  accusations  tigain>t  him 
were  of  tlie  most  frivolous  character,  the  chief  of  which  was  brought  agjiinsi 
him  by  his  unnatural  sis'tcr,  the  Duc^hess  of  Richmond.  She  said  tliat  he 
wore  on  his  arms,  instead  of  a  duke's  coronet,  what  "  seemed,  to  her  judg- 
ment, much  like  a  close  crown ;"  and  a  cipher,  "  which  she  took  to  be  the 
king's  cipher,  H.  R."  On  this  did  she  intimate  that  her  brother  was  guilty 
of  high  treason.  Surrey  defended  liimself  with  great  spirit  and  ability,  and 
as  to  the  main  point  in  the  indictment,  showed  conclusively  that  his  ances- 
tors had,  of  a  long  continuance,  worn  the  same  coat  of  arms,  as  well  within 
the  kingdom  as  without;  and  that  it  had  constantly  been  borne  by  him- 
self in  Henry's  presence.  But  all  was  of  no  avail ;  the  ruling  influences, 
with  Hertford  at  their  head,  determined  that  he  should  be  convicted.  Ac- 
cordingly ho  was  pronouncetl  guilty,  and  was  beheaded  on  the  19th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1547. 

Thus  fell,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty,  Henry  HoM^ard,  Earl  of  Surrey;  a  man 
of  such  elevated  virtues,  and  such  rare  endowments,  that  his  untimely  death 
must,  with  every  one,  be  a  subject  of  deep  regret;  ibr  what  might  he  not 
have  done  for  English  Literature,  hail  his  life  been  spared?'     The  endow* 


^  Wberp  be  wrote  the  flrst  poera  hvrt!  Iniiertctl. 

S  Warton  nays,  *'For  Juatnesa  of  UiouKht,  correctness  of  style,  and  purity  of  exprvsmon,  he  may 
junUy  be  pronouuced  the  first  English  classical  poet'* 
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mcnts  of  his  mind  were  various;  liis  acqniroments  grcnt  There  was  no 
polite  JT  manly  acconiplishment  in  whio h  he  did  not  oxceh  He  was  master 
of  the  Latin,  the  French,  tlio  Italian,  and  the  SpaniAh  I'An^nages.  He  had  a 
Tigorous  intellect,  and  a  quick  and  ready  wit.  He  was  fond  of  Uterary  fame, 
and  studious  of  literary  excellence :  but  he  beheld  it  in  others  witliout  envy. 
His  own  genius  was  of  a  moral  and  contemplative  cast  His  noble  mind 
never  stooped  to  any  tiling  that  would  inflame  passion,  or  solicit  improper 
Jesire.  It  is  his  peculiar  praise  that  not  a  single  thought  nor  a  single  ex- 
pression can  be  found  in  all  his  writings,  to  wound  tlio  nicest  sense  of  mo- 
desty, or  to  degrade  the  dignity  of  poetry.  To  crown  all,  he  hail  tlie  highest 
reverence  for  religion,  and  tlie  Scriptures  were  equally  his  consolation  and 
delight:  by  these  he  strengthened  those  moral  principles  which  governed  all 
his  actions,  and  confirmed  in  his  heart  that  generoiui  contempt  of  vnco 
which  is  experienced  by  none  but  men  of  noble  minils.  Such  was  the  Earl 
of  Surrey.* 

PRISONER^   IN    WINDSOR,   HE    RECOUNTETH    UIS    PLEASURE    TII£RB 

PASSED   IN   FORMER    YEARS. 

So  cruel  prison  how  could  betide,  alas ! 

As  proud  Windsor  ?  where  I  in  lust  and  joy. 
With  a  King's  son,  my  childish'  years  did  pass, 

In  greater  feast  tlian  Priam's  sons  of  Troy. 
Where  each  sweet  place  returns  a  taste  full  sour. 

The  large  green  courts,  where  we  were  wont  to  hove,* 

•  —  -^         ■ 

1 1  cannot  but  iniert  bere  a  portion  of  Dr.  Nott'»  very  discriminating  and  Juat  oomi>arlson  be- 
tween Sorrey  and  WyaU :— **  Tbey  were  men  whose  minda  may  be  aaid  to  have  been  cast  in  Uic  same 
Btoukl ;  Ibr  tbey  difler  only  In  those  minuter  ahadcs  of  cUaracter  which  always  must  exist  In  human 
nature.  In  their  love  of  virtue,  and  their  iuhtlnctlve  hatred  and  contempt  of  vice ;  In  their  freedom 
firom  pefMnal  Jealousy ;  in  their  thirst  after  knowledge  and  intellectnal  improvement;  in  nice  obaer- 
▼atlon  of  nature,  promptitude  to  action,  intrepidity,  and  fbndness  ft>r  romantic  enterprise;  in  mac>* 
niSoenoe  and  liberaiity;  in  generous  support  of  otliers,  and  high-spirited  neglect  of  themselves;  in 
constancy  in  tTiendalup,  aud  tender  su^cepUbiiity  of  alTections  of  a  still  warmer  nature,  and  in 
every  thing  connected  with  sentiment  and  principle,  they  wrre  one  and  the  same;  but  wlien  those 
goalttlea  branch  out  into  parUctUars,  tliey  will  be  found  in  some  respects  to  difler. 

**  Wyati  bad  a  deeper  and  more  accurate  penetration  into  the  characters  of  men  than  Surrey  hadt 
hence  arises  the  diflfcrence  in  their  saUres.  Surrey,  In  his  saUre  against  the  citizens  of  London,  deals 
only  in  reproach;  Wyatt,  in  his,  abounds  with  irony,  and  tliose  nice  touches  of  ridicule  which  molia 
■s  ashamed  of  our  fiinlta,  and  therefbre  often  silently  efftct  amendment.  Surrey's  observation  of 
■atvre  was  minute;  but  he  directed  it  towards  the  worlcs  of  nature  in  general,  and  the  movements 
of  the  passions,  rather  than  to  the  foibles  and  the  characters  of  men ;  Iience  it  is  that  he  excels  in  ths 
dfsacrtption  of  rural  objects,  and  is  always  tender  and  pathetic.  In  Wyatt's  complaints,  we  hear 
a  strain  of  manly  grief  wlilch  commands  attenUon ;  and  we  listen  to  it  with  respect,  for  the  salce  of 
Idm  tbat  safibrs.  Surrey's  distress  is  painted  in  such  natural  terms,  that  we  malce  It  our  own,  and 
reoofnlse  in  bis  sorrows,  emotions  which  we  are  conscious  of  having  Iblt  ourselves.**  Read,  also,  a 
ftne  artlda  on  Sorrey  and  Wyatt  in  the  2d  voL  of  D'Israeli's  **  Amenities  of  Literature.*' 

S  This  poem  was  written  about  154S,  when  Surrey  was  Imprisoned  at  Windsor,  not  long  after  hu 
retorn  from  Boulogne.  Bee  notice  of  his  life.  "It  Is  a  poem,"  says  Dr.  Nott,  **of  singular  beauty, 
and  may  be  ranked  among  the  most  perfect  composiUons  In  our  language.** 

*  Tbe  words  ^ctUid,"  **chadi»h,"  "childhood,"  had  in  former  times  a  much  larger  meaning  than 
tbey  now  have.  Both  Chaucer  aiui  Spenser  ub»  them  as  applied  to  "  early  manlUKKt.**  The  phratA 
••cdiiUlsb  years,"  therefore,  means  to  describe  the  tiuio  when  tbe  Duke  of  Richmond  and  himself 
were  Just  entering  on  manhood.  At  the  time  of  tds  residence  In  Windsor,  1534,  Snrroy  was  about 
dgUeen  and  the  Duke  of  Biclunood  about  Qfteen. 

•  '•To  tove,"  to  linger  about  a  place  in  exrectatlon  or  hope :  uune  at  "to  Vrrat.^ 
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With  eyes  cast  up  unto  llie  Maiden's  tower,* 

And  easy  sighs,  such  as  folk  draw  in  love. 
The  stately  seats,  the  ladies  bright  of  hue, 

The  dances  short,  long  tales  of  great  delight ; 
With  words,  and  looks,  that  tigers  could  but  rue,* 

Where  each  of  us  did  plead  the  other's  right 
The  palme-play,'  where,  despoiled*  for  the  game, 

With  dazed  eyes  oft  we  by  gleams  of  love, 
Have  missed  the  ball,  and  got  sight  of  our  dame, 

To  bait^  her  eyes,  which  kept  the  leads  above* 
The  gravcl'd  grodnd,^  with  sleeves  tied  on  the  helm,' 

On  foaming  horse  with  swords  and  friendly  hearts ; 
With  chere,'  as  though  one  should  another  whelm, 

Where  we  have  fought,  and  chased  oft  with  darts. 
The  secret  groves,  which  oft  we  made  resound 

Of  pleasant  plaint,  and  of  oiu:  ladies'  praise ; 
Recording  soft  what  grace  each  one  hail  found. 

What  hope  of  speed,  what  dread  of  long  delays. 
The  wild  forest,  the  clothed  holts  with  green ;  *o 

With  reins  avail'd,"  and  swift-ybrenthed  horse, 
With  cry  of  hounds,  and  merry  blasts  between, 

Where  we  did  chase  tlio  fcarfiil  hart  of  force. 
The  void  walls'*  eke  that  linrbor'd  us  each  night: 

Wherewith,  alas!  revive  within  my  breast 
Tlie  sweet  accord,  such  sleeps  as  yet  delight; 

Tlic  pleasant  dreams,  the  quiet  bed  of  rest ; 
Tlie  secret  llioughts,  imparted  with  such  tnist ; 

The  wanton  talk, '3  the  <livers  change  of  play ; 
The  friendship  sworn,  each  promise  kept  so  just, 

Wherewith  wo  past  tlie  winter  nights  away. 
O  place  of  bliss !  renewer  of  my  woes ! 

Give  me  account,  where  is  my  noble  fere  ?  '* 
Whom  in  thy  walls  tliou  didst  each  night  enclose* 

To  otlier  hef  j  '*  but  ^iito  me  most  dear. 


I  •'  Hiiiden*ii  tower,"  thftt  part  of  the  eisUi;  where  the  ladteK  of  the  court  had  their  apartments. 

*  Such  looks  and  entreaties  as  mi^ht  have  moved  tif^Ts  to  pity. 

*  **  Palme^Iajr,'*  a  game  played  with  a  ball  and  hand,  so  called  because  the  ball  was  bit  with  the 
palm :  It  was  aUo  played  with  the  bat,  and  similar  to  tennis. 

4  *<  Despoiled,"  stripped  (br  the  ipime.  ft  **To  b.ait,"  to  allure,  to  attract. 

e  M  Which  liept the  leads  above."  Ttie  word  "lead"  Is  oeed  by  old  writers  for  a  flat  roof  rovrreJ 
with  lead,  and  the  plural  *' leads"  is  therefore  probably  used  for  the  wnlks  or  galleries  (covered  wttb 
lead)  around  the  upper  stories  of  the  building,  where  the  Luilcs  might  sit  and  see  the  game  playod  in 
aafcty. 

7  "The  gravel'd  ground,"  the  space  enclosed,  made  level  with  fine  graveL 

<  It  was  a  general  practioe  among  ancient  icniglits  to  tie  to  their  helmets  a  sleeve  or  g4ove,  recelvcil 
from  their  lady-love,  which  tbey  wore  not  only  in  tilVa  and  tournaments,  but  even  in  ba'Uc. 

9  "  Chere"  is  used  by  all  the  old  poi>ts  fur  tlie  loolc,  tlic  expression  of  the  countenance. 

10  <•  The  clothed  holts  with  green,"  the  Itigh  hlUs  clothed  witli  verdure. 

II  "  Reins  availed,"  mean  slackened,  bO  as  to  allow  the  horse  to  go  at  full  speed. 

IS  "  Void  walls,"  the  walls  of  those  chambers  now  desolate,  which  were  wont  each  nif lit  to 
receive  ua. 

It** Wanton  talk,"  pUiyful  conversaUon.  The  word  "wanton"  was  used  by  early  writers  ^s 
descrlpUve  of  the  sportlveness  and  innocence  of  InCincy.  14  "  Fere,"  companion. 

ti  "  Liei;"  spelled  also  lee/  and  lev*.  Is  an  adjective,  meaning  "dear."  The  person  here  alluded  to 
by  Surrey  was  probably  his  sinter,  the  Lady  Mary  who  was  married  to  the  Duke  of  Ricnmond. 
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TIIR    FRAILTY    AND    IirRTFULNESS   OF    BEAUTY. 

Brittle  beauty,  that  Nature  made  so  frail, 

Whereof  tiic  glH  is  small,  and  shorter  is  tlie  seaaon; 
Flow'ring  tOKlay,  to-morrow  apt  to  fail ; 

Tickle'  treasure,  abhorred  of  reason : 
Dangerous  to  deal  with,  vain,  of  none  avail; 

Ccwrtly  in  keeping,  past,  not  worth  two  peason ;' 
Slipperer  in  sliding  than  is  an  eel's  tall ; 

Hard  to  obtain,  once  gotten  never  geason  f 
Jewel  of  jeopardy,*  that  peril  doth  assail ; 

False  and  untrue,  enticed  oft  to  treason ; 
En'my  to  youth,  that  most  men  bewail ; 

Ah !  bitter  sweet,  infecting  as  the  poison, 
TIiou  farest  as  tlie  fruit  that  with  the  frost  is  taken ; 
To-day  ready  ripe,  to-morrow  all  to  shaken. 

IN   PRAISE   OF   HIS  LADY-LOVE   COMPARED  WHH    ALL   OTHERS.* 

Give  place,  ye  lovers,  here  before 

That  spent  your  boasts  and  brags  in  vain ; 

My  lady's  beauty  passeth  more 

The  best  of  yours,  I  dare  well  say'n^ 

Than  doth  the  sun  the  candle  light, 

Or  briglitest  day  the  darkest  night. 

And  thereto  hath  a  troth  as  just 

As  had  Penelope  the  fair ; 
For  what  she  saith  ye  may  it  trust, 

As  it  by  writing  sealed  were ; 
And  virtues  hath  she  many  mo' 
Than  I  with  pen  have  skill  to  show. 

I  could  rehearse,  if  that  I  would, 

The  whole  effect  of  Nature's  plaint, 
When  she  had  lost  the  perlit  mould. 

The  like  to  whom  she  could  not  paint  -J 
With  wringing  hands,  how  she  did  cry, 
And  what  she  said,  I  know  it,  I. 

I  know  she  swore  with  raging  mind, 

Her  kingdom  only  set  apart, 
ITiere  was  no  loss  by  law  of  kind 

That  could  have  gone  so  near  her  heart ; 
And  this  was  cluefly  all  her  pain ; 
**  She  could  not  make  the  like  agairL" 

t  '*T1ck]e,**  havlnf  no  ftrandabon,  liable  to  ludden  dowiifiill.  s  "  Pcn»on,**  the  plural  oi  ftm. 

•  Tbr  word  **geuon,"  of  which  the  derivation  It  unknown,  Is  uKCd  by  the  olil  wnU'rs  with  difRfr 
/vt  alMdea  of  neanlns.  ^nser  employ*  It  In  the  sense  of  **rHre  and  uncommon.**  Here  It  ncem* 
U>Biean  "aomethlng  worth  poMesslng :"  for  the  sense  of  the  passage  Is  "onoe  gotten  not  worth  pov 


4  **  Jewel  of  jeopardy  ;**  that  Is,  a  jewel  which  there  Is  much  danger  of  loslnff. 
»  WartOD  saya  that  this  ode  **  possesses  nlmost  the  case  and  gallantry  of  Waller;  the  vcnlAcatkni 
II  aotraetttbe  language  polished,  and  the  modulaUon  musical.*' 
*  *lay*B^  tar  ssf^  often  thus  used  by  the  old  writers. 
T  ft  *»smhitr  tn  Surrey's  age  meant  to  mcnH  to  form  or  Cithion  as  the  wulvtoT  do«a» 
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Slth  Nature  thus  pravc  her  tlie  praise 

To  be  the  chiefest  work  she  wrought : 
In  faith,  methink !  some  better  ways 

On  your  behalf  might  well  be  sought, 
Than  to  compare,  as  ye  have  done, 
To  match  the  candle  with  tlie  sun. 

DESCRIPTION   OF   SPRING.* 

The  soote^  season,  that  bud  and  bloom  forth  bringi, 

With  green  hath  clad  the  hill,  and  eke  the  vale. 
Tlie  nightingale  with  feathers  new  she  sings ; 

The  turtle  to  her  make'  hath  told  her  tale. 
Summer  is  come,  for  every  spray  now  springs; 

The  hart  hath  hung  his  old  head  on  the  pale,^ 
The  buck  in  brake  his  winter  coat  he  flings ; 

The  fishes  flete*  with  new  repaired  scale ; 
The  adder  all  her  slough  away  she  flings ; 

The  swift  swallow  pursueth  the  flies  smale  f 
The  busy  bee  her  honey  now  she  mings  ;^ 

Winter  is  worn  tliat  was  tlie  flowers'  bale. 
And  thus  I  see  among  these  pleasant  things 
Each  care  decays,  and  yet  my  sorrow  springs. 

.   OF  THE  HAPPT  LIFE  AND  THE  MEANS  TO  ATTAIN  IT. 

Mabtial,  tlie  things  that  do  attain 

The  happy  Hfe,  be  these,  I  find ; 
Tlie  riches  left,  not  got  with  pain ; 

The  fruitful  ground,  the  quiet  mind : 

The  equal  friend,  no  grudge,  no  strife ; 

No  charge  of  rule,  nor  governance ; 
Without  disease,  tlie  healthful  life ; 

The  household  of  continuance  i^ 

The  mean  diet,  no  delicate  fare ; 

True  wisdom  join'd  with  simplencss  j 
The  night  discharged  of  all  care. 

Where  wuie  the  wit  may  not  oppress : 

Tlie  faithful  wife,  without  debate ; 

Such  sleeps  as  may  beguile  tlie  night. 
Content  thee  with  tliine  own  estate ; 

Ne  wish  for  Death,  ne  fear  his  might 

1  **Thls  aonnct  !■  perhapa  the  most  beaaUfol  specimen  of  descrlpUve  poetry  iii  our  language.*-* 
nr.Nott. 

t  •«  Soote**  was  conUnned  in  nse  long  alter  Its  subsUtute  noett  was  Introduced. 

B  *'  Make,**  synonymous  wiUi  matt. 

4  The  uneasiness  experienced  by  tills  animal  before  be  sbeds  his  horns,  leads  him  to  rub  his  torw 
bead  against  the  paling  of  Uie  park. 

ft  ** Flete**  Is  not  /ktif  to  "pass  rapidly  by,"  but  nearer  to  our  •* float,**  except  that  it  meana  whal 
swims  through  the  water  as  well  as  on  its  surface. 

•  This  was  not  only  the  old  way  of  spelling  iwull,  but  also  of  pronouncing  it,  with  the  long  a,  as  la 
hate.  7  Mingles. 

«  This  line  probably  means,  a  "household"  or  ikmlly  that  is  not  of  recent  eatablishment,  and 
promises  to  be  of  duration. 
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HUGH  LATLMER.     1475—1555. 

Hvue  Latimbb,  bishop  of  Worcester,  waa  born  about  the  year  1475. 
Being  an  only  son,  and  of  quick  parts,  his  fatlier,  a  respectable  yeoman,  re- 
solved to  make  him  a  scholar,  and  after  due  preparation  he  entered  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  a  zealous  papist  till  tlie  age  of  thirty,  when  he  was  con- 
verted by  Thomas  Bilney,'  and  began  with  great  zeal  to  propagate  the 
opinions  of  tlie  reformers.  During  the  reign  of  Edutird  VI.,  (1547 — 1553,) 
he  was  pre-eminent  among  his  zealous  contemporaries  in  spreading  tlie  doc- 
iruies  of  the  Reformation,  and,  in  coi\junction  with  Cranmcr,  was  one  of  the 
principal  instruments  in  effecting  its  establishment.  But  in  the  persecutions 
•f  Mary,  he  was  singled  out  as  one  of  the  most  desired  victims  of  popish 
vengeance.  He  might  linve  made  his  escape,  and  the  opportunity  which 
was  given  him  seems  to  have  been  designed ;  but  Latimer  had  the  true  spirit 
of  a  martyr,  and  determined  to  remain  at  his  post  of  duty.  As  he  pass^ 
through  Smithfield  on  his  way  to  London  after  his  arrest,  he  exclaimed,  **  This 
9lace  has  long  groaned  for  me."  After  a  to<Iious  imprisonment  he  persisted 
.n  refusing  to  subscribe  to  certain  articles  which  were  submitted  to  him,  and 
^e  was  led  forth  to  his  horrid  deatli,  October  16,  1555. 

With  a  staff  in  his  hand,  a  pair  of  spectacles  hanging  at  his  breast,  and 
•.  Bible  at  his  girdle,  he  walked  to  tlie  place  of  execution,  witli  his  fellow 
iiartyr,  Nicholas  Ridley,  bishop  of  London.  On  tlieir  way  Ridley  outwent 
Latimer  some  way  before ;  but  he,  looking  back,  espied  Latimer  coming  after, 
and  said  to  him,  «  O  be  ye  there  ?"  "  Yea,"  said  Latimer,  «  have  after  as  fast 
as  I  can  follow."  Ridley  first  entered  the  lists,  dressed  in  his  clerical  habit; 
and  soon  after,  Latimer,  as  usual,  in  his  prison  garb.  Latimer  now  suffered 
the  keeper  to  pull  off  his  prison-garb,  and  then  he  appeared  in  a  shroud. 
Being  ready,  he  fervently  recommended  his  soul  to  Go<l,  and  then  delivered 
himself  to  tlie  executioner,  sa}ring  to  Ridley  these  prophetical  words:  "Be  of 
good  cheer,  master  Ridley,  and  play  die  man;  we  shall  tliis  day  kindle  such 
a  torch  in  England  as  I  trust  in  God  shall  never  be  extinguished."  Two 
bags  of  gunpowder  were  fastenexl  under  his  arms,  the  explosion  of  which 
instantaneously  deprived  him  of  life.  At  this  moment  a  quantity  of  blood 
?«:»cnicd  to  gush  from  his  heart,  as  if  all  the  bloo<l  in  his  body  had  been 
Uicre  collected.  But  poor  Ridley  was  less  fortunate.  His  extremities  were 
eo.isumed  to  the  trunk  before  tlie  fire  affected  his  vitals,  and  he  died  in  lin- 
Cf  ring  anguish .2 

A    YEOMAN    OF    HENRY   SE.VENTh's   TIME. 

My  father  was  a  yeoman,  and  had  no  lands  of  his  own,  only  he 
had  a  farm  of  3/.  or  41,  by  year  at  the  uttermost,  and  hereupon  he 
tilled  so  much  as  kept  half  a  dozen  men.     He  had  walk  for  an 

1  At  flnt  himself  id«o  a  Roinith  priest;  but  he  wa«  aftervranla  burnt  for  hereay. 

t  •*Nor  were  the  labors  and  constancy  of  our  refbrmcrs  at  all  inferior  to  those  of  the  early  propw* 
fBlors  of  the  OoapeL  Whoever  has  admired  the  folth  and  hi-rolc  sufferings  of  IgnaUua  or  Pulycani^ 
nniat  look  with  no  less  MUsfiicUon  on  those  of  RUlluy,  Latimer,  Cranmcr,  and  Hooper.  It  is  impos 
sfblc  not  to  Tcnerate  their  glowing  piety,  their  profound  humility,  their  pntlcnce  under  suflbriiifn, 
Ubdr  praises  of  Ood  under  dUtresses  and  prlvatlonM  of  every  kind,  theii  praycra  fbr  UM>ir  pera^ 
eotors,  their  exctnpiarv  and  tri-unphant  death."— /.«r<«rrf  on  Pagmtkm  atd  ChrMkinU^  eompertd^  bf 
John  Ireland,  D.  D.—a  most  admirable  work. 

E  n» 
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hundred  sheep,  and  my  mother  milked  30  kine.  He  was  able, 
and  did  find  the  king  a  harness,  with  himself  and  his  horse,  while 
he  came  to  the  pkce  that  he  should  receive  the  king's  wages.  I 
can  remember  that  I  buckled  his  harness  when  he  went  to  Black- 
heath  field.  He  kept  me  to  school,  or  else  I  had  not  been  able  to 
have  preached  before  the  king's  majesty  now.  He  married  m)- 
sisters  with  5/.  or  20  nobles  apiece,  so  that  he  brought  them  up 
in  godliness  and  fear  of  God.  He  kept  hospitality  for  his  poor 
neighbours.  And  some  alms  he  gave  to  the  poor,  and  all  this  did 
he  of  the  said  farm.  Where  he  that  now  hath  it,  payeth  16/.  by 
the  year,  or  more,  and  is  not  able  to  do  any  thing  for  his  prince, 
for  himself,  nor  for  his  children,  or  give  a  cup  of  drink  to  the  poor. 
In  my  time  my  poor  father  was  as  diligent  to  teach  me  to  shoot, 
as  to  learn  me  any  other  thing,  and  so  I  think  other  men  did  their 
children :  he  taught  me  how  to  draw,  how  to  lay  my  body  in  my 
bow,  and  not  to  draw  with  strength  of  arms  as  divers  other  nations 
do,  but  with  strength  of  the  body.  I  had  my  bows  bought  me 
according  to  my  age  and  strength ;  as  I  increased  in  them,  so 
my  bows  were  made  bigger  and  bigger,  for  men  shall  never  shoot 
well,  except  they  be  brought  up  in  it :  it  is  a  worthy  game,  a 
wholesome  kind  of  exercise,  and  much  commended  in  physic. 

HIS    EXAMINATION    BEFORE    THE    BISHOPS. 

I  was  once  in  examination  before  five  or  six  bishops,  where  I 
had  much  turnioiling ;  every  week  thrice  I  came  to  examination, 
and  many  snares  and  traps  were  laid  to  get  something.  Now 
God  knoweth,  I  was  ignorant  of  the  law,  but  that  God  gave  me 
answer  and  wisdom  what  I  should  speak.  It  was  God  indeed,  for 
else  I  had  never  escaped  them.  At  the  last  I  was  brought  forth 
to  be  examined,  into  a  chamber  hanged  with  arras,  where  I  was 
wont  to  be  examined,  but  now  at  this  time  the  chamber  was  some- 
what altered.  For  whereas  before  there  was  wont  ever  to  be  a 
fire  in  the  chimney,  now  the  fire  was  taken  away,  and  an  arras 
hanging  hanged  over  the  chimney,  and  the  table  stood  near  the 
chimney's  end :  so  that  I  stood  between  the  table  and  the  chim- 
ney's end.  There  was  among  these  bishops  that  examined  me, 
one  with  whom  I  have  been  very  familiar,  and  took  him  for  my 
great  friend,  an  aged  man,  and  he  sate  next  the  table's  end. 

Then  among  all  other  questions  he  put  forth  one,  a  very  subtle 
and  crafty  one,  and  such  a  one  indeed  as  I  could  not  think  so  great 
danger  in.  And  I  should  make  answer :  I  pray  you,  master 
I^atimer,  saith  he,  speak  out:  I  am  very  thick  of  hearing,  and 
here  be  many  that  sit  far  ofl^.  I  marvelled  at  this,  that  I  was  bid- 
den speak  out,  and  began  to  misdeem,  and  gave  an  ear  to  the 
chimney.     And,  sir,  there  I  heard  a  pen  walking  in  the  chimney 
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behind  the  cloth.  They  had  appointed  one  there  to  write  all  my 
answers,  for  they  made  sure  work  that  I  should  not  start  from 
them  :  there  was  no  starting  from  them. 

Grod  was  my  good  Lord,  and  gave  me  answer ;  I  could  never 
else  have  escaped  it.  The  question  was  this  :  Master  liatimdr, 
do  you  not  think  on  your  conscience,  that  you  have  been  suspected 
of  heresy  ?  A  subtle  question,  a  very  subtle  question.  There 
was  no  holding  of  peace  would  serve.  To  hold  my  peace  had 
been  to  grant  myself  faulty.  To  answer  it  was  every  way  full  of 
danger.  But  Grod,  which  alway  had  given  me  answer,  helped 
me,  or  else  I  could  never  have  escaped  it,  and  deUvered  me  from 
their  hands. 

CAUSE   AND   EFFECT. 

Here  is  now  an  argument  to  prove  the  matter  against  the 
preachers.  Here  was  preaching  against  covetousness  all  the  last 
year,  and  the  next  summer  followed  rebellion :  Ergo^  preaching 
against  covetousness  was  the  cause  of  the  rebellion — a  goodly  ar- 
gument. Here  now  I  remember  an  argument  of  master  More's 
which  he  bringeth  in  a  book  that  he  made  against  Bilney ;  and 
here  by  the  way  I  will  tell  you  a  merry  toy.  Master  More  was 
once  sent  in  commission  into  Kent,  to  help  to  try  out  (if  it  miffht 
be)  what  was  the  cause  of  Goodwin  Sands,  and  the  shelf  that 
stopped  up  Sandwich  haven.  Thither  cometh  master  More,  and 
calleth  the  country  afore  him,  such  as  were  thought  to  be  men  of 
experience,  and  men  that  could  of  likelihood  best  certify  him  of 
that  matter  concerning  the  stopping  of  Sandwich  haven.  Amonfy 
others  came  in  before  him  an  old  man,  with  a  white  head,  and  one 
that  was  thought  to  be  little  less  than  a  hundred  years  old.  When 
master  More  saw  this  aged  man,  he  thought  it  expedient  to  hear 
him  say  his  mind  in  this  matter,  (for  being  so  old  a  man,  it  was 
likely  that  he  knew  most  of  any  man  in  that  presence  and  com- 
pany.) So  master  More  called  this  old  aged  man  unto  him,  and 
said :  Father,  (said  he,)  tell  me,  if  you  can,  what  is  the  cause  of 
this  great  arising  of  the  sands  and  shelves  here  about  this  haven, 
the  which  stop  it  up,  that  no  ships  can  arrive  here  ?  Ye  are  the 
eldest  man  I  can  espy  in  all  this  company,  so  that  if  any  man  can 
tell  any  cause  of  it,  ye  of  likelihood  can  say  most  to  it,  or  at  least- 
wise, more  than  any  man  here  assembled.  Yea  forsooth,  good 
master,  (quoth  this  old  man,)  for  I  am  well  nigh  a  hundred  yean* 
old,  and  no  man  here  in  this  company  any  ihinsr  near  unto  mine 
age.  Well  then,  (quoth  master  More,)  how  say  you  in  this  mat- 
ter? What  think  you  to  be  the  cause  of  these  shelves  and  (lola 
that  stop  up  Sandwich  haven?  Forsooth  sir,  (quoth  he,)  I  am 
an  old  man  ;  I  think  that  Tenterton-steeple  is  the  cause  ol  Qioc^^* 
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win  Sands.  For  I  am  an  old  man,  sir,  (nuoth  he,)  and  I  may  re- 
member the  building  of  Tenterton-steeple,  and  I  may  remember 
when  there  was  no  steeple  at  all  there.  And  before  that  Ten- 
terton-steeple was  in  building,  there  was  no  manner  of  speaking 
of  any  flats  or  sands  that  stopped  the  haven ;  and  therefore  I 
think  that  Tenterton-steeple  is  the  cause  of  the  destroying  and 
decay  of  Sandwich  haven.  And  so  to  my  purpose,  is  preaching 
of  God's  word  the  cause  of  rebellion,  as  Tenterton-steeple  was 
cause  that  Sandwich  haven  was  decayed. 


SIR  JOHN  CHEKE.     1514—1557. 

Ik  the  year  1540,  Henry  VIII.  founded  a  Greek  professorship  at  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  Choke  was  elected  the  first  professor,  when  only  twenty-six 
years  of  age;  so  early  was  he  distinguished  for  his  classical  attainments.  In 
1544  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  Prince  Edward,'  who,  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  rewarded  him  with  a  pension  of  a  hundred  marks  and  a  grant  of 
several  lands  and  manors;  and  in  1551  conferred  on  him  tlie  honor  of  knight- 
hood. Sir  John  was  a  zealous  protestant ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
severely  persecuted  by  tlie  bigoted  Mary,  twice  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
stript  of  his  whole  substance,  and  ultimately  reduced  to  diat  dilemma  which 
tried  the  stoutest  hearts—^  Either  turn  or  burn."  His  religious  zeal  was  not 
proof  against  this  fiery  ordeal,  and  he  recanted.  His  property  was  now  re- 
stored; but  his  recantation  was  followed  by  such  bitterness  of  remorse,  that 
he  survived  it  but  a  short  time,  dying  in  1557,  at  the  e^rly  age  of  forty-three 

The  period  in  which  Cheke  flourished  is  highly  interesting  to  letters.  His 
influence  was  very  great  in  promoting  a  taste  for  classical  and  philological 
learning.  He  introduced  a  new  methoil  of  pronouncing  Greek,  whicli,  not 
withstanding  the  violent  fulminations  of  the  papal  clergy,  ultimately  pre- 
vailed and  still  prevails.  We  are  also  very  much  indebted  to  him  for  the 
improvement  of  our  own  language.  Ho  recommended  and  practised  a  more 
minute  attention  to  the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  and  adopted  a  more 
skilful  arrangement  of  them  in  composition.  Before  him,  tlie  sentences  were 
long,  and  often  involved.  Ho  used  short  sentences,  and  wrote  with  greater 
precision,  perspicuity,  and  force  of  style  than  his  prcdec:essors. 

His  works  were  numerojis,  but  they  chiefly  consisted  of  Latin  translations 
from  the  Greek.  Almost  his  only  English  work  extant  is  his  tract,  entitled 
•'  The  Hurt  of  Sedition."  In  the  siimm»»r  of  1519  n  formidable  reliellion  brt>ke 
out  in  many  of  the  counties  in  England.  Tlie  rebels  in  the  western  part 
favored  the  papal  religion,  which  tlicy  were  desirous  to  restore.  Tliese  Sir 
Joliii  ad{ire>ses  thus: 


I  To  UiUt  Milton  oUuiicv  in  one  of  hU  souneU: 

"Thy  age  like  ours,  O  »oiil  of  Sir  John  Chi'ke, 
HaUvl  not  li*nrninR  worse  tk\n  to:iJ  or  asp, 
When  thou  tiiuKhlSt  CuiiihriJife  and  Khij  E«Iward  Orwk.'* 
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THE    NEW    AND    THE    OLD    RELIGION    CONTRASTED. 

Ye  rise  for  religion.  What  religion  taught  you  that  ?  If  ye 
were  offered  persecution  for  religion,  ye  ought  to  flee.  So  Christ 
teacheth  you,  and  yet  you  intend  to  fight.  If  ye  would  stand  in 
the  truth,  ye  ought  to  suffer  like  martyrs ;  and  ye  would  slay  like 
tyrants.  Thus  for  rehgion,.ye  keep  no  religion,  and  neither  will 
follow  the  counsel  of  Christ  nor  the  constancy  of  martyrs.  Why 
rise  ye  for  religion  ?  Have  ye  any  thing  contrary  to  God's  book  ? 
Yea,  have  ye  not  all  things  agreeable  to  God's  word  ?  But  the 
new  [religion]  is  different  from  the  old ;  and  therefore  ye  will 
have  the  old.  If  ye  measure  the  old  by  truth,  ye  have  the  oldest. 
If  ye  measure  the  old  by  fancy,  then  it  is  hard,  because  men's 
&ncies  change,  to  give  that  is  old.  Ye  will  have  the  old  stile. 
Will  ye  have  any  older  than  that  as  Christ  left,  and  his  apostles 
taught,  and  the  first  church  did  use  ?  Ye  will  have  that  the 
canons  do  establish.  Why  that  is  a  great  deal  younger  than  that 
ye  have  of  later  time,  and  newlier  invented  ;  yet  that  is  it  that  ye 
desiie.  And  do  ye  prefer  the  bishops  of  Rome  afore  Christ  ? 
Men's  inventions  afore  God's  law  ?  The  newer  sort  of  worship 
before  the  older  ?  Ye  seek  no  reHgion ;  ye  be  deceived ;  ye  seek 
traditions.  They  that  teach  you,  blind  you ;  that  so  instruct  you, 
deceive  you.  Ii  ye  seek  what  the  old  doctors  say,  yet  look  what 
Christ,  the  oldest  of  all,  saith.  For  he  saith,  "  before  Abraham 
was  made,  I  am."  If  ye  seek  the  truest  way,  he  is  the  very  truth 
If  ye  seek  the  readiest  way,  he  is  the  very  way.  If  ye  seek  evcr- 
lasting  life,  he  is  the  very  Hfe.  What  religion  would  ye  have 
other  how  than  his  religion?  You  would  have  the  Bibles  in 
again.  It  is  no  mervail ;  your  blind  guides  should  lead  you  blind 
still.         ♦  •  ♦  ♦  *  «        '    • 

But  why  should  ye  not  like  that  [religion]  which  God's  word 
establishetn,  the  pnmitive  church  hath  authorized,  the  greatest 
learned  men  of  this  realm  have  drawn  the  whole  consent  of,  the 
parliament  hath  confirmed,  the  king's  majesty  hath  set  forth  ?  Is 
it  not  truly  set  out  ?  Can  ye  devise  any  truer  than  Christ's  apos- 
tles used  ?  Ye  think  it  is  not  learnedly  done.  Dare  ye,  com- 
mons, take  upon  you  more  learning  than  the  chosen  bishops  and 
clerks  of  this  realm  have  ?     *         *  *  *  * 

Learn,  learn  to  know  this  one  point  of  religion,  that  God  will 
be  worshipped  as  he  hath  prescribed,  and  not  as  we  have  devised. 
And  that  his  will  is  wholly  in  the  Scriptures,  which  be  full  of 
God's  spirit,  and  profitable  to  teach  the  truth. 
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JOHN  HEY  WOOD.    Died  16G5. 
THE    drama/ 

Th«  nawe  of  John  Heywood  introduces  us  at  once  to  that  department  of 
Jjiterature,  in  which  the  English  have  excelled  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
world — ^the  Drama.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  any  precise  date  for  the  origin  of 
the  English  Drama.  In  tracing  its  history,  however,  we  must  make  four 
divisions— the  Miracle  Plays— the  Moral  Plays — the  Interludes — and  the 
Legitimate  Drama. 

The  Mihacle  Plats.  It  would  appear  lliat,  at  the  dawn  of  modern  civi- 
lization, most  countries  of  Europe  posscf?sed  a  rude  kind  of  theatrical  enter- 
tainment, consisting  of  the  principal  supernatural  events  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  and  of  the  history  of  the  saints;  whence  they  were  called  Mira- 
eki,  or  Miracle  Plays.  Some  of  tlieir  subjects  were  Tlie  Creation — The  Fall 
of  Man— The  Flood— Abraliam's  Sacrifice— The  Birth  of  Christ— His  Bap- 
tism, &c  These  plays  were  acted  by  tlie  clergy,  and  were  under  tlieir  im- 
mediate management,  fur  tliey  maintained  that  tliey  were  favorable  to  llio 
cause  of  religion.  On  tlie  contrary,  the  language  and  the  representations  of 
tlicse  plays  were  indecorous  and  profane  in  the  highest  degree :  and  what 
must  have  been  tlie  state  of  society,  when  ecclesiastics  patronised  such  scenes 
of  blasphemy  and  pollution!  Let  us  hear  no  more  about  **the  good  old 
times,"  for  "  times"  were  doubtless  far  worse  then  than  now. 

Moral  Plati .  The  next  step  in  the  prc^ess  of  die  Drama  was  the  Moral 
Play.  Tlie  Moral  Plays  were  dramas  of  which  the  characters  were  chiefly 
allegorical  or  abstract  They  were  certainly  a  great  advance  upon  the  Mira- 
cles, as  they  endeavored  to  convey  sound  moral  lessons,  and  at  tlie  same  time 
gave  occasion  to  some  poetical  and  dramatic  ingenuity,  in  imaging  forth  tlie 
characters,  and  assigning  appropriate  speeches  to  each.  The  only  scriptural 
character  retained  in  them,  was  tlie  Devil.  He  was  rendered  as  grotesque 
and  hideous  as  possible  by  the  mask  and  dress  he  wore.  We  Icurn  that  liis 
exterior  was  shaggy  and  hairy,  one  of  the  characters  mistaking  him  for  a 
dancing  bear.  That  he  had  a  tail,  if  it  required  proof,  is  evident  from  tlie 
circumstance,  tliat  in  one  play,  the  other  chief  charncter,  called  Vice,  asks  him 
for  a  piece  of  it  to  make  a  fly-trap.  Tlius,  what  would  oilierwise  have  been 
quite  a  sober  performance,  was  rendered  no  little  entertaining. 


1  We  now  enter  npon  the  nge  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  I  cannot  bat  insert  here  the  Ibllowlng  floe 
remarks  from  the  18th  voL  of  thu  Edinburgh  Review  :— "  We  cannot  resist  the  opportunity  of  here 
•aylng  a  word  or  two  of  a  class  of  writers,  whom  we  have  long  workhlppcd  in  secret  with  a  sort 
of  idolatrous  vcncraUon,  and  now  find  once  more  brought  fbrward  as  candidates  for  public  applnuse 
The  era  to  which  they  belong,  indeed,  has  always  appeared  to  us  by  fiir  tlie  brightest  in  the  history 
of  English  litt-'mture,  or  indeed  of  human  intellect  and  capacity.  There  never  was,  anywhere,  any 
Uiing  Uke  the  sixty  or  seventy  years  that  elapbod  from  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign  to  the  period 
of  Uie  RcstoraUon.  In  point  of  real  (brce  and  originality  of  genius,  neither  the  age  of  Peridos,  nor 
the  age  of  Augustus,  nor  the  times  of  Leo  X.,  nor  of  Louis  XIV.,  can  come  at  all  into  oomparlnon; 
for,  in  that  short  period,  we  shall  find  the  names  of  almost  all  the  very  great  men  that  this  nation  has 
iver  produced,— the  names  of  Shaiispcare,  and  Bacon,  and  Spenser,  and  Sidney,  and  Hooker,  and 
Taylor,  and  Barrow,  and  Raleigh,  and  Napier,  and  Milton,  and  Cud  worth,  and  Hobt>es,  and  many 
others ;— men,  all  of  them,  not  merely  of  great  talents  and  accomplishments,  but  of  vast  compass 
and  rt-ach  of  understanding,  and  of  minds  truly  creative  and  originnl ;— not  pcrfccUng  art  by  Uie 
dellcnry  of  their  taste,  or  digesUng  knowletlge  by  the  Justness  of  their  reasonings;  but  making  vast 
and  substantial  additions  to  the  materials  upon  which  taste  and  rea»on  must  hereafter  be  em> 
ptnycd,— and  enlarging,  to  an  incredible  and  unparalleled  extent,  both  Uie  stores  and  the  resources 
///  //w  hvnuua  Acultlee 
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brTKBLiTDKS.'  The  Interludes  were  somnthing  between  the  Moral  Piayt 
and  the  modem  I>rama.  The  Moral  Plays  were  frequent  in  tlie  reign  of 
Henry  VL  (1422—1461.)  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  (1485—1500)  they 
flourished  in  all  their  glory,  and  continued  in  force  down  to  the  latter  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  But  it  weis  at  length  found  that  a  real  human  being 
with  a  human  name,  was  better  calculated  to  awaken  the  sympathies,  and 
keep  alive  the  attention  of  an  audience,  and  not  less  so  to  impress  them  with 
moral  truths,  than  a  being  who  only  represented  a  notion  of  the  mhid.  The 
sabstitutioa  of  these  for  the  symbolical  characters,  gradually  took  place  dur- 
ing the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  before  its  close  the  English 
drama,  in  the  writings  of  Shakspeare,  reached  its  highest  excellence. 

One  of  the  most  successful  writers  of  Interludes  was  John  Hey  wood,  or  us 
he  was  commonly  called,  « Merry  John  Hey  wood."  Ho  was  a  native  of 
London,  but  the  year  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  He  studied  for  some  time  at 
Oxford,  but  did  not  take  his  degree.  He  was  of  a  sociuU  festive  genius,  the 
&vorite  of  Henry  VUI.,  and  afterwards  of  his  daughter,  Queen  Mary,  who 
were  delighted  with  his  dramatic  representations.  It  is  rather  singular  that 
the  latter  should  have  been  so  much  pleased,  as  Hcywood  exposed,  in  terms 
of  great  severity,  the  vicious  lives  of  tlie  ecclesiastics.  The  play  which  per- 
haps best  illustrates  the  genius  of  Heywood,  is  tliat  called  the  «  Four  P's," 
which  is  a  dialogue  between  a  Palmer,'  a  Pardoner,  a  Poticary,^  and  a 
Pedler.  Four  such  knaves  afiforded  so  humorous  a  man  as  Heywooil  was, 
abundant  materials  for  satire,  and  he  has  improved  them  to  some  advantage. 
The  piece  opens  with  the  Palmer,  who  boasts  of  his  peregrinations  to  the 
R)!/  Land,  to  Rome,  to  Santiago  in  Spain,  and  to  a  score  of  other  shrines. 
This  bc»sting  was  internipted  by  the  Pardoner,  who  tells  him  that  he  has 
been  foolish  to  give  himself  so  much  trouble,  when  he  might  have  obtained 
Ac  object  of  his  journey — the  pardon  of  his  sins — at  home. 

For  at  your  door  myself  doth  dwell, 
Who  could  have  saved  your  soul  as  well. 
As  all  yoiu:  wide  wandering  shall  do, 
Though  ye  went  thrice  to  Jericho. 

Tlie  Palmer  will  not  hear  his  labors  thus  disi)araj?cd,  and  he  thus  exelauni 
to  tlie  impostor,  the  relic-vender : 

Right  seldom  is  it  seen,  or  never. 

That  truth  and  Pardoners  dwell  together. 

llic  Pardoner  tlien  rails  at  the  folly  of  jjilgrimagcs,  and  asserts  in  strong 
leniis  the  virtues  of  his  spiritusil  nostnuns ; 

With  small  cost,  and  williout  any  pain, 
These  pardons  bring  tlicm  to  heaven  plain. 

The  Poticary  now  speaks,  and  is  resolved  to  have  his  share  of  the  merit 
Of  what  avail  are  all  the  wanderings  of  the  one  or  the  relics  of  the  other, 
until  the  soul  is  separated  from  the  body?     And  who  sends  so  many  into  the 


1  ▲  apedes  of  fliroe,  ao  oUled  becauae  tbef  were  pluycd  at  tAe  httnab  ^ffittMlif. 

t  ETcry  Fabner  waa  a  PUgrlm,  but  every  Pilgrim  waa  not  a  Palmer.  The  PU^irlm  ao  called  waa  on« 
who  taad  Ylsited  any  fbreign  ahore,  and  who  on  lila  return  wore  boine  bad^e  peculiar  to  the  plac« 
rlaited.  Tboae,  for  inatance,  who  viaited  the  statue  of  St  James  at  Santiago  (Spain)  wore,  on  their 
return,  the  acallop-aheU  ao  frequent  In  that  neighbourhood.  But  the  term  Palmer  was  applfctl  to 
OMMe  only  who  liad  vlalted  the  holy  pUces  of  PiOeAtiuc,  in  token  of  whkh  he  bore  In  bla  hat  a  small 
portion  of  the  palm,  which  ao  much  akMunds  in  th;it  ri'giun. 

S  la  eafty  Uinw  tlM  apoUiceary  and  physician  were  united  in  the  aame  peraoA. 
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other  world  as  the  apothccnry  ?  Except  such  as  may  happen  to  be  hanged, 
(which,  for  any  thing  he  knows,  may  be  the  fate  of  the  Palmer  and  Par- 
doner,) who  dies  by  any  other  help  than  that  of  the  apothecary  1  As,  there- 
fore, it  is  he,  he  says,  who  fills  heaven  with  inmates,  who  is  so  much  entitled 
tc  the  gratitude  of  mankind  ?  The  Pardoner  is  here  indignant,  and  asks  what 
is  die  benefit  of  dying,  and  what,  consequently,  the  use  of  an  apothecary,  even 
should  he  kill  a  diousand  a  day,  to  men  who  are  not  in  a  state  of  grace  1 
And  what,  retorts  tlie  other,  would  be  the  use  of  a  thousand  pardons  round 
the  neck,  unless  people  died  ?  The  Poticary,  who  is  the  most  sensible  of  the 
three,  concludes  that  all  of  them  are  rogues,  when  tlie  Pedler  makes  his  ap 
pearance. 

He,  like  his  companions,  commends  hia  wares.  How  can  there  be  any 
love  without  courtship  1  And  how  can  women  be  won  without  such  tempt- 
ing gifts  as  are  in  his  sack  ? 

Who  livedi  in  love  and  love  would  win. 
Even  at  this  pack  he  must  begin. 

He  then  displays  his  wares,  and  entreats  diem  to  buy :  but  the  churchmen 
of  diat  day  were  beggars,  not  buyers ;  and  tlie  Poticary  is  no  less  cimning. 
At  length  the  Pardoner  reverts  to  the  subject  of  conversation  when  the  Pedler 
entered,  and,  in  order  to  draw  out  the  opinion  of  the  last  comer,  states  the 
argument  between  himself  and  his  two  companions.  The  Pedler  seems,  at 
first,  surprised  that  die  profession  of  an  apothecary  is  to  kill  men,  and  thinks 
the  world  may  very  well  do  without  one  j  but  the  other  assures  him  he  is 
under  a  mistake ;  diat  die  Poticary  is  the  most  useful,  and  for  this  notable 
reason,  diat  when  any  man  feels  that  his  ^  conscience  is  ready,"  all  he  has 
to  do  is  to  send  for  the  practiuoner,  who  will  at  once  despatch  him. 

Weary  of  their  disputes  for  pre-eminence  of  merit  and  usefulness,  the 
Pedler  proposes  that  die  other  diree  shall  strive  for  die  mastery  by  lying,  and 
diat  the  greatest  liar  shall  be  recognised  as  head  of  the  rest  The  task  he 
imposes  on  them  cannot,  ho  says,  be  a  heavy  one,  for  all  are  used  to  it 
They  are  each  to  tell  a  tale.  The  Poticary  commences,  and  die  Pardoner 
follows.  Their  lies  are  deemed  very  respectable,  but  the  Palmer  is  to  be 
victorious,  as  he  ends  his  tale  in  these  words : — 

Yet  have  I  seen  many  a  mile, 

And  many  a  woman  in  the  while  j 

And  not  one  good  city,  town,  or  borough, 

In  Christendom  but  I  liave  been  Uiorough : 

And  this  I  would  ye  should  understand, 

I  have  seen  women,  five  hundred  thousand : 

Yet  in  all  places  where  I  have  been, 

Of  all  die  women  diat  I  have  seen, 

1  never  saw  nor  knew  in  my  conscience, 

Any  one  woman  out  of  patience. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  surprise  of  the  odier  three  at  this  astounding  asser- 
tion, except  the  ingenuity  with  which  they  are  made  to  cxpress^-un willingly 
yt*t  involuntarily — the  Palmer's  superiority  in  die  "  most  ancient  and  notable 
art  of  lying." 

Poticary.    By  the  mass,  there's  a  great  lie! 
Pardoner.  1  never  heard  a  greater — by  our  Lady! 
Pedler.       A  greater  I  nay,  knew  you  any  one  so  great  ? 

And  to  ends  the  eld  interlude  of  «  Merry  John  Hey  wood,"  of  the  **  Four  P's." 
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JOHN  STILL, 

AND  Hia  GAMMER  GURTOn's  NEEDLE. 

To  John  Still,  master  of  arts  of  Christ's  Colloge*,  Cambridge,  and  mibse 
qnently  archdeacon  of  Sudbury,  and  Ui.'^tly  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  is  as- 
eribe<l  llie  first  genuine  comedy  in  our  lunj^uage.  It  was  first  acted  in  1566, 
and  was  priSted  in  1575, under  tlic  following  title:  *<A  ryght  pithy,  pleasant, 
and  merie  Comedy,  intytuled  Gammer  Gorton's  Nedl(»;  played  on  the  stage 
not  longe  ago  in  Chrii^te's  CoUedge,  in  Cambridge.  Made  by  Mr.  S.,  master 
of  art."  As  the  first  conic<ly  in  our  language,  it  would  demand  attention, 
ir dependent  of  its  merit  But  it  has  a  sort  of  merit  in  its  way.  It  is  written 
in  rhyme,  llie  humor  is  broad,  familiar,  and  grotesque.  The  characters 
are  .sketched  with  a  strong,  though  coarse  outline,  and  are  to  the  last  con- 
sistenily  supportecL  Some  of  the  language,  however,  and  many  of  the  inci- 
dents, are  such  as  give  us  no  very  favorable  view  of  the  manners  of  the 
times,  when  the  most  learned  and  poli.shed  of  the  land,  the  inmates  of  a 
university,  could  listen  with  delight  lo  dialogue  often  tinctured  with  phrases 
of  die  lowest  and  grossest  character,  and  that,  too,  written  by  a  prelate.  But, 
as  a  curiosity,  we  will  give  tlie  outline  of  this  old  piece. 

The  characters  consist  of  Diccon,  a  cunning  wag,  who  lives  on  stolon  bacon 
and  mischief;  Hodge,  a  mere  bumpkin;  Gammer  Gurton,  and  Dame  Chat, 
two  braivling  old  wives ;  Mas  Doctor  Rat,  an  inicrnioddliiig  priest,  who 
vould  rather  run  the  risk  of  a  broken  head  than  lose  a  titho-pig  j  and  Gib, 
the  cat.     The  plot  turns  upon  the  loss  of  the  Gammer's  only  needle, 

A  little  thing  with  an  hole  in  the  end,  as  bright  as  any  siller, 
Small,  long,  sliarp  at  the  point,  and  straight  as  any  pillar. 

Fhe  disaster  happens  while  the  dame  is  mending  an  article  of  clothing  of 
her  man  Hodge.  In  the  midst  of  tlie  operation,  Gib,  the  cat,  who  is  no  un- 
important personage  in  the  play,  disturbs  the  Gammer's  serenity  by  making 
a  furtive  attempt  on  a  pan  of  milk.  The  Gammer,  in  a  passion,  throws  the 
before-mentioned  article  of  apparel  at  Gib,  and  that  valuable  instnunent  of 
f«9nalc  economy  is  most  unhappily  lost  After  a  fniitless  search  in  all  ima« 
finable  places,  Diccon,  the  bedlam,  seeing  tliat  this  affair  would  afford  some 
sport,  straightway  hies  him  to  Dame  Chat,  and  tells  her  how  Gammer  Gur- 
ton has  accused  her  of  stealing  her  poultry.  He  next  applies  to  the  Ghunmer, 
arul  vows  he  saw  Dame  Chat  pick  up  the  needle  at  die  Gammer's  door. 
This  brings  the  two  old  ladies  together.  The  one  accuses  tlie  other  of  steal- 
inz  her  goods,  and  from  words  they  soon  proceed  to  blows,  in  which  Dame 
Chat  comes  off  victorious.  In  tliis  extremity  the  Gummer  applies  for  relief 
Id  the  curate.  Doctor  Rat  Here  again  Diccon  interposes,  and  persuades  the 
learned  ecclesiastic  to  creep  in  tlie  silent  hour  of  night  into  Dame  Chat's 
liouse,  when  ho  will  see  her  at  work  with  tlie  aforesaid  needle.  Meanwhile 
Diccon  gives  Dame  Chat  notice  that  Hodge  will  that  night  pay  an  evil-inten- 
tioned  visitation  to  her  poultry.  Tlie  dame  accordingly  pre|)arcs  for  his  re- 
ct'ption,  and  instead  of  tlie  needle,  the  doctor  meets  with  a  door-bar,  wielded 
by  the  ma^uline  hand  of  the  Dame,  (who  conceives  it  to  be  Hodge,)  to  the 
no  jimali  detriment  of  tlie  said  Dfx'tor's  skull.  To  the  baily  Gammer  Gurton 
has  now  recourse;  when,  afh^r  a  long  argument,  the  author  of  the  mischief  is 
di:>covc're^l,  and  ei^oinetl  a  certain  ceremony  by  way  of  expiation*,  acui  «A  ii 
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preliminary  step,  gives  Hotlge  a  smart  thump  on  a  part  of  his  person,  tliat,  to 
the  recipient's  great  discomfiture,  leads  to  the  detection  of  the  invaluable 
needle,  which  it  seems  had  been  securely  lodged  in  tliat  aJbrenientioned 
article  of  clothing  on  which  the  Gammer  had  been  at  work. 

Hodge's  preparation  for  the  pursuit  of  the  fugidve  needle,  and  hi»  attempt 
to  elicit  a  friendly  spark  from  Gib's  eyes  to  help  him  to  light  his  candie,  ia 
described  with  great  humor. 

The  Gammer's  boy  says: — 

Gammer,  if  ye  will  laugh,  look  in  but  at  the  door, 

And  see  how  Hodge  lieth  tombling  and  tossing  aniids  the  floor, 
Raking  there, — some  fire  to  find  among  the  ashes  dead. 
Where  there  is  not  one  spark  so  big  as  a  pin's  head : 
At  last  in  a  dark  comer  two  sparks  be  thought  he  sees, 
Which  were  indeed  nought  else,  but  Gib  our  cat's  two  eyes. 
Pufif,  quod  Hodge,  thinking  thereby  to  have  fire  without  doubt ; 
With  that  Gib  shut  her  two  eyes,  and  so  the  fire  went  out; 
And  by  and  by  them  opened,  even  as  they  were  before. 
With  that  the  sparks  appeared  even  as  they  had  done  of  yore ; 
And  ever  as  Hodge  there  blew  the  fire  as  he  did  think, 
Gib,  as  she  felt  the  blast,  straightway  began  to  wink ; 
Till  Hodge  fell  to  swearing,  as  came  best  to  his  turn, 
The  fire  was  sure  bewitcht,  and  tlierefore  would  not  burn : 
At  last,  Gib  up  the  stairs  among  the  old  posts  and  pins, 
And  Hodge  he  hied  him  after,  till  broke  were  both  his  shins. 

And  fo  ends  the  humorous  old  comedy  of  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle. 


ROGER  ASCHAM.     1515—1568. 


Thb  name  of  Roger  Ascham  deservedly  ranks  high  in  English  literature. 
He  was  lx>rn  in  1515,  and  took  his  degree  at  tlie  University  of  Cambridge  at 
the  age  of  nineteen.*  That  he  was  pre-eminently  skilled  in  tlie  Greek  lan- 
guage, is  evident  from  tlie  fact,  that  a  few  years  afler  he  left  the  University  h« 
was  invited  by  Sir  John  Cheke  to  become  preceptor  of  the  learned  languages  to 
Elizabeth ;  which  office  he  discharged  for  two  years  with  great  credit  and  8ati»> 
faction  to  himself^  as  well  as  to  his  illustrious  pupil.  Soon  after  this,  he  went 
abroad,  and  remained  about  three  years  in  Germany.  On  his  return  he  was 
selected  to  fLi  the  office  of  Latin  secretary  to  Edward  VL,  but  on  the  death  of 
the  king  he  retired  to  the  University.  On  tlie  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  was 
immediately  distinguished,  and  read  with  the  queen,  some  hours  every  day, 

I  "  Atdiftm  entered  Cambrtdre  at  a  tfane  when  the  last  great  revoluUon  of  ilie  Intellectiial  world 
wai  flUlng  every  academical  mind  with  ardor  or  anxiety.  Tbe  destruction  of  the  ConstantlnopoUtaB 
empire,  (1493,)  had  driven  the  Oreeki  with  their  laDfpiage  into  the  tntertor  parts  of  Europe,  the  art 
uf  prlnUng  had  made  the  books  easily  attainable,  and  Greek  now  began  to  lie  taught  tn  England, 
flic  doctrines  of  Luther  had  already  filled  aU  the  nations  of  the  Romiah  communion  with  contro- 
verKy  nr.^  dtssenjion.  New  studies  of  literature,  and  new  tenets  of  religion,  toond  employment  tot 
Hil  who  were  desirous  of  truth,  or  ambitions  of  Ihme.  Learning  was  at  that  time  prosecuted  with 
t:uU  eagerness  and  perseverance  which  in  this  age  of  indiflbrence  and  dissipation  It  Is  not  easy  to 
eanceive.  To  teacL,  iw  to  learn,  was  at  once  the  business  and  the  pleasure  of  academica]  llle;  and 
an  emulation  of  study  was  raised  by  Cheke  and  Smith,  to  which  even  the  present  age  perhaps  owes 
.•nany  advantages  without  remembering  or  knowing  its  l>ene(hcton."  Bead— Johnson's  '*  LUb  of 
AactMB,**  zll.  tot,  of  Murphy's  edition. 
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in  the  Lada  and  Greek  lL.nguage8.  In  this  office,  and  in  that  of  Latin  Seere- 
tarj,  he  continued  at  court  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  in  Septem- 
ber, 1568,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three. 

The  two  principal  works  of  Ascham  are  tlie  "Toxophilus"  and  "Th« 
School  Master."  The  Toxophilus'  is  as  its  name  imports,  a  treatise  upon 
archery ;  and  the  main  design  of  Aschani  in  writing  it  was  to  apologize  for 
the  zeal  with  which  he  studied  and  practised  the  art  of  shooting,  and  to 
show  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  art  in  nil  nations  and  at  all  times,  and  its 
acknowledged  utility  not  only  in  matters  of  war,  but  as  an  innocent  and  en- 
gaging  pastime  in  times  of  peace.  The  whole  work  is  in  the  dialogue  form, 
the  speakers  being  Toxophilus,  a  lover  of  archery,  and  Philologus,  a  student 
After  a  very  graceful  introduction,  Toxophilus  proceeds  to  show  that  some 
relaxation  and  pastime  are  to  be  mingled  with  **  sadde  matters  of  the  minde," 
a  position  which  the  studious  Pliilologus  endeavors  to  controvert' 

Philologus, — How  much  is  to  be  given  to  the  authority  either 
of  Aristotle  or  Tully,  I  cannot  tell ;  this  I  am  sure,  which  thing 
this  fair  wheat  (God  save  it)  maketh  me  remember,  that  those 
husbandmen  which  rise  earliest,  and  come  latest  home,  and  are 
content  to  have  their  dinner  and  other  drinkings  brought  into  the 
field  to  them,  for  fear  of  losing  of  time,  have  fatter  bams  in  the 
harvest  than  they  which  will  either  sleep  at  noon  time  of  the  day, 
or  else  make  merry  with  their  neighbours  at  the  ale.  And  so  a 
scholar  that  purposes  to  be  a  good  husband,  and  desireth  to  reap 
and  enjoy  much  fruit  of  learning,  must  till  and  sow  thereafter. 
Our  best  seed  time,  which  be  scholars,  as  it  is  very  timely  and 
when  we  be  young,  so  it  endureth  not  over  long,  and  therefore  it 
may  not  be  let  slip  one  hour. 

Toxophilus, — ^For  contrarywise,  I  heard  myself  a  good  hus- 
band at  his  book  once  say,  that  to  omit  study  some  time  of  the 
day,  and  some  cime  of  the  year,  made  as  much  for  the  increase 
of  learning,  as  to  let  the  land  lie  some  time  fallow,  maketh  for  the 
better  increase  of  com.  This  we  see,  if  the  land  be  ploughed 
every  year,  the  com  cometh  thin  up ;  the  ear  is  short,  the  grain 
is  small,  and  when  it  is  brought  into  the  bam  and  threshed,  giveth 
very  evil  faule.*  So  those  which  never  leave  poring  on  their 
books,  have  oftentimes  as  thin  invention  as  other  poor  men  have, 
and  as  small  wit  and  weight  in  it  as  in  other  men's.  And  thus 
your  husbandry,  methink,  is  more  like  the  life  of  a  covetous 
snudge  that  oft  very  evil  proves,  than  the  labour  of  a  good  hus- 
band, that  knoweth  well  what  he  doth.     And  surely  the  best  wits 


t  Pfom  latsM  (rafMT),  *<«  bow,"  and  fkUn  (^Xos).  "a  friend."    Tlie  original  tlUe  runs  thtur— 

*Ta«oplilliM,  the  Schole  or  Partitions  of  Shootinge,  contayned  in  II  Bookcs.    Written  by  RoKor 

Aaetaam  1M4,  and  now  newly  perused.    Pleasaunt  tor  all  OenUenicn  and  Yeomen  of  Engiande,  tor 

tkeyr  paadma  to  reid«,  and  profitable  Ibr  theyr  use  to  foUowe,  both  In  Warre  and  Peace." 

•  For  aa  admirable  arttlcfsm  of  the  works  of  Roger  Ascham,  see  Betrospectlve  Beview,  Ir.  1%  * 

ItiltDmawfu  lABbt  |uat  quoted  fh>m :  also,  C  well-written  life  in  Hartley  Coleridge's  "  I4TeB  of  !>!»• 

VortlMnia."  •  Prodnna. 
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to  leammp^  must  needs  have  much  recreation  and  easing  from  their 
book,  or  else  they  mar  themselves ;  when  base  and  dumpish  wits 
can  never  be  hurt  with  continual  study ;  as  ye  see  in  luting,  that 
a  treble  minikin  string  must  always  be  let  down,  but  at  such  time 
as  when  a  man  needs  play,  when*  the  base  and  dull  string  need- 
eth  never  to  be  moved  out  of  his  place. 

The  work  also  goes  fully  into  the  practical  part  of  the  art,  so  that  the 
«  Schole  for  Shootinge"  is  a  com])lete  manual  of  archery,  containing  not  only 
a  learned  history  of  tlie  art,  anil  the  highest  encomiums  on  its  excellence  and 
utility,  but  likewise  the  most  minute  practical  details,  even  down  to  tlie 
species  of  goose  from  tlie  wing  of  which  the  best  featliers  are  to  be  plucked 
for  the  shaft  Tlie  following  is  a  specimen  of  his  lively  and  entertaining 
manner : — 

IN    PRAISE    OF    THE    GOOSE. 

Toxophilus, — Yet  well  fare  the  gentle  goose,  which  bringeth 
to  a  man  so  many  exceeding  commodities  !  For  the  goose  is 
roan's  comfort  in  war  and  in  peace,  sleeping  and  waking.  What 
praise  soever  is  given  to  shooting,  the  goose  may  challenge  the 
best  part  of  it.  Ho2v  well  doth  she  make  a  man  fare  at  his  table  ! 
How  easily  doth  she  make  a  man  lie  in  his  bed  !  How  fit,  even 
as  her  feathers  be  only  for  shocting,  so  be  her  quills  for  writing. 

Philologua, — Indeed,  Toxophile,  that  is  the  best  praise  you 
gave  to  a  goose  yet,  and  surely  I  would  have  said  you  had  been 
to  blame  if  you  had  overskipt  it, 

Toxophilus, — The  Romans,  I  trow,  Philologe,  not  so  much  be- 
cause a  goose  with  crying  saved  their  capitolium,  with  their  golden 
Jupiter,  did  make  a  golden  goose,  and  set  her  in  the  top  of  the 
capitolium,  and  appointed  also  the  censors  to  allow,  out  of  the 
common  batch,  yearly  stipends  for  the  finding  of  certain  geese ; 
the- Romans  did  not,  I  say,  give  all  this  honor  to  a  goose  for  that 
good  deed  only,  but  for  other  infinite  mo,'  which  come  daily  to  a 
man  by  geese;  and  surely  if  I  should  declaim  in  the  praise  of 
any  manner  of  beast  living,  I  would  choose  a  goose.  But  the 
goose  hath  made  us  flee  too  far  from  our  matter. 

But  Ascham  had  another  object  in  writing  the  Toxophilus :  it  was  with  the 
view  of  presenting  to  tlie  {lublic  a  specimen  of  a  purer  and  more  correct 
English  style  than  tliat  to  whi(;h  tliey  had  hitherto  been  accustomed ;  and 
with  tlie  hope  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  learned  from  tlie  exclusive  study 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  to  the  cultivation  of  dieir  vernacular  language.' 
(^nsequenlly,  he  was  one  of  the  first  founders  of  a  style  truly  Knglish  in 

1  vrbereas.  S  More. 

>  Hay  he  not,  In  hU  kind  and  benevolent  heartt  have  had  another  motive  In  wriUng  the  Toxophl- 
hM,  oamelf,  to  divert  attenUon  of  the  people  from  many  of  the  harbarous  sport*  which  existed  iv 
hi*  da](  such  aa  bear-btiiUnp  and  bull-balUng.  It  is  on  record  that  Qiu»>n  Elizabeth,  soon  after  she 
•aeended  itto  throne,  entiTtAlned  the  French  anibassaJora  wlUi  bear  and  buU-baitlng,  and  stood* 
herseU;  a  sytictatreaB  of  the  amusement  antil  six  In  the  evening  1 1 
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prose  comx^osition ;  and  was  among  the  first  to  reject  tlie  use  of  foreign  words 
and  idioms;  a  fashion  which,  in  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.,  began  to  be  very 
prevalent     The  following  is 

HIS   APOLOGY    FOR    WRITING    IN    ENGLISH. 

If  any  man  would  blame  me  either  for  taking  such  a  matter  in 
hand,  or  else  for  writing  it  in  the  English  tongue,  this  answer  1 
may  make  him,  that  when  the  best  of  the  realm  think  it  honest 
for  them  to  use,  I,  one  of  the  meanest  sort,  ought  not  to  suppose  it 
vile  for  me  to  write :  and  though  to  have  written  it  in  another 
tongue  had  been  both  more  profitable  for  my  study,  and  also  more 
honest  for  my  name,  yet  I  can  think  my  labour  well  bestowed,  if 
with  a  little  hinderance  of  my  profit  and  name  may  come  any  fur- 
therance to  the  pleasure  or  commodity  of  the  gentlemen  and  yeo- 
men of  England,  for  whose  sake  I  took  this  matter  in  hand.  And 
as  for  the  Latin  or  Greek  tongue,  every  thing  is  so  excellently 
done  in  them,  that  none  can  do  better ;  in  the  English  tongue, 
contrary,  every  thing  in  a  manner  so  meanly,  both  for  the  matter 
and  handling,  that  no  man  can  do  worse.  For  therein  the  least 
learned,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  always  most  ready  to  write. 
And  they  which  had  least  hope  in  Latin  have  been  most  bold  in 
English :  when  surely  every  man  that  is  most  ready  to  talk  is  not 
most  able  to  write.  He  that  will  write  well  in  any  tongue,  must 
follow  this  counsel  of  Aristotle,  to  speak  as  the  common  people  do, 
to  think  as  wise  men  do :  as  so  should  every  man  understand  him, 
and  the  judgment  of  wise  men  allow  him.  Many  English  writers 
have  not  done  so,  but,  using  strange  words,  as  Latin,  French,  and 
Itab'an,  do  make  all  things  dark  and  hard.  Once  I  communed 
with  a  man  which  reasoned  the  English  tongue  to  be  enriched  and 
increased  thereby,  saying.  Who  will  not  praise  that  feast  where  a 
man  shall  drink  at  a  dinner  both  wine,  ale,  and  beer?  Truly 
(quoth  I)  they  be  all  good,  every  one  taken  by  himself  alone,  but 
if  you  put  malvesye^  and  sack,  red  wine  and  white,  ale  and  beer, 
and  all  in  one  pot,  you  shall  make  a  drink  not  easy  to  be  known, 
nor  yet  wholesome  for  the  body. 

The  other  principal  work  of  Roger  Ascham  is  his  "  School  Master.*^     Of 

1  Malmsey. 

t  ine  title  la,  **Tlie  BdbtM  Master,  or  plain  and  perflsct  way  of  teaching  children  to  nndentaiiJ, 
write,  and  speak  the  Latin  tongne;  but  specially  purposed  fbr  the  private  bringing  up  of  youth  iu 
fDmUemeo  and  noblemen's  bouses,  and  commodlons  also  (br  all  such  as  have  fbrgot  the  Latin  tongue, 
and  would  by  tbemaelves,  and  without  a  school  master,  in  short  time  and  with  small  pains,  recover  m 
sofllcient  liability  to  understand,  write,  and  speak  Latin."  One  of  the  roost  curious  titles  of  r'd 
hooks  is  the  ibUowlng,  which  I  will  give  in  full  for  the  humor  of  it. 

•*  Drmkc  and  Welcome:  or  the  Ikmous  Historie  of  the  roost  piurt  of  Drinks  in  use  now  In  the  Iciii^ 
domes  of  Great  Brtttalne  and  Ireland :  with  an  especiall  declaration  of  the  potency,  vertue,  and  0))«>^ 
ration  of  our  EngUsh  Ale :    With  a  description  of  all  sorts  of  Waters,  flrom  the  Ocean  Sea  to  the 
teares  of  a  Woman.    As  ahm,  the  causes  of  an  sorts  of  Weather,  fhlre  or  foule,  sleet,  ralne,  hail*.. 
frasl,  snow,  fbgyea,  ndats,  Tapoura,  c^ruds,  stormes,  windcs,  thunder  and  llghtntni.    CdTt^plVed  ^ni 

7» 
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ihjs,  Dr.  Johnson  says:  "It  is  conceived  with  great  vigor,  and  finished  with 
great  accuracy :  and  perhaps  contains  the  best  advice  that  was  ever  given 
for  the  study  of  languages."     He  thus  recommends  an 

INTERMIXTURB   OF   STUDY   AND   EXERCISE. 

I  would  wish,  that  beside  some  good  time,  fitly  appomted,  and 
constantly  kept,  to  increase  by  reading  the  knowledge  of  the 
tongues,  and  learning,  young  gentlemen  should  use,  and  delight 
in  all  courtly  exercises,  and  gentlemanlike  pastimes.  And  good 
cause  why :  for  the  self-same  noble  city  of  Athens,  justly  com- 
mended of  me  before,  did  wisely,  and  upon  great  consideration, 
appoint  the  muses,  Apollo  and  Pallas,  to  be  patrons  of  learning  to 
their  youth.  For  the  muses,  besides  learning,  were  also  ladies  of 
dancing,  mirth,  and  minstrelsy :  Apollo  was  god  of  shooting,  and 
author  of  cunning  playing  upon  instruments;  Pallas  also  was 
lady  mistress  in  wars.  Whereby  was  nothing  else  meant,  but  that 
learning  should  be  always  mingled  with  honest  mirth  and  comely 
exercises ;  and  that  war  also  should  be  governed  by  learning  and 
moderated  by  wisdom ;  as  did  well  appear  in  those  captains  of 
Athens  named  by  me  before,  and  also  in  Scipio  and  Cssar,  the 
two  diamonds  of  Rome.  And  Pallas  was  no  more  feared  in 
wearing  JE^ida^^  than  she  was  praised  for  choosing  Olivam ;  • 
whereby  shmeth  the  glory  of  learning,  which  thus  was  governor 
and  mistress,  in  the  noble  city  of  Athens,  both  of  war  and  peace. 

That  tlie  schoohnaittor  wps  not  so  well  rewarded  at  tliis  period,  notwith- 
standing the  high  value  placed  on  classical  literature,  may  be  drawn  from 
the  following  complaint  of  Ascham,  on 

THE    CONSEQUENCES    OF    NEGLECTED   EDUCATION. 

It  is  pity  that,  commonly,  more  care  is  had,  yea,  and  that  among 
very  wise  men,  to  find  out  rather  a  cunning  man  for  their  horse, 
than  a  cunning  man  for  their  children.  They  say  nay  in  word, 
but  they  do  so  in  deed.  For  to  the  one  they  will  gladly  give  a 
stipend  of  two  hundred  crowns  by  year,  and  loth  to  ofier  to  the 
other  two  hundred  shillings.  God,  that  sitteth  in  heaven,  laugh- 
eth  their  choice  to  scorn,  and  rewardcth  their  liberality  as  it 
should ;  for  he  suffereth  them  to  have  tame  and  well-ordered 
horse,  but  wild  and  unfortunate  children;  and,  therefore,  in  the 
end,  they  find  more  pleasure  in  their  horse  than  comfort  in  theii 
children.' 


In  toe  aigfl  Dutch  tongue,  by  the  palnefull  and  Industrious  Uuldrlcke  Van  Spcaglei  a  granunatleaO 
brewer  of  Lubeck ;  and  now  most  learnedly  enlarged,  ampllflcd,  uTid  translatpa  Into  English  prose 
and  verse:   By  7 abn  Taylor.  London:  Printed  by  Anne  Orlffln,  1637,  4to." 

1  The  JEgls,  the  shield  of  Minerva. 

I  The  olive,  which  she  Is  &aiJ  to  liavc  produced,  and  Urns  liaJ  the  right  to  give  her  name  (Athene) 
to  Atliens. 

9  How  true  It  Is,  and  eve"  miwt  be— ''as  ye  sow,  m>  shall  ye  also  reap.'* 
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DANGERS  OF  FOREIGN  TRAVEL. 


I  know  divers  noble  personages,  and  many  worthy  gentlemen 
of  England,  whom  all  the  syren  songs  of  Italy  could  never  un- 
twine from  the  mast  of  Grod's  word  ;  nor  no  inchantment  of  vanity 
overturn  them  from  the  fear  of  God  and  love  of  honesty. 

But  I  know  as  many,  or  mo,  and  some,  sometime  my  dear 
friends,  (for  whose  sake  I  hate  going  into  that  country  the  more,) 
who,  parting  out  of  England  fervent  in  the  love  of  Christ's  doc- 
trine, and  well  furnished  with  the  fear  of  Grod,  returned  out  of 
Italy  worse  transformed  than  ever  was  any  in  Circe's  court.  1 
know  divers,  that  went  out  of  England  men  of  innocent  life,  men 
of  excellent  learning,  who  returned  out  of  Italy,  not  only  with 
worse  manners,  but  also  with  less  learning ;  neither  so  willing  to 
live  orderly,  nor  yet  so  hable  to  speak  learnedly,  as  they  were  at 
home,  before  they  went  abroad.       »  »  •  • 

But  I  am  afraid  that  over  many  of  our  travellers  into  Italy  do 
not  eschew  the  way  to  Circe's  court,  but  go,  and  ride,  and  run, 
and  fly  thither;  they  make  great  haste  to  come  to  her;  they 
make  great  suit  to  serve  her ;  yea,  I  could  point  out  some  with 
my  finger,  that  never  had  gone  out  of  England,  but  only  to  serve 
Circe  in  Italy.  ♦  *  *  If  you  think  we  judge  amiss,  and  write 
too  sore  against  you,  hear  what  the  Italian  sayeth  of  the  English- 
man; what  the  master  reporteth  of  the  scholar,  who  uttereth 
plainly  what  is  taught  by  him,  and  what  is  learned  by  you,  say- 
ing, Engleae  Itcdianato^  e  un  Diabolo  incarncUo :  that  is  to  say, 
"  you  remain  men  in  shape  and  fashion,  but  become  devils  in  life 
and  condition."        ♦«»••• 

If  some  do  not  well  understand  what  is  an  Englishman  Italian- 
ated,  I  will  plainly  tell  him  :  "  He  that  by  living  and  travelling 
in  Italy,  bringeth  home  into  England,  out  of  Italy,  the  religion, 
the  learning,  the  policy,  the  experience,  the  manners  of  Italy." 
That  is  to  say,  for  religion,  papistry,  or  worse ;  for  learning,  less 
commonly  than  they  carried  out  with  them ;  for  policy,  a  factious 
heart,  a  discoursing  head,  a  mind  to  meddle  in  all  men's  matters ; 
fjr  experience,  plenty  of  new  mischiefs  never  known  in  England 
before ;  for  manners,  variety  of  vanities,  and  change  of  filthy  lying. 

Then  they  have  in  more  reverence  the  triumphs  of  Petrarch, 
than  the  Genesis  of  Moses ;  they  make  more  account  of  Tully's 
Offices,  than  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles ;  of  a  tale  in  Boccacio,  than  a 
storv  of  the  Bible.  Then  they  count  as  fables  the  holy  mysteries 
of  Christian  religion.  They  make  Christ  and  his  Gospel  only 
serve  civil  policy.  Then  neither  religion  cometh  amiss  to  thcni. 
In  time  they  be  promoters  of  both  openly ;  in  place,  again,  mockers 
of  both  privily,  as  I  wrote  once  in  a  rude  rhyme : 

Now  Dew,  now  old,  now  ]x)th,  now  ncitlier; 

To  ri<*rve  Jlie  u'«irl«l  H  foiirst*.  liiov  f'Hro  not  with  w\icx!i\ct. 
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SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY.     1554—1586. 

«*1  «"«f  characters,"  says  an  able  writer,'  "appear  so  well  fitted  to  excite 
enihtiStettuc  admiration,  as  that  of  Sir  Pliilip  Sidney.  Uniting  all  tlie  accom- 
plishments which  youtliful  ardor  and  universality  of  talent  could  acquire  or 
bestow ;  delighting  nations  by  the  witchery  of  his  powers,  and  courts  by  the 
fascination  of  his  address ;  leaving  the  learned  astonished  at  his  proficiency, 
and  *Jie  ladies  enraptured  with  his  grace ;  and  communicating,  wherever  he 
went,  the  love  and  spirit  of  gladness,  he  was  and  well  deserved  to  be  the 
idol  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  So  rare  a  union  of  attraction,  so  unac- 
customed a  concentration  of  excellence,  such  a  compound  of  military  renown 
with  literary  distinction,  and  courtly  refinement  with  noble  frankness,  gave 
him  a  passport  to  every  heart,  and  secured  him,  at  once,  universal  sympatliy 
and  esteem." 

He  was  bom  in  1554.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  Oxford,  and  on 
leaving  the  University,  though  only  eighteen,  commenced  his  travels  abroad. 
He  was  at  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  horrible  popish  massacre  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew, on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  August,  1 572,  and  took  refuge  with  many 
others  at  the  house  of  Sir  Francis  Waisingham,  at  tliat  time  ambassador  there 
from  England.  Leaving  Paris  soon  afler,  he  pursued  his  route  through  Ger^ 
many  and  Italy,  and  returned  to  England  in  1575,  at  the  age  of  twen^-one. 
He  was  soon  sent  by  Elizabeth  as  ambassador  to  Vienna,  where,  though  so 
yoimg,  he  acquitted  himself  with  great  credit  In  1583  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Waisingham,  and  was  knighted.  Two  years  afVer- 
wards  he  was  named  as  a  candidate  for  the  throne  of  Poland ;  but  his  sense 
of  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  his  country,  led  him  to  acquiesce  fully  in  the 
remonstrance  of  Elizabeth  against  the  proposal,  «  who,"  says  the  historian, 
**  refused  to  further  tlie  advancement,  out  of  fear  tliat  she  should  lose  the 
jewel  of  her  times." 

The  United  Provinces  having  previously  declared  their  independence, 
England  resolved  to  assist  tliem  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  and  in  1586, 
Sidney  was  sent  into  the  Netherlands,  as  general  of  the  horse.  On  the  22d 
of  September  of  that  year,  in  a  skirmish  near  Zutphen,  Sidney  beat  a  superior 
force  of  the  enemy,  which  he  casually  encountered,  but  lost  his  own  life. 
Afler  his  horse  had  been  shot  under  him  he  mounted  another,  and  continued 
to  fight  till  he  received  his  death-wound.  The  anecdote  recorded  of  him  in 
his  dying  moments,  though  it  has  been  told  a  thousand  times,  must  ever  bo 
repeated  when  Sidney's  character  is  considered ;  evincing,  as  it  docs,  cha- 
racteristics infinitely  more  to  be  honored  and  loved  than  all  the  glory  ever 
acquired  in  the  bloody,  and  soon,  in  the  progress  of  Christian  sentunent,  to  be 
considered  the  dUgraceful  and  wicked  work  of  the  battle-field.  Af\er  he  had 
received  his  death-wound,  being  overcome  with  thirst  from  excessive  bleed- 
ing, he  called  for  drink.  It  was  brought  to  him  immediately ;  but  the  mo- 
ment he  was  lifling  it  to  his  mouth,  a  poor  soldier  was  carried  by  mortally 
wounded,  who  fixed  his  eyes  eagerly  upon  it  Sidney,  seeing  this,  instantly 
delivered  it  to  him,  with  these  memorable  words:  «Tliy  nccessi^  is  yet 
greater  than  mine."  All  England  wore  mourning  for  his  dcatli,  and  volumes 
of  laments  and  elegies  were  poured  forth  in  all  languages* 

1  oetr  RetrospecUvr  Review,  II.  1,  and  x.  43;  nUo  Uie  Quarterly,  I.  67. 

t  Lord  Brook  aayi  ofbini,  that  *'hla  end  wan  not  wrlUng,  even  while  he  wrote;  nor  hla  knowledira 
tkiouided  tor  tables  or  schools ;  bat  both  his  wit  and  understanding  bent  upon  his  heart  to  make  hiiD- 
«e/r  mnd  othen.  Dot  lo  words  or  opinion,  but  in  life  and  action,  good  and  greaL** 
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Sir  Philip  Sidney's  literary  reputation  rests  on  his  two  prose  works — the 
"Arcadia"  and  the  •*  Defence  of  Poesy."  He  wrote  a  few  sonnets,  but  tliougU 
they  contain  much  tlmt  is  truly  poetical,  tliey  are  diiiflgurcd  by  corueits.  lliat 
"To  Sleep"  is  the  best  of  them.  But  his  best  poetry  is  his  prose  j*  and  as  a 
prose  writer  he  may  justly  be  regarde<l  as  the  first  of  his  tune.* 

The  *-'  Arcadia"  is  a  mixture  of  what  has  been  called  the  heroic  ar.  1  the 
pastoral  romance.  The  scene  of  it  is  laid  in  Arcadia,  tliat  province  of  tlie 
Peloponnesus,  celebrated  in  olden  times  as  the  abode  of  shepherds,  and  the 
scene  of  most  of  the  pastoral  poetry  of  Greece. 

Musidorus  and  Pyrocles  are  tlie  heroes  of  tlie  romance,  and  are  imited  to- 
gether in  a  firm  league  of  friendjihip.  They  go  forth  in  quest  of  adventures, 
and  ailer  killing  tlie  customary  quantiun  of  giants  and  monsters,  set  sail  for 
Greece.  Tlie  ship  is  wrecked,  and  Musidorus  is  thrown  ui)on  tlie  shores  of 
Laoonia.  He  is  seen  by  two  shepherds,  who  olfer  to  conduct  him  to  Kuhui- 
der,  a  wealthy  inhabitant  of  Arcadia,  the  province  nortli  of  Laconia.  Astlicy 
ep'er  into  Arcadia,  its  l)eautiful  appearance  strikes  the  eyes  of  Musidorus. 

DESCRIPTION    OF    ARCADIA. 

There  were  hills  which  garnished  their  proud  heights  with 
stately  trees :  humble  valleys,  whose  base  estate  seemed  com- 
forted with  the  refreshing  of  silver  rivers :  meadows,  enameled 
with  all  sorts  of  eye-pleasing  flowers :  thickets,  which  being  lined 
with  most  pleasant  shade  were  witnessed  so  too,  by  the  cheerful 
disposition  of  many  well-tuned  birds :  each  pasture  stored  with 
sheep,  feeding  with  sober  security,  while  the  pretty  lambs  with 
bleating  oratory  craved  the  dam's  comfort :  here  a  shepherd's  boy 
piping,  as  though  he  should  never  be  old  ;  there  a  young  shep- 
herdess knitting,  and  withal  singing,  and  it  seemed  that  her  voice 
comforted  her  hands  to  work,  and  her  hands  kept  time  to  her 
voice-nusic. 

Afler  being  at  tlie  house  of  Kalnndcr  a  ft'W  days,  Pyrocles  mysteriously 
arrives.  The  Prince  of  Arcadia  had  two  dauglilcrs,  with  whom,  of  course, 
the  two  yowv^  heroes  fail  in  love.  The  following  is  a  descrii>tion  of  their 
cliaracters : — 

PAMELA   AND   PUILOCLEA. 

The  elder  is  named  Pamela,  by  many  men  not  deemed  inferior 
to  her  sister  :  for  my  part,  when  I  marked  them  both,  methought 
there  was  (if  at  least  such  perfections  may  receive  the  word  of 
more)  more  sweetness  in  Philoclea,  but  more  majesty  in  Pamela : 
methought  love  played  in  Philoclca's  eyes,  and  threatened  in  Pa- 
mela's :  methought  Philoclea's  beauty  only  persuaded,  but  so  per- 
suaded as  all  hearts  must  yield ;  Pamela's  beauty  used  violence, 

1  Co  wper  vCTy  ft)Hefton«ly  calU  hhn  a  "  wnrbler  of  i>oetlc  proBC ;"  and  he  hlmsrir  say*.  In  hU  "  Dc 
tenee  t*t  Poc«y,**  **  It  Is  not  rhyming  and  verting  Utat  makcth  poeiy :  one  may  be  a  poet  wltboat 
Temnir.  and  a  yvrtitivr  without  poeUry.** 

9  I  say  thU  DOtwItUstandlng  Uie  crltlclkniB  of  HazUtt,  hi  unRrncr'  M  n»  they  arc  unjuit.  See  hla 
*Leei«rcs  on  tb*  Dnuuatlc  Uteimture  of  the  Age  of  EUzabeth." 
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and  such  violence  as  no  heart  could  resist.  And  it  seems  that 
such  proportion  is  between  their  minds  :  Philoclea  so  bashful,  as 
though  her  excellencies  had  stolen  into  her  before  she  was  aware: 
so  humble,  that  she  will  put  all  pride  out  of  countenance ;  in  short, 
such  proceedings  as  will  stir  hope,  but  teach  hope  good  manners. 
Pamela  of  high  thoughts,  who  avoids  not  pride  with  not  knowing 
her  excellencies,  but  by  making  that  one  of  her  excellencies  to  be 
void  of  pride ;  her  mother's  wisdom,  greatness,  nobility,  but  (if  I 
can  guess  aright)  knit  with  a  more  constant  temper. 

The  following  is 

A   DESCRIPTION    OF  A   STAO-HUNT. 

Then  went  they  together  abroad,  the  good  Kalander  entertain- 
ing them  with  pleasant  discoursing — how  well  he  loved  the  sport 
of  hunting  when  he  was  a  young  man  ;  how  much  in  the  com- 
parison thereof  he  disdained  all  chamber-delights ;  that  the  sun 
(how  great  a  journey  soever  he  had  to  make)  could  never  prevent 
him  with  earliness,  nor  the  moon,  with  her  sober  countenance, 
dissuade  him  from  watching  till  midnight  for  the  deers'  feeding. 
O,  said  he,  you  will  never  live  to  my  age,  without  you  keep  your- 
self in  breath  with  exercise,  and  in  heart  with  joyfulness ;  too 
much  thinking  doth  consume  the  spirits ;  and  oil  it  falls  out,  that, 
while  one  thinks  too  much  of  his  doing,  he  leaves  to  do  the  effect 
of  his  thinking.  Then  spared  he  not  to  remember,  how  much 
Arcadia  was  cnanged  since  his  youth ;  activity  and  good  fellow- 
ship being  nothing  in  the  price  it  was  then  held  in ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  old-growing  world,  still  worse  and  worse. 
Then  would  he  tell  them  stories  of  such  gallants  as  he  had  known ; 
and  so,  with  pleasant  company,  beguiled  the  time's  haste,  and 
shortened  the  way's  length,  till  they  came  to  the  side  of  the  wood, 
where  the  hounds  were  in  couples,  staying  their  coming,  but  with 
a  whining  accent  craving  liberty ;  many  of  them  in  color  and 
marks  so  resembling,  that  it  showed  they  were  of  one  kind.  The 
huntsmen  handsomely  attired  in  their  green  liveries,  as  though 
they  were  children  of  summer,  with  staves  in  their  hands  to  beat 
the  guiltless  earth  when  the  hounds  were  at  a  fault,  and  with 
horns  about  their  necks,  to  sound  an  alarm  upon  a  silly  fugitive. 
The  hounds  were  straight  uncoupled,  and  ere  long  the  stag  thought 
it  better  to  trust  to  the  nimbleness  of  his  feet  than  to  the  slender 
fortification  of  his  lodging ;  but  even  his  feet  betrayed  him  ;  for, 
nowsoever  they  went,  they  themselves  uttered  themselves  to  the 
scent  of  their  enemies,  who,  one  takmg  it  of  another,  and  some- 
times believing  the  wind's  advertisements,  sometimes  the  view  of 
(their  faithful  counsellors)  the  huntsmen,  with  open  mouths  then 
denounced  war,  when  the  war  was  already  begun.  Their  cry 
being  composed  of  so  well-sorted  mouths,  that  any  roan  w>uJd 
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perceive  therein  some  kind  of  proportion,  but  the  skilful  woodmen 
did  find  a  music.  Then  delight  and  variety  of  opinion  drew  the 
horsemen  sundry  ways,  yet  cheering  their  hounds  with  voice  and 
horn,  kept  still,  as  it  were,  together.  The  wood  seemed  to  con- 
spire with  them  against  his  own  citizens,  dispersing  their  noise 
through  all  his  quarters ;  and  even  the  nymph  Echo  left  to  be- 
wail the  loss  of  Narcissus,  and  became  a  hunter.  But  the  stag 
was  in  the  end  so  hotly  pursued,  that,  leaving  his  flight,  he  was 
driven  to  make  courage  of  despair ;  and  so  turning  his  head,  made 
the  hounds,  with  change  of  speech,  to  testify  that  he  was  at  a  bay : 
as  if  from  hot  pursuit  of  their  enemy,  they  were  suddenly  come  to 
a  parley. 

Ailer  passing  through  many  severe  trials  of  their  love,  the  two  princesses 
are  married  lo  Musidorus  and  Pyrocles,  and  so  ends  the  "Arcadia." 

The  other  great  work  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  is  his  "Defence  of  Poesy," 
which  may  be  truly  pronounced  to  be  the  most  beautiful  hs  well  as  the  most 
trathful  essay  upon  the  subject  in  our  language,  and  one  from  which  many 
have  borrowed,  without  acknowledging  their  obligations.*  "It  may  be 
regardcKl  as  a  logical  discourse,  from  beginning  to  end,  interspersed  here  and 
there  with  a  few  of  the  more  flowery  purls  of  eloquence,  but  everywhere 
keeping  in  view  the  main  objects,  indeed,  of  all  logic  and  eloqntMice — [jroof 
and  persuasion.  It  is  evidently  the  result  of  deep  conviction  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer,  and  a  strong  desire  to  impress  that  conviction  upon  others:  to  im- 
press it,  however,  in  a  manner  that  shall  render  it  not  merely  a  sentiment  of 
die  heart,  but  a  settled  behef  of  the  reason  and  judgment."'  In  what  a  skill- 
Ibl  and  highly  eloquent  maimer  does  he  contrast  "  Poesy"  with  all  tlie  other 
arts  and  sciences,  in  his 

CHARACTER   OF    THE    POET. 

There  is  no  art  delivered  to  mankind,  that  hath  not  the  works 
of  nature  for  its  principal  object,  without  which  they  could  not 
consist,  and  on  which  they  so  depend,  as  they  become  actors  and 
players,  as  it  were,  of  what  nature  will  have  set  forth.  So  doth 
the  astronomer  look  upon  the  stars,  and  by  that  he  seeth,  set  down 
what  order  nature  hath  taken  therein.  So  doth  the  geometrician 
and  arithmetician,  in  their  divers  sorts  of  quantities.  So  doth  the 
musician,  in  tunes  tell  you  which  by  nature  agree,  which  not. 
The  natural  philosopher  thereon  hath  his  name,  and  the  moral 
philosopher  standeth  upon  the  natural  virtues,  vices,  or  passions 
Df  man :  And  follow  nature,  saith  he,  therein,  and  you  shall  not 
err.  The  lawyer  saith  what  men  have  determined :  the  historian, 
what  men  have  done.  The  grammarian  speaketh  only  of  tho 
rules   of  speech,  and  the   rhetorician  and  logician,  considering 


1  **Tbe  frvat  pniL*c  of  Sidney  In  this  treatise  Is,  that  be  hai  iihown  the  capacity  of  the  Englub  lan> 
goife  fbr  tplrtt,  variety,  gracUnis  fcUom,  and  masculine  flmmess."  Read— Hallam's  «*  Intro Jacttoa 
lo  tiM  Literature  of  Europe.*'  I  Betrospectlve  &e\le  ir,  x.  4t. 
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what  in  nature  will  soonest  prove  and  persuade,  thereon  give  arti- 
ficial rules,  which  are  still  compassed  within  the  circle  of  a  Ques- 
tion, according  to  the  proposed  matter.  The  physician  weigheth 
the  nature  of  man's  body,  and  the  nature  of  things  hurtful  or  help- 
ful to  it.  And  the  mctaphysic,  though  it  be  in  the  second  and 
abstract  notions,  and  therefore  be  counted  supernatural,  yet  doth 
he  indeed  build  upon  the  depth  of  nature. 

Only  the  poet,  disdaining  to  be  tied  to  any  such  subjection, 
lifted  up  with  the  vigor  of  his  own  invention,  doth  grow,  in  effect, 
into  another  nature ;  in  making  things  either  better  than  nature 
bringeth  forth,  or  quite  anew,  forms  such  as  never  were  in  nature, 
as  the  heroes,  demigods,  cyclops,  chimeras,  furies,  and  such  like, 
so  as  he  goeth  hand  in  hand  with  nature,  not  enclosed  within  the 
narrow  warrant  of  her  gifts,  but  freely  ranging  within  the  zodiac  of 
his  own  wit.  Nature  never  set  forth  the  earth  in  so  rich  tapestry 
as  divers  poets  have  done ;  neither  with  so  j)leasant  rivers,  fruit- 
ful trees,  sweet-smelling  flowers,  nor  whatsoever  else  may  make 
the  too-much-loved  earth  more  lovely  :  her  world  is  brazen,  the 
poets  only  deliver  a  gulden.  Neither  let  it  be  deemed  too  saucy  a 
comparison,  to  balance  the  highest  point  of  man's  wit  with  the 
efficacy  of  nature ;  but  rather  give  right  honor  to  the  heavenly 
Maker  of  that  maker^^  who,  having  made  man  to  his  own  like- 
ness, set  him  beyond  and  over  all  the  works  of  that  second  nature, 
which  in  nothing  he  showed  so  much  as  in  poetry — when,  with 
he  force  of  a  divine  breath,  he  bringeth  things  forth  surpassing 
her  doings ;  with  no  small  arguments  to  the  incredulous  of  thai 
first  accursed  fall  of  Adam. — Since  our  erect  wit  maketh  us  know 
what  perfection  is,  and  yet  our  infected  will  keepeth  us  from 
reaching  unto  it. 

Again,  he  contrastetli  the  Pliilosophcr,  the  Historian,  and  the  Poet:* — 

The  philosopher,  therefore,  and  the  historian  are  they  which 
would  win  the  goal,  the  one  by  precept,  the  other  by  example ; 
but  both,  not  having  both,  do  both  halt.  For  the  philosopher,  sit- 
ting down  with  the  thorny  arguments,  the  bare  rule  is  so  hard  of 
utterance,  and  so  misty  to  be  conceived,  that  one  that  hath  no 
other  guide  but  him  shall  wade  in  him  until  he  be  old,  before  he 
shall  find  sufficient  cause  to  be  honest.     For  his  knowledge  sland- 

1  The  word  jMel  moana  maker,  bolng  from  the  Greek  «ron;rqf,  {poktn)  "•maker,'*  •*a?oet.*»  Hence 
Warton  remarks,  "Tlie  maii  of  rhymeti  nmy  be  cosily  found ;  bul  the  genuine  poet,  of  a  Uvely,  plattJe 
Jmag^notJon,  the  true  maker  or  crbator,  \*  so  uncommon  a  pnxliury,  that  one  la  almoat  tempted  to 
unbacribe  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  Willum  Temple,  who  ikiya,  tlut  of  all  the  numtwra  of  mankind  that 
live  *vithln  the  compa>a  of  a  thousand  yvATA,  for  one  nmn  that  is  born  capable  of  making  a  great 
poet,  Ihert!  may  be  a  thouiuiriu  oorn  capiililo  of  innking  na  great  gt'iiemls,  or  mlnlatera  of  atatc,  at 
the  moat  renowned  in  ktory."— .£«wy  oh  I'apr,  i.  III. 

S  One  canitot  (hll  to  itee  many  of  tlteae  aniiie  ideaa  in  tlie  Orat  lecture  of  that  moat  inatrocUvc  hook, 
blahop  Lowth'a  **  Lecturea  on  Hebnew  Poetry.** 
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eth  so  upon  the  abstract  and  general,  that  happy  is  that  man  who 
may  understand  him,  and  more  happy  that  c^n  apply  what  he 
doth  understand.  On  the  other  side,  the  historian,  wanting  the 
precept,  is  so  tied,  not  to  what  should  be,  but  to  what  is— to  the 
particular  truth  of  things,  and  not  the  general  reason  of  things-— 
that  his  example  draweth  not  necessary  consequence,  and  there- 
fore a  less  fruitful  doctrine.  Now  doth  the  peerless  poet  perform 
both ;  for  whatsoever  the  philosopher  saith  should  be  done,  he 
gireth  a  perfect  picture  of  it,  by  some  one  by  whom  he  pre-sup- 
poseth  it  was  done  ;  so  as  he  coupleth  the  general  notion  with  the 
particular  example.  A  perfect  picture,  I  say, — for  he  yieldeth  to 
the  powers  of  the  mind  an  image  of  that  whereof  the  philosopher 
bestoweth  but  a  wordish  description,  which  doth  neither  strike, 
pierce,  nor  possess  the  sight  of  the  soul,  so  much  as  that  other 
doth«— -So,  no  doubt,  the  philosopher  with  his  learned  definitions, 
be  it  of  virtues  or  vices,  matters  of  public  policy  or  private  govern- 
ment, replenisheth  the  memory  with  many  infallible  grounds  of 
wisdom,  which,  notwithstanding,  lie  dark  before  the  imaginative 
and  judging  power,  if  they  be  not  illuminated  and  figured  forth 
by  the  speaicing  picture  of  poesy.  Tully  taketh  much  pains,  and 
many  times  not  without  poetical  helps,  to  make  us  know  what 
force  the  love  of  our  country  hath  in  us :  let  us  but  hear  old  An- 
chises,  speaking  in  the  midst  of  Troy's  flames ;  or  see  Ulysses,  in 
the  fulness  of  all  Calypso's  delights,  bewailing  his  absence  from 
barren  and  beggarly  Ithaca  !  Anger,  the  Stoics  said,  was  a  short 
madness ;  let  but  Sophocles  bring  you  Ajax  on  a  stage,  killing  or 
whipping  sheep  and  oxen,  thinking  them  the  army  of  the  Greeks, 
with  their  chieftains  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus ;  and  tell  me  if 
you  have  not  a  more  familiar  insight  into  anger  than  finding  in  the 
schoolmen  its  genus  and  difference?  The  philosopher  teacheth, 
but  he  teacheth  obscurely,  so  as  the  learned  only  can  understand 
him ;  that  is  to  say,  he  teacheth  them  that  are  already  taught. 
But  the  poet  is  the  food  for  tender  stomachs ;  the  poet  is  indeed 
the  right  popular  philosopher. 

After  having  gone  through  many  particulai  comparisons,  he  thus  comes  out 
with  a  fiji«  burst  of  enthusiasm 

IN    PRAISE   OF    POETRY. 

Now  therein — (that  is  to  say,  the  power  of  at  once  teaching 
and  enticing  to  do  well) — now  therein,  of  all  sciences^I  speak 
still  of  human  and  according  to  human  conceit — is  our  poet  the 
monarch.  For  he  doth  not  only  show  the  way,  but  giveth  so 
sweet  a  prospect  into  the  way,  as  will  entice  any  man  to  enter 
int'»  it.  Nay,  he  doth,  as  if  your  journey  should  lie  through  a 
fair  vineyard,  at  the  very  first  give  you  a  cluster  of  grapes,  thai, 
fiill  of  that  taste,  you  may  long  to  pass  further.     He  tJft^\\\xv^\Ji 
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not  with  obscure  definitions,  which  must  blur  the  margent  with 
interpretations,  and  load  the  memory  with  doubtfulness ;  but  he 
cometh  to  you  with  words  set  in  delightful  proportion,  either  ac- 
companied with,  or  prepared  for,  the  well-enchanting  skill  of 
music  ;  and  with  a  tale,  forsooth,  he  cometh  unto  you  with  a  tale 
which  holdeth  children  from  play,  and  old  men  from  the  chimney- 
corner  ;  *  and  pretending  no  more,  doth  intend  the  winning  of  the 
mind  from  wickedness  to  virtue,  even  as  the  child  is  often  brought 
to  take  most  wholesome  things,  by  hiding  them  in  such  other  as 
have  a  pleasant  taste.  For  even  those  hard-hearted  evil  men,  who 
think  virtue  a  school  name,  and  know  no  other  good  but  indulgere 
geniOj*  and  therefore  despise  the  austere  admonitions  of  the  phi- 
losopher, and  feel  not  the  inward  reason  they  stand  upon,  yet  will 
be  content  to  be  dehghted;  which  is  all  the  good-fellow  poet  seems 
to  promise ;  and  so  steal  to  see  the  form  of  goodness — which,  seen, 
they  cannot  but  love  ere  themselves  be  aware,  as  if  they  had  taken 
a  medicine  of  cherries.  By  these,  therefore,  examples  and  rea- 
sons, I  think  it  may  be  manifest  that  the  poet,  with  that  same 
hand  of  delight,  doth  draw  the  mind  more  effectually  than  any 
other  art  doth.  And  so  a  conclusion  not  unfitly  ensues,  that  as 
virtue  is  the  most  excellent  resting-place  for  all  worldly  learning 
to  make  an  end  of,  so  poetry,  being  the  most  familiar  to  teach  it, 
and  most  princely  to  move  towards  it,  in  the  most  excellent  work 
is  the  most  excellent  workman. 

Since,  then,  poetry  is  of  all  human  learning  the  most  ancient, 
and  of  most  fatherly  antiquity,  as  from  whence  other  learnings 
have  taken  their  beginnings ; — Since  it  is  so  universal  that  no 
learned  nation  doth  despise  it,  no  barbarous  nation  is  without  it ; — 
Since  both  Roman  and  Greek  gave  such  divine  names  unto  it, 
the  one  of  prophesying,  the  other  of  making ;  and  that,  indeed, 
that  name  of  making  is  fit  for  it,  considering  that  whereas  all 
other  arts  retain  themselves  within  their  subject,  and  receive,  as 
it  were,  their  being  from  it, — the  poet,  only,  bringeth  his  own  stufl?*, 
and  doth  not  learn  a  conceit  out  of  the  matter,  but  maketh  matter 
for  a  conceit ; — Since,  neither  his  description  nor  end  containing 
any  evil,  the  thing  described  cannot  be  evil ; — Since  his  eflfects  be 
so  good  as  to  teach  goodness  and  delight  the  learners  of  it ; — 
Since  therein  (namely,  in  moral  doctrine,  the  chief  of  all  know- 
ledgej  he  doth  not  only  far  pass  the  historian,  but,  for  instructing, 
is  well  nigh  comparable  to  the  philosopher,  and  for  moving,  leav- 

1  We  hare  bere,  undoabtcdly,  the  origin  of  Shakspcsre**— 

That  aged  cars  pbiy  truant  at  his  talea, 
And  younger  bcnrings  arc  quite  ravUhed,— 
So  Mweet  and  voluble  la  his  dlacounte,  fte. 

L«v€'»  Labor  Lod,  Act  tL  Scene  1 
J 10  iBdalge  one**  apnf  ute. 
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eth  him  behind  ; — Since  the  Holy  Scripture  (wherein  there  is  no 
unclcanness)  hath  whole  parts  in  it  poetical,  and  that  even  our 
Saviour  Christ  vouchsafed  to  use  the  flowers  of  it ; — Since  all  its 
kinds  are  not  only  in  their  united  forms,  but  in  their  severed  dis- 
sections fully  commendable: — I  think — {and  I  think  I  think 
rightly) — ^tbe  laurel  crown  appointed  for  triumphant  captains, 
d^  worthily,  of  all  other  learnings,  honor  the  poet's  triumph. 

SONNET*  TO    SLEEP. 

Gwnc,  sleep,  O  sleep,  the  certain  knot  of  peace, 
The  baiting-place  of  wit,  tlie  balm  of  woe, 
The  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prisoner's  release, 
Th'  indifferent  judge  between  the  high  and  low ! 
With  shield  of  proof,  shield  me  from  out  the  prease 
Of  tliose  fierce  darts  Despair  at  me  doth  throw ; 

0  make  me  in  those  civil  wars  to  cease  I 

1  will  good  tribute  pay  if  thou  do  so. 

Take  thou  of  me  smooth  pillows,  sweetest  bed ; 
A  chamber  deaf  to  noise,  and  blind  to  light ; 
A  rosy  garland,  and  a  weary  head ; 
And  if  these  things,  as  being  thine  by  right, 
Move  not  thy  heavy  grace,  thou  shalt  in  me. 
Livelier  than  elsewhere  Stella's  image  see. 


CHRISTOPHER  MARLOW.     1562—1592. 

CHmiffTOPHBB  Mablow^  was  a  contomxK)rary  with  Shakspeare,  and  ce!^ 
brated  in  his  day  as  an  actor  and  dramatic  writer.  He  wrote  seven  tragedies, 
one  of  which,  Doctor  Fcnuius,  has  considerable  merit*  But  he  was  a  man  of 
loose  principles  and  morals,  and  came  to  a  tragical  end,  being  killed  in  a 
diunken  brawL  He  is  now  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  the  beautiful  soni^ 
quoted  by  honest  old  Izaak  Walton,  entitled 

A   PASSIONATE    SHEPHERD    TO    HIS   LOVE. 

Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love, 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  grove  or  valley,  hill  or  field. 
Or  wood  and  stcepy  mountain  yield. 

•  nw  sonnet  1*  a  short  poem  of  fbaiteen  lines,  two  sUuizas  of  (bur  verses  each,  and  two  of  throe 
■artu  Ow  rhjrnies  being  adjusted  by  a  parUcular  rule.  It  was  Arst  Introduced  Into  our  language  by 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  oontlnned  to  be  a  fiivorlte  species  of  wriUuff  till  the  RestoraUon,  when  tt 
befan  to  define.  Within  the  present  ce&tary,  however,  It  has  <v»vived,  and  has  been  rendered  pooi«- 
lar  by  a  aeries  of  dlsUnvnlshed  writers,  especially  by  Mr.  Wordsworth.  Bead— "Specimens  of  Bnf- 
Qah  Sonneta,**  by  Sev.  Alexander  Dyce,— a  little  book  of  gems. 

S  He  was  generally  called  Kit  Matiow,  accordiug  to  old  Hey  wood  :— 

Marlow,  renown'd  for  his  rare  art  and  wit. 
Could  ne'er  attain  beyond  the  name  of  Kit. 

t  Bead— two  articles  in  the  Sd  and  4th  volumes  of  the  Hetrospcctlve  Bevlew,  on  *The  Barly  £n|^ 
Itah  OnuBft:"  atao^  Lamb's  "Specimens  of  the  BngUsh  Dramatic  Poets." 
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Where  we  will  sit  on  rising  rocks, 
And  see  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals.* 

Pleased  will  I  make  thee  beds  of  rosea, 
And  twine  a  thousand  fragrant  posies ; 
A  cap  of  flowers  and  rural  kirtle, 
Embroider'd  all  with  leaves  of  mjnrtle . 

A  jaunty'  gown  of  finest  wool, 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull ; 
And  shoes  lined  choicely  for  the  cold, 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold : 

A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds, 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs ; 
If  these,  these  pleasures  can  thee  move, 
Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 


ROBERT  SOUTHWELL.     1662—1505. 

RoBBBT  Southwell  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  respectable  ca 
tliolic  family  in  Norfolk,  and  was  bom  about  the  year  1562.  At  an  early  age 
he  was  sent  to  the  English  College  at  Douay,'  and  thence  he  went  to  Rome 
where  he  entered  tlie  «  Order  of  the  Society  of  Jesus."  After  finishing  his 
course  of  study  there,  the  Pope  sent  him,  in  1584,  as  a  missionary  to  England. 
He  had  not  been  at  home  but  a  few  years  when  he  was  apprehended  by 
some  of  Elizabeth's  agents,  for  being  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
government  He  was  sent  to  prison,  where  he  remained  three  years.  He 
was  repeatedly  put  upon  the  rack,  and,  as  he  himself  affirmed,  underwent 
very  severe  tortures  no  less  than  ten  times.  Wearied  with  torture  and  soli- 
tary imprisonment,  he  begged  tliat  he  might  be  brought  to  trial,  to  answer  for 
himselfl  At  his  trial  he  owned  that  he  was  a  priest  and  a  Jesuit,  but  denied 
that  he  ever  entertained  any  designs  against  the  queen  or  kingdom ;  alleging 
that  he  came  to  England  simply  to  administer  the  sacraments  according  to  tlie 
catholic  chiuxjh  to  such  as  desired  them.  The  jury  found  him  guilty  of  trea- 
son, and  when  asked  if  he  had  any  tiling  to  say  why  sentence  should  not  be 
pronounced  against  him,  he  replied,  «  Nothing ;  but  from  my  heart  I  forgive 
all  who  have  been  any  way  accessible  to  my  death."  Sentence  was  pro- 
nounced, and  the  next  day  he  was  led  to  execution.^ 

■ —  —  ' _  -  -         -  .  .         ■  - 

1  A  wudrigat  l»  a  UtUe  amoroaa  poem,  of  tree  and  anoqual  venea.  dUftring  firom  the  resularlty  of 
the  sonnet  and  the  subUIty  of  the  epigram,  and  containing  some  tendevamd  simple  t^onnglit  auttik 
bly  expresaed.  I  Showy. 

t  In  the  northernmost  province  of  France,  where  was  made  the  oelehrated  papal  version  of  the 
Scriptures— the  ••Douay  Bible.'* 

4  The  best  account  of  SouUiwell  may  be  found  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine"  for  Not.  ITM. 
Read,  also,  an  excellent  arUde  In  the  Retrospective  Review,  iv.  367.  *'So  perlHhed  flfither  Southwell, 
at  thirty-three  years  of  age ;  and  so,  unhappily,  have  perished  many  of  the  wise  and  virtuous  of  the 
earth.  Consdotu  of  suflbring  in  tbe  supposed  best  of  Cannes,  lie  seems  to  have  met  death  wtthouk 
terror.    LUb's  uncertainty  and  the  world'a  vanity,  the  crimes  and  fUlles  of  humanity,  and  the  eo» 
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'ihis  whole  proceeding  should  cover  the  authors  of  it  with  OTerlasting  in- 
famy. It  is  a  foul  stain  upon  the  garments  of  the  maiden  queen  that  she  can 
never  wipe  oS.  There  was  not  a  particle  of  evidence  at  his  trial  tliat  tliis 
pious  and  accompli^lied  poet  meditated  any  evil  designs  against  the  govern- 
menL  He  did  what  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do;  ay,  what  it  was  his  duty 
to  do,  if  he  conscientiously  thought  he  was  right,— emleavor  to  make  converts 
to  his  faith,  so  far  as  he  could  without  interfering  with  tlie  rights  of  others. 
If  there  be  any  thing  tliat  is  to  be  execrated,  it  is  persecution  for  opinion's 
sake.  There  is  an  excess  of  meanness,  as  well  as  wickedness,  in  striving  to 
put  down  opinions  by  physical  force.  Those  who  do  it  thereby  tacitly  ac- 
knowledge that  they  have  no  other  argiunents,  for  truth  has  no  reason  ever  to 
fear  in  any  combat  with  error.' 

South  weirs  poems  are  oil  on  moral  and  religious  subjects.  Though  they 
have  not  many  of  the  endowments  of  fancy,  they  are  peculiarly  pleading  for 
the  simplicity  of  their  diction,  and  especially  for  the  fine  moral  truths  and 
lessons  they  convey. 

TIMES   GO   BY   TURNS. 

The  lopped  tree  in  time  may  grow  again, 

Most  naked  plants  renew  both  fruit  and  flower; 

The  sorriest  wight  may  find  release  of  pain. 
The  driest  soil  suck  in  some  moistening  shower : 

Time  goes  by  turns,  and  chances  change  by  course, 

From  foul  to  fidr,  from  better  hap  to  worse. 

The  sea  of  fortune  doth  not  ever  flow. 

She  draws  her  favors  to  tlie  lowest  ebb : 
Her  tides  have  equal  times  to  come  and  go ; 

Her  loom  doth  weave  the  fine  and  coarsest  web  * 
No  joy  so  great  but  runneth  to  an  end, 
No  hap  so  hard  but  may  in  fine  amencL 

Not  always  &11  of  leaf^  nor  ever  spring ; 

Not  endless  night,  yet  not  eternal  day : 
Tlie  saildest  birds  a  season  find  to  sing, 

The  roughest  storm  a  calm  may  soon  allay. 
Thus,  with  succeeding  turns,  God  tempereth  all, 
That  man  may  hope  to  rise,  yet  fear  to  fall. 

A  chance  may  win  that  by  mischance  was  lost ; 

That  net  that  holds  no  great,  takes  little  fish ; 
In  some  things  all,  in  all  things  none  are  cross'd ; 

Few  all  they  need,  but  none  have  all  they  wislu 
Unmingled  joys  here  to  no  man  befall; 
Who  least,  hath  some ;  who  most,  hath  never  alL 


and  glories  of  religion,  are  the  constant  themes  of  his  writings,  both  In  prose  and  Tsrsef 
akd  the  kindliness  and  benignity  of  his  nature,  and  the  moral  excellence  of  his  cliaractcr   are  dif 
aUke  orer  both." 

1  Truth  cmsh'd  to  earth  shall  rise  again, 
The  eternal  years  of  Ood  are  hers; 
Bat  error,  wonnded,  writhes  in  pain, 
And  dies  amid  his  worshippers.— Jirys^ 
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SCORN    NOT   THE    LKAST. 

Where  wards  are  weak^  and  foes  enconnt'ring  strong 

Where  mightier  do  assauh  tlian  do  deferid, 
The  feebler  part  puts  up  enforced  wrong. 

And  silent  sees  tliat  speech  could  not  amend : 
Tet,  higher  powers  must  tliink,  though  they  rcpinoi 
When  sun  is  set  the  little  stars  will  shine. 

While  pike  doth  range,  the  silly  tench  doth  fiyt 
And  crouch  in  privy  creeks  with  smaller  fish: 

Yet  pikes  are  caught  when  little  fish  go  by, 
These  fleet  afloat,  wliile  those  do  All  the  dish; 

There  is  a  time  even  for  the  worms  to  creep, 

And  suck  the  dew  while  all  their  foes  do  sleep. 

The  merlin  cannot  ever  soar  on  high, 

Nor  greedy  greyhound  still  pursue  the  chase ; 

The  tender  lark  will  find  a  time  to  fly, 
And  fearful  hare  to  nm  a  quiet  race. 

He  that  high  growth  on  cedars  did  bestow, 

Gave  also  lowly  mushrooms  leave  to  grow. 

Li  Haman's  pomp  poor  Mordocheus  wept, 

Yet  God  did  turn  his  fate  ui>on  his  foe. 
The  Lazar  pin'd,  while  Dives'  feast  was  kept, 

Yet  he  to  heaven,  to  hell  did  Dives  go. 
We  trample  grass,  and  prize  the  flowers  of  May; 
Yet  grass  is  green,  when  flowers  do  fade  away. 

CONTENT  AND    RICH. 

My  conscience  is  my  crown ; 

Contented  tlioughts,  my  rest ; 
My  heart  is  happy  in  itselfj 

My  bliss  is  in  my  breast 

Enough  I  reckon  wealth ; 

That  mean,  the  surest  lot, 
That  lies  too  high  for  base  contempt, 

Too  low  for  envy's  shot. 

My  wishes  are  but  few, 

All  easy  to  fulfil : 
I  make  the  limits  of  my  power 

The  bounds  unto  my  will. 

I  fear  no  care  for  gold. 

Well-doing  is  my  wealth ; 
My  mind  to  me  an  empire  is, 

While  grace  aflbrdeth  health. 

I  clip  high-climbing  thoughts, 

The  wings  of  swelling  pride ; 
Tlieir  la  11  is  worst  that  from  the  height 

Of  greatest  honor  slide. 
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Since  ^ails  of  lar^cFt  size 

The  storm  doth  soonest  toar, 
I  bear  HO  low  and  small  a  sail 

As  freetli  me  from  fear. 

I  wrestle  not  with  rage 

While  fur)  's  flame  dotli  burn ; 
It  is  in  vain  to  stop  the  stream 

Until  the  tide  doth  turn. 

But  when  the  flame  is  out, 

And  ebbing  wrath  doth  end, 
I  turn  a  late  enraged  foe 

Into  a  quiet  friend. 

And  taught  with  often  proof^ 

A  temper'd  calm  I  And 
To  be  most  solace  to  itself, 

Best  cure  for  angry  mind. 

Spare  diet  is  my  fore, 

My  clothes  more  flt  than  fine ; 
I  know  I  feed  and  clothe  n  foe, 

Tliat  pamper'd  would  repine. 

I  enry  not  their  hap 

Whom  favor  dodi  advance ; 
I  take  no  pleasure  in  their  pain 

That  have  less  happy  chance. 

To  rise  by  others^  fall 

I  deem  a  losing  gain ; 
AH  states  with  otliers'  ruin  built 

To  ruin  run  amain. 

No  change  of  Fortime's  calm 

Can  cast  my  comforts  down : 
When  Fortune  smiles,  I  smile  to  tliink 

How  quickly  she  will  frown. 

And  when,  in  fh)ward  mood, 

She  proved  an  angry  foe, 
Small- gain,  I  found,  to  let  her  como— 

Less  loss  to  let  her  go. 

But  the  prose  of  Southwell  is  no  less  channing  than  his  poetry,  as  <he  fol* 
kiwing  beautilul  extracts  will  fidly  show : — 

MART  Magdalene's  tears.* 

But  fear  nd.  Blessed  Mary,  for  thy  tears  will  obtain.  They 
are  too  mighty  orators  to  let  thy  suit  fall ;  and  though  they  pleaded 
at  the  most  rigorous  bar,  yet  have  they  so  persuading  a  silence 

1  Thl*  goec  npon  the  siippoalUon  that  the  "  woman  that  was  a  sinner,*'  whoM  act  of  low  to  the 
kTtour  la  rroordeJ  in  Luke  tU.  17  -M,  waa  Mary  Magdalene ;  but  of  this  theru  U  not  only  no  proof 
Mt  wry  Uttle  prolmbillty. 
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vnd  80  conquering  a  complaint,  that,  by  yielding,  they  overcome, 
and,  by  entreating,  they  command.  They  tie  the  tongues  of  all 
accusers,  and  soften  the  rigor  of  the  severest  judge.  Yea,  they 
win  the  invincible  and  bind  the  omnipotent.  When  they  seem 
most  pitiful  they  have  greatest  power,  and  being  most  forsaken 
they  are  more  victorious.  Repentant  eyes  are  the  cellars  of  an- 
gels, and  penitent  tears  their  sweetest  wines,  which  the  savor  of 
life  perfumeth,  the  taste  of  grace  sweeteneth,  and  the  purest  color 
of  returning  innocency  highly  beautifieth.  This  dew  of  devotion 
never  faileth,  but  the  sun  of  justice  draweth  it  up,  and  upon  what 
face  soever  it  droppeth,  it  maketh  it  amiable  in  God's  eye.  For 
this  water  hath  thy  heart  been  long  a  limbeck,  sometimes  distill- 
ing it  out  of  the  weeds  of  thy  own  offences  with  the  fire  of  true 
contrition ;  sometimes  out  of  the  flowers  of  spiritual  comforts  with 
the  flames  of  contemplation ;  and  now  out  of  the  bitter  herbs  of 
thy  master's  miseries  with  the  heat  of  a  tender  compassion.  This 
water  hath  better  graced  thy  looks  than  thy  former  alluring  glances. 
It  hath  settled  worthier  beauties  in  thy  face  than  all  thy  artificial 
paintings.  Yea,  this  only  water  hath  quenched  God's  anger, 
quahfied  his  justice,  recovered  his  mercy,  merited  his  love,  pur- 
chased his  pardon,  and  brought  forth  the  spring  of  all  thy  favor. 
*  *  *  Till  death  dam  up  the  springs,  thy  tears  shall  never 
cease  running ;  and  then  shall  thy  soul  be  ferried  in  them  to  the 
harbor  of  life,  that,  as  by  them  it  was  first  passed  from  sin  to  grace, 
so,  in  them  it  may  be  wafted  from  grace  to  glory. 

LIFE    HATH    NO    **UNMEDDLED"   JOY. 

There  is  in  this  world  continual  interchange  of  pleasing  and 
greeting  accidence,  still  keeping  their  succession  of  times,  and 
overtaking  each  other  in  their  several  courses ;  no  picture  can  be 
all  drawn  of  the  brightest  colors,  nor  a  harmony  consorted  only  of 
trebles ;  shadows  are  needful  in  expressing  of  proportions,  and  the 
bass  is  a  principal  part  in  perfect  music ;  the  condition  here  al- 
loweth  no  unmeddled  joy ;  our  whole  life  is  temperate  between 
sweet  and  sour,  and  w^e  must  all  look  for  a  mixture  of  both  :  the 
wise  so  wish :  better  that  they  still  think  of  worse,  accepting  the 
one  if  it  come  with  liking,  and  bearing  the  other  without  impa- 
tience, being  so  much  masters  of  each  other's  fortunes,  that  neither 
tihall  work  them  to  excess.  The  dwarf  groweth  not  on  the  high- 
est hill,  nor  the  tall  man  loseth  not  his  height  in  the  lowest  valley ; 
and  as  a  base  mind,  though  most  at  ease,  will  be  dejected,  so  a 
lesolute  virtue  in  the  deepest  distress  is  most  impregnable. 
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EDMUND  SPENSER.     1553—1599. 

N«r  ■ban  ny  vene  that  elder  bnrd  ftorget, 
Tlw  gentle  ^^enaer,  Fancy's  ploulng  son. 
Who,  like  a  copious  river,  ponr'd  lila  sonf 
O^  all  tbe  maaea  of  enchanted  ground. 

TUOMSOV. 

Eavmni  SFurtsB,!  the  illustrious  author  of  the  *<  Faerie  Queene,"  was  1x)rn 
in  hoadoa^  1553.  Of  his  parentage  little  is  known.  «  The  nobility  of  the 
Spenaera,"  tmys  Gibbon,  <«  has  been  illustrated  and  enriched  by  the  trophies 
flf  Marlbocoogh :  but  I  exhort  them  to  consider  the  Faerie  Queen  as  the  most 
piecioiia  jewel  of  their  coronet"  But  his  parents  were  undoubtedly  poor,  as 
be  entored  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  1569,  as  a  sizar.'  AAer  taking  his 
mastei'fl  d^^ee  in  1578,  he  went  to  reside  with  some  relations  in  the  north 
of  England.  He  remained  there  but  a  short  time,  for  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
jemt  he  went  to  London,  and  published  his  ^  Shepherd's  Kalendar,"  a 
of  twelTe  eclogoes,  named  afVer  the  twelve  months  of  the  year.  It  gave 
him  great  zepatation  at  the  time  as  a  pastoral  poet,>  for  it  contains  many 
fpirited  and  beautiful  passages ;  but  it  was  written  in  a  language  even  then 
loo  obsolete,  and  oould  not  have  been  understood  without  a  commentary.  It 
aooD,  therefinre,  kxt  its  popularity,  and  is  now  but  little  read.  In  the  summer 
of  1580  he  went  to  Ireland,  as  secretary  to  Lord  Grey,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed lord  lieutenant  On  that  nobleman's  being  recalled  in  1582,  the  poet 
xetumed  with  him  to  England,  and  in  1586  received  a  grant  of  3028  acres  of 
land  ibrieited  to  the  crown,  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  provided  he  would 
retnm  to  Ireland  to  cultivate  them.  He  accepted  the  conditions.  The  Castle 
of  Kiloolman,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  was  his  residence ;  and  the  river  Mulla^ 
which  he  frequently  mentions  in  his  poems,  flowed  through  his  grounds. 
Here  he  was  visited  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  whom  he  styles  "  the  Shepherd 
of  tbe  Ocean,"  with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  during  his  former  resi- 
dence in  Ireland.  He  persuaded  the  poet  to  accompany  him  to  England,  and 
by  him  be  was  presented  to  Queen  Elizabetli,  an  event  wliich  he  celebrates 
in  his  poem,  entitled  «  Colin  Clouts  come  Home  againe." 

■  Baleigh*8  yisit,"  remarks  Mr.  Campbell,^  **  occasioned  the  first  resolution 
of  Spenser  to  prepare  the  first  books  of  *  The  Faerie  Queene*  for  immediate 
publication.  Spenser  has  commemorated  this  interview,  and  the  inspiring 
influenoe  of  Raleigh^s  praise,  under  the  figurative  description  of  two  shcp- 
herds  toning  their  pipes  beneath  the  alders  of  tlie  Mulla — a  fiction  witli  which 
the  mind,  perhaps,  will  be  much  less  satisfied,  than  by  recalling  the  scene  as 
it  really  existed.  When  we  conceive  Spenser  reciting  his  compositions  to 
Baleigh,  in  a  scene  so  beautifully  appropriate,  the  mind  casts  a  pleasing  re- 
trospect over  that  influence  which  the  enterprise  of  the  discoverer  of  Virginia, 


work*  of  Spen— r  are  now  made  aoeesslble  to  every  one,  In  that  beauUfUl  Boston  edition,  Im 
Sve  ■■a«»Mi«,  edaad  by  O.  a  HIQard,  Eaq. 

S  Ttat  ia,*"  oterfty  rtndcnt**  They  had  certain  allowance  made  In  then  collefe  bills,  and  received 
tbat  naoM)  flrom  tbe  tkmt  aa  tt  waa  called,  or  porUon  of  bread,  meat,  ftc  allotted  lo  a  student. 

•  Drayioo  asya,  **  Maater  Xdnmnd  Spenser  bad  done  enongb  for  the  Immortality  of  his  name  had 
be  only  given  na  bla  ■wpberd'a  Kalendar,  a  masterpk-ce,  If  any.** 
4  •*Spectae«a  of  Biltlab  Poets,**  11. 17S.    A  second  edition  of  thU  valoable  work  has  lately  been 
IB  one  laqpe  oelavo.    Bead,  paxtliiularly,  the  *•  Essay  on  English  Foetry,**  preoedni% 
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tnd  the  genius  of  the  author  of  « Tlie  Faerie  Qucene,'  have  respectively  pro- 
duced on  tlie  fortune  and  language  of  England.  The  fancy  might  even  be 
pardoned  for  a  momentary  superstition,  tliat  the  genius  of  tlieir  country 
iovered,  unseen,  over  their  meeting,  casting  her  first  look  of  regard  on  the 
poet  that  was  destined  to  inspire  her  future  Milton,  and  the  other  on  the 
naritime  hero  who  paved  the  way  for  colonizing  distant  regions  of  the  earth, 
tftrhere  the  language  of  England  was  to  be  spoken,  and  the  poetry  of  Spenser 
o  be  admired." 

In  1590  Spenser  published  the  first  three  books  of  ^The  Faerie  Queene,' 
ind  in  1591,  he  received  a  pension  of  £00  a  year  from  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Fho  favorable  manner  in  which  "  The  Faerie  Queene"  was  received,  induced 
ihe  publisher  to  collect  and  print  the  author's  minor  ix)em8,  which  may  be 
ibund  in  the  editions  of  his  works.  In  1595  the  second  part  of  «Tlie  Faerie 
Queene,"  consisting  of  three  more  books,  appeared.  The  poet  intended  to 
complete  the  work  in  twelve  books,  and  it  is  said  that  the  last  six  were  lost 
»n  his  way  from  Ireland  to  England.  But  of  this  tliere  is  no  proof,  and 
icarcely  any  probability.  <*  It  is  much  more  likely,"  says  Mr.  Hi  Hard,  **  that 
(he  sorrows  and  misfortunes  which  clouded  the  last  three  years  of  the  poet's 
life,  deprived  him  of  bodi  tlie  will  and  the  power  to  engage  in  poetical  com- 
position." In  September,  1598,  tlie  rebellion  of  O'Neill,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  drove 
him  and  his  family  from  Kilcolman.  In  the  confusion  of  flight,  one  of  the 
poet's  children  was  unfortunately  left  behind,  and  perished  in  the  house, 
which  was  burnt  by  the  rebels.  He  arrived  in  England,  harassed  by  these 
misfortunes,  and  died  in  London  on  tlie  16th  of  January,  1599,  at  tlie  age  of 
forty-five,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Thus  died  Spenser,  at  tlie  early  age  of  forty-five.  But  how  little  is  there  of 
the  great  and  good  that  can  die !  He  still  Lives,  to  delight,  to  charm,  to  in- 
struct mankind.  He  still  lives,  and,  as  far  as  his  writings  are  read,  lives  to 
exert  the  most  salutary  influence  in  inspiring  a  love  for  the  just,  tlie  beautiful, 
tlie  tnic ;  in  purging  the  soul  from  tlie  grovelling  propensities  and  .  ppetites 
tliat  continually  clog  it  here,  and  in  filling  it  with  ardent  aspirations  for  those 
high  and  holy  tilings  that  claim  kindred  with  its  origin.! 

Had  Spenser  never  written  "The  Faerie  Queene,"  many  of  his  minor 
poems,  and  especially  his  "  Divine  Hymns,"  would  have  given  him  a  high, 
a  very  high  rank  in  English  literature.  But  «  The  Faerie  Queene,"  from  its 
unequalled  riclmess  and  beauty,  has  thrown  the  rest  of  his  writings  compara- 
tively into  the  shade.  Two  things,  however,  have  prevented  its  being  gene* 
rally  read ;  one  is  its  antiquated  diction,  and  tlie  other  its  allegorical  character. 
The  latter  «  has  been"  (remarks  Mr.  Hillard)  «  a  kind  of  bugbear-— a  vague 
image  of  terror  brooding  over  it,  and  deterring  many  from  ever  attempting  its 
perusal.  To  borrow  a  lively  expression  of  Hazlitt's,  *  they  are  afraid  of  the 
allegory,  as  if  they  thought  it  would  bite  them.*  But  though  it  be  an  allegorical 
poem,  it  is  only  so  to  a  certain  extent  and  to  a  limited  degree.  The  interest 
which  the  reader  feels  is  a  warm,  flesh-and-blood  interest,  not  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  a  virtue,  but  in  tlie  adventures  of  a  knight  or  lady.  It  is  Una — ^tlie 
tiembling,  tearful  woman — for  whom  our  hearts  are  moved  with  pity,  and  not 
forsuken  Trutli.     We  may  fairly  doff  the  allegory  aside,  and  let  it  pass,  and 

1 1  would  earnesUy  recommend  to  the  reader's  attenUon  the  **  Introductory  ObanrvaUoni  on  tha 
Facrlc  Queen,"  by  Mr.  HUIaxd,  preflxed  to  the  ediUon  Juat  apokon  ofl  Tbey  are  written  with  that 
discriminating  taste,  Justness  of  thought,  and  felicity  of  style,  which  choracterixe  all  hla  wrttlnfi. 
R<;ad,  also,  an  excellent  article  on  Spensor  in  Uie  3U  voL  of  D'Isracli's  •*Amenltle«  of  Literatim i* 
also,  some  very  Juat  critical  remarks  in  HiUlara's  "  Literature  of  Europe 
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the  poem  will  loae  little  or  noti/^ig  of  its  charm.  The  grand  procession  of 
stately  and  beautlAil  forms,  the  chivalrous  glow,  tlie  fitirring  adventures,  the 
Doble  aentiinents,  the  picturesque  descriptions,  tlie  delicious  poetry,  would  all 
be  left  unimpaired." 

The  poet,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  gives  the  plan  of  his  Vk  ork. 
•^The  general  end  of  all  tba  book,"  he  says,  ^is  to  fashion  a  gentleninn  or 
iK)bleper8on  in  virtuous  and  gentle  disciphne."  He  takes  the  history  of  King 
Arthuz,  *>a8  most  fit  for  the  excellency  of  his  person,"  whom  he  conceives 
to  have  seen  in  a  vision  the  Faerie  Queene,  **  with  who«e  excellent  beauty 
raviahedf  he  awaking  resolved  to  seek  her  out"  By  this  Faerie  Queerte, 
Gioriama,  he  means  Glory  in  general,  but  in  particular,  her  majesty,  Queen 
Elizabeth ;  and  by  Faerie  Land,  her  kingdom.  So  in  Prince  Artliur  he  sets 
forth  3iagmficena  or  Magnammiiy^  for  "  that  is  the  perfection  of  all  the  rest, 
and  containeth  in  it  them  all;  therefore,"  he  says,  "in  the  whole  course  I 
mention  the  deeds  of  Arthur  applicable  to  that  virtue  which  I  write  of  in  that 
book." 

Of  the  twelve  books  he  makes  or  intended  to  make  twelve  knights  the 
liatroos,  each  of  twelve  several  virtues.  The  first,  tlie  knight  of  tlie  Rod 
rross,  expressing  IToJtfMst :  the  second,  Sir  Guyon,  or  Tentperanct:  the  third, 
Bntomaitis,  a  (*Lady  Knight,"  in  whom  he  pictures  Chattily:  tlie  fourth, 
Cambell  and  Triamond,  or  Friendship:  the  fiAh,  Artegal,  or  Justice:  the  sixth. 
Sir  Calodore,  or  Courtay :  what  the  otlier  six  books  would  have  been,  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing.     The  first  canto  of  tlie  first  book  tlius  opens : — 

THB  KNIGHT  AND  THE  LADY. 

I. 

A  gentle  Knight>  was  pricking  on  the  plaine, 
Ycladd'  in  mightie  armes  and  silver  shield e, 
Wherein  old  dints  of  deepe  woundes  did  remaine, 
The  cruel  markes  of  many'  a  bloody  fielde ; 
Yet  armes  till  that  time  did  he  never  wield : 
His  angry  steede  did  chide  his  fbming  bitt, 
As  much  disdayning  to  the  curbe  to  yield : 
Full  iolly*  knight  he  seemd,  and  faire  did  sitt. 
As  one  for  knightly  giusts^  and  fierce  encounters  fitt. 

II. 

And  on  his  brest  a  bloodie  crosse  he  bore, 
The  deare  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord, 
For  whose  sweete  sake  that  glorious  badge  he  wore, 
And  dead,  as  Uving  ever,  him  ador'd : 
Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  scor'd. 
For  soveraine  hope,  which  in  his  helpe  he  had. 
Right,  &ithfull,  true  he  was  in  deede  and  word ; 
But  of  his  cheere*  did  seeme  too  solemne  sad ; 
Tet  nothing  did  he  dread,  but  ever  was  ydrad.^ 

1  A  gentle  Knightw— Spenier  oomes  at  once  to  the  action  of  the  poem,  and  deacrfbca  the  Red-civM 
knight  as  bavteg  already  entered  upon  tbe  adventare  asftlKned  him  by  the  Faerie  Quceue,  which  «u 
Id  tlay  ttaedfagon  which  laid  wnate  tbe  kingdom  of  Una'M  fkther.  The  Oed-croBg  knight  la  St.  Ocoigr 
tfee  paXfon  aatnt  of  Xngland,  and  represents  holiness  or  ChrtsUan  purity,  and  is  clothed  In  the  '*  whole 
ariBor  of  Ood,**  deaolbed  by  St  tKol  in  the  sixth  chnptc*  of  Uiu  EpI^Ue  to  the  £i>hesmns. 

t  Tdadd— dad.  t  lolly— handsome.  «  Oltuts— tounuunenta 

•  Cbesra    air,  or  nlen.  •  Tdrad—dreaded. 
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III. 

Upon  a  great  adventure  he  was  bond, 
That  greatest  Gloriana  to  him  gave, 
(That  greatest  glorious  queene  of  Faerie  lond,) 
To  winne  him  worshippe,  and  her  grace  to  have^ 
Which  of  all  earthly  tliinges  ho  most  did  crave: 
And  ever,  as  he  rode,  his  hart  did  eame  * 
To  prove  his  puissance  in  battell  brave 
Upon  his  foe,  and  his  new  force  to  learne ; 
Upon  his  foe,  a  Dragon  horrible  and  stearne. 

IT. 

A  lovely  Ladie  rode  him  fiiire  beside, 
Upon  a  lowly  asse  more  white  then  snow: 
Yet  she  much  whiter;  but  the  same  did  hide 
Under  a  vele,  that  whimpled*  was  full  low; 
And  over  all  a  blacke  stole  shee  did  throw : 
As  one  that  inly  moumd,  so  was  she  sad, 
And  heavie  sate  upon  her  palfrey  slow; 
Seemed  in  heart  some  hidden  care  she  had; 
And  by  her  in  a  line  a  milke-wliite  lamb  she  lad. 

T. 

So  pure  and  innocent,  as  that  same  lambe, 
She  was  in  life  and  every  vcrtuous  lore; 
And  by  descent  from  royall  lynage  came 
Of  ancient  kinges  and  queenes,  that  had  of  yore 
Their  scepters  stretcht  from  east  to  westeme  shore, 
And  all  the  world  in  their  subjection  held; 
Till  that  infernal  Feend  with  foule  uprore 
Forwasted^  all  their  land,  and  them  expeld; 
Whom  to  avenge,  she  had  this  Knight  from  far  compeld. 

TI. 

Behind  her  farre  away  a  Dwarfe  did  lag, 
That  lasie  seemd,  in  being  ever  last, 
Or  wearied  with  bearing  of  her  bag 
Of  needments  at  his  backe.    Thus  as  they  past. 
The  day  with  cloudes  was  suddeine  overcast, 
And  angry  love  an  hideous  storme  of  raine 
Did  poure  into  his  lemans  lap  so  fiut, 
That  everie  wight  to  shrowd  it  did  constrain; 
And  this  (aire  couple  eke  to  shroud  themselves  were  bmA 

TII. 

Enibrst  to  seeke  some  covert  nigh  at  hand, 
A  shailie  grove  not  farr  away  they  spide, 
That  promist  ayde  the  tempest  to  withstand; 
Whose  loftie  trees,  yclad  with  sommers  pride. 
Did  spred  so  broad,  tliat  heavens  light  did  hide, 
Not  perceable  with  power  of  any  starr: 
And  all  widiin  were  pathes  and  alleles  wide, 

1  Barne— yvarn.  t  Whtmpled— gntbored,  or  pMtod. 

>  Vn^Mied— much  wasted.    The  prefix  /or  to  an  tntenitre,  Arom  the  Saxon  and  ObHim  Mfw 

«Pain-«lad 
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With  looting  wome,  and  leading  inu'ard  farr: 
Faire  harbour  that  them  seems;  so  in  they  entred  ar. 

Tin. 

And  fborth  they  passe,  witli  pleasure  forward  led, 
loying  to  heare  the  birdes  sweete  harmony, 
Which,  therein  slirouded  from  the  tempest  dred, 
Seemd  in  their  song  to  scorne  the  cruell  sky. 
Much  can  they  praise'  the  trees  so  straight  and  hy, 
The  sayling  pine;  the  cedar  proud  and  tall; 
The  vine-propp  elme;  tlie  poplar  never  dry; 
The  builder  oake,  sole  king  of  fbrrests  all; 
The  aspine  good  for  staves;  the  cypresse  funerall; 

IX. 

The  laurell,  meed  of  mightie  conquerours 
And  poets  sage ;  the  firre  that  weepeth  still ; 
The  willow,  wome  of  forlorne  paramours ; 
The  eugh,'  obedient  to  the  benders  will ; 
The  birch  for  shaftes ;  the  sallow  for  the  mill ; 
The  mirrhe  sweete-bleeding  in  the  bitter  wound ; 
The  warlike  beech ;  the  ash  for  nothing  ill ; 
The  fruitfuU  olive ;  and  the  platune  round ; 
The  carver  holme ;  the  maple  seeldom  inward  sound. 

X. 

Led  with  delight,  they  thus  beguile  the  way, 
Untill  the  blustering  storme  is  overblowne ; 
When,  weening  to  retunie  whence  they  did  stray. 
They  cannot  finde  that  path,  which  first  was  showne, 
But  wander  too  and  fro  in  waies  unknowne, 
Furthest  from  end  then,  when  tliey  neerest  weene, 
Tliat  makes  them  doubt  their  wits  be  not  their  owna: 
So  many  pathes,  so  many  turnings  seene. 
That,  which  of  them  to  take,  in  diverse  doubt  they  been. 

UNA   FOLLOWED   BY   THE   LION. 

I. 

Nought^  is  there  under  heaven's  wide  hollownesse 
That  moves  more  deare  compassion  of  mind, 
Then  beautie  brought  t'  unworthie  wretchednesse 
Through  envies  snares,  or  fortunes  freakes  unkind. 
I,  whether  lately  through  her  brightnes  blynd. 
Or  through  allegeance,  and  fast  fealty. 
Which  I  do  owe  unto  all  womankyud, 
Feele  my  hart  perst  with  so  great  agony. 
When  such  I  see,  that  all  for  pitty  I  could  dy. 

II. 

And  now  it  is  empassioned^  so  deepc, 
For  fairest  Unaes  sake,  of  whom  I  sing, 

1  Oui  they  pral—   Much  they  pmlaad.   This  Ibnn  of  expresalon  to  fraqMntly  used  by  flpenier. 

howvTcr,  oonalder  'can'  to  be  pnt  tor  * gan,'  or  * begsn.  t  Xugh— yew. 

svoafhtfltc.    In  tUM<«nto  the  adventure*  of  Uiui  are  resumed,  Ctam  the  ninth  itaiia  of  the  pc« 

canio.  4 
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That  my  frajrle  eie«  these  lines  with  teares  do  f  teepe, 
To  think  how  she  through  guyleful  handeling, 
Though  true  as  touch,i  tliough  daughter  of  a  kin^, 
Though  iaire  as  ever  living  wight  was  fuyro, 
Though  nor  in  word  nor  deede  ill  meriting, 
Is  from  her  Knight  divorced  in  despayre, 
And  her  dew  loves  deryv'd'  to  that  vyle  Witches  shayre. 

III. 

Tet  she,  most  foithiull  Ladie,  all  tliis  white 
Forsaken,  wofull,  solitarie  mayd, 
Far  from  all  peoples  preace,'  as  in  exile, 
In  wildemesse  and  wastfuil  deserts  strayd, 
To  seeke  her  Knight ;  who,  subtily  betrayd 
Through  that  late  vision  which  th'  Enchaun^er  wrxxiglit. 
Had  her  abandond :  She,  of  nought  affrayd. 
Through  woods  and  wastness  wide  hun  daily  sought. 
Yet  wished  lydinges  none  of  him  unto  her  brought. 

IT. 

One  day,  nigh  wearie  of  the  yrkesomc  way. 
From  her  unhastie  boast  she  did  alight ; 
And  on  the  grasse  her  dainty  limbs  did  lay 
In  secrete  shadow,  far  from  all  mens  sight ; 
From  her  ia3rre  head  her  iillct  she  undight,* 
And  layd  her  stole  aside:  Her  angels  face, 
As  the  great  eye  of  heaven,  shyned  bright, 
And  make  a  sunshine  in  tlie  shady  place; 
Did  ever  mortall  eyo  behold  such  heavenly  grace  1 

T. 

It  formned,  out  of  the  thickest  woo«l 
A  ramping  lyon*  rushed  suddeinly. 
Hunting  frill  greedy  aAer  salvage  blofx) : 
Soone  as  the  rojrall  Virgin  he  did  spy. 
With  gaping  mouth  at  her  ran  greedily, 
To  have  attonce  devourd  her  tender  curse : 
But  to  the  pray  when  as  he  drew  more  ny, 
His  bloody  rage  as  waged  with  remorse, 
And,  with  the  sight  amazd,  (brgat  his  furious  (one, 

VI. 

Instead  thereof  he  kist  her  wearie  feet. 
And  lickt  her  lilly  hands  with  ftiwning  tong  •, 
As*  he  her  wronged  innocence  did  weet^ 
O  how  can  beautie  maister  the  most  strong. 
And  simple  truth  subdue  avenging  wrong  I 
Whose  yielded  pryde  and  proud  submission, 
Still  dreading  death,  when  she  had  marked  long. 


*  Tnie  aa  touch— L  •.  trve  aa  Uie  touchstone  hy  which  other  rahataaoM  »n  tfled. 

»  l)eryY*d— tnmsferred.  •  Pivac»— preu  or  throng.  4  Undtsht— took  oK 

»  A  ruBptaiff  Ijon.— VptoB  eoa}ectnrra  the  lion  to  be  the  Englbh  mMttrch,  the  defcnder  of  the 
Mth.  He  MOM  nihu  to  repment  a  manly  and  coura^eou  people^  Uke  the  Xnillth,  and  the  hoaagv 
IM  paya  to  Vtebetsfe*tte  the  M^peet  which  wonkl  he  fclttiTsaeh  a  people  to  heavty  aa4! 

*  4*— aa  %m  1  Weci—aBderkUaa. 
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Her  hart  gan  n.elt  in  great  compassion ; 
And  drizUng  teares  did  shed  for  pure  alfection. 

Tll. 

"  The  lyon,  lord  of  everie  beast  in  fieUi," 
Quoth  slic,  **  his  princely  puissaiice  doth  abate*, 
And  miglitie  proud  to  humble  weake  docs  yield, 
Forgetfull  erf*  the  hungry  rage,  which  late 
Him  prickt,  in  pittie  of  my  sad  estate : — 
But  he,  my  lyon,  and  my  noble  lord, 
How  does  he  find  in  cruel  1  hart  to  hate 
Her,  that  him  lov'd,  and  ever  most  adord 
As  the  god  of  my  life  ?  why  hath  he  me  abhord  f* 

Till. 

Redoimding'  tears  did  choke  tir  end  of  her  plaint, 
Which  softly  ccltoed  from  the  neighbour  wood ; 
And,  sad  to  see  her  sorrowful  1  constraint, 
The  kingly  beast  upon  her  gazing  stood ; 
Witli  pittie  calmd,  downe  fell  his  angry  mood. 
At  last,  in  close  hart  shutting  up  her  payne, 
Arose  the  Virgin  borne  of  heavenly  brood. 
And  to  her  snowy  palfrey  got  agayne, 
To  seek  her  strayed  Champion  if  she  might  attayna. 

IS. 

Tlie  lyon  would  not  leave  her  desolate, 

But  with  her  went  along,  as  a  strong  gard 

Of  her  chast  person,  and  a  faythAiU  mate 

Of  her  sad  troubles  and  misfortunes  hard : 

Still,  when  she  slept,  he  kept  both  watch  and  ward ; 

Andi,  when  she  wakt,  he  wayted  diUgent, 

With  humble  service  to  her  will  prepard : 

From  licr  fayre  eyes  he  took  oommand^ment, 

And  ever  by  her  lookes  conceived  her  intent 

Book  I.  Canto  UL 

DESCRIPTION   OP    PRINCE    ARTHUR. 

XXIX. 

At  last  she  chaunced  by  good  hap  to  meet 
A  goodly  Knight,'  faire  marclung  by  the  way, 
Together  with  his  Squyre,  arrayed  meet: 
His  glitterand  armour  shined  fiir  away. 
Like  glauncing  light  of  Phoebus  brightest  ray ; 
From  top  to  toe  no  place  appeared  bare, 
That  deadly  dint  of  Steele  endanger  may : 
Athwart  his  brest  a  bauldrick  brave  he  ware, 
That  shind,  like  twinkling  stars,  with  stones  most  pretious  rare : 

XXX. 

And,  in  the  midst  thereof,  one  pretious  stone 

Of  wondrous  worth,  and  eke  of  wondrous  mights, 

\  V4ac«dlDC~llo«tac. 

ft  4  ioc41y  KalgM^-TU*  !•  Prlneo  Arthur,  In  whose  ftwltte—  exoeOeneo  Syenwr  to  wippotod  to 
h^t%  tt.rreocutud  hto  fUiutrtons  fHend«  Sir  PhQlp  Sidney,  whoae  beautlAd  chwaoCsr  md  Bptendkl 
tus<J«K'^ak  necits  kindled  a  warmth  of  admiration  amonf  hia  eontemporartei^  of  whkdk  w»  fad  a 
f«  Id  our  colder  and  more  pro«ak  aie. 
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Shapt  like  a  Ladies  head,  exceeding  shone, 
Like  Hesperus  emongst  the  lesser  lights, 
And  strove  for  to  amaze  the  weaker  sights : 
Thereby  his  mortall  blade  fiill  comely  hong 
Li  yrory  sheath,  ycarv'd  with  curious  slights,^ 
Whose  hilts  were  bumisht  gold ;  and  handle  strong 
Of  mother  perle ;  and  buckled  with  a  golden  tong. 

XXXI. 

His  haughtie  helmet,  horrid  all  with  gold, 
Both  glorious  brightnesse  and  great  terrour  bredd : 
For  all  the  crest  a  dragon  did  enfold 
With  greedie  pawes,  and  over  all  did  spredd 
His  golden  winges ;  his  dreadfull  hideous  hedd, 
Close  couched  on  tlie  bever,  seemd  to  throw 
From  flaming  mouth  bright  sparckles  fiery  redd, 
That  suddeine  horrour  to  faint  hartes  did  show ; 
And  scaly  tayle  was  stretcht  adowne  his  back  full  low. 

XXXII. 

Upon  the  top  of  all  his  lofbe  crest, 
A  bounch  of  heares  discolourd  diversly. 
With  sprincled  pearle  and  gold  full  richly  drest, 
Did  shake,  and  seemd  to  daunce  for  ioUity ; 
Like  to  an  almond  tree  ymountod  hye 
On  top  of  groene  Selinis'  all  alone. 
With  blossoms  brave  l^edeckcd  daintily ; 
Whose  tender  locks  do  tremble  every  one 
At  everie  little  breath,  tliat  under  heaven  is  blowne. 

Book  I.  Canto  vn 

DESCRIPTION    OF    BELPHCEBE. 

XXI. 

EftsooneS  there  stepped  foorth 
A  goodly  Ladie^  clad  in  hunters  weed, 
That  seemd  to  be  a  woman  of  great  worth. 
And  by  her  stately  portance^  borne  of  heavenly  birth. 

XXII. 

Her  face  so  fidre,  as  flesh  it  seemed  not, 
But  hevenly  pourtraict  of  bright  angels  hew, 
Cleare  as  the  skye,  withouten  blame  or  blot. 
Through  goodly  mixtiut)  of  complexions  dew; 
And  in  her  cheekes  the  vermeill  red  did  shew 
Like  roses  in  a  bed  of  lillics  shed. 
The  which  ambrosiall  odours  from  them  threw, 

1  aighta-denoes. 

•  Oreene  SeUalSw— flelliils  la  eridenUy  tbe  same  of  some  hill  or  moootain,  whidi  Ido  not  And  ta 
any  book  of  reference  within  reach.  Upton,  itrangcly  enonirht  rappoaee  tt  to  be  SeUnaa,  a  cfty  In 
Omda,  to  whkh  he  appUee  an  epithet,  **  Fftlmou,"  applied  by  VlrgU  to  anotiier  ctty  of  Um  aame  naoM 
In  ttcDy.  After  thia  doable  blander,  he  remarks,  with  amosing  ilnipUctty,  **  Tbe  stanile  nf»*»tMTn«H- 
traa  Is  exoeedlnff  elegant,  and  mnoh  after  the  caat  of  ttiat  admired  image  in  Homer,**  te.  Toddooptoe 
Ike  wlnte  wlthoat  comment— J9B»d.  •  Eftaoone— immedlalely. 

4  A  goodly  Ladl%  kc^In  the  beanUftal  and  elaborate  portrait  of  Belphmbe,  Bpenaer  haa  drawn  a 
flatlared  Itkrnesa  of  Queen  Xliiabeth.  »  Poitanoe— d« 
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And  f  izers  senee  with  doable  pleasure  fed, 
Hable  to  heale  the  sicke  and  to  revive  the  ded. 

XXIII. 

In  her  iaire  eyes  two  living  lamps  did  flame, 
Kindled  above  at  th'  Hcvcnly  Makers  light, 
And  durted  fyrie  beames  out  of  the  same, 
So  passing  persant,'  and  so  wondrous  bright, 
That  quite  bereavd  the  rash  beholders  sight} 
In  them  the  blinrled  god  his  lustful  fyre 
To  kindle  oft  assayd,  but  had  no  might; 
For,  with  dredd  maiestie  and  awfuU  yre 
She  broke  his  wanton  darts,  and  quenched  bace  desyre. 

XXIT. 

Her  3rvoire  forhead,  full  of  bountie  brave. 
Like  a  broad  table  did  itselfe  dispred, 
For  Love  his  loftie  triumphes  to  engrave, 
And  write  the  battailes  of  his  great  godhed: 
All  good  and  honour  might  therein  be  red; 
For  there  their  dwelling  was.     And,  when  she  spake, 
Sweete  wordes,  like  dropping  honny,  she  did  shed; 
And  twixt  the  perles  and  rubins'  softly  brake 
A  silver  sound,  that  heavenly  musicke  soerad  to  make. 

xxy. 

Upon  her  eyelids  many  Graces  sate. 
Under  the  shadow  of  her  even  browes, 
Working  belgardes^  and  amorous  retrate;^ 
And  everie  one  her  with  a  grace  endowes, 
And  everie  one  with  meekenesse  to  her  bowes: 
So  glorious  mirrhour  of  celestiall  grace. 
And  soveraine  moniment  of  mortal  1  vowes, 
How  shall  frayle  pen  descrive  her  heavenly  face. 
For  feare,  through  want  of  skill,  her  beauty  to  disgrace ! 

XXTI. 

So  &ire,  and  tliousand  thousand  times  more  ftu're. 
She  seemd,  when  she  presented  was  to  sight ; 
And  was  yclad,  for  heat  of  scorching  aire, 
All  in  a  silken  camus*  liily  whight,  ^ 

Purfled*  upon  with  many  a  folded  pligfat,^ 
Which  all  above  besprinckled  was  throughout 
With  golden  aygulets,*  that  glistred  bright 
Like  twinckling  starres ;  and  all  the  skirt  about 
Was  hemd  with  golden  ftinge. 

XXX. 

Her  yellow  lockes,*  crisped  like  golden  wyre, 
About  her  shoulders  weren  loosely  shed, 
And,  when  the  winde  emongst  them  did  inspyre,* 
They  waved  like  a  penon  wyde  tlispred. 


1  n  I  Milt    plfiTlnff         1  Biibln»— rOblM.         t  BelgardM^sweet  look*.         «  Bctnite— pkUfre. 
»  riMW    ftiin  draw.       •  Forfled— embroidered.       T  Fltsht-plalt       •  Aysnleto— taned  poto.u. 
•  ^tm  jmOtm  loeks  of  anaen  BUnbeUt  enter  lariely  Into  the  deMrrlptloiis  of  boMrty  f  the  pnrta 
•r  her  ra^a.  ^  Inspfre— ta«»*ba. 

0» 
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And  low  behinde  her  backe  were  scattered : 
And,  whether  art  it  were  or  heedlesee  hap, 
As  through  the  flouring  forrest  rash  she  fled, 
In  her  rude  heares  sweet  flowres  themselves  did  lap,> 
And  flourishing  fresh  leaves  and  blossomes  did  enwrap. 

Bookn.  Canto  m 

THE   CARE   OF   ANOELS   OVER  KEN. 

X. 

And  is  there  care  in  heaven  ?    And  is  there  love 

In  heavenly  spirits  to  these  creatures  bece. 

That  may  compassion  of  their  evils  move? 

There  is  >-else  much  more  wretched  were  the  cace 

Of  men  then  beasts :  But  O !  th*  exceeding  grace 

Of  Highest  God  that  loves  his  creatures  so, 

And  all  his  workes  with  mercy  doth  embrace. 

That  blessed  Angels  he  sends  to  and  fro, 
To  serve  to  wicked  man,  to  serve  his  wicked  foe ! 

XI. 

How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave 

To  come  to  succour  us  that  succour  want! 

How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pineons  cleave 

The  flitting"  skyes,  like  flying  pursuivant, 

Against  fbwle  feendes  to  ayd  us  militant ! 

They  for  us  flght,  they  watch  and  dewly  ward, 

And  their  bright  squadrons  round  about  us  plant; 

And  all  for  love  and  nothing  for  reward : 
O,  why  should  Hevenly  God  to  men  have  such  regard  1 

Book  n.  Canto  vm. 

THE   SEASONS. 

XXVIII. 

So  forth  issew*d  the  Seasons  of  the  yeare : 
First,  lusty  Spring  all  dight^  in  leaves  of  flowres 
That  freshly  budded  and  new  bloosmes  did  beare, 
In  which  a  thousand  birds  had  built  their  bowres, 
That  sweetly  sung  to  call  forth  paramours ; 
And  in  his  hand  a  iavelin  he  did  beare, 
And  on  his  head  (as  flt  for  warlike  stoures^) 
A  guilt^  engraven  morion*  he  did  weare ; 

That  as  some  did  him  love,  so  others  did  lum  feare. 

XXIX. 

Then  came  the  ioUy  Sommer,  being  dight 
In  a  thin  silken  cassock  colored  greene. 
That  was  unlyned  all,  to  be  more  light: 
And  on  his  head  a  girlond  well  beseene 
He  wore,  from  which,  as  he  had  chaufied^  been, 
The  sweat  did  drop ;  and  in  his  hand  he  bore 
A  bowe  and  shaftes,  as  he  in  forrest  greene 


iLap— aatwlnethemMtTM.  i  TlekUnf.  •  Adorned. 

t  anted.  •  Helmet  T  ChaM,  he«tod. 
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Had  hunted  late  the  libbard  >  or  tlie  bore, 
And  now  would  bathe  his  liinbes  with  labor  heated  sore. 

xzx. 

Then  came  the  Autumne  all  in  yellow  clad, 

As  though  he  ioyed  in  his  plentious  store, 

Laden  with  fruits  that  maile  him  laugh,  full  glad 

That  he  had  banisht  Imnger,  which  to-fbre 

Had  hy  the  belly  oA  him  pinched  sore : 

Upon  his  head  a  wreath,  that  was  enrold 

With  ears  of  come  of  every  sort,  he  bore; 

And  in  his  hand  a  sickle  he  did  holde, 
To  reape  the  ripened  fruits  the  which  the  earth  had  yold.* 

XXZI. 

Lastly,  came  Winter  cloathed  all  in  frize, 

Chattering  his  teeth  for  cold  that  did  him  chill ; 

Whilst  on  his  hoary  beard  his  breath  did  freese, 

And  the  dull  drops,  that  from  his  purpled  bill' 

As  from  a  limbeck^  did  adown  distill: 

In  his  right  hand  a  tipped  stafie  he  held. 

With  which  his  feeble  steps  he  stayed  still ; 

For  he  was  faint  with  cold,  and  weak  witii  eld  ;^ 
That  scarce  Ms  loosed  limbes  he  able  was  to  weld.* 

Book  Vn.  Canto  TILT 

The  chief  prose  work  of  Spenser  is  his  «*  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland."  It 
%jves  an  excellent  account  of  the  customs,  manners,  and  national  character  of 
tlie  Irish,  and  there  is  no  contemporary  piece  of  prose  to  compare  with  it  in 
purity.  From  it  wo  have  room  to  select  tiie  following  short  extract,  only 
upon 

1  Leopvd.  I  Yielded.  t  Noae.  *  Retort.  6  Old  age.  •  Wield,  more. 

T  **l  bAve  just  flnUbed  *  The  Faerie  Queen.*  I  never  parted  flrom  a  long  poem  with  so  much  regret. 
He  !■  a  poet  of  a  moat  muaicnl  ear— of  a  tender  heart-of  a  pecuUarly  toft,  rich,  tertUe,  and  flowery 
fluicy.  Bla  verae  always  flows  wtth  ease  and  nature,  most  abundantly  and  sweetly;  his  dlAislon 
ti  oot  <Hily  pardonable,  but  agreeable.  Grandeur  and  energy  are  not  his  characteristic  qualities.  He 
sccaks  to  me  a  most  genuine  poet,  and  to  be  Justly  placed  after  Shakspeare  and  Hilton,  and  above  all 
otter  English  poeta."— fir  Uwm  MaebMotk, 

"Spenser  excels  In  the  two  qualities  In  which  Chaucer  Is  most  defldent— Invention  and  fliney.  The 
tnvenUoa  shown  in  his  allegorical  personages  Is  endless,  as  the  fiincy  shown  In  his  descrlpUon  of 
then  Is  gorgeous  and  deUghtfuL  He  Is  the  poet  of  romance.  He  describee  things  as  In  a  splendid 
and  votuptooua  dream."— JZuBt. 

**Hls  command  of  Imagery  Is  wide,  easy,  and  luxurlanL  Be  threw  the  eoul  of  harmony  Into  om 
vcrac^  and  made  It  more  warmly,  tenderly,  and  magnlfloenUy  descriptive  than  it  ever  was  before,  or, 
wtth  a  Ifew  exceptions,  than  It  ever  has  been  since.  It  must  certainly  be  owned  that  in  deacrlpUoii 
he  exhfiilta  nothing  of  the  brief  strokes  and  robust  power  which  characterize  the  very  grtvAeM. 
poKs ;  but  we  shall  nowhere  find  more  airy  and  expansive  Images  of  visionary  things,  a  mwt^e^ 
tone  of  seoUment,  or  a  finer  flush  In  the  colors  of  language,  than  in  this  Rul>cns  of  English  poetry.*  — 
(ka^lHe$  aipKimenM,  U  IS4. 

The  best,  or  warionm  edttlon  of  Spenser,  (so  caDed  beeanse  It  baa  an  the  notes  of  the  mHsm  oom- 
aientatora,)  la  that  of  Todd,  •  vols.  tvo.  London,  IMOi,  Bead— an  article  on  Spenser's  Minor  Poem* 
In  Bctroapecitve  Bevlcw,  xtt.  14t :  also,  Edinburgh  Review,  xxlv. :  also,  a  brilliant  series  of  papen 
on  tte  fterteOaeene,  in  Blackwood's  Ifagasine,  19U  and  IMf,  by  Profleaaor  IHlso;:  also,  •*Ob- 
I  on  the  Wmaitt  Qnmam,**  by  Thomas  Warton. 
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THE    IRISH    BARDS. 

There  is  amongst  the  Irish  a  certain  kind  of  people  called 
Bards,  which  are  to  them  instead  of  poets,  whose  profession  is 
to  set  forth  the  praises  or  dispraises  of  men,  in  their  poems  oi 
rithmes ;  the  which  are  had  in  so  high  regard  and  estimation 
amongst  them,  that  none  dare  displease  them  for  fear  to  run  into 
reproach  through  their  offence,  and  to  be  made  infamous  in  the 
mouths  of  all  men.  For  their  verses  are  taken  up  with  a  general 
applause,  and  usually  sung  at  all  feasts  and  meetings  by  certain 
other  persons,  whose  proper  function  that  is,  who  also  receive  for 
the  same  great  rewards  and  reputation  amongst  them.      *      * 

Such  poets  as  in  their  writings  do  labor  to  better  the  manners 
of  men,  and  through  the  sweet  bait  of  their  numbers  to  steal  into 
the  young  spirits  a  desire  of  honor  and  virtue,  are  worthy  to  be 
had  in  great  respect.  But  these  Irish  bards  are  for  the  most  part 
of  another  mind,  and  so  far  from  instructing  young  men  in  moral 
discipline,  that  they  themselves  do  more  deserve  to  be  sharply 
disciplined :  for  they  seldom  use  to  choose  unto  themselves  the 
doings  of  good  men  for  the  arguments  of  their  poems,  but  whom- 
soever they  find  to  be  most  licentious  of  life,  most  bold  and  law- 
less in  his  doings,  most  dangerous  and  desperate  in  all  parts  of 
disobedience  and  rebellious  disposition ;  him  they  set  up  and 
glorify  in  their  rithmes,  him  they  praise  to  the  people,  and  to 
young  men  make  an  example  to  follow. 


RICHARD  HOOKER.     1553—1600 


Oirx  of  the  most  learned  and  distinguished  prose  writers  in  the  age  of  Eliz- 
abeth, was  Richard  Hooker.  He  was  born  near  Exeter  in  1553.  His 
parents,  being  poor,  destined  him  for  a  trade ;  but  he  displayed  at  school  so 
much  aptitude  for  learmng,  and  gentleness  of  disposition,  that  tlirough  the 
eflbrts  of  the  bisliop  of  SaUsbury  he  was  sent  to  Oxford.  Here  he  pursued 
his  studies  with  great  ardor  and  success,  and  became  much  respected  for  his 
modesty,  learning,  and  piety.  In  1577  lie  was  elected  fellow  of  his  college, 
and  in  1581  took  orders  in  the  Episcopal  church.  Soon  after  this  he  went  to 
preach  in  London,  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  took  lodgings  in  a  house  set  apart 
for  the  reception  of  the  preachers.  Tlie  hostess,  an  artful  and  designing  woman 
perceiving  Hooker'^  great  simplicity  of  character,  soon  inveigled  him  into  a 
marriage  with  her  daughter,  which  proved  a  source  of  disquietude  and  vexa- 
tion to  him  throughout  his  life.  He  was  soon  advanced  in  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment, and  made  master  of  the  Temple,  where  he  commenced  hirf  labors  as 
forenoon  preacher.  But  this  situation  accorded  neither  with  his  temper  nor 
his  literary  pursuits,  and  he  petitioned  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to 
ffinove  him  to  «somo  quiet  parsonage."  He  obtained  his  desire,  and  was 
prt'i^onierl   by  Elizabetli  to  the  rectory  of  Bishop's  Bourne,  in  Kent,  where 
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he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  in  1600,  of  pulmonic  disease, 
brought  on  by  an  accidental  cold,  when  only  forty-seven  years  of  age. 

Hooker's  great  work  is  his  "Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  a  defence  of  the  Churc^i 
of  England  against  the  Puritans.  It  doubtless  owes  its  origin  to  the  fact  tlml 
the  oflSfie  of  afternoon  lecturer  at  the  Temple  was  filled  by  Walter  Travers, 
of  highly  Calvinistic  views;  while  the  views  of  Hooker,  both  on  church  go- 
vernment and  doctrine  were  different  Indeed,  so  avowedly  did  they  prea(;h 
in  oppoeitioa  to  each  other,  that  the  remark  was  frequently  made  that  **  the 
forenoon  sermons  spoke  Canterbury,  and  tlie  afternoon,  Geneva."  Such  was 
the  beginning  of  this  great  work,  which  is  a  monument  of  the  learning,  saga- 
city, and  industry  of  the  author,  and  contains  tlie  most  profound  and  the 
ablest  defence  of  ecclesiastical  establishments  which  has  ever  appeared.  The 
style  of  the  work,  too,  possesses  some  of  the  highest  characteristics,  perspicuity, 
purity,  and  strength  j  though  generally,  from  the  autlior's  great  familiarity  with 
the  clasaicfl,  savoring  a  little  too  much  of  the  idiom  and  construction  of  the 
Latin.  The  work,  however,  b  not  to  be  regarded  simply  as  a  theological 
treatise ;  for  it  is  still  referred  to  as  a  great  authority  on  questions  in  the  whole 
range  of  moral  and  philosophical  subjects.  The  praise  that  Hallam  has 
given  him,  is  well  deserved.  **The  finest,  as  well  as  the  most  philosophir^al 
writer  of  the  Elizabethan  period  is  Hooker.  Tlie  first  book  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Poli^  is  at  this  day  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  English  eloquence.  His 
periods,  indeed,  are  generally  much  too  long  and  too  intricate,  but  portions  of 
them  are  often  beautifully  rhythmical :  his  language  is  rich  in  EngUsh  idiom 
without  vulgarity,  and  in  words  of  a  Latin  sense  without  pedantry.  He  is 
more  uniformly  solemn  than  tlie  usage  of  later  times  permits,  or  even  than 
writers  of  that  time,  such  as  Bacon,  conversant  with  mankind  as  well  as 
books,  would  have  reckoned  necessary ;  but  tlie  example  of  ancient  orators 
and  philosophers  upon  themes  so  grave  as  those  which  he  discusses,  may 
jostiiy  the  serious  dignity  from  which  he  does  not  depart  Hooker  is,  per- 
haps, the  first  in  England  who  adorned  his  prose  with  the  images  of  poetry; 
but  this  he  has  done  more  judiciously  and  with  more  moderation  than  others 
of  great  name ;  and  we  must  be  bigots  in  Attic  severity  before  we  can  object 
to  some  of  his  figures  of  speech." ' 

The  following  is  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  archbishop  when  he 
desired  to  retire  to  the  country : — 

My  Lord^ 

When  I  lost  the  freedom  of  my  cell,  which  was  my  college,  yet 
I  found  some  degree  of  it  in  my  quiet  country  parsonage.  But  I 
am  weary  of  the  noise  and  oppositions  of  this  place ;  and  indeed, 
Grod  and  nature  did  not  intend  me  for  contentions,  hut  for  study 
and  quietness.     And,  my  lord,  my  particular  contests  here  with 

1  **  LKeratnre  of  Europe,**  L  Ml,  Harper'a  edition.  Rcttd,  also,  "  a  blogr^liy  which  cannot  be  ev 
eeHed,"  tn  oU  Inak  Walton*!  LlTea  of  Donne,  Hooker,  Herbert,  ftc.— one  of  Dr.  Johnson*!  most 
liTortte  boaks.  **  Lowth,  bt  the  prefiioe  to  his  Onunmar,  expresses  an  opta^tn,  that,  in  correctness 
and  propriety  of  iKogOBget  Hooker  has  never  l>een  sarpai(sed«  or  even  equided  by  any  of  his  con* 
tmpocariee.  Bat  amply  as  he  enrtchcd  his  native  tonfuc,  he  frequently  proMnts  the  cumbrous  gait* 
Hid  9he  nmgh  aspect  of  a  pioneer.  Taylor  surpassed  him  In  all  the  charms  o^  ima^natlon;  Hall,  In 
tke  aweatncM  and  color  of  his  thong hts ;  Barrow,  tn  the  iUnmlnntlon  of  his  ai  ument.  But  Hooker 
— »«i|«ii  ttami  aU  tn  moacular  vigor.  To  his  controversy  with  Travers  we  owi»  the  Immortal  Polity. 
We  tm  to  hia  works,  as  to  some  mighty  bulwark  agalnsl  Infidelity,  brpregi  <H«  to  the  assanlts 
ti  ■■■ ■■  gMaeationa.**- 
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Mr.  Travers,  have  proved  the  more  unpleasant  to  me,  because  I 
believe  him  to  be  a  good  man ;  and  that  belief  hath  -occasioned 
me  to  examine  mine  own  conscience  concerning  his  opinions. 
And  to  satisfy  that,  I  have  consulted  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  other 
laws,  both  human  and  divine,  whether  the  conscience  of  him,  and 
others  of  his  judgment,  ought  to  be  so  far  complied  with  by  us,  as 
to  alter  our  frame  of  church-government,  our  manner  of  God's 
worship,  our  praising,  and  praying  to  Him,  and  our  established 
ceremonies,  as  often  as  their  tender  consciences  shall  require  us. 
And  in  this  examination  I  have  not  only  satisfied  myself,  but 
have  begun  a  treatise,  in  which  I  intend  the  satisfaction  of  others, 
by  a  demonstration  of  the  reasonableness  of  our  laws  of  ecclesi- 
astical polity.  But,  my  lord,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  finish  what 
I  have  begun,  unless  I  be  removed  into  some  quiet  parsonage, 
where  I  may  see  God's  blessings  spring  out  of  my  mother  earth, 
and  eat  my  own  bread  in  peace  and  privacy :  a  place  where  I 
may,  without  disturbance,  meditate  my  approaching  mortality,  and 
that  great  account,  which  all  flesh  must  give  at  the  last  day  to  the 
God  of  all  spirits. 

THE    NECESSITV   AND    MAJESTY    OF    LAW. 

The  stateliness  of  houses,  the  goodliness  of  trees,  when  we  be- 
hold them,  delighteth  the  eye ;  but  that  foundation  which  beareth 
up  the  one,  that  root  which  ministreth  unto  the  other  nou- 
rishment and  life,  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  concealed ;  and 
if  there  be  occasion  at  any  time  to  search  into  it,  such  labor  is  then 
more  necessary  than  pleasant,  both  to  them  which  undertake  it, 
and  for  the  lookers  on.  In  like  manner,  the  use  and  benefit  of 
good  laws  all  that  Hve  under  them  may  enjoy  with  delight  and 
comfort,  albeit  the  grounds  and  first  original  causes  from  whence 
they  have  sprung  be  unknown,  as  to  the  greatest  part  of  men 
they  are. 

Since  the  time  that  God  did  first  proclaim  the  edicts  of  his  law 
upon  the  world,  heaven  and  earth  have  hearkened  unto  his  voice, 
and  their  labor  hath  been  to  do  his  will.  He  made  a  law  for  the 
rain;  he  gave  his  decree  unto  the  sea,  that  the  waters  shotdd  not 
pass  his  commandment.  Now,  if  nature  should  intermit  her 
course,  and  leave  altogether,  though  it  were  for  a  while,  the  ob- 
servation of  her  own  laws ;  if  those  principal  and  mother  elements 
of  the  world,  whereof  all  things  in  this  lower  world  are  made, 
should  lose  the  qualities  which  now  they  have;  if  the  frame  of 
that  heavenly  arch  erected  over  our  heads  should  loosen  and  dis- 
solve itself;  if  celestial  spheres  should  forget  their  wonted  mo- 
tions, and  by  irregular  volubility  turn  themselves  any  way  as  it 
might  happen  ;  if  the  prince  of  the  lights  of  heaven,  whicn  now, 
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as  a  giant,  doth  run  his  unwearied  cofirse,  should,  as  it  were, 
tlirough  a  languishing  faintness,  begin  to  stand  and  to  rest  him- 
self; if  the  moon  should  wander  from  her  beaten  way,  the  times 
and  seasons  of  the  year  blend  themselves  by  disordered  and  con- 
fused mixture,  the  winds  breathe  out  their  last  gasp,  the  clouds 
yield  no  rain,  the  earth  be  defected  of  heavenly  influence,  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  pine  away,  as  children  at  the  withered  breasts 
of  their  mother,  no  longer  able  to  yield  them  relief;  what  would 
become  of  man  himself,  whom  these  things  do  now  all  serve  ?  See 
we  not  plainly,  that  obedience  of  creatures  unto  the  law  of  nature 
is  the  stay  of  the  whole  world  ? 

Of  Law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged  than  that  her  seat 
is  the  bosom  of  Grod;  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world.  All 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  do  her  homage  ;  the  very  least  as  feel- 
ing her  care,  and  the  greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power. 
Both  angels  and  men,  and  creatures  of  what  condition  scevei, 
though  each  in  diflferent  sort  and  manner,  yet  all  with  unilorm 
consent,  admiring  her  as  the  mother  of  their  peace  and  joy. 

SUDDEN    DEATH    NOT   DESIRABLE. 

Death  is  that  which  all  men  suffer,  but  not  all  men  with  one 
mind,  neither  all  men  in  one  manner.  For  being  of  necessity  a 
thing  common,  it  is  through  the  manifold  persuasions,  dispositions, 
and  occasions  of  men,  with  equal  desert  both  of  praise  and  dis- 
praise, shunned  by  some,  by  others  desired.  So  that  absolutely 
we  cannot  discommend,  we  ccmnot  absolutely  approve,  either 
willingness  to  live,  or  forwardness  to  die.  And  concerning  the 
ways  of  death,  albeit  the  choice  thereof  be  only  in  his  hands  who 
alone  hath  power  over  all  flesh,  and  unto  whose  appointment  we 
ought  with  patience  meekly  to  submit  ourselves,  (for  to  be  agents 
Toluntarily  in  our  own  destruction,  is  against  both  God  and  na- 
ture ;)  yet  there  is  no  doubt,  but  in  so  great  variety,  our  desires 
will  and  may  lawfully  prefer  one  kind  before  another.  Is  there 
any  man  of  worth  and  virtue,  although  not  instructed  in  the  school 
of  Christ,  or  ever  taught  what  the  soundness  of  religion  meaneth, 
that  had  not  rather  end  the  days  of  this  transitory  life,  as  Cyrus 
in  Xenophon,  or  in  Plato,  Socrates,  is  described,  than  to  sink  aown 
with  them,  of  whom  Elihu  hath  said,  Momenio  morientur,^  there 
is  scarce  an  instant  between  their  flourishing  and  not  being !  But 
let  us  which  know  what  it  is  to  die  as  Absalom,  or  Ananias  and 
Sapphira  died,  let  us  beg  of  God,  that  when  the  hour  of  our  rest 
is  come,  the  patterns  of  our  dissolution  may  be  Jacob,  Moses, 
Joshua,  David  ;  who,  leisureably  ending  their  lives  in  peace, 
prayed  for  the  mercies  of  God  to  come  upon  their  posterity ;  re- 

1  Job  zxxhr.  M :  *•  In  a  moineiit  shall  they  dlt  ** 
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plcnished  the  hearts  of  the  nearest  unto  them  with  words  of  me- 
morable consolation  ;  strengthened  men  in  the  fear  of  God ;  gave 
them  wholesome  instructions  of  life,  and  confirmed  them  in  true 
religion ;  in  sum,  taught  the  world  no  less  virtuously  how  to  die, 
than  they  had  done  before  how  to  live.* 

THE  EXCELLENCY  OF  THE  PSALMS. 

The  choice  and  flower  of  all  things  profitable  in  other  books, 
the  Psalms  do  both  more  briefly  contain,  and  more  movingly  also 
express,  by  reason  of  that  poetical  form  wherewith  they  are 
written.  The  ancients,  when  they  speak  of  the  Book  of  Psalms, 
used  to  fall  into  large  discourses,  showing  how  this  part  above  the 
rest  doth  of  purpose  set  forth  and  celebrate  all  the  considerations 
and  operations  which  belong  to  God ;  it  magnifieth  the  holy 
meditations  and  actions  of  divine  men ;  it  is  of  things  heavenly 
an  universal  declaration,  working  in  them  whose  hearts  Grod  in- 
spireth  with  the  due  consideration  thereof,  an  habit  or  disposition 
of  mind  whereby  they  are  made  fit  vessels,  both  for  receipt  and 
for  delivery  of  whatsoever  spiritual  perfection.  What  is  there 
necessary  for  man  to  know  which  the  Psalms  are  not  able  to 
teach  ?  They  are  to  beginners  an  easy  and  familiar  introduction, 
a  mighty  augmentation  of  all  virtue  and  knowledge  in  such  as  are 
entered  before,  a  strong  confirmation  to  the  most  perfect  amongst 
others.  Heroical  magnanimity,  exquisite  justice,  grave  modera- 
tion, exact  wisdom,  repentance  unfeigned,  unwearied  patience, 
the  mysteries  of  God,  the  sufllerings  of  Christ,  the  terrors  of  wrath, 
the  comforts  of  Grace,  the  works  of  Providence  over  this  world, 
and  the  promised  joys  of  that  world  which  is  to  come,  all  good 
necessarily  to  be  either  known,  or  done,  or  had,  this  one  celestial 
fountain  yieldeth.  Let  there  be  any  grief  or  disease  incident  unto 
the  soul  of  man,  any  wound  or  sickness  named,  for  which  there 
is  not  in  this  treasure-house  a  present  comfortable  remedy  at  all 
times  ready  to  be  found.  Hereof  it  is,  that  we  covet  to  make  the 
Psalms  especially  familiar  unto  all.  This  is  the  very  cause  why 
we  iterate  the  Psalms  oftener  than  any  other  part  of  Scripture 
besides ;  the  cause  wherefore  we  inure  the  people  together  with 
their  minister,  and  not  the  minister  alone,  to  read  them  as  other 
parts  of  Scripture  he  doth.* 

1  The  reader  here  la  rcmlnd<*d  of  the  llncB  of  Tickell  on  the  death  of  AddUon^ 

"He  taught  us  how  to  live,  and  O I  too  high 
Tlie  price  of  knowledge,  taught  us  how  to  die.** 
S  The  beat  edition  of  Hooker's  worka  U  thnt  by  Kcble,  >  vola^  the  author  of  the  "Cbrlatlan  Tear," 
•tnd  the  writer  of  a  valuable  article  on  aacred  poetry  in  the  S2d  vol.  of  the  Quarterly  Review.    For 
an  account  of  the  tracta  which  gave  rise  to  Hooker's  great  work— his  Ecdealaatlcal  poltty- 
B«ke*s  "Anecdotes  of  Literature,"  1.  19—23. 
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ENGLISH  MINSTRELSY.i 

Thx  Minstrels  were  a  class  of  men  in  the  middle  ages,  who  subsisted  by 
the  arts  of  poetry  and  music ;  who  went  about  iiom  place  to  place,  and  offered 
their  poetical  and  musical  wares  wherever  they  could  find  a  market  They 
appear  to  have  accompanied  their  songs  with  mimicry  and  action,  aiu<  in 
«hort  to  have  practised  such  various  means  of  diverting,  as  were  much  nd* 
mired  in  those  rude  times,  and  supplied  tlie  want  of  more  refined  eniertain- 
aient.  These  arts  rendered  them  extremely  popular  and  acceptable  whore  v(?r 
iLey  went  No  great  scene  of  festivity  was  considered  complete  that  was 
not  set  off  with  the  exercise  of  their  talents ;  and  so  long  as  the  spirit  uf 
chivalry  existed,  with  which  their  songs  were  so  much  in  keeping,  they  were 
proCected  and  caressed. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  Minstrels,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  thing  satisfactory. 
Fhe  term  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin  nnnister  or  ndnutelluM,  "an 
attendant,"  *  an  assistant,"  as  the  Minstrels  were  attendant  upon  persons  of 
rank,  and  assistants  at  their  entertaimnents.  But  whatever  may  be  said  of 
their  origin,  the  Minstrels  continued  a  distinct  order  of  men  till  centuries  aflcr 
the  Norman  conquest,  and  there  is  bat  little  doubt  that  most  of  the  fine  old 
ballads  in  English  Literature,  were  not  only  sung,  but  In  many  cases  written 
by  the  professed  Minstrel 

There  are  many  incidents  in  early  English  history  which  show  how  niv 
meroos  was  this  body  of  men,  and  in  what  high  estimation  they  were  held. 
The  one  most  familiar,  b  that  of  King  Alfred*s  entering  the  Danish  camp,  in 
the  disguise  of  a  harper.  Though  known  by  his  dialect  to  be  a  Saxon,  the 
ehaiactCT  he  assumed  procured  him  a  hospitable  reception.  He  was  ad- 
mittftd  to  entertain  the  Danish  princes  at  their  table,  and  stayed  among  them 
long  enough  to  observe  all  their  movements,  and  to  plan  that  assault  which 
resulted  in  their  overthrow.  So  also  the  story  of  Blondell's  going  unharmed 
over  Europe,  in  search  of  Richard  I.,  goes  to  prove  the  same  fact — the  high 
estimation  in  which  the  Minstrel  in  early  times  was  held. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  IL  (1307 — 1327)  such  extensive  privileges  were 
claimed  by  Minstrels,  and  by  dissolute  persons  assuming  their  character,  that 
they  became  a  public  grievance,  and  their  liberties  were  restricted  by  express 
statute.  Finally,  in  the  39th  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  (1597,)  this  class 
of  persons  had  so  sunk  in  public  estimation,  that  a  statute  was  passed  by 
which  <* Minstrels,  wandering  abroad,  were  included  among  rogues,  vaga- 
Wxids,  and  sturdy  beggars,"  and  were  adjudged  to  be  punished  as  suclu 

SIR    PATRICK   8PEN8. 

This  ballad  lays  claim  to  a  high  and  remote  antiquity.  There  are  different 
opinions  as  to  its  origin,  which  the  reader  may  see  stated  in  Sir  Walter  Scott^s 
•*  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border."  The  probability  is,  that  it  is  founded  on 
authentic  history,  and  that  it  records  the  melancholy  an<i  disastrous  fate  of 
tluit  gallant  band  which,  alx>ut  the  year  1280,  followed  in  tlie  suite  of  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Alexander  the  Third  of  Scotland,  when  she  was  espoused 


^'Belkine*  of  Ancient  EnjUsh  Poetry"^MQtberweU*i «« Andent  and  Modem  Ida- 
Waller  •eott'a  •*  MlnstreUy  of  tbe  Soottish  Border"— The  "  Book  of  the  Brttieh  BelMa* 
>Scci*»  **Ooanlioa  of  Song*  and  BaUMls.  * 
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to  Eric  of  Norway.  According  to  Fordun,  the  old  Scottish  historian,  many 
dittingnished  nobles  accompanied  her  in  this  expedition  to  Norway,  to  graco 
her  nuptials,  several  of  whom  perished  in  a  storm  while  on  their  return  to 
Scotland. 

The  king  sits  in  Dunfermline  town, 

Drinking  the  bludo-red  wine : 
**  O  where  will  I  get  a  skeely  skipper^ 

To  sail  this  new  ship  of  mine?" 

O  up  and  spake  an  eldem  knight. 

Sat  at  the  king's  right  knee : 
"  Sir  Patrick  Spens  is  the  best  sailor 

That  ever  sailed  the  sea.** 

Our  king  has  written  a  braid'  letter. 

And  sealed  it  with  his  hand, 
And  sent  it  to  Sir  Patrick  Spens, 

Was  walking  on  the  strand. 

*  To  Noroway,  to  Noroway, 

To  Noroway  o'er  the  faem ; 
The  king's  daughter  of  Noroway, 

Tis  thou  maun  bring  her  liamc  !'* 

The  first  word  tliat  Sir  Patrick  read, 

Sae  loud  loud  laughed  he ; 
The  neist  word  tliat  Sir  Patrick  read, 

The  tear  blindlt  his  e'e. 

"  O  wha  is  this  has  done  this  deed. 

And  tauld  the  king  o'  me, 
To  send  us  out  at  this  time  of  the  year, 

To  sail  upon  the  seal 

"  Be  it  wind,  be  it  weet,  be  it  hail,  be  it  sleety 

Our  ship  must  sail  tlie  faem ; 
The  king's  daughter  of  Noroway, 

Tis  we  must  fetch  her  hame." 

They  hoysed  their  sails  on  Monenday  mom, 

Wi'  a'  tlie  speed  they  may ; 
They  hae  landed  in  Noroway 

Upon  a  Wodensday. 

They  hadna  been  a  week,  a  week 

In  Noroway,  but  twae. 
When  that  the  lords  o'  Noroway 

Began  aloud  to  say : 

"Ye  Scotlishmen  spend  a'  our  king's  gowd* 

And  a'  our  queenis  fee." 
**  Ye  lie,  ye  lie,  ye  liars  loud  I 

iTu'  loud  I  hear  ye  lie ! 


1  ikIIAil  mariner.  t  Broad,  larfa. 
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*  For  I  hae  bronght  as  much  white  monie 

As  giuie*  my  men  and  me, — 
And  1  hae  brought  a  half-fou'  o'  gude  red  gowd 
Out  owre  the  sea  wi'  me. 

•*  Make  ready,  make  ready,  my  merrymen  a'  I 

Our  gude  ship  sails  the  morn.** 
••  Now,  ever  alake !  my  master  dear, 

I  fear  a  deadly  storm  1 

**•  I  saw  the  new  moon,  late  yestreen, 

Wi'  the  auld  moon  in  her  arm ; 
And  if  wo  gang  to  sea,  master, 

I  fear  we'll  come  to  harm." 

They  hadna  sailed  a  league,  a  league, 

A  league,  but  barely  diree, 
When  the  liA'  grew  dark,  and  tlie  wind  blew  loud, 

And  gurly  grew  the  sea. 

The  ankers  brak,  and  tlie  topmasts  lap,^ 

It  was  sic  a  deadly  storm ; 
And  the  waves  came  o'er  the  broken  ship 

Till  a*  her  sides  were  torn. 

*  O  where  will  I  get  a  gude  sailor 

To  take  my  helm  in  hand. 

Till  I  get  up  to  the  tall  topmast, 

To  see  if  I  can  spy  land  V 

"  O  here  am  I,  a  sailor  gude, 

To  take  the  holm  in  liand, 
Till  you  go  up  to  tlie  tall  topmast,-^ 

But  I  fear  you'll  ne'er  spy  land." 

He  hadna  gane  a  step,  a  step, 

A  step,  but  barely  ane, 
*-V*ien  a  boult*  flew  out  of  our  goodly  ship. 

And  the  salt  sea  it  came  in. 

**  Gae  fetch  a  web  o*  the  silken  claith, 

Another  o'  the  twine, 
\nd  wap  them  into  our  ship's  side, 

And  letFia  the  sea  come  in."* 

\*hey  fetched  a  web  o'  the  silken  claith, 

Another  o'  the  twine, 
•vnd  they  wapped  them  roun*  that  gude  ship's  side, 

— ^But  still  the  sea  came  iiu 


\  ftoaieB.  S  Tbe  dgbUi  lait  of  a  peek.  •  Sky.  Strang. 

S  If  a  **  W£  flew  out,**  of  courae  a  p2ank  mast  IiaTe  started. 

t  In  one  of  Cook's  voyagee,  when  a  leak  ooald  not  be  got  at  Inside,  a  safl  was  bronght  under  toe 
imhI,  wMdi  by  tae  pnnure  of  tlw  aca  wet  twoed  into  the  bok^  and  prevented  the  entry  of  nuite 
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O  laitb '  laith  were  our  gude  Scots  lords 

To  weet  their  cork-heeled  shoon  I^ 
But  Ung  or  a'  the  play  was  played, 

They  wat  their  hats  aboon.' 

And  mony  was  the  feather-bed 

That  floated  on  the  £aem ; 
And  mony  was  the  gude  lord*8  son 

Tliat  never  mair  came  hame. 

The  ladyes  wrang  their  fingers  white,-^ 

The  maidens  tore  their  hair ; 
A'  for  the  sake  of  their  true  loves,-^ 

For  them  they'll  see  na  mair. 

O  lang  lang  may  the  ladyes  sit, 

Wi'  their  fans  into  their  hand, 
Before  they  see  Sir  Patrick  Spens 

Gnne  sailing  to  the  strand ! 

• 

And  lang  lang  may  the  maidens  sit, 

Wi'  their  gowd  kaims  in  tlieir  hair, 
A'  waiting  for  their  ain  dear  loves,-^ 

For  them  they'll  see  na  mair. 

O  forty  miles  off  Aberdeen 

Tis  fifty  fathoms  deep, 
And  there  lies  gude  Sir  Patrick  Spens 

Wi'  the  Soots  lords  at  his  feet 

CHEVY-CHA8X. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  English  Ballads,  is  that  of  "  Chevy-Chase." 
Like  one  of  the  paintings  of  the  old  masters,  the  more  it  is  read  the  more  it 
is  admired.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his  <<  Defence  of  Poesy,**  says,  **  I  never 
heard  tlie  old  song  of  Percy  and  Douglas,  that  I  found  not  my  heart  more 
moved  than  with  a  trumpet"  *  Its  subject  is  this.  It  was  a  regulation  be- 
tween those  who  lived  near  the  borders  of  England  and  Scotland,  that  neither 
party  should  hunt  in  the  other's  domains  without  leave.  There  had  long 
been  a  rivalship  between  the  two  martial  families,  Percy  of  Northumberland 
and  Douglas  of  Scotland,  and  the  former  had  vowed  to  hunt  for  three  days  in 
the  Scottish  border,  without  asking  leave  of  Earl  DouglaSi  who  was  lord  of 
the  soil.  Douglas  did  not  fail  to  resent  tlie  insult,  and  endeavor  to  repel  the 
intruders  by  force,  which  brought  on  the  sharp  conflict  which  the  ballad  so 
graphically  describes.  It  took  place  in  tlie  region  of  the  Cheviot  Hills, 
whence  its  name. 

1  Loath.  1  Shoe*. 

•  AnoUier  readlnf  to— '*Thelr  hair  wat  wat  ateon  ;**  that  ia,  they  who  wen  at  flrat  loath  to  wel 
Chdr  ihoca,  were  entlr^  trnmened  in  the  sea  and  drowned. 
4  The  ballad  of  whldi  Sidney  here  ipeaks  U  the  anelsnt  MBe*  beglnntnc^ 

The  Pcre^  owt  of  Northombarlande^ 
And  a  TOwe  to  Ood  mayd  he. 
So*,  the  apenittf  law  TeryanUquatad  that!  hare  ctren  the  more  nodomone^  the  aamettaitAddiaM 
batorttkiMeA  In  nnnibera  70  and  74  of  the  ^>cctator. 
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Go<l  prosper  long  our  noY)lc  king, 

Our  lives  and  safeties  all ; 
A  woful  hunting  once  there  did 

In  Chevy-Cbaise  befall ; 

To  drive  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn. 

Earl  Percy  took  his  way ; 
The  child  may  rue  that  is  unborn, 

The  hunting  of  that  day. 

The  stout  Earl  of  Northiunberland 

A  vow  to  GJod  did  make, 
His  pleasure  in  the  Scottish  woods 

Three  summer's  days  to  take ; 

Tlie  chiefest  harts  in  Chevy-CIiase 

To  kill  and  bear  away. 
These  tidings  to  Earl  Douglas  came, 

In  Scotland  where  he  lay : 

Who  sent  Earl  Percy  present  word, 

He  would  prevent  his  sport. 
The  English  Earl,  not  fearing  that, 

Did  to  the  woods  resort 

With  fifteen  hundred  bow-men  bold, 

All  chosen  men  of  might, 
Who  knew  full  well  in  time  of  need 

To  aim  their  shafts  aright 

The  gallant  greyhounds  swiftly  ran, 

To  cliase  the  fiUlow-deer : 
On  Monday  they  began  to  hunt, 

Ere  daylight  did  appear ; 

And  long  before  high  noon  they  had 

An  hundred  &t  bucks  slain ; 
Then  having  dined,  tlie  drovers  went 

To  rouse  tlie  deer  again. 

The  bow-men  muster'd  on  the  hills, 

Well  able  to  endure ; 
Tlieir  backsides  all,  with  special  care, 

That  day  were  guarded  sure. 

The  hounds  ran  swiftly  through  the  woods, 

The  nimble  deer  to  take. 
That  with  their  cries  the  hills  and  dales 

An  echo  shrill  did  make. 

Lord  Percy  to  tlie  quarry  went, 

To  view  the  slaughtcr'd  deer ; 
Quoth  he,  Earl  Douglas  promised 

This  day  to  meet  me  here: 

But  if  I  tliought  he  would  not  come. 

No  longer  would  I  stay. 
With  that,  a  brave  yoimg  gentleman 
Th  IS  to  the  Earl  did  say* 
H  ;/)• 
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Lo,  yonder  cloth  Earl  Douglas  come, 

His  men  in  annor  bright ; 
Full  twenty  hundred  Scottish  spears 

All  mRrching  in  our  sight ; 

All  men  of  pleasant  Tivydale, 
Fast  by  the  river  Tweed : 

0  cease  your  sports,  Earl  Percy  said, 
And  take  your  bows  with  speed: 

And  now  with  me,  my  countrymen, 

Your  courage  forth  advance ; 
For  there  was  never  champion  yet, 

In  Scotland  or  in  France, 

That  ever  did  on  horseback  come, 
But  if  my  hap  it  were, 

1  durst  encounter  man  for  man, 

With  him  to  break  a  spc^ar. 

Earl  Douglas  on  his  milk-white  steed, 

Most  like  a  baron  bold, 
Rode  foremost  of  his  company, 

Whose  armor  shone  like  gold. 

Show  me,  said  he,  whose  men  you  be 

That  hunt  so  boldly  here. 
That,  without  my  consent,  do  chase 

And  kill  my  fkllow-deer. 

The  first  man  that  did  answer  make, 

Was  noble  Percy  ho ; 
Who  said,  We  list  not  to  declare. 

Nor  show  whose  men  we  be : 

Tet  we  will  spend  our  dearest  blood 

Thy  cliiefest  harts  to  slay. 
Then  Douglas  swore  a  solemn  oatli. 

And  thus  in  rage  did  say, 

Ere  thus  I  will  out-braved  be. 

One  of  us  two  shall  die : 
I  know  thee  well,  an  earl  thou  art; 

Lord  Percy,  so  am  I. 

But  trust  me,  Percy,  pity  it  were. 

And  great  offence  to  kill 
Any  of  these  our  guiltless  men, 

For  they  have  done  no  ill. 

Let  thou  and  I  tlie  battle  try. 

And  set  oiur  men  aside. 
Accurst  be  he,  Earl  Percy  said, 

By  whom  this  is  deniecL 

Then  stepped  a  gallant  squire  forth, 

Witherington  was  his  name. 
Who  said,  I  would  not  have  it  told 

To  Henry  our  king  for  shame. 
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TTiat  eVr  my  cHptHin  fijught  on  loot, 

And  I  stood  looking  on; 
You  be  two  earls,  said  Witherington, 

And  I  a  squire  alone : 

I'll  do  the  best  that  do  I  may, 

Willie  I  have  power  to  stand : 
While  I  have  power  to  wield  my  sword, 

ril  fight  with  heart  and  hand. 

Our  English  archers  bent  their  bows, 

Their  hearts  were  good  and  true ; 
At  the  first  flight  of  arrows  sent, 

Full  fourscore  Scots  they  slew. 


They  closed  full  &8t  on  every  side, 
No  slacknees  there  was  found ; 

And  many  a  gallant  gentleman 
Lay  gasping  on  the  ground. 

O  dear  I  it  was  a  grief  to  see, 
And  likewise  for  to  hear, 

The  cries  of  men  lying  in  their  gore. 
And  scattered  here  and  there. 


This  fight  did  last  from  break  of  day 

Till  setting  of  the  sun; 
For  when  they  rung  the  evening-bell, 

The  battle  Scarce  was  done. 

With  stout  Earl  Percy,  there  was  slain 

Sir  John  of  Egerton, 
Sir  Robert  Ratclifl*,  and  Sir  John, 

Sir  James  that  bold  baron: 

And  with  Sir  George  and  stout  Sir  James, 

Both  knights  of  good  account. 
Good  Sir  Ralph  Raby  there  was  slain, 

Whose  prowess  did  surmount 

For  Witherington  needs  must  I  wail, 

As  one  in  dolefiil  dumps ; ' 
For  when  his  l«>g2>  were  smitten  ofi^ 

He  fought  upon  his  stumps. 

•         •••••• 

Of  fifleen  hundred  Englishmen, 
Went  home  but  fiily-three ; 

I  L  e.  **I,  aa  one  In  deep  concern,  mnst  binient.'*   The  comtnictkm  here  haa  genenHj  been  mte* 
4eniood.    Tlie  old  MSB.  rc«d  **  woftil  dump*.**   The  eorretpondloff  Terae  In  the  old  baDad  m  aa 

**  For  WeUnrrimflton  my  harte  waa  wOb 
That  ever  he  alayne  ahulde  be; 
For  when  boUi  Ua  leggU  wear  hewyne  la  to^ 
Tet  he  knyled  and  Ibaght  on  hya  knc." 
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The  rest  were  slain  in  Che>'y-Chase, 
Under  the  greenwood  tree. 

Next  day  did  many  widows  come, 

Their  husbands  to  beM'ail ; 
They  washed  t}ieir  wounds  in  brinish  tears. 

But  all  would  not  prevail 

Their  bodies,  bathed  in  purple  gore, 

They  bare  with  them  away : 
They  kissed  them  dead  a  thousand  times, 

Ere  they  wore  clad  in  clay. 


God  save  our  king,  and  bless  tliis  land 

With  plenty,  joy,  and  peace ; 
And  grant  henceforth,  that  foul  debate 

Twixt  noblemen  may  cease. 

THE   TWO   CORBIES.* 

There  were  two  corbies  sat  on  a  tree 

Large  and  black  as  black  might  be ; 

And  one  the  other  gan  say. 

Where  shall  we  go  and  dine  to-day  f 

Shall  we  go  dine  by  the  wild  salt  sea? 

Shall  we  go  dine  'neath  the  greenwood  tree  ? 

As  I  sat  on  the  deep  sea  sand, 
I  saw  a  fair  ship  nigh  at  land, 
I  waved  my  wings,  I  bent  my  beak. 
The  ship  sunk,  and  I  heard  a  shriek ; 
There  they  lie,  one,  two,  and  three, 
I  shall  dine  by  the  wild  salt  sea. 

Come,  I  will  show  ye  a  sweeter  sight, 

A  lonesome  glen,  and  a  new-slain  knight ; 

His  blood  yet  on  the  grass  is  hot. 

His  sword  half-drawn,  his  shafts  unshot, 

And  no  one  kens  that  he  lies  there. 

But  his  hawk,  his  hound,  and  his  lady  fair. 

His  hound  is  to  the  hunting  gane, 
His  hawk  to  fetch  the  wild  fowl  hame, 
His  lady's  away  with  another  mate, 
So  we  shall  make  our  dinner  sweet ; 
Our  dinner's  sure,  our  feasting  free. 
Come,  and  dine  by  the  greenwood  tree. 

Ye  shall  sit  on  his  white  hause-bane,' 
I  will  pick  out  his  bony  blue  een ; 
Ye'U  take  a  tress  of  liis  yellow  hair. 
To  theak  yere  nest  when  it  grows  bare ; 
The  gowdcn'  down  on  his  young  chin 
Will  do  to  sewe  my  young  ones  in. 

1  One  of  the  most  poKlra]  and  picturesqne  baHada  ex  Ming. 
t  The  neck-bono— a  phnuie  fbr  the  neck.  •  Golden. 
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O,  cauld  and  bare  will  his  bed  be, 
When  winter  storms  sing  in  the  tree ; 
At  his  head  a  turC,  at  his  feet  a  stone, 
He  will  sleep,  nor  hear  the  maiden's  moan ; 
O'er  his  white  bones  the  birds  shall  fly, 
The  wild  deer  bound,  and  foxes  cry. 


QUEEN  ELIZABETH.!     1533—1603. 

Thi  pretensions  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  poetic  genius  are  about  as  valid  an 
her  pretensions  to  beauty;  yet  she  loved  to  be  flattered  for  both,  as  much  as  for 
her  classical  attainments,  which  she  really  possessed.  The  desire  of  shining 
as  a  poetess  was  one  of  her  weaknesses;  and  her  vanity,  no  doubt,  made  her 
regard  as  tributes  justly  paid,  the  extravagant  praises  which  the  courtiers 
aiid  writers  of  her  age  lavished  on  her  royal  ditties. 

W©  havfi  but  very  little  of  her  poetry:  the  best  piece,  perhaps,  is  one 
which  shows  that,  notwithstanding  her  maidenly  stateliness  and  prudery, 
she  was  not  altogether  a  stranger  to  the  tender  passion. 

VERSES    ON   HER   OWN    FEELINGS." 

I  oaiKVX,  and  dare  not  show  my  discontent, 
I  love,  and  yet  am  forced  to  seem  to  hate ; 

1  B  would  of  oourw  be  fanpOMlble  here  to  flTe  a  nere  outline  of  EllabeUi'e  life,  lo  tall  of  Import 
nt  rrente.  Anj  good  hlttory  of  Sni^nd  nuty  be  rend  fbr  the  reqnUlte  Inlbnnatlon.  Of  the  raMOler 
faMortea,  Xelgbtley'B  It  the  best  Bead,  alM,  a  weU-wrltten  lUb  In  Mrs.  ttiickland'a  *«LlTes  of  the 
Qaeena  of  EnglBiid.**  In  Dr.  DrakeHi  "flmktpeare  and  hlsTlmee,**  will  be  fbnnd  Mme  Intcrettlof 
yartknlani  of  her  attalnncnta,  domeetle  habltB,  k>ve  of  dress,  rantty.  Jealousy,  and  her  Ibndness  tor 
the  drann  and  the  brutal  show  of  bear-batting;  fto.  ko. 

t  These  vcnee  first  appeared  in  print  in  **Headley*s  Ane.  Znf.  Poet.'*  They  were  transeribed 
tnm  a  nannseript  In  the  Aahmolean  Museum.  Unfortunately,  the  most  important  word  Is  half  ob- 
tterated — **  upon  Moun— s  departure;"  but  the  following  account  nrom  the  old  chronicler  Stow  shows 
pretty  eondnstv^  that  It  refcrs  to  the  Duke  of  Alencon.  "These  Lords  (the  Ambassadors  Arom 
Vranoe.)  after  dtrers  seexet  oonforenees  amongst  themsehres,  and  return  of  sundry  letters  Into 
flrmeeb  elgalfytng  the  queen's  dedlnattoa  from  marriage,  and  the  people's  unwillingness  to  match 
that  way*  held  It  meet  ooavenlent  that  the  duke  should  come  In  proper  person,  whose  presence  they 
thought  tn  sndi  aAlrs  might  prerall  more  than  all  their  oratory :  and,  thereupon,  the  first  of  No- 
vtiDher,  the  said  prince  came  orer  in  person,  very  princely  accompanied  and  attended,  though  not 
la  sneh  gtortoos  manner  as  were  the  abOTe>namod  oommlssloncrB,  whose  entertainment,  in  all  r» 
specta,  was  eqvlTalent  unto  his  estate  and  dignity.  By  this  time  his  picture,  state,  and  titles  -vnre 
adiraaeed  la  erery  •tationci's  shop,  and  many  other  public  places,  by  the  name  of  nmmtk  qf  Pao*, 
Dmkt  ^Atauant  heir  apparent  of  France,  and  brother  to  the  French  king:  but  he  was  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Mamakmr,  unto  all  sorts  of  people,  than  by  all  bis  other  titles.  During  his  abode  in 
England,  he  used  all  princely  means  to  prefer  his  suit,  and  in  bis  carriage  demeaned  himself  like  a 
true  bom  prince,  and  the  hdr  of  France:  and  when  he  had  well  obsenred  the  queen's  AiU  deierml- 
natloa  to  oontlnne  a  single  lifl^  he  padfled  himseU;  admirinff  her  rare  virtues  and  high  perfections. 
The  queen  in  aU  respects  showed  as  great  kindness  unto  the  duke  and  aU  his  retinue;  at  their  dih 
partarc;  as  at  any  time  before,  and  for  period  of  her  princely  fovors,  in  that  behalf;  she,  with  great 
state,  accompanied  the  duke  in  person  to  Canterbury;  where  she  feasted  hhn  and  all  his  train  very 
royalty,  and  then  returned.  The  next  day,  being  the  sixth  of  FAruary,  the  duke,  with  his  French 
hndr  and  others,  embarked  at  Sandwich." 

"As  dead  queens  rank  but  with  meaner  mortals,  we  may  assert,  without  much  fear  Of  contradlo> 
tien,  that  little  dae  can  now  be  gratified  by  the  perusal  of  Elizabeth's  poetry  than  mere  eiixloaiiy.*^^ 
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• 

I  do,  yet  dare  not  say  I  ever  meant, 

I  seem  stark  mute,  but  inwardly  do  prate : 

I  am,  and  not,  I  freeze,  and  yet  am  burn'd, 

Since  from  myself  my  other  self  I  tum'd. 

My  care  is  like  my  shadow  in  the  sun, 

Follows  me  flying,  flies  when  I  pursue  it ; 

Stands  and  lies  by  me,  does  what  I  have  done, 

This  too  familiar  care  does  make  me  rue  it 

No  means  I  find  to  rid  him  from  my  breast, 
Till  by  the  end  of  things  it  be  suppress'd. 

Some  gentler  passions  slide  into  my  mind, 

For  I  am  soft,  and  made  of  melting  snow ; 

Or  be  more  cruel,  Love,  and  so  be  kind. 

Let  me  or  float  or  sink,  be  high  or  low. 

Qr  let  me  live  with  some  more  sweet  content, 
Or  die,  and  so  forget  what  love  e'er  meant. 

Signed,  "  Finii^  Eliza.  Regina,  upon 
Moun — 8  departure." 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  BIBLE.* 


No  literary  undertaking  in  any  age  of  English  Literature  has  proved  to  bo 
as  important  in  its  results,  as  the  Translation  of  the  Bible  under  tlie  direction 
of  King  James  L  Of  the  labors  of  Wiclif  in  translating  the  Bible  from  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  and  of  tlie  successful  exertions  of  Tyndale,  in  face  of  every 
danger  and  even  of  death,  in  giving  to  his  countrymen  a  version  of  the  New 
Testament  in  their  vernacular  tongue,  short  accounts  are  given  under  the 
lives  of  tliose  scholars,  together  with  specimens  of  their  respective  transla- 
tions. Subsequently,  very  many  versions  appeared,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  most  important : — 

1.  Coverdale's  Bible.  This  was  printed  in  Zuricli,  in  1535,  because  tlie 
translator.  Miles  Covcrdale,  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  was  objiged  to  fly  from  bis 
native  land.  To  him,  tlierefore,  must  be  awarded  tlie  nonor  of  being  tlie 
first  to  give  tlie  whok  BibU  in  English,  translated  out  of  the  original  tongues. 
It  was  printed  in  double  columns,  folio. 

2.  Matthewe's  Bible.  This  appeared  In  1537.  But  the  name,  Thomas 
Mattliewe,  which  appeared  in  the  title-page,  and  from  wliich  it  has  received 
its  name,  was  undoubtedly  fictitious,  and  the  real  editor  was  John  Rogers, 
who  was  burn^  at  the  stake  in  the  reign  of  Mary. 

1  In  mentioning  Uie  leveral  caiucs  that  made  the  age  of  Elizabeth  bo  dlstlnffiUabed  for  Ita  great 
names  in  literature,  Hazlitt,  In  his  *' Literature  of  the  Age  of  Ellxabeth,"  thus  writes:—" The  tnui»> 
latlon  of  the  Bible  was  the  chief  engine  in  the  great  work.  It  threw  open,  by  a  secret  spring,  the 
rich  treasures  of  religion  and  morality  which  had  been  there  locked  up  as  in  a  shrine.  It  revealed 
the  visions  of  the  prophets,  and  conveyed  the  lessons  of  inspired  teachers  to  the  meanest  of  tha 
people.  It  gave  them  a  common  interest  in  a  common  cause.  Their  hearts  burnt  within  them  as 
they  read.  It  gave  a  mind  to  the  people,  by  giving  them  common  subjects  of  thought  and  fleeUng: 
it  cemented  their  union  of  character  and  sentiment;  it  created  endless  diversity  and  oollislon  of 
opinion.  They  found  objects  to  employ  their  fiicultles,  and  a  motive  in  the  magnitude  of  tha  oonae> 
qvtnccs  attached  to  them,  to  exert  the  utmost  eagerness  In  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  the  most  daring 
Intrepidity  in  maintaining  it." 
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3.  Cbasthjeb's,  or  The  Gbjbat  Bibls,  in  largo  folio.  This  appeared  in 
1639.  The  preface  was  written  by  Cranmcr,  then  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
but  the  translation  or  revision  was  by  many  hands,  the  chief  of  whom  was 
Coverdale. 

4.  Tatxbitxb's  Biblk.  This  appeared  in  1539,  edited  by  Richard  Tavemer, 
the  text  being  formed  on  Matthewe's  Bible. 

In  May,  1541,  Henry  YUL  issued  a  decree  that  the  great  volume  of  the 
Bible  should  be  set  up  in  every  parish  church  in  England,  and  all  curates, 
not  already  furnished,  were  commanded  to  procure  Bibles,  and  place  them 
conveniently  in  their  respective  churches,  and  all  the  bishops  were  required 
to  take  especial  care  to  see  the  said  command  put  in  force.  ''It  was 
wonderful,^*  says  the  old  historian  John  Strype,  **to  see  with  what  joy  this 
book  of  God  was  received,  not  only  among  the  learneder  sort,  but  gene- 
rally all  England  over,  among  all  the  people;  and  with  what  gree<liness 
God's  vrotd  was  read,  and  what  resort  to  places  where  the  reading  of  it  was." 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  (1547 — 1553)  eleven  impressions  of  the 
F.ngliah  Bible  were  published,  but  they  were  merely  reprints  of  one  or  other 
of  the  editions  mentioned  above. 

5.  Tax  G'KWEYA  BiBLx.  This  was  translated,  with  notes,  by  Miles  Cover- 
dale  and  others,  who  during  the  reign  of  Mury  fled  to  Greneva.  Chi  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  1558,  some  returned,  and  others  remained  to  finish 
&e  work,  which  appeared  in  1560.  This  long  continued  to  be  the  favorite 
Bible  of  the  English  Puritans  and  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterians.  FiAy  im- 
pressions of  it,  at  least,  are  known. 

6.  Thb  Bishop's  Biblz,  which  appeared  in  1568,  so  called  from  Matthew 
Parker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  employed  otiicrs  to  prepare  it 

7.  Thb  Douat  Biblk,  of  wliich  the  New  Testament  was  printed  at 
Rheixns>  in  1582,  and  the  Old  at  Douay^  in  1609—10. 

8.  KiV0  Jaxbi's  Biblb.  We  are  now  broiight  to  our  own  translation.  At 
the  accession  of  James  I.,  1603,  many  complaints  were  made  of  tlie  dis- 
crepancies then  existing  among  the  several  versions  of  the  Bible.  At  the 
great  conference  held  in  1604,  at  Hampton  Court,  between  tlie  Established 
and  Puritan  clergy,  all  parties  agreeing  in  their  disapprobation  of  the  version 
of  ^e  iHsriptnres  then  most  generally  used,  the  king  commissioned  AAy-four 
men,  the  most  learned  in  the  universities  and  other  places,  to  commence  a 
new  translation.  At  the  same  time  he  required  the  bishops  to  inform  them- 
selves of  all  the  Icarncl  men  within  their  several  dioc^escs,  who  had  acquired 
especial  skill  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  who  had  taken  gri^at 
pains  in  their  private  studies  to  investigate  obscure  passages  and  to  correct 
mistakes  in  former  English  translations,  and  to  charge  them  to  conmaunicate 
their  observations  to  the  persons  thus  employed  to  translate  the  whole  Scrip- 
tures. 

Before  the  work  was  begun,  seven  of  the  persons  nominated  for  it  were 
either  dead  or  declined  to  engage  in  the  task;  the  remaining  forty-seven 
were  classed  under  six  divisions,  a  certain  portion  of  Scripture  being  assigned 
to  each.  They  proceeded  to  their  task  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Westinin- 
iter,  each  individual  translating  the  portion  assigned  to  his  division,  and 
when  all  in  any  one  division  liad  finisheil,  tliey  met  together,  compared  tlieir 
sereial  translations,  and  decided  all  dilferences,  and  settled  upon  what  tliey 


1  Aboiit  M  miln  N.  E.  of  Furii.  *  About  100  man  N  u'  ParU. 
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deemed  the  best  translation.  When  the  several  divisions  had  finished,  they 
all  met  together,  and  one  and  another  by  turns  read  the  new  version,  while 
all  tlie  rest  held  in  their  hands  eitlier  copies  of  the  original  or  some  valuable 
version.  If  any  one  objected  to  the  translation  of  any  passage,  the  reader 
stopped  to  allow  time  for  discussion,  comparison,  and  final  <lecision. 

The  labor  appears  to  have  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1004,  and  the  re- 
sult was  published  in  1611,  under  tlie  following  title,  "■  The  Holy  Bible^  am- 
teymng  the  Old  Testament  and  the  AVtc,  newly  translated  out  of  the  OriginaU 
Tonguety  and  voith  the  former  Translations  dUigently  compared  and  revised  by  his 
Majesties  speciaU  CommandementJ'^  As  a  translation,  tliis  is  generally  most 
faithful,  and  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  language  of  the  time.  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke  remarks,  (^The  translators  have  seized  the  very  spirit  and  soul  of  the 
original,  and  expressed  this,  almost  everywhere,  with  pathos  and  energy: 
they  have  not  only  made  a  standard  transUuionj  but  have  made  this  transla- 
tion  the  standard  of  our  language."  This  is  eminently  true,  for  in  all  human 
probability  this  translation  will  never  be  changed. 

Still,  strict  truth  and  justice  require  us  to  say  that  there  are  some  defects 
and  errors,  in  our  present  version,  which  a  more  advanced  state  of  biblical 
science  enables  us  to  detect  The  translators  had  not  access  to  the  various 
sources  of  biblical  criticism  and  elucidation  which  we  eiyoy  at  the  presen* 
day;  such  as  tlie  collation  of  ancient  manuscripts  and  versions;  the  multi- 
plication of  grammars  and  lexicons ;  the  enlarged  comparison  of  kindred 
dialects;  and  the  researches  of  travellers  into  tlie  geography,  maimers,  cus- 
toms, and  natural  history  of  the  East.^  But  ailer  all,  instead  of  dwelling  upon 
errors  and  discrepancies,  which  are  really  unimportant,  we  must  ever  won- 
der that  there  are  so  few,  and  admire  the  fidelity,  the  learning,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  the  great  and  good  men  that  executed  the  work.' 

I  have  felt  it  a  duty,  in  entering  upon  the  reign  of  James  I.,  when  the  present 
version  of  our  Bible  was  made,  to  give  this  sliort  historical  view  of  the 
sacred  volume,  because,  to  say  nothing  of  its  divine  origin,  nothing  of  its 
inspired  contents,  nothing  of  its  being  the  foundation  of  all  morality,  the 
groundwork  of  our  religion,  and  our  unerring  nde  of  faith  and  practice,  it  has 
done  so  much  for  English  mind,  English  literature,  and  English  character. 
To  say  nothing  of  its  heavenly  influences,  wherever  faith/uUy  and  honsstly  fol- 
lowed^ in  elevating  and  blessing  man,  and  in  removing  every  wicked  practice 

1  For  wiDe  Tcry  able  remarks  on  our  present  Tertion,  see  Proftsaor  Bath's  InUoduolkm  to  fete 
**  Notes  on  Oeneslt." 

t  One  of  Uie  greatest  defects  In  onr  translaUon  Is  a  want  of  wt^brMi^  In  renderins,  both  ta  regvd 
to  single  words  and  to  phrases.  To  give  a  flsw  Instances  of  what  I  mean.  Tbe  Greek  adveA  miSmi 
{9utkm)t  which  means  •«direcUy,'*  *•  immediately,**  U  translated  in  MatL  IIL  16,  by  •*stralshtway;" 
xiii.  SO,  by  •'anon;"  xiii.  21,  by  •'by  and  by;"  Mark  1.  IS,  by  ••immediately;'*  Joha  zts.  S4.by 
••  fbrUiwlth."  In  all  these  places,  ••immediately"  would  have  better  expressed  the  orlglBal:  **by 
and  by**  is  peculiarly  infelicitous.  So  the  verb  /»pt/ivari  {merlmMte)  in  MatL  tL  SB,  to  rendered 
•<take  no  tho-^ht;**  in  PhiL  iv.  «,  <* be  carefuL**  Tbe  latter  comes  nearer  the  true  mrenfng,  which 
IS,  *•  be  not  distracted  about,"  **  be  not  over  anxious  about."  In  Justice,  boweTsr,  to  the  tmnstotofs, 
I  sDould  say  that  in  King  James's  day,  the  phrase  ••take  no  thought"  had  a  much  stronger  »b— ">"g 
than  it  now  has,  being  nearly  equivalent  to  "let  not  your  thoughts  be  unduly  exeretoed.**  In  many 
other  oases  also,  the  pre«t>nt  translation  fells  to  express  the  sense,  owing  to  ehenges  whldhoor  hut- 
guage  has  undergone.  One  more  instance  will  sufllce.  David  says,  (Psalm  cxlx.  147,)  **I  presented 
^he  dawiiiti^  or  tli«  morning,"  wlic-rc  "prevent"  is  used  in  its  original  Latin  sense  of  "going be* 
fore,"  "anUcliKiUng,"  and  in  King  James's  day  it  was  so  understood.  Now,  we  know,  It  to  nsed  In 
the  sense  of  to  "  hinder."  This,  though  a  most  inleresUng  subject  of  inquiry,  cannot  approprtatsly 
be  pursued  any  further  ttere. 
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and  institution  that  tend  to  crusli,  debase,  and  brutalixe  him,  it  has  done 
more  to  refine  the  taste,  to  kindle  the  imagination,  to  enlarge  the  nnderstand- 
ing,  to  give  strength  to  the  reasoning  powers,  and  to  supply  the  mind  with 
images  of  beauty,  tenderness,  and  sublimity,  than  all  other  books  which  have 
been  borne  down  to  us  on  the  stream  of  time :  while  our  present  permanent 
version  has  secured  for  our  language  what  Titlionus  begged  of  Aurora-— 
immortality;  and  secured,  besides,  what  he  forgot  to  ask — perpetual  youth. 
But  above  all  and  beyond  all  tlii:;,  it  is  tuk  oriat  lsvib  fob  ilevatiito 
mi  XORAI.  woajLD.^ 


THOMAS  SACKVILLE.     1636—1608. 

Thohas  Sack  villi,  Lord  Buckhurst,  and  ultimately  Earl  of  Dorset  and 
lord  high  treasurer  of  England,  deserves  consideration,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
as  the  author  of  the  first  regular  English  tragedy,  entitled  **Ferrex  and  Por* 
rex."  It  is  also  called  **  The  Tragedie  of  Gorboduc,"  and  was  acted  before 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1561.  The  story  is  this.  Gorlxxluc,  an  ancient  king  of 
Britain,  divided,  in  his  lifetime,  his  kingdom  between  his  sons  Ferrex 
and  Porrex.  They  quarrel  for  sovereignty,  and  Porrex  kills  his  brother. 
Their  mother  Viden,  who  loved  Ferrex  best,  revenged  his  death  by  entering 
Porrex^s  chamber  in  the  night  and  murdering  him  in  his  sleep.  The  people, 
exasperated  at  this,  rose  in  rebellion,  and  killed  both  Viden  and  Gorboduc 
The  nobility  then  assembled,  collected  an  army,  and  destroyed  the  insurgents. 

Every  act  of  this  play  is  closed  by  something  like  the  chorus  of  the  Greek 
tragedy,  namely,  an  ode  in  long-lined  stanzas,  drawing  back  the  attention  of 
the  audience  to  the  substance  of  what  has  just  passed,  and  illustrating  it  by 
moral  reflections.  The  following  ode  closes  the  third  act,  the  moral  beauties 
as  well  as  the  spirit  of  which  must  strike  every  reader.  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
in  his  '■Defence  of  Poesy,"  says  that  this  whole  tragedy  b  <*fuU  of  notable 
morality." 

1 1  cannot  bat  give  room  to  the  fbUowing  Jiuit  and  beaatlfUl  remarlu  of  Un,  BUia,  In  her  work  eo- 
tllled  tte  **  Poetry  ofUfc:'*— 

**  Wtth  oar  cofabllihed  Ideas  of  beauty,  grace,  pathos,  and  aubllmtty,  either  concentrated  In  the 
■dnwtwt  pota^  or  extended  to  the  widest  range,  we  can  derive  flrom  the  Scriptures  a  fkind  of  gratifl- 
eatlMi  not  to  be  fbond  In  any  other  memorial  of  the  past  or  present  time.  From  the  worm  that  gro- 
vaia  bi  tlwdnsi  beneath  our  ftet,  to  the  track  of  the  leviathan  In  the  fbamlog  deep— flrom  the  moth 
that  oormpU  the  secret  treasure,  to  the  easle  that  soars  above  his  eyrie  In  the  eloods— Aram  the  wild 
■M  tn  the  desert,  to  the  lamb  within  the  shepherd's  told— from  the  consuming  locust,  to  the  catUe  on 
a  thooanod  hilla— Arom  the  rose  of  Sharon,  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon — from  the  clear  crystal  stream, 
gnshtns  flnrtlk  out  of  the  flinty  rock,  to  the  wide  waters  of  the  deluge— from  the  barren  waste,  to  the 
fnmital  Ttneyard,  and  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey— flrom  the  lonely  path  of  the  wanderer, 
to  the  gnthercr  of  a  mighty  multitude— flrom  the  tear  that  ftlls  tn  secret,  to  the  din  of  battle  and  the 
shoot  of  a  trlnmphant  host— from  the  aoUtary  In  the  wilderness,  to  the  satrap  on  the  throne— f^om 
the  BOomcr  dad  in  his  sackcloth,  to  the  prince  tn  purple  robes— flrom  the  gnawtnfs  of  the  worm 
that  dleth  not,  to  the  seraphic  vision  of  the  blessed— flrom  the  stUl  small  voice,  to  the  thunders  of 
OMurfpotcnce  f^xwn  the  depths  of  hell,  to  the  regions  of  eternal  glory,  there  Is  no  degree  of  beauty 
or  deiMrmJty,  no  tendency  to  food  or  evU,  no  stiade  of  darkness  or  gleam  of  Ught,  which  does  not 
ODote  wMhln  the  cognisance  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and,  therelbre,  there  Is  no  expression  or  con- 
eepOon  of  the  mind  that  may  not  here  find  a  corresponding  picture;  no  thirst  fbr  ezoellenoe  that 
here  may  not  meet  with  its  ftill  snpply ;  and  no  condition  of  humanity  ezdodod  flrom  the  upltmHod 
seope  of  adaptation  and  sympathy  comprehended  in  the  language  and  spirit  of  tht  Blh*«e  " 

11 
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The  lust  of  kingdom  knows  no  sacred  faith, 
No  rale  of  reason,  no  regard  of  right. 
No  kindly  lore,  no  fear  of  Hearen's  wrath : 
But  with  contempt  of  God's  and  man's  despight, 

Through  bloody  slaughter  doth  prepare  the  ways 
To  fiital  sceptre,  and  accursed  reign : 
The  son  so  loathes  the  father's  lingering  days^ 
Nor  dreads  his  hand  in  brother's  blood  to  stain ! 

0  wretched  prince !  nor  dost  thou  yet  record 
The  yet  fresh  murders  done  within  tlie  land 
Of  thy  forefathers,  when  the  cruel  sword 
Bereft  Morgain  his  life  with  cousin's  hand ! 

Thus  fatal  plagues  pursue  the  guilty  race, 
Whose  murderous  hand  imbrued  with  giultless  blood, 
Asks  vengeance  still  before  the  Heaven's  face, 
With  endless  mischief  on  the  cursed  brood. 

The  wicked  child  thus  brings  to  woful  sire 
The  mournful  plaints,  to  waste  his  weary  life : 
Thus  do  the  cruel  flames  of  civil  fire 
Destroy  tlie  parted  reign  with  hateful  strife : 
And  hence  doth  spring  the  well,  from  which  doth  flow 
The  dead  black  streams  of  mourning,  plaint,  and  woe. 

But  the  poem  by  which  Sackville  is  best  known,  is  entitled  « The  Mirror 
for  Magistrates."  In  it,  most  of  the  illustrious  but  unfortunate  characters  of 
English  history,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  are 
made  to  pass  in  review  before  the  poet,  who,  conducted  by  Sorrow,  descends, 
like  Dante,  into  the  infernal  regions.  Each  character  recites  his  own  misfor- 
tunes in  a  separate  soliloquy.  But  Sack\'illc  finished  only  the  preface  called 
the  ^  Induction,'*  and  one  legend,  tlie  lafe  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  He 
lefY  the  completion  of  the  whole  tn  Richard  Baldwyne  and  George  Ferrers. 
These  called  in  otliers  to  aid  them,  and  the  whole  collection  or  set  of  poems 
was  published  in  1559,  with  this  title,  *^A  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  wherein 
may  be  seen,  by  example  of  others,  with  how  grievous  plagues  vices  are 
punished,  and  how  frail  and  how  unstable  worldly  prosperity  is  found,  even 
of  those  whom  fortune  seemeth  most  highly  to  favor." 

The  whole  poem  is  one  of  a  very  remarkable  kind  for  the  age,  and  the 
l»art  executed  by  Sackville  exhibits  a  strength  of  description  and  a  power  of 
drawing  allegorical  characters  scarcely  inferior  to  Spenser,  and  had  he  conv 
fileted  the  whole,  and  witli  tlie  same  power  as  that  exliibited  in  the  com 
mencement,  he  would  have  ranke<l  among  tlie  first  poets  of  England. 

ALLEGORICAL  CHARACTERS  IN  HELL. 

And  flrst,  within  the  porch  and  jaws  of  hell, 
Sat  deep  Rkxckix  or  Co^csciencs,  all  besprent 
With  tears;  and  to  herself  oA  would  she  tell 
Her  wretchedness,  and,  cursing,  never  stent 
To  sob  and  sigh,  but  ever  dius  lament 
With  tlioughtful  care ;  as  she  that,  all  in  vain, 
Would  wear  and  waste  continually  in  })ain : 

Her  eyes  unstcadfast,  rolling  here  and  there, 

MThiil'd  on  each  place,  as  place  that  vengeance  brought, 
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Su  was  her  mind  oontimially  in  /ear, 
Tost  and  tormented  with  the  tedious  thought 
Of  tliose  detested  crimes  wliich  she  had  wrought; 
With  dreadful  cheer,  and  looks  tlirowii  to  the  sky, 
Wishing  ibr  death,  and  yet  she  could  not  die. 

Next,  saw  we  DaxAO,  all  trembling  how  he  shook, 
With  foot  uncertain,  proffer'd  here  and  tliere; 
Benumb'd  with  speech ;  and  with  a  ghastly  look. 
Searched  every  place,  all  pale  and  dead  for  fear, 
His  cap  borne  up  with  staring  of  his  hair ; 
'Stoin'd  and  amazed  at  his  own  shade  for  dread. 
And  fearing  greater  dangers  than  was  need. 

And,  next,  within  the  entry  of  this  lake, 
Sat  fell  RsTXiroR,  gnashing  her  teeth  for  ire: 
Devising  means  how  she  mny  vengeance  take; 
Never  in  rest,  till  she  have  her  desire ; 
But  /rets  within  so  far  forth  with  tlie  fire 
Of  wreaking  flames,  that  now  determines  she 
To  die  by  death,  or  'veng'd  by  death  to  be. 

When  fell  Rztxvbx,  with  bloody  foul  pretence^ 
Had  show'd' herself,  as  next  in  order  set. 
With  trembling  limbs  we  soAly  parted  thence, 
Till  in  our  eyes  another  sight  we  met ; 
When  fro  my  heart  a  sigh  forthwith  I  fet, 
Rueing,  alas,  upon  the  woful  plight 
Of  Miixar,  that  next  appeared  in  siglit : 

His  face  was  lean,  and  some^eal  pined  away, 
And  eke  his  handis  consumed  to  the  bone ; 
But,  what  his  body  was,  I  cannot  say. 
For,  on  his  carcase  raiment  had  he  none, 
Save  clouts  and  patches  pieced  one  by  one; 
With  staff  in  hand,  and  scrip  on  slioulders  cast, 
His  chief  defence  against  the  winter's  blast: 

His  food,  for  most,  waa  wild  fruits  of  the  tree, 
Unless  sometime  some  crumbs  fell  to  his  share, 
Which  in  his  wallet  long,  God  wot,  kept  he, 
As  on  the  wliich  full  daint'ly  would  he  fare ; 
His  drink,  the  running  stream;  his  cup,  the  bare 
Of  his  palm  closed;  his  bed,  the  hard  cold  ground: 
To  this  poor  life  was  Misery  ybound. 

Whose  wretched  state  when  we  had  well  beheld, 

With  tender  ruth  on  him,  and  on  his  fears. 

In  thoughtful  cares  forth  tlien  our  pace  we  held; 

And,  by  and  by,  anotlier  shape  appears 

Of  greedy  Cabx,  still  brushing  up  the  briers ; 

His  knuckles  knobb'd,  his  flesh  deep  dinted  in. 

With  tawed  hands,  and  hard  ytanned  skin: 

The  morrow  gray  no  sooner  hath  begun 
To  spread  his  light  e'en  peeping  in  our  eyes, 
But  he  is  up,  and  to  his  work  yrun ; 
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But  let  the  night's  black  misty  mantles  rise, 
And  with  foul  dark  never  so  much  dif^niise 
The  fair  bright  day,  yet  ceaseth  he  no  while, 
But  hath  his  candles  to  prolong  his  toil. 

By  him  lay  heavy  Slikf,  the  cousin  of  Death, 
Flat  on  the  ground,  and  still  as  any  stone, 
A  very  corpse,  save  yielding  fbrth  a  breath ; 
Small  keep  took  he,  whom  fortune  frowned  ol^ 
Or  whom  she  liAed  up  into  the  throne 
Of  high  renown ;  but  as  a  living  death, 
So  dead  alive,  of  life  he  drew  the  breath : 

And  next  in  order  sad,  Old-Aok  we  found : 
His  beard  all  hoar,  his  eyes  hollow  and  blind ; 
With  drooping  cheer  still  poring  on  the  ground, 
As  on  the  place  where  nature  him  assigned 
To  rest,  when  that  the  sisters  had  untwined 
His  vital  thread,  and  ended  with  their  knife 
The  fleeting  course  of  fast  declining  life: 

There  heard  we  him  with  broke  and  hollow  plaim 
Rue  with  himself  his  end  approaching  fiist. 
And  all  for  nought  his  wretched  mind  torment 
With  sweet  remembrance  of  his  pleasures  past, 
And  fresh  delights  of  hirty  youth  forewaste ; 
Recounting  which,  how  would  he  sob  and  shriek, 
And  to  be  young  again  of  Jove  beseek  1 

Crook-back'd  he  was,  tooth-shaken,  and  blear-eyed ; 
Went  on  tliree  feet,  and  sometime  crept  on  four ; 
With  old  lame  bones,  that  rattled  by  his  side; 
His  scalp  all  piled,  and  he  witli  eld  forelore. 
His  withered  fist  still  knocking  at  death's  door ; 
Fumbling,  and  drivelling,  as  he  draws  his  breath; 
For  brief)  the  shape  and  messenger  of  Death. 

And  fast  by  him  pale  Malabt  was  placed : 
Sore  sick  in  bed,  her  color  all  foregone ; 
Bereft  of  stomach,  savor,  and  of  taste, 
Ne  oould  she  brook  no  meat  but  broths  alone ; 
Her  breath  corrupt ;  her  keepers  every  one 
Abhorring  her ;  her  sickness  past  recuro, 
Detesting  physic,  and  all  physic's  cure. 

But,  oh,  the  doleful  sight  that  then  we  see ! 

We  turned  our  look,  and  on  the  other  side 

A  grisly  shape  of  Faktitx  mought  we  see: 

With  greedy  looks,  and  gaping  mouth,  that  cried 

And  roar'd  for  meat,  as  she  should  there  have  died ; 

Her  bo<1y  thin  and  bare  as  any  1)one, 

Whereto  was  lefl  nought  but  the  case  alone. 

And  that,  alas,  was  gnawen  every  where. 
All  fidl  of  holes ;  that  I  me  mought  refrain 
From  tears,  to  see  how  she  her  arms  could  tear. 
And  with  her  teeth  gnash  on  the  bones  in  vain. 
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When,  all  for  nought,  she  fiiin  would  so  sujtain 
Her  starven  corpse,  that  rather  seemed  a  shade 
Than  any  substance  of  a  creature  made : 

Great  was  her  force,  whom  stone-wall  could  not  stay : 

Her  tearing  nails  snatching  at  all  she  saw ; 

Widi  gaping  jaws,  that  by  no  means  ymay 

Be  satisfied  from  hunger  of  her  maw. 

But  eats  herself  as  she  that  hath  no  law ; 

Gnawing,  alas,  her  carcase  all  in  vain, 

Where  you  may  count  each  sinew,  bone,  and  vein. 

Lastly,  stood  Wak,  in  glittering  arms  yclad. 
With  visage  grim,  stern  look,  and  blackly  hued : 
In  his  right  hand  a  naked  sword  he  had, 
That  to  the  hilts  was  all  with  blood  imbrued : 
And  in  las  left  (that  kings  and  kingdoms  rued) 
Famine  and  fire  he  held,  and  therewithal 
He  razed  towns  and  threw  down  towers  and  all : 

Cities  he  sack'd,  and  realms  (that  whilom  flower'd 
In  honour,  glory,  and  rule,  above  the  rest) 
He  overwhelm'd,  and  all  their  feme  devour'd, 
Consumed,  destroyed,  wasted,  and  never  ceased, 
Till  he  their  wealth,  their  name,  and  all  oppressed ; 
His  face  ibrehew^d  with  wounds ;  and  by  his  side 
There  hang  his  targe,  with  gashes  deep  and  wide. 


SIR  THOMAS  OVERBURY.     1581—1613. 

Sis  Thomas  OrxBBuaT,  a  miscellaneous  writer,  and  "one  of  the  most 
finished  gentlemen  about  the  court"  of  James  I.,  is  well  known  by  the 
tragic  circumstances  of  his  death.  Bom  of  an  ancient  family  in  Glouces- 
tershire, after  taking  his  degree  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  he  entered  the 
Middle  Temple  as  a  law  student  But  his  incUnations  turning  more  to 
polite  literature,  he  made  an  efibrt  to  advance  his  fortune  at  the  court,  and 
was  successfuL  But  opposing  the  infemous  Countess  of  Essex  in  one  of 
her  criminal  schemes,  he  was,  by  her  influence,  thrown  into  the  Tower,  and 
was  soon  after  taken  off  by  poison  administered  to  him  by  her  nneans,  with 
the  knowledge  of  her  husband.  The  murder,  though  committed  on  the  13tli 
of  September,  1613,  was  not  discovered  till  two  years  after,  when  all  was 
biooght  to  light,  and  four  of  the  parties  concerned  were  executed.  But 
James,  to  his  lasting  disgrace,  pardoned  the  two  principals,  the  Countess  of 
Essex  and  her  husband,  that  base  favorite  of  James,  the  Earl  of  Somerset 

The  murder  of  this  accomplished  man  is  one  of  the  most  disgraceful 
passages  in  the  history  of  England,  and  the  sympathy  which  his  fete  excited 
Is  demonstrated  bjr  the  many  elegies  and  tributes  of  grief  which  werD 
poured  forth  from  all  quarters  "on  the  untimely  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury,  poysoned  in  the  Tower."  Sir  Tliomas  is  known  in  letters,  both  as  :i 
poet  and  prose  writer.  In  the  former  character,  his  chief  productions  are  hi^ 
once  fiurnous  posm  called  <<  The  Wife,"  and  a  smaller  one  called  «  The  Choice 
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of  a  Wife."  The  « Wife"  is  didactic  in  its  nature,  and  though  conta  jiing 
many  good  precepts,  has  litde  grace,  fancy,  or  ornament.  Two  verses  will 
suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  his  manner  >— 

Give  me,  next  good,  an  miderstanding  wife, 

By  nature  wise,  not  learned  by  much  art; 
Some  knowledge  on  her  part  will,  all  her  life 

More  scope  of  conversation  impart, 
Besides  her  inborn  virtue  fortify ; 
They  are  most  firmly  good  that  best  know  why. 

Woman's  behamor  is  a  surer  bar 

Than  is  their  no  ;  that  fairly  doth  deny 
Without  denying ;  thereby  kept  they  are 

Safe  ev'n  from  hope : — in  part  to  blame  is  she, 
Which  hath  without  consent  been  only  tried ; 
He  comes  too  near,  who  comes  to  be  denied. 

9 

But  as  a  prose  writer.  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  takes  higher  rank.  His  Clm- 
racters  or  Witty  Descriptions  of  tlie  Properties  of  Sundry  Persons,"  dwplay 
the  fertile  and  ingenious  character  of  his  mind.  Of  the  following  beautiful 
picture  of  **  A  Fair  and  Happy  Milkmaid,"  a  judicious  critic  remarks :  «  We 
hardly  know  any  passage  in  English  prose  which  inspires  the  mind  of  the 
reader  with  so  many  pleasing  recollections,  and  which  spreads  so  calm  and 
purifying  a  delight  over  the  spirit,  as  it  broods  over  the  idea  of  the  innocent 
girl  whose  image  Sir  Thomas  has  here  bodied  forth : — ^  It  will  scent  all  tlie 
rear  long  of  June,  like  a  new-made  hay -cock.' " 

A    FAIR   AND    HAPPY    MILKMAID 

Is  a  country  wench,  that  is  so  far  from  making  herself  beautiful 
by  art,  that  one  look  of  hers  is  able  to  put  all  face-physic  out  of 
countenance.  She  knows  a  fair  look  is  but  a  dumb  orator  to  com- 
mend virtue,  therefore  minds  it  not.  All  her  excellencies  stand 
in  her  so  silently,  as  if  they  had  stolen  upon  her  without  her 
knowledge.  The  lining  of  her  apparel,  which  is  herself,  is  far 
better  than  outsides  of  tissue ;  for  though  she  be  not  arrayed  in 
the  spoil  of  the  silkworm,  she  is  decked  in  innocence,  a  far  better 
wearing.  She  doth  not,  with  lying  long  in  bed,  spoil  both  her 
complexion  and  conditions :  nature  hath  taught  her  too,  immode- 
rate sleep  is  rust  to  the  soul ;  she  rises  therefore  with  Chanticlere, 
her  dame's  cock,  and  at  night  makes  the  lamb  her  curfew.  In 
milking  a  cow,  and  straining  the  teats  through  her  fin^rs,  it 
seems  that  so  sweet  a  milk-press  makes  the  milk  whiter  or 
sweeter ;  for  never  came  almond-glore  or  aromatic  ointment  on 
her  palm  to  taint  it.  The  golden  ears  of  corn  fall  and  kiss  her 
feel  when  she  reaps  them,  as  if  they  wished  to  be  bound  and  led 
prisoners  by  the  same  hand  that  felled  them.  Her  breath  is  her 
own,  which  scents  all  the  year  long  of  June,  like  a  new-made  hay- 
cock. She  makes  her  hand  hard  with  labor,  and  her  heart  soft 
with  pity ;  and  when  winter  evenings  fall  early,  sitting  at  her 
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merry  wheel,  she  sinjsfs  defiance  to  the  giddy  wheel  of  fortune. 
She  doth  all  things  with  so  sweet  a  grace,  it  seems  ignorance  will 
not  suffer  her  to  do  ill,  being  her  mind  is  to  do  well.  She  bestows 
her  year's  wages  at  next  fair,  and  in  choosing  her  garments,  counts 
no  bravery  in  the  world  hke  decency.  The  garden  and  bee-hive 
are  all  her  physic  and  surgery,  and  she  lives  the  longer  for  it. 
She  dares  go  alone  and  unfold  sheep  in  the  night,  and  fears  no 
manner  of  ill,  because  she  means  none ;  yet,  to  say  truth,  she  is 
nerer  alone,  but  is  still  accompanied  with  old  songs,  honest 
thoughts,  and  prayers,  but  short  ones ;  yet  they  have  their  effi- 
cacy, in  that  they  are  not  palled  with  ensuing  idle  cogitations. 
Lastly,  her  dreams  are  so  chaste,  that  she  dare  tell  them ;  only  a 
Friday's  dream  is  all  her  superstition ;  that  she  conceals  for  fear 
of  anger.  Thus  lives  she,  and  all  her  care  is,  she  may  die  in  the 
spring-time,  to  have  store  of  flowers  stuck  upon  her  winding-she  .>. 


WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARE.     1564—1616. 

fter  from  the  tun  and  •nmmer  gale, 
In  thy  green  lap  was  Nature**  Darling  laid. 
What  time,  where  ludd  Avon  Btray*d, 

To  him  the  mighty  mother  did  nnveU 
Her  awful  flioe :  the  dauntlesi  child 
8tretch*d  Ibrth  hta  Uttic  arme  and  smOod. 
**  This  pencil  take,"  she  said,  **  whose  colors  dear 
Richly  paint  the  remal  year : 
Thine  too  these  golden  keys,  Immortal  Boy  I 
This  can  unlock  the  gates  of  Joy ; 
Of  horror  that,  and  thrilling  liears. 
Or  ope  the  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  tears." 

OaAT's  Paooaiss  ow  Poasr. 

W1U.IAK  Shakipxa&k,'  tlie  great  dramatic  poet,  not  of  England  only,  but 
of  the  world,  was  bom  at  Stratford  on  the  Avon,  in  the  county  of  "Warwick, 
April  23, 1564.  Of  his  early  life,  of  his  education,  of  his  personal  appear- 
HTice,  manners,  and  habits,  we  know  scarcely  any  thing.  <*  No  letter  of  his 
writing,"  says  Hallam,  "  no  record  of  his  conversation,  no  character  of  him 
drawn  with  any  fulness  by  a  contemporary,  can  be  produced."  He  was  sent 
fnr  a  short  period  lo  the  free-school  at  Stratford,  where,  in  the  language  x^f  Ben 
JfmnoTt,  *  he  acquired  small  Latin  and  less  Greek."     But  that  he  was  early  a 

1  Read— Drake's  **niakspeare  and  his  Times,"  full  of  moat  instrocUTe  and  Interesting  matter— 
^ohnaon's  *<  Prefiweto  Shakspeare,"  Haxlltt's  **  Characters  of  Sbakapeare^ Flays,"  Campbell's  "  E»aay 
00  Eairlish  Foetry,"  Rkdiardson's  **  Analysis  of  Sliakspeare,"  Schlegel's  **  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Ltt(>ra 
tore,"  Pope's  **Prelboeto8hak6peare,"  Dodd*s  "Beauties,"  Price's  "Wisdom  and  Oenhis  of Shnks* 
prare."    T1m»  best  Ikmily  edlUon  is  Bowdler's  "  Family  Shakspeare,"  •  vols.  Iro,  recenUy  prtnteil 
ji  one  large  octavo.    The  best  critical  edition  Is  the  variorum  of  Isaac  Reed,  London,  181S,  SS  vol».. 
with  the  Proleiromena  and  Addenda.    "The  proof-sheets  of  this  edition  were  corrected  by  Mr.  Har 
rta,  Lil>rarian  of  the  Royal  Institution." — Lotondt*.    EsjieciaUy,  read  Mrs.  Jameson's  "  ChamcterisQCA 
of  Women,  moral,  political,  and  historical,"  the  most  tasteful  and  dlscrimmHting  analysis  of  Sbans 
peare's  ffemale  characters  ever  written.    The  preliminary  remarks  to  each  play,  and  the  ito^es  in 
KalgM's  •«?fetoriai  flr.nkspeare,"  are  slw  replete  with  instruction. 
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very  earnest,  though,  it  may  Ix?,  an  irregular  student,  no  one  can  doubt :  tlie 
numerous  felicitous  allusions,  throughout  his  dramas,  to  the  history  and  mytho- 
logy of  the  ancients,  prove  that,  if  not  a  critical  scholar,  he  was  deeply  imbued 
with  the  true  spirit  of  classical  literature,  and  possessed  a  most  discriminating 
taste  to  seize  upon  their  beauties,  and  make  them  liis  own.*  In  1582,  when 
but  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  married  Anne  Hathaway,  a  farmer's  daughter, 
who  was  seven  years  older  than  himself,  and  who  resided  near  Stratford.  In 
this  place  he  continued  for  a  few  years,  probably  engaged  in  the  business  of 
bis  father,  that  of  a  woolstapler;  but  an  increasing  family  and  pressing  wanta' 
obliged  him  to  move  beyond  the  limits  of  Stratford  for  subsistence  and  for 
(ame;  and,  accordingly,  in  1586  or  1587  he  removed  to  London.^  On  his 
arrival  at  London,  his  first  employment  was  that  of  an  actor,  a  profession 
which  he  continued  to  exercise  more  or  less  for  at  least  seventeen  years.  He 
Boon,  however,  began  to  write  for  the  stage,  his  first  effort,  "  Pericles,  Prince 
of  Tyre,"  being  written  about  1590;*  and  such  was  the  imexampled  suocess 
of  his  unequalled  dramas,  tliat  he  soon  became  proprietor  of  several  theatres, 


I  **  If  It  were  asked  firom  what  toaroes  Shaktpeare  drew  bis  abundant  Btreama  of  wladom,  eaiTTtng 
wtth  their  current  the  flEdrest  and  moat  unflAding  flower*  of  poetry,  I  should  be  tempted  Co  aay,  that 
be  bad  what  would  now  be  considered  a  very  reasonable  portion  of  Latin ;  he  was  not  whoUy  Igno- 
rant of  Greek ;  he  had  a  knowledge  of  French  so  as  to  read  it  with  ease,  and  I  beliere  not  loas  of  the 
Italian.  He  was  habitually  conversant  in  the  chronicles  of  his  country.  He  llrod  with  wise  and 
highly  cultivated  men;  with  Jonson,  Essex,  and  Southampton,  In  flunlUar  fHendshlp.  Hb  mas 
pasrLT  ixBXBsn  thk  ScairruRxs:  and  his  own  most  acute,  profbnnd,  active,  and  orlglaal  genius 
must  take  the  lead  in  the  solution.'*    Croft's  Prefiioe  to  his  *<  Aphorisms  firom  Shakspeare.*' 

I I  have  said  nothing  of  the  traditional  story  of  his  deer-atealing,  because  there  is  not  a  particle  of 
historical  evidence  of  its  truth. 

<  "  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  Shakspeare's  removal  firom  his  native  town,  wlthoat  paoslng  to 
reflect  upon  the  consequences  tiiat  followed  that  event.  Had  he  not  left  his  humble  occupation  in 
Warwickshire,  how  many  matchless  lessons  of  wisdom  and  morality,  how  many  nnparaUeled  dis* 
plays  of  wit  and  imagination,  of  pathos  and  sublimity,  had  been  burled  In  oblivion ;  pictures  o* 
emotion,  of  character,  of  passion,  more  profound  than  mere  philosophy  had  ever  oonoelved,  more 
Impressive  than  poetry  had  ever  yet  embodied."    Drake's  "  Shakspeare  and  his  Times,**  L  41S. 

4  The  following  is  a  chronological  list  of  his  plays,  taken  from  Drake's  **  fthakapcare  and  his 
Ttmea,"  omitting  of  course  Tttns  Andronicus : 

Cbhovolooical  Tablx. 


1.  Ferldea, 

.    1590. 

S.  Comedy  of  Errors,      .       .     . 

1591. 

1.  Love's  Labor's  Lost,    . 

.     1591. 

4.  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  Part  I.  . 

1592. 

1.  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  Fart  U.    . 

.     1593. 

0.  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,     • 

159S. 

^  Romeo  and  Juliet,        • 

.     159S. 

t  Taming  of  the  Shrew,       . 

1S94. 

t.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 

.     1595. 

l«.  King  lUchard  the  Third,    . 

1595. 

tl.  King  Richard  the  Second,    . 

.     1594. 

IS.  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  Part  I. 

1596. 

IS.  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  Part  n. 

.     1594. 

14.  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  . 

1597. 

11.  Hamlet, 

.     1597. 

II.  King  John,         .... 

1598. 

:r.  AjI's  WcU  that  Ends  Well,   . 

.     1598. 

is.  ICing  Henry  the  Fifth, 

1599. 

19.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 

20.  As  Tou  Like  It, . 

51.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
SS.  TroQus  and  Cresslda, 
2S.  King  Henry  the  Eighth, 

24.  Tlmon  of  Athena,       . 

25.  Measure  for  Measure, 

26.  King  Lear,  . 

27.  CymbcUne,    . 

28.  Macl>cth,     .        . 
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tnm  be  wrote  It    Drake  says  it  should  be  expunged  from  every  edition  of  the  great  bard. 
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fiom  which  he  received  a  veiy  ample  income— estim&fed  as  equivalent  t^ 
about  five  thousand  dollars  of  our  money  now.  Though  he  lived  in  familiar 
inter(»>ar8e  with  the  nobles,  the  wits,  and  the  poets  of  his  day,  be  looked  for* 
ward  to  the  time  when  he  should  retire  to  his  native  town,  and  with  this 
view  he  purchased  New  Place,  the  principal  house  in  Stratford,  with  more 
than  a  hundred  acres  of  ground  attached.  *<  Tlie  year  1612  has  been  assigned 
as  the  date  of  his  final  retirement  to  the  country.  In  the  fulness  of  his  fame, 
with  a  handsome  competency,  and  before  age  had  chilled  the  er^joyment  of 
life,  the  poet  roomed  to  his  nadve  town  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  da)n 
amnog  the  quiet  scenes  and  the  friends  of  his  youth.  Four  years  were  spent 
by  Shakspeare  in  this  dignified  retirement,  and  the  history  of  literature  scarcely 
presents  another  such  picture  of  calm  felicity  and  satisfied  ambition.  He  died 
on  the  23d  of  April,  1616,  having  just  completed  his  fifiy-second  year.  His 
widow  survived  him  seven  years.  He  had  three  children,  one  son  and  two 
daughters.  The  former  died  in  1596.  Both  the  latter  were  married,  and 
one  had  three  sons,  but  all  these  died  witliout  issue,  and  there  now  remains 
no  lineal  representative  of  the  great  poet" 

So  many  authors  having  written  upon  Shakspeare  and  his  dramas,  some  of 
whom  are  referred  to  in  the  note,  it  is  deemed  unnooessary  here  to  go 
into  a  critical  examination  of  his  character.  Indeed  it  womd  be  hardly  pos- 
sible to  say  any  thing  new.  The  subject  seems  to  be  exhausted.  And  to 
write  in  eulogy  would  be  somewhat  presiunptuous,  when  he  has  so  exaui- 
■itely  pronounced  his  own:— 

To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily. 

To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet, 

To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  anotlier  hue 

Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper  light 

To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish, 

Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess. 

One  of  his  contemporaries,  Ben  Jonson,  thus  characterizes  him : — "  I  loved 
the  man,  and  do  honor  to  his  memory,  on  this  side  idolatry,  as  much  as  any. 
He  was,  indeed,  honest,  and  of  an  open  and  free  nature :  had  an  excellent 
fiincy,  brave  notions,  and  gentle  expressions;  wherein  he  fiowed  with  that 
lacility  that  sometimes  it  was  necessary  it  should  be  stopped.  His  wit  was 
in  his  own  power;  would  the  rule  of  it  had  been  so  too!  But  he  redeemed 
his  vices  with  his  virtues;  there  was  even  more  in  him  to  be  praised  than 
pardoned." 

But  Dryden  has  portrayed  his  genius  in  tlie  following  nervous  and  masteny 
fines,  which  have  been  served  up  to  us  in  a  diluted  state  by  many  a  modern 
critic : — "  To  begin,  then,  with  Shakspeare.  He  was  the  man  who,  of  all  modern 
and  perliaps  ancient  poets,  had  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  soul.  All 
the  images  of  nature  were  still  present  to  hitn,  and  he  drew  them,  not  lal» 
riously,  but  luckily:  when  he  describes  any  thing,  you  more  than  see  it — ^you 
leel  it  too.  Those  who  accuse  him  to  have  wanted  learning,  give  him  the 
greater  commendation :  ho  Mras  naturally  learned ;  he  needed  not  the  specta- 
cles  of  books  to  read  natiure ;  he  looked  inwards  and  foimd  her  there.  I  can- 
not say  he  is  everywhere  alike;  were  he  so,  I  should  do  him  iryury  to  coin, 
pare  him  with  the  greatest  of  mankind.  He  is  many  times  flat  and  insipid ; 
his  comic  wit  degenerating  into  cleni;hes,  his  serious  swelling  into  bombast. 
But  he  is  always  great  when  some  great  occasion  is  presented  \o  '^^siw  ivq 
I 
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man  can  say  he  ever  had  a  fit  subject  for  his  wit,  and  did  not  then  raise  him- 
self as  high  above  the  rest  of  poets, 

Qaantum  lenta  solent  Inter  vlbnma  cnpmti.l 
The  consideration  of  this,  made  Mr.  Hales  of  Eaton  say,  *  that  there  was  no 
mibject  of  which  any  poet  ever  wrote,  but  he  would  produce  it  much  better 
done  in  Shakspeare,'  " 

Tlie  difficulty  of  making  selections  from  Shakespeare  must  be  obvious  to 
every  one.  So  numerous  and  diversified  are  his  characters,  so  varied  his 
style,  suited  to  every  description  of  poetry  and  of  fiction,  and  so  many  gems 
of  wit,  humor,  satire,  and  pathos,  everyw^hcre  present  themselves,  tliat  the 
mind  is  perplexed  what  to  choose.    But  we  must  begin. 

THE    THREE    CASKETS. 

Portia,  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  heiress,  is  sought  in  marriage  by  a 
large  munber  of  suitors,  whose  faie  is  to  be  determined  by  the  choice  they 
make  of  one  of  three  caskets,  "  gold,  silver,  and  base  lead."  Tlie  following 
are  the  comments  of  three  of  the  suitors : — 

Enter  Portia^  tcith  the  Prince  of  Morocco. 

Por.  Now  make  your  choice. 

Mor.  The  first,  of  gold,  who  tliis  inscription  bears  j- 
Wko  chooseth  me,  ahall  gain  what  many  men  detire. 
Tlie  second,  silver,  wliich  this  promise  carries  ;— 
Who  chooseth  me^  thall  get  at  much  as  he  deserves. 
This  third,  dull  lead,  with  warning  all  as  blunt ;' — 
Who  chooseth  me,  must  give  and  hazard  all  he  hath. — 
How  shall  I  know  if  I  do  choose  the  right? 

Por.  The  one  of  them  contains  my  picture,  prince ; 
If  you  choose  that,  tlien  I  am  yours  withal. 

Mor.  Some  god  direct  my  judgment !    Let  me  see, 
I  will  survey  the  inscriptions  back  again : 
What  says  this  leaden  casket  ? 
Who  chooseth  me,  must  give  and  hazard  all  he  hath. 
Must  give — ^For  what  ?  for  lead  ?  hazard  for  lead  1 
Tliis  casket  threatens :  Men,  tliat  hazard  all, 
Do  it  in  hope  of  fair  advantages : 
A  golden  mind  stoops  not  to  shows  of  dross ; 
111  then  nor  give  nor  hazard  aught  for  lead. 
What  says  the  silver,  with  her  virgin  hue  ? 
Who  choijseth  me,  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves. 
As  much  as  -he  deserves  ? — Pause,  there,  Morocco, 
And  weigh  thy  value  with  an  even  hand : 
If  thou  be'st  rated  by  thy  estimation. 
Thou  dost  deserve  enough ;  and  yet  enough 
May  not  extend  so  far  as  to  tlie  lady ; 
And  yet  to  be  afeard  of  my  deserving 
Were  but  a  weak  disabling  of  myself. 
As  much  as  I  deserve! — ^Why,  tliat's  the  lady; 
I  do  in  birtli  deserve  her,  and  in  fortunes. 
In  graces,  and  in  qualities  of  breeding; 
But,  more  than  tlicse,  in  love  1  do  deserve. 

1  Aa  the  cypresaea  are  wont  to  do  among  the  aleoder  ahruba. 
t  That  la,  aa  groaa  aa  Uic  drill  metaL 
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What  if  1  stray'd  no  furtlier,  but  chose  here  1 — 
Let's  see  once  more  tliis  saying  graved  in  gold. 
pr%o  rhooteth  me,  thall  gain  what  many  men  desin 
Why,  that's  the  lady ;  all  tlie  world  desires  her : 

Deliver  me  tlie  key ; 
Here  do  I  choose,  and  thrive  I  as  1  may ! 

Par.  There,  take  it,  prince,  and  if  my  form  lie  there, 
Then  I  am  yours.  [Unlocking  the  golden  casket. 

Mar.  What  have  we  here? 
A  carrion  death,  within  whose  empty  eye 
There  is  a  written  scroll !    I'll  read  die  writing 

AVL  that  glisten  is  not  gold; 

Often  haoe  you  heard  that  told: 

Many  a  man  his  life  hath  sold. 

But  my  outside  to  behold : 

Gilded  tombs  do  worms  infold. 

Had  you  been  as  wise  as  bold^ 

Young  in  limbs^  in  judgtJient  old. 

Your  answer  had  not  been  hucroU'd : 

Fare  you  weU;  your  suit  is  cold. 
Cold,  indeed;  and  labor  lost: 
Then,  farewell,  heat,  and  welcome,  frost. — 
Portia,  adieu !  I  have  too  grieved  a  heart 
To  take  a  tedious  leave :  thus  losers  part     [Exit. 

Enter  Prince  of  jjrragon. 

Per.  Behold,  there  stand  the  caskets,  noble  prince : 
If  you  choose  that  wherein  I  am  contained, 
Straight  shall  our  nupdal  rites  be  solemnized ; 
But  if  you  fail,  without  more  speech,  my  lord, 
You  must  be  gone  from  hence  immediately. 

Ar,  I  am  enjoined  by  oath  to  observe  three  things : 
First,  never  to  unfold  to  any  one 
Which  casket  'twas  I  chose ;  next,  if  I  fail 
Of  the  right  casket,  never  in  my  life 
To  woo  a  maid  in  way  of  marriage ;  lasdy, 
If  I  do  fail  in  fortune  of  my  choice. 
Immediately  to  leave  you,  and  be  gone. 

Por.  To  these  injunctions  every  one  dodi  swear. 
That  comes  to  hazard  for  my  worthless  self. 

Ar,  And  so  have  1  addressed'  me:    Fortune  now 
To  my  heart's  hope ! — Gold,  silver,  and  base  lead. 
Who  chooseth  mr,  must  give  and  hazard  all  he  hath : 
Tou  shall  look  fairer,  ere  I  give,  or  hazard. 
What  says  the  golden  chest  ?  ha !  let  me  see : — 
Who  chooseth  me,  shall  gain  what  many  men  desire. 
What  many  men  desire. — ^Tliat  many  may  be  meant 
By  the  fool  multitude,  that  choose  by  show. 
Not  learning  more  than  the  fond  eye  doth  teach. 
Which  pries  not  to  the  interior,  but,  like  the  nrmrtlet. 
Builds  in  the  weather,  on  the  outward  wall. 
Even  in  the  force'  and  road  of  casualty. 


1  AddrvM'd  me— prepared  me;  that  b,  I  har«  pnr^Mired  myiclf  by  the  aazu  eeremnirtM 
I  The  powwr. 
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I  will  not  choose  what  many  men  desire, 
Because  I  will  not  jump  with  common  spirits, 
And  rank  me  with  the  barbarous  multitudes. 
Why,  then  to  thee,  thou  silver  treasure-house ; 
Tell  me  once  more  what  title  thou  dost  bear : 
Wfio  chooseth  me,  ihall  get  at  much  at  he  detervet: 
And  well  said  too :    For  who  shall  go  about 
To  cozen  fortune,  and  be  honorable 
Witliout  the  stamp  of  merit  ?    Let  none  presume 
To  wear  an  undeserved  dignity. 
O,  tliat  estates,  degrees,  and  offices 
Were  not  derived  corruptly !  and  that  clear  honor 
Were  purchased  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer  I 
How  many  then  should  cover,  tliat  stand  bare  f 
How  many  be  commanded,  that  command  1 
How  much  low  peasantry  would  then  be  gleaned 
From  the  true  seed  of  honor  ?  and  how  much  honor 
Picked  from  the  chaif  and  ruin  of  the  times. 
To  be  new  vamish'dl'    Well,  but  to  my  choice: 
Who  chooseth  me,  tfuUl  get  at  much  at  he  detervet : 
I  will  assume  desert; — Give  me  a  key  for  tliis. 
And  instantly  unlock  my  fortunes  here. 

Por.  Too  long  a  pause  for  that  which  you  find  there. 

Ar,  Whats  here?  the  portrait  of  a  blinking  idiot, 
Presenting  me  a  scheilule  ?     I  will  read  it. 
How  much  unlike  art  thou  to  Portia ! 
How  much  unlike  my  hopes,  and  my  deservings  I 
Who  chooteth  me,  thall  have  at  nntch  at  he  detervet : 
Did  I  deserve  no  more  tlian  a  fooVs  head  1 
Is  that  my  prize  ?  are  my  deserts  no  better  ? 

Por.  To  oifend,  and  judge,  are  distinct  offices, 
And  of  opposed  natures. 

Jlr,  What  is  here  ? 

The  fire  teven  timet  tried  thit ; 
Seven  timet  tried  that  judgment  it. 
That  did  never  choose  amist : 
Some  there  be,  that  thadowt  kitt : 
Such  have  but  a  shadow's  blitt : 
There  be  foclt  alive,  I  wit,* 
Silver' d  o'er ;  and  to  wcu  thit. 

Still  more  fool  I  shall  appear 

By  the  time  I  linger  here : 

With  one  fbol's  head  I  came  to  woo, 

But  I  go  away  with  two. — 

Sweet,  adieu !  I'll  keep  my  oath, 

Patiendy  to  bear  my  wroth.' 

Enter  Battanio. 

Batt,  So  may  the  outward  shows  be  least  themselves ; 
The  world  is  still  deceived  witli  ornament. 
In  law  what  nlea  so  tainted  and  corrupt, 
But,  being  seasoned  with  a  gracious  voice, 

1  llM  meaning  ii,  how  much  meanneM  would  be  fbund  among  the  grMtt,  and  bow  mmch  gwatnfw 
amonf  the  mt/vk.  1 1  know.  S  My  mUteTtniM. 
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Obscures  the  show  of  evil  1    In  religion, 

What   damned  eiror,  but  some  sober  brow 

Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it>  with  a  text, 

Hiding  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament? 

There  is  no  vice  so  simple,  but  assumes 

Some  mark  of  virtue  on  its  outward  parts. 

How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  fiilse 

As  stairs  of  sand,  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 

The  beards  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Mars ; 

Who,  inward  searched,  have  livers  white  as  milk  ? 

And  these  assume  but  valor's  excrement* 

To  render  them  redoubted.    Look  on  beauty, 

And  you  shall  see  'tis  purchased  by  the  weight; 

Which  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature, 

Making  them  lightest  that  wear  most  of  it  *. 

So  are  those  crisped'  snaky  golden  locks, 

Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind. 

Upon  supposed  fiumess,  often  known 

To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head. 

The  skull  that  bred  them  in  the  sepulchre. 

Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guilod^  shore 

To  a  most  dangerous  sea ;  the  beauteous  scarf 

Veiling  an  Indian  beauty ;  in  a  word. 

The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put  on 

To  entrap  the  wisest    Therefore,  thou  gaudy  gold. 

Hard  ibod  for  Midas,  I  will  none  of  thee : 

Nor  none  of  thee,  thou  pale  and  common  dnidge 

rTween  man  and  man :  but  thou,  thou  meagre  lead. 

Which  rather  threat'nest,  than  dost  promise  aught. 

Thy  plainness  moves  me  more  than  eloquence. 

And  here  choose  I :  Joy  be  the  consequence  I 

Opening  the  leaden  caskeL 

What  find  I  herel 

Fair  Portia^s  counterfeit?^ 

—  Heroes  tlie  scroll. 
The  continent  and  summary  of  my  fortune 

You  that  ehooae  not  by  the  view^ 

Chance  tu  /airy  and  choose  at  true  ! 

Since  this  fortune  fallt  to  you^ 

Be  content  and  seek  no  new. 

If  you  be  well  pleated  with  thit, 

And  hold  your  fortune  for  your  blitt^ 

Tvim  you  where  your  lady  ity 

And  claim  her  with  a  kmng  inn. 
Por,  Tou  see  me,  lord  Bassanio,  where  I  stand. 
Such  as  I  am :  though,  for  myself  alone, 
I  would  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wish. 
To  wish  myself  much  better;  yet,  for  you, 
I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself; 
A  thousand  times  more  fiiir,  ten  thousand  times 
More  rich ; 
That  only  to  stand  high  on  your  account, 

1  /iMtlfy  IC  t  Curled. 

S  Tte  trmcktnm  •horv.  4  OmmttrJ^  hue  nmxM  m  lanuM,  s 

]2  •TlMLlllUM'^WIXtf 
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I  might  in  virtues,  beauties,  livings,  friends, 
Exceed  account :  but  the  full  sum  of  me 
Is  sum  of  something :  which,  to  term  in  gross, 
Is  an  unlessond  girl,  unschool'd,  unpractised: 
Happ7  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 
But  she  may  learn ;  and  happier  than  this, 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  leam ; 
Happiest  of  all,  is,  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Conmiits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed. 
As  from  her  loid,  her  governor,  her  king. 
Myself)  and  whut  is  mine,  to  you  and  jrours 
Is  now  converted :  but  now  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fair  mandon,  master  of  my  servants. 
Queen  o'er  myself;  and  even  now,  but  now, 
This  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same  myself| 
Are  yours,  my  lord;  I  give  them  with  this  ring; 
Which  when  you  part  from,  lose,  or  give  away, 
Let  it  presage  the  ruin  of  your  love, 
And  be  my  vantage  to  exclaim  on  you. 

MmAaut  ^  FfiUn,  Acts  II.  aad  in. 

THE    SEVEN    AGES. 

The  banished  duke,  witli  Jaques  and  otlier  lords,  are  in  the  forest  of  Arden, 
sitting  at  their  plain  repast  Orlando,  who  had  been  wandering  in  tlie  forest 
in  quest  of  fixxl  for  an  old  servant,  Adam,  who  could  "go  no  further,"  sud- 
dc'jly  comes  upon  the  party,  and  witli  his  sword  drawn,  exclaims, 

Orlando,  Forbear,  I  say ; 

He  dies  that  touches  any  of  this  fruit. 
Till  I  and  my  affairs  are  answer'd. 

Jaques.  An  you  will  not 
Be  answer 'd  with  reason,  I  must  die. 

Du/ce  Sen,  What  would  you  have?     Your  gentleness  shall  force. 
More  than  your  force  move  us  to  gentleness. 

Orla,  I  almost  die  for  food,  and  let  me  have  it 

Duke  Sen,  Sit  down  and  feed,  and  welcome  to  our  table. 

Orla^  Speak  you  so  gently  ?    Pardon  me,  I  pray  you ; 
I  thought  that  all  things  had  been  savage  here; 
And  tlierefore  put  I  on  tlie  countenance 
Of  stern  commandment     But  whate'er  you  are. 
That  in  this  desert  inaccessible. 
Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs. 
Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  timo ; 
If  ever  you  have  look'd  on  better  days ; 
\S  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoU'd  to  church ; 
If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast ; 
If  ever  from  your  eyelids  wiped  a  tear, 
And  know  what  'tis  to  pity,  and  be  pitied ; 
Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be : 
In  the  which  hope,  I  blush,  and  hide  my  sword. 

Duke  Sen.  True  it  is  that  we  have  seen  better  days ; 
And  have  with  holy  bell  been  knoll'd  to  church ; 
And  sat  at  good  men's  feasts;  and  wiped  our  eyes 
Of  drops  that  sacred  pity  hath  engendor'd : 
And  therefore  sit  you  down  in  gentleness, . 
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And  take  upon  command  >  what  help  we  have 
That  to  jonr  wanting  may  be  minister'd. 

Orla.  Then  but  forbear  /our  food  a  little  while, 
Whiles,  like  a  doe,  I  go  to  iind  my  fawn, 
And  give  it  food.     There  is  an  old  poor  man, 
Who  after  me  hath  many  a  weary  step 
Limp'd  in  pure  lovej  till  he  be  first  sufficed,— 
Oppress'd  with  two  weak  evils,  age  and  hunger, — 
I  will  not  touch  a  biL 

Duke  Sen,  Go  find  him  out, 
And  we  will  nothing  waste  till  your  return. 

Orla.  I  thank  ye:  and  be  bless'd  for  your  good  comfort      [Exit 

Duke  Sen,  Thou  seest,  we  are  not  all  alone  unlmppy : 
This  wide  and  universal  theatre 
Presents  more  woful  pageants  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play  in. 

Jaq.  All  the  world's  a  stage. 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players : 
They  have  tlieir  exits  and  their  entrances ; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts. 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.     At  first,  the  infant, 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  anns : 
And  then,  the  whining  school-boy  with  his  satchel, 
And  shining  morning-lace,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school :    And  then  the  lover ; 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow :    Then,  a  soldier ; 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard, 
Jealous  in  honor,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel, 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 

Even  in  tlie  cannon's  mouth :    And  then,  the  justice ; 
In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lined. 
With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut,' 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern^  instances. 
And  so  he  plays  his  part :     The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  tlie  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon ; 
With  spectacles  on  nose  and  pouch  on  side : 
His  youthful  hose,  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shank ;  and  his  big  manly  voice. 
Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound :     Last  scene  of  all, 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history. 
Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion : 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing. 

di  rom  Likt  n,  AdLU.  Scene  VII. 

clarence's  dream. 

fhe  Duke  of  Clarence,  having  been  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  being  murdered,  by  his  brother  Richard  III.,  thus  relates  to  Sir 
Robert  Brakeubury,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  his  dream  of  the  prccediufr 
night: — 


1  At  ytmr  eommand. 

t  In  EbitkMpfr&M  tiine  beerda  were  of  dlflfbrent  mtt,  according  to  diflbrent  chKncten  and  proAsa 
Tbe  M>ldl«r  had  one  flUhlon,  the  Judge  anoUier,  ftc.  I  Trttt,  comaon  \n«i»^Ms«a 
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Braktnbury.  Why  looks  your  grace  so  heavily  tOKlayl 

Clarence,  O,  I  have  pass'd  a  miserable  night, 
So  full  of  fearful  dreams,  of  ugly  sights, 
That  as  I  am  a  Christian  &ithful  man,^ 
I  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night, 
Though  'twere  to  buy  a  world  of  happy  days ; 
So  full  of  dismal  terror  was  the  time. 

Brak,  What  was  your  dream,  my  lord?    I  pray  yoa  tell  me^ 

Clar.  Methought,  that  I  had  broken  from  the  Tower, 
And  was  embark'd  to  cross  to  Burgundy; 
And,  in  my  company,  my  brother  Gloster: 
Who  from  my  cabin  tempted  me  to  walk 
Upon  the  hatches ;  thence  we  look'd  toward  England, 
And  cited  up  a  thousand  heavy  times. 
During  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
That  had  befallen  us.    As  we  paced  along 
Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches, 
Methought,  that  Gloster  stumbled;  and,  in  falling^ 
Struck  me,  that  thought  to  stay  him,  overboard 
Into  the  tumbling  billows  of  ihe  main. 

0  Lord !  methought,  what  pain  it  was  to  drown  1 
What  dreadful  noise  of  water  in  mine  ears  1 
What  sights  of  ugly  death  within  mine  eyes  1 
Methought  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks ; 

A  thousand  men,  that  fishes  gnaw'd  upon ; 

Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl. 

Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  >  jewels, 

All  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

iSome  lay  in  dead  men's  skulls ;  and,  in  those  holes, 

Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept 

(As  'twere  in  scorn  of  eyes)  reflecting  gems, 

That  woo'd  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep. 

And  mock'd  the  deaid  bones  that  lay  scattered  by. 

Brak.  Had  you  such  leisure  in  the  time  of  death 
To  gaze  upon  these  secrets  of  the  deep  t 

Clar.  Methought  I  had ;  and  oflen  did  I  strive 
To  yield  the  ghost;  but  still  the  envious  flood 
Kept  in  my  soul,  and  would  not  let  it  forth 
To  seek  the  empty,  vast,  and  wandering  air ; 
But  smothered  it  within  my  panting  bulk. 
Which  almost  burst  to  belch  it  in  the  sea, 

Brak,  Awaked  you  not  with  this  sore  agony? 

Clar.  O,  no,  my  dream  was  lengthened  after  life ; 
O,  then  began  the  tempest  to  my  soul ! 

1  pass'd,  methought,  the  melancholy  flood. 
With  that  grim  ferryman  wliich  poets  write  of. 
Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night 

The  first  that  there  did  greet  my  stranger  soul, 
Was  my  great  father-in-law,  renowned  Warwick ; 
Who  cried  aloud.  What  ecourge  for  perjury 
Can  thi*  dark  monarchy  afford  false  Clarence  ? 
And  so  he  vanish'd :    Then  came  wandering  by 
A  shadow  like  an  angel,  witli  bright  hair 

1  TlMit  la,  not  an  InfldcL  t  innOoiMi. 
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Dabbled  in  blood ;  and  he  shriek'd  out  aloud, 
Clartnce  it  comt-— false,  Jlceting,^  perjured  Clarenci^^ 
That  ttabb'd  me  in  the  field  by  Tewksbttry  ; 
Seize  on  Aim,  furiet,  take  him  to  your  torments  I 
With  that,  methouglit  a  legion  of  foul  fiends 
Environed  me,  and  howled  in  mine  ears 
Such  hideous  cries,  that,  with  the  very  noise, 
I  trembling  waked,  and,  for  a  season  after, 
Could  not  believe  but  tliat  I  was  in  hell : 
Such  terrible  impression  made  my  dream. 

Brak.  No  marvel,  lord,  though  it  atirighted  you  \ 
I  am  afraid,  methinks,  to  hear  you  tell  it 

Clar,  O  Brakenbury,  I  have  done  diese  tilings^— 
That  now  give  evidence  against  my  soul, 
For  Edward's  sake,  and  see  how  he  requites  me ! 

0  God  1  if  my  deep  prayers  cannot  appease  thee, 
But  thou  wilt  be  avenged  on  my  misdeeds, 

Vet  execute  thy  wrath  on  me  alone : 

O,  spare  my  guiltless  wife,  and  my  poor  diildren  I 

JEMcnf  III^  Act  I.  SeeiM  IV. 

FALL   OF   CARDINAL   WOLSEY. 

Cardinal  Wolsey.  after  his  fall  from  the  favor  of  Henry  VIII^  thus  soliIo> 
«ftiixp«,  and  alVerwards  confers  with  his  servant  Cromwell  >— 

Wolsey.  Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness  1 
This  is  the  state  of  man ;  to^ay  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope ;  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honors  tliick  upon  liim : 
The  tliird  day,  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost ; 
And, — when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening, — nips  his  root. 
And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do.     I  have  ventured. 
Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders. 
This  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory ; 
But  far  beyond  my  depth:  my  high-blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me ;  and  now  has  lefl  me, 
Weary,  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  for  ever  hide  me. 
Vain  pomp,  and  glory  of  this  world,  1  hate  ye ; 

1  feel  my  heart  new  open'd :  O,  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes*  favors ! 
There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  he  would  aspire  to, 
Tlmt  sweet  a«»p^t  of  princes,  and  their  ruin. 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have ; 
And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 

Never  to  hope  again.— 

E^nter  CrormceU,  amazeaiy. 
Why,  how  now,  Cromwell  1 

Crom,  I  have  no  power  to  speak,  sir. 

W6L  What,  amazed 

At  my  misfortunes  ?  can  thy  spirit  wonder 

1  ntHtH§  la  the  ttme  u  changliiff  aide*. 
12* 
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A  great  man  should  decline  1    Nay,  and  you  weep, 
I  am  fallen  indeed. 

Crom,  How  does  your  grace  ? 

WoL  Why,  well ; 

r'ever  so  truly  happy,  my  good  CromwelL 
I  know  myself  now ;  and  I  feel  witliin  me 
A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities, 
A  still  and  quiet  conscience.    The  king  has  cured  me, 
I  hiunbly  tliank  his  grace ;  and  from  these  shoulders, 
These  ruin'd  pillars,  out  of  pity,  taken 
A  load  would  sink  a  navy,  too  much  honor: 

0  *tis  a  burden,  Cromwell,  'tis  a  burden,   . 
Too  heavy  for  a  man  that  hopes  for  heaven. 

Crom,  I  am  glad,  your  grace  has  made  tliat  right  use  of  it. 

WoL  I  hope  I  have ;  I  am  able  now,  methinks, 
(Out  of  a  fortitude  of  soul  I  feel,) 
To  endure  more  miseries,  and  greater  fiir, 
Than  my  weak-hearted  enemies  dare  offer. 
What  news  abroad! 

Crom.  The  heaviest,  and  the  worst, 

Is  your  displeasure  with  the  king. 

WoL  God  bless  him  I 

Crom.  The  next  is,  that  Sir  Thomas  More  is  chosen 
Lord  Chancellor  in  your  place. 

WoL  That's  somewhat  sadden : 

But  he's  a  learned  man.    May  he  continue 
Long  in  his  highness'  favor,  and  do  justice 
For  truth's  sake,  and  his  conscience ;  that  his  bones. 
When  he  has  run  his  course,  and  sleeps  in  blessings, 
May  have  a  tomb  of  orphans'  tears  wept  on  'em  I ' 
What  more  ? 

Crom.  That  Cranmer  is  returned  with  welcome, 

Instaird  lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

WoL  That's  news  indeed. 

Crom.  Last,  that  the  Lady  Anne, 

Whom  the  king  hath  in  secrecy  long  married. 
This  day  was  view'd  in  open,  as  his  queen, 
Going  io  chapel ;  and  the  voice  is  now 
Only  about  her  coronation. 

Wol.  There  was  the  weight  that  pull'd  mo  down.    O  Cmmwell, 
The  king  has  gone  beyond  me,  all  my  glories 
In  that  one  woman  I  have  lost  for  ever : 
No  sun  shall  ever  usher  forth  mine  honors, 
Or  gild  again  the  noble  troops  that  waited 
Upon  my  smiles.    Go,  get  thee  f^om  me,  Cromwell ; 

1  am  a  poor  fallen  man,  unworthy  now 

To  be  thy  lord  and  master :     Seek  the  king ; 

That  sun  I  pray  may  never  set!     I  have  told  him 

What,  and  how  true  thou  art ;  he  will  advance  tlice ; 

Some  little  memory  of  me  will  stir  him, 

(I  know  his  noble  nature,)  not  to  let 

Thy  hopeful  service  perish  too :    Good  Cromwell, 


1  The  chaneeBor  ta  the  general  fuardlan  of  orphuie. 
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Neglect  him  not,  make  use  now,  and  provide 
For  thine  own  future  safety. 

Crom.  O  my  lord, 

Must  I  then  leave  yoa  ?    Must  I  needs  forego 
So  goodf  so  noble,  and  so  true  a  master  1 
Bear  wimess,  all  that  have  not  hearts  of  iron, 
With  what  a  sorrow  Cromwell  leaves  his  lord.— 
The  king  shall  have  my  service ;  but  my  prayers 
For  ever,  and  tar  ever,  shall  be  yours. 

WoL  Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
In  all  my  miseries;  bat  thoa  hast  forced  me 
Oat  of  thy  honest  truth  to  play  the  woman. 
Let's  dry  oar  eyes;  and  thus  fiur  hear  me^  Cromwell; 
And, — ^when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be, 
And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  mentioa 
Of  me  more  mast  be  heard  o^--^ay,  I  taught  thee; 
Say,  Wolsey^— that  oooe  trod  the  ways  of  glory, 
And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honors- 
Found  thee  a  way,  out  of  his  wreck,  to  rise  in ; 
A  sure  and  safe  one,  though  thy  master  miss'd  it 
Mark  but  my  fidl,  and  that  that  ruin'd  me. 
Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition  ;i 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels ;  how  can  man,  then, 
Tlie  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by'tl 
Love  thyself  last:  cheri^  those  hearts  that  hate  thee; 
Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 
Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace, 
To  silence  envious  tongues.    Be  just,  and  fear  not : 
Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's, 
Thy  God's,  and  truth's;  then  if  thou  fall'st,  0  Cromwell, 
Thou  fiill'st  a  blessed  martyr.    Serve  Uie  king ; 
And^— Pr'ythee,  lead  me  in : 
There  take  an  inventory  of  all  I  have, 
To  the  last  penny ;  'tis  the  king's ;  my  robe, 
And  my  integrity  to  heaven,  is  all 
I  dare  now  call  mine  own.    O  Cromwell,  Cromwell, 
Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  tlie  zeal 
I  served  my  king,  he  would  not.  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies.' 

CVtwi.  Good  nx^  have  patience. 

WoL  So  I  have.    Farewell 

The  hopes  of  oourt!  my  hopes  in  heaven  do  dwolL 

Bkmrw  rii/..  ▲«&  IIL  loeiM  n. 

QUBEN   MAB,  THE   QUBEN  OF   TIfB   TAIRISS.* 

O,  then,  I  see  Queen  Mab  hath  been  with  jrou. 
She  is  the  fairies'  midwife,  and  she  comes 

1  AnbUion  here  oMUii  s  crlmliwl  and  tnordlnata  ambitkm,  tliat  end«avora  to  ohtnln  honon  by  dla* 
hennt  meana.  t  This  aentenot  was  rraUjr  uUorod  bj  Wolwy. 

•  **nm  tmastfl  wMefe  WwfcapiTa  haa  aaployad  In  dcacrtblnf  Uie  penoiM,  mannen,  and  oocttp»- 
tiaM  of  tlw  Fatrtoa.  win  ba  deemed  not  leM  his  pecnllar  ofliiprini^  nor  liifierlor  In  beauty,  novelty, 
and  wUdncaa  of  paintings  to  that  wUcb  the  maclo  of  hli  pencil  has  diflUaed  ortr  vyrrrj  onhtr  pact  of 
wortd.'*— ArUv. 
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In  shapo  no  bigger  tlian  an  agate-stone 

On  tlie  fore-finger  of  an  alderman, 

Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies, 

Athwart  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep : 

Her  wagon-spokes  made  of  long  spinners*  legs ; 

The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers ; 

The  traces,  of  tlie  smallest  spider's  web ; 

The  collars,  of  the  moonshine's  wat'ry  beams ; 

Her  whip,  of  cricket's  bone;  the  lash,  of  film; 

Her  wagoner,  a  small  gray-coated  gnat, 

Not  half  so  big  as  a  round  little  worm, 

Prick'd  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a  maid : 

Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut. 

Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel,  or  old  grub, 

Time  out  of  mind  tlie  fairies*  coach-makers, 

And  in  this  state  she  gallops  night  by  night. 

Through  lovers*  brains,  and  then  they  dream  of  love ; 

On  courtiers'  knees,  that  dream  on  courtesies  straight ; 

O'er  lawyers*  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees ; 

0*er  ladies'  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream ; 

Which  oft  the  angry  Mab  with  blisters  plagues. 

Because  their  breaths  with  sweetmeats  tainted  are. 

Sometimes  she  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nose, 

And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit : 

And  sometimes  comes  she  with  a  titlie-pig's  tail, 

Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  'a  lies  asleep, 

Then  dreams  he  of  anotlier  benefice  I 

Sometimes  she  driveth  o'er  a  soldier's  neck, 

And  then  dreams  he  of  cutting  foreign  throats, 

Of  breaches,  ambuscadoes,  Spanish  blades,* 

Of  healths  five  fathom  deep;'  and  then,  anon, 

Drums  in  Iiis  ear,  at  which  he  starts  and  wakes; 

And,  being  thus  frighted,  swears  a  prayer  or  two, 

And  sleeps  again.     Tliis  is  tliat  very  Mab 

That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night ; 

And  bakes  the  elf-locks  in  foul  sluttish  hairs. 

Which,  once  untangled,  much  misfortune  bodes. 

JtoMW  and  JfUkit  Adt  I.  Scene  I?. 

LIFB   AND   DEATH   WEIGHED. 

To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question  >- 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  tlie  mind,  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune, 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
And,  by  opposing,  end  tliemi     To  die, — to  sleep, — 
No  more ;  and  by  a  sleep  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  fiesh  is  heir  to,— 'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wish'd.     To  die ; — to  sleep  j— 
To  sleep ! — ^perchance  to  dream ; — ^ay,  there's  the  rub ; 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come, 

3  Sworda  made  ofSpanlih  ited  were  thongM  the  beet 
*  That  li,  drinking  dteptjt  each  othei's  health. 
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When  we  liave  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil,' 

Must  give  us  pause : — ^There's  the  respect' 

That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life : 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 

The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 

The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law's  delay, 

The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 

That  patient  merit  of  ^*  unworthy  takes, 

When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 

With  a  bare  bodkin  1    Who  would  fardels  bear. 

To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life, 

But  that  the  dread  of  something  afVer  death,— 

The  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourn 

No  traveller  returns^— puzzles  the  will. 

And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have, 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of  1 

Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all , 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 

Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought. 

And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment, 

With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry, 

And  lose  the  name  of  action. 

,ffwikf,ActllLfcM>el 

MBRCY. 

Tlie  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strainM ; 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath.     It  is  twice  bless'd ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes, 
Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown : 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power. 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  roigesty, 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings. 
But  mercy  is  above  the  scepter'd  sway ; 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings ; 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.    Therefbre,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  thi^- 
That,  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation:  we  do  pray  fbr  .nercy; 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy. 

MntUmt  ^  rtmh^t  Act  IV.  Soene  L 

Acnvrrr  necebsart  to  keep  fame  bright.* 

Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back. 
Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion, 
A  great-sized  monster  of  ingratitudes : 

1  Tarmoa,  bustle.  t  There's  Uie  oonilderaUon. 

•  TM*  admlnble  ipeedi  of  UlyasM  to  AchOlei,  to  Induce  him  to  leave  hla  t»o^  and  ooms  spdB  tal« 
tti  tiU  or  afOtku^  thoogti  not  moeh  read,  Is  scarcely  inSertor  to  any  thiuf  In  BMluq^Mra. 
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Those  scraps  are  good  deeds  past :  which  are  devoured 

As  fast  as  ihej  are  made,  forgot  as  soon 

As  done:  Perseverance,  dear  my  lord, 

Keeps  honor  bright:    To  have  done,  is  to  hang 

Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail 

In  monumental  mockery.    Take  the  instant  way ; 

For  honor  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow. 

Where  one  but  goes  abreast :  keep  then  the  path ; 

For  emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons, 

Tliat  one  by  one  pursue:  If  you  give  way. 

Or  hedge  aside  fiorn  the  direct  forthright. 

Like  to  an  entered  tide,  tliey  all  rush  by, 

And  leave  you  hindmost  j— 

Or,  like  a  gallant  horse  fiillen  in  first  rank, 

Lie  there  for  pavement  to  the  abject  rear, 

O'er-run  and  trampled  on :    Then  what  they  do  in  present, 

Though  less  than  yours  in  past,  must  o'ertop  yours : 

For  time  is  like  a  fashionable  host, 

That  slightly  sliakes  his  parting  guest  by  tlie  hand ; 

And  with  his  arms  out-stretoh'd,  as  he  would  fly, 

Grasps  in  the  comer :    Welcome  ever  smiles. 

And  fiurewell  goes  out  sighing.    O,  let  not  virtue  seek 

Remuneration  for  the  thing  it  was ; 

For  beauty,  wit, 

High  birth,  vigor  of  bone,  desert  in  service, 

Love,  friendslup,  charity,  are  subjects  all 

To  envious  and  calumniating  time. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin,^- 

That  all,  with  one  consent,  praise  new-bom  gauds, 

Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past; 

And  give  to  dust,  that  is  a  little  gilt,> 

More  laud  than  gilt  o'er<lusted. 

The  present  eye  praises  the  present  object: 

Then  marvel  not,  thou  great  and  complete  man, 

That  all  the  Greeks  begin  to  worship  Ajax ; 

Since  things  in  motion  sooner  catch  tlie  eye 

Than  what  not  stirs.    The  cry  went  once  on  thee, 

And  still  it  might ;  and  yet  it  may  again, 

If  thou  wouldst  not  entomb  thyself  alive, 

And  case  tliy  reputation  in  tliy  tent ; 

Whoso  glorious  deeds,  but  in  tliese  fields  of  late, 

Made  emulous  missions'  'mongst  tlie  gods  themselves, 

And  drave  great  Mars  to  faction. 

TVaite  md  OiiiWi,  Aet  ni.  9»m  IL 
THE    COMMONWEALTH    OF    BEES. 


— ^^— ^—  So  work  the  honey  bees ; 
Creatures,  that,  by  a  rule  in  nature,  teach 
The  act  9  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 
Tliey  have  a  king,  and  officers  of  sorts  :^ 


I  Ihut  tksA  It  m  attk  giU,  meant,  ordinary  perfbrmanees  ostentatlontly  dlaplayed,  and  laudrd  by  tha 
Aivor  of  flrlenda.  Gat  o'rr^dMi^,  meani,  splendid  acUona  of  preoodlng  agea,  the  remembrance  of 
which  ta  weakened  bv  Ume 

t  Mmmbn  wHmtaau  rcfera  to  tlie  machinery  of  Homer,  which  makes  the  dettlet  deaoend  flrom  beaTcn 
to  engage  on  either  tide.  s  Law.  4  That  la,  of  dllfcicut  i 
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Where  some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  home ; 

Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad  \ 

Others,  like  soldiers,  armed  in  their  stings. 

Make  boot  upon  the  summer^s  velvet  buds ; 

Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring  home 

To  the  ten^royal  of  their  emperor : 

Who,  busied  in  his  nuuesty,  surveys 

The  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold ; 

The  civil*  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey; 

The  poor  mechanio  porters  crowding  in 

Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate ; 

The  sad-eyed  justice,  with  his  surly  hum, 

Delivering  o'er  to  Executors'  pale 

The  lazy  yawning  drone. 

flnwy  r.,  Act  L  Soeae  IL 


BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER. 


Thxbb  names,  united  in  their  lives  by  friendship  and  confederate  genms, 
have  always  been  considered  together ;  for  they  wrote  together,  their  works 
were  published  together,  nor  is  it  possible  now  to  assign  to  each  his  si>ecifio 
share  of  their  joint  labors.  Some  of  the  productions  of  each,  however,  are  di»> 
tinctively  knowiL 

Francis  Beaumont  was  bom  m  Leicestershire,  in  1586.  He  studied  at  Ox* 
find,  and  thence  passed  to  the  Inner  Temple;  but  the  law  had  few  charms  for 
him,  and,  in  ooigunction  with  his  IHend  Fletcher,  he  devoted  his  short  life  to 
the  drama,  and  died  in  1616,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age. 

John  Fletcijt»r  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Richard  Fletcher,  bishop  of  London,  and 
was  bom  in  tiiat  city  in  1576.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge:  little,  how 
ever,  is  known  of  his  life.  He  survived  his  coadjutor  nine  years,  dying  of  the 
plague  in  1625. 

The  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  consist  of  tragedies,  comedies,  and 
mixed  pieces.  That  they  have  many  and  great  merits  is  undoubtedly  true; 
but  there  are  two  things  which  will  ever  be  a  bar  to  their  being  generally 
read :  one  is,  that  they  have  not  that  truthfblness  to  nature  which  alone  can 
permanently  please ;  and  the  other  is,  that  they  are  filled  with  so  much  that  is 
rt;|)ul3ive  to  a  delicate  and  virtuous  mind.  Still,  as  has  been  justly  remarked, 
a  proper  selection  from  the  works  of  these  dramatists  would  make  a  volume 
of  refined  sentiment,  and  of  lofty  and  sweet  poetry,  combined  with  good  sense, 
humor,  and  pathos.  In  lyrics  they  have  not  been  surpassed,  not  even  by 
Sbakspeare  or  Milton ;  and  to  these,  therefore,  wo  shall  confine  our  extracts.* 

ADDRB88  TO   MELANCHOLY. 

Hence,  all  you  vain  delights; 
As  short  as  are  the  nights 
Wherein  you  spend  your  lolly ; 
There's  nought  in  this  life  sweet. 
If  man  were  wise  to  see*t. 


1  Sober,  gnTe.  t  Execntknim. 

•  Bm<    TfrriW'T  ** Afa of  Blabctli,''  sad  Lsinb^s  **9p9dmtiu  oTDnumtlc Todft.** 
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But  only  melancholy ; 

Oh,  sweetest  melancholy, 

Welcome  folded  arms  and  fixed  eyes,        > 

A  sight  that  piercing  mortifies ; 

A  look  that^s  fiisten'd  to  the  ground, 

A  tongue  chain'd  up  without  a  sound ; 

Fountain  heads,  and  pathless  groves, 

Places  which  pale  passion  lores : 

Moonlight  walks,  where  all  the  ibwU 

Are  warmly  housed,  save  bats  and  owls ; 

A  midnight  bell,  a  passing  groan, 

These  are  the  sounds  we  feed  upon : 

Then  stretch  our  bones  in  a  still,  gloomy  valley; 

Nothing  so  dainty  sweet  as  lovely  melancholy. 

Bbavkost. 

THE   LIFB   OF  HAN. 

Like  to  the  falling  of  a  star, 
Or  as  the  flights  of  eagles  are, 
Or  like  the  fresh  spring's  gaudy  hue, 
Or  silver  drops  of  morning  dew. 
Or  like  a  wind  that  chafes  the  flood, 
Or  bubbles  which  on  water  stood : 
E'en  such  is  man,  whose  borrowed  light 
Is  straight  call'd  in  and  paid  to-night : 
The  wind  blows  out,  the  bubble  dies : 
The  spring  entombed  in  autumn  lies ; 
The  dew's  dried  up,  the  star  is  shot, 
The  flight  is  past,  and  man  forgot 

MORNINO. 

See,  the  day  begins  to  break, 
And  the  light  shoots  like  a  streak 
Of  subtile  fire ;  the  wind  blows  cold. 
While  the  morning  doth  unfold ; 
Now  the  birds  begin  to  rouse. 
And  the  squirrel  from  the  boughs 
Leaps,  to  get  him  nuts  and  fruit ; 
The  early  lark,  that  erst  was  mute 
Carols  to  the  rising  day 
Many  a  note  and  many  a  lay. 

FLBreaaa. 

EXHORTATION  TO   EARLY   RISING. 

Shepherds,  rise,  and  shake  ofi*  sleep  1 
See,  the  blushing  morn  doth  peep 
Through  the  windows,  while  the  sun 
To  the  mountain  tops  is  run, 
Gilding  all  the  vales  below 
With  his  rising  flames,  which  grow 
Greater  by  his  climbing  stilL  • 

Up,  ye  lazy  grooms,  and  fiU 
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Beg  and  bonle  for  the  field ! 

Clasp  your  cloaks  fast,  Icj^t  they  yield 

To  the  bitter  iiortli-east  wind. 

Call  the  maidens  up,  and  find 

Who  lies  longest,  tliat  she  may 

Go  without  a  friend  all  day ; 

Then  reward  your  dogs,  and  pray 

Pan  to  keep  you  from  decay: 

So  unfold,  and  tlieu  away! 

FLBToanu 

THE   SUEPH£RD*S   EVENING. 

Shepherds  all,  and  maidens  fiur, 
Fold  your  flocks  up,  for  the  air 
Kjrins  to  thicken,  and  the  sun 
Already  liis  great  course  hath  run. 
See  the  dew-drops  how  they  kiM 
Every  little  flower  tliat  is ; 
Hanging  on  tlieir  velvet  heads, 
Like  a  rope  of  crystal  beads. 
See  the  heavy  clouds  low^falling. 
And  bright  Hesperus  down  calling 
The  dead  night  from  under  ground , 
At  whose  rising  mists  unsound, 
Damps,  and  vapors  fly  apace. 
Hovering  o'er  the  wanton  face 
Of  these  pastures,  where  they  oom0 
Striking  dead  both  bud  and  bloom; 
Therefore,  from  such  danger,  lock 
Every  one  his  loved  flock ; 
And  let  your  dogs  lie  loose  without, 
Lest  the  wolf  come  as  a  scout 
From  the  mountain,  and,  ere  day, 
Bear  a  lamb  or  kid  away ; 
Or  the  crafty  thievish  fox 
Break  upon  your  simple  flocks. 
To  secure  yourselves  from  these 
Be  not  too  secure  in  ease ; 
Let  one  eye  his  watches  keep, 
While  tlie  other  eye  doth  sleep ; 
So  you  shall  good  shepherds  prove, 
And  for  ever  hold  the  love 
Of  our  great  God.    Sweetest  slumbers, 
And  soft  silence,  fall  in  numbers 
On  your  eyelids !     So,  farewell  1 
Thus  I  end  my  evening's  knell. 


iJ 
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SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH.     1552—1618. 

Sir  Walter  Raxxigh,  one  of  the  mc^t  remarkable  men  England  has  pro- 
duced, was  born  in  the  parish  of  Budley  in  DoTonshire,  in  1552.  About  the 
year  1568  he  entered  Oxford,  where  be  continued  but  a  short  time,  for  in  the 
following  year  he  was  in  France,  where  Hooker  says  ^  he  spent  good  part  of 
his  youth  in  wars  and  martial  exercises."  He  escaped  the  massacre  of  St 
Bartholomew,  (August,  1572,)  by  taking  refuge  with  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  the 
house  of  the  English  ambassador.  In  1570  he  accompanied  his  half  brother, 
Sir  Henry  Gilbert,  in  a  voyage  to  Newfoundland :  the  expediticm  proved  un- 
fortunate, but  it  doubtless  had  an  influence  in  leading  him  to  engage  in  8ul> 
sequent  expeditions  which  have  made  his  name  famous.  He  soon  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  queen,  who,  in  1584,  granted  him  a  patent  to  discover  *^such 
remote  heathen  and  barbarous  lands,  not  actually  possessed  by  any  Christian 
prince,  os  to  him  might  seem  good."  Two  ships  were  soon  after  fitted  out 
by  Raleigh,  which  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Carolina  in  July.  They  were  com- 
manded by  Philip  Amidas  and  Arthur  Barlow,  who  took  possession  of  the 
country  in  the  name  of  the  Virgin  Queen,  and  called  it  Virginia.  In  1585  he 
projected  a  second  voyage,  and  seven  vessels  were  sent  out,  which  arrived  at 
Roanoke,  an  island  in  Albemarle  Sound.  But  the  colonists  failed  in  their  ob- 
ject,  and  in  July  27,  1586,  returned  to  England,  carrying  with  them,  for  the 
first  time,  that  nauseous  weed,  tobacco,  instead  of  diamonds  and  gold.  In 
1594  he  matured  the  plan  of  his  first  voyage  to  Guiana — a  voyage  memorable 
in  his  history,  as  it  was  eventually  the  cause  of  liis  destruction.  This  expedi* 
tion  he  attended  in  person,  and  returned  to  England  in  the  summer  of  1595, 
when  he  published  a  work,  entitled  "Discovery  of  die  Large,  Rich,  and  Beau- 
tiful Empbe  of  Guiana." 

But  his  fortune  fell  with  the  death  of  the  queon.  «  A  prince  iVom  the  nor^ 
with  the  meanness  of  soul  which  has  no  {larallcl,  and  a  narrow  subtilty  of 
intellect  which  is  worse  than  folly,  ascended  the  British  tlirone,  and  changed 
the  face  and  character  of  the  court  and  the  nation.  King  James  frowned  upon 
Raleigh,  and  within  three  months  entertained  a  charge  against  him  for  high 
treason,"  of  conspiring  to  dethrone  the  king,  of  exciting  sedition,  and  of  en- 
deavoring to  establish  popery  by  the  aid  of  foreign  powers.  Ai\er  a  trial, 
perhaps  the  most  disgraceful  in  the  annals  of  English  jurispnidence,  be  was 
condemned  to  lose  his  head.  He  was  reprieved,  however,  by  the  king,  but 
his  estates  were  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  for  twelve 
years— «  period  the  best  employed  of  any  in  his  life,  as  he  tliere  composed 
the  great  work  on  which  his  literary  fame  chiefly  rests—"  The  History  of  the 
World."  In  the  year  1615  he  was  liberated  by  the  king,  who  wanted  him  \o 
plan  and  conduct  an  expedition  to  Guiana,  and  in  1617  he  sailed  with  twelve 
vessels.  But  the  expedition  failed,  and  Sir  Walter^s  death  was  determined 
on.  Finding  no  present  grounds  against  him,  his  enemies  proceeded  on  the 
old  sentence,  and  he  was  beheaded  on  the  29th  of  October,  1618,  dying  with 
the  same  dauntless  resolution  he  had  displayed  through  his  life.  **  Who  is 
there,"  exclaims  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,*  « that  will  not  read  with  a  heart  first 
expanding  with  admiration,  and  afterwards  wrung  with  resentment  and  soi- 

1  Read— A  memoir  of  RaleHrt)  te  that  moat  fluctawUng  of  books,  Ar  Sgerton  Brydfci't  **InMtn3dti^ 
JUognplij  f*  alMk,  Uw  tylofraphy  preceding  Um  •dlUon  of  kis  poem*,  by  Um  uuooe  niiUMr.  who  Imb 
■e  much  Ibr  JEngUsb  UUtatur*. 
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row,  tbe  story  of  Raleigh,  thougti  a  thousaDd  times  told  ?  If  Jiere  wer«  no 
other  blots  on  James's  reign,  Raleigh^s  death  alone  would  render  it  intolerable 
to  every  generous  and  reflecting  mind." 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  b  no  less  distinguished  as  a  literary  character  than  as 
an  experienced  navigator  and  a  valorous  knight.  For  extent  of  knowledge 
and  varied  of  talent,  he  was  undoubtedly  the  first  man  of  his  age.  Tlie  work 
on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests  is  his  *♦  History  of  the  World,"  which  begins 
with  the  Creation,  and  ends  with  the  downfall  of  tlie  Macedonian  Empire, 
168  B.  C.I  Of  this  work  Hume  remarks,  ^  it  is  tlie  best  model  of  that  ancient 
style,  w^hich  some  writers  would  affect  to  revive  at  present ;"  and  Professor 
Tytler,  the  Scotch  historian,  commends  it  as  "  rigorous,  purely  English,  and 
possessing  an  antique  riclmess  of  ornament,  similar  to  what  pleases  us  when 
we  see  some  ancient  priory  or  stately  manor-house,  and  compare  it  with  our 
more  modem  mansions.  It  is  laborious  witliout  being  heavy,  learned  with- 
out being  dry.  Its  narrative  is  clear  and  spirited,  and  the  matter  collected 
from  the  most  authentic  sources."  The  following  is  the  concluding  portion  of 
this  great  work,  a  passage  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Warburton,  lias  never 
been  equalled,  except  by  Milton : — 

THE    FALL   OF    MIOHTT    EMPIRES THE    FOLLY   OF    AMBITION— r 

THE   POWER   OF    DEATH. 

By  this  which  we  have  already  set  down  is  seen  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  first  three  monarchies  of  the  world,  whereof  the 
founders  and  erectors  thought  that  they  could  never  have  ended. 
That  of  Rome,  which  made  the  fourth,  was  also  at  this  time  almost 
at  the  highest.  We  have  left  it  flourishing  in  the  middle  of  the 
field,  having  rooted  up  or  cut  down  all  that  kept  it  from  the  eves 
and  admiration  of  the  world ;  but  after  some  continuance  it  shall 
begin  to  lose  the  beauty  it  had  ;  the  storms  of  ambition  shall  beat 
her  great  boughs  and  branches  one  against  another,  her  leaves 
shall  fall  ofi^  her  L'mbs  wither,  and  a  rabble  of  barbarous  natiomi 
enter  the  field  and  cut  her  down. 

Now  these  great  kings  and  conquering  nations  have  been  the 
subject  of  those  ancient  histories  which  have  been  preserved,  and 
yet  remain  among  us ;  and  withal  of  so  many  tragical  poets,  as, 
m  the  persons  of  powerful  princes  and  other  mighty  men,  have 
complained  against  infidelity,  time,  destiny,  and  most  of  all  against 
ihe  variable  success  of  worldly  things,  and  instability  of  fortune. 
To  these  undertakings  the  greatest  lords  of  the  world  have  been 
stirred  up,  rather  by  the  desire  of  fame,  which  plougheth  up  the 
air,  and  soweth  in  the  wind,  than  by  the  affection  of  bearing  rule, 
which  draweth  after  it  so  much  vexation  and  so  many  cares.  And 
certainly,  as  fame  hath  often  been  dangerous  to  the  living,  so  it  is 
to  the  dead  of  no  use  at  all,  because  separate  from  knowledge. 
Which  were  it  otherwise,  and  the  extreme  ill  bargain  of  buying 
this  lasting  discourse  understood  by  them  which  are  dissolved. 
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they  themselves  would  then  rather  have  wished  to  have  stolen 
DUt  of  the  world  without  noise,  than  to  he  put  in  mind  that  they 
have  purchased  the  report  of  their  actions  in  the  world  by  rapine, 
oppression,  and  cruelty;  by  giving  in  sport  the  innocent  and 
laboring  soul  to  the  idle  and  insolent,  and  by  having  emptied 
the  cities  of  the  world  of  their  ancient  inhabitants,  and  filled  them 
again  with  so  many  and  so  variable  sorts  of  sorrows. 

If  we  seek  a  reason  of  the  succession  and  continuance  of  this 
boundless  ambition  in  mortal  men,  we  may  add  to  that  which  hath 
been  already  said,  that  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  world  have 
always  laid  before  them  the  actions,  but  not  the  ends  of  those 
great  ones  which  preceded  them.  They  are  always  transported 
with  the  glory  of  the  one,  but  they  never  mind  the  misery  of  the 
other,  till  they  find  the  experience  in  themselves.  They  neglect 
the  advice  of  God,  while  they  enjoy  life  or  hope  it ;  but  they  fol- 
low the  counsel  of  death  upon  his  first  approach.  It  is  he  that 
puts  into  man  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  without  speaking  a 
word*  which  Grod,  with  all  the  words  of  his  law,  promises,  or 
threats,  doth  not  infuse.  Death,  which  hateth  and  destroyeth 
man,  is  believed ;  God,  which  hath  made  him  and  loves  him,  is 
always  deferred.  It  was  death  which  opened  the  conscience  of 
Charles  V.,  made  him  enjoin  his  son  Philip  to  restore  Navarre ; 
and  King  Francis  I.  of  France,  to  command  that  justice  should 
be  done  upon  the  murderers  of  the  Protestants  in  Merindol  and 
Cabrieres,  which  till  then  he  neglected.  It  is  therefore  death 
alone  that  can  suddenly  make  man  to  know  himself.  He  tells  the 
proud  and  insolent  that  they  are  but  abjects,  and  humbles  them  at 
the  instant,  makes  them  cry,  complain,  and  repent,  yea,  even  to 
hate  their  forepast  happiness.  He  takes  the  account  of  the  rich 
and  proves  him  a  beggar,  a  naked  beggar,  which  hath  interest  in 
nothing  but  the  gravel  that  fills  his  mouth.  He  holds  a  glass  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  makes  them  see  therein 
their  deformity  and  rottenness,  and  they  acknowledge  it. 

O  eloquent,  just,  and  mighty  Death  !  whom  none  cou'id  advise, 
thou  hast  persuaded ;  what  none  hath  dared,  thou  hast  done ;  and 
whom  all  the  world  hath  flattered,  thou  only  hast  cast  out  of  the 
world,  and  despised ;  thou  hast  drawn  together  all  the  far-stretched 
greatness,  all  the  pride,  cruelty,  and  ambition  of  man,  and  covered 
It  over  with  these  two  narrow  words— Hic  jacet. 

Besides  his  great  work,  Sir  Walter  wrote  a  large  number  of  tracts  and  trea- 
tises upon  various  sulgects:  such  as  **AIaxims  of  State,  a  Compendium  of 
Government :"  "  The  Cabinet  Council,  containing  the  Chief  Arts  of  Empire, 
&c. :"  on  tlie  **  Invention  of  Ships,  Anchors,  Compass,  &c. ;''  "  Journal  of  a 
Second  Voyage  to  Guiana;"  a  "Treatise  on  Mines  and  Minerals;"  and  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  others  on  divers  subjects.  Suoli  were  the  literary  labors 
of  Oiis  extraordinary  man ;  and  most  truthfully  has  it  been  remarked,  tliat  ns 
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■  an  historian,  a  navigator,  a  soldier,  and  a  politician,  he  ranks  with  the  first 
charhcters  of  his  age  and  country;  and  his  life  furnishes  the  most  unequivocal 
proo^  that,  aniid  the  disti actions  of  an  active  and  adventurous  life,  leisure  may 
always  be  Ibuad  for  the  cultivation  of  letters." 

But  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  did  not  confine  himself  to  prose;  he  courted  th^ 
Muses,  and  he  is  a  votary  of  whom  the  Muses  cannot  but  be  proud.  The 
poetry  he  has  left  is  but  Uttle :  it  is  sufficient,  however,  to  discover  tliat,  had  h«* 
made  it  a  serious  pursuit,  he  would  have  equally  excelled  in  that,  as  he  has 
in  other  departments  of  learning.  Spenser,  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  hi;i 
poetical  abilities,  styles  him  <*tlie  Summer's  Niglitingale."^  'Phe  following 
pieces  richly  merit  any  encomium  :— 

A   DB8CRIPTI0N   OF   THE   COUNTRY'S    RECREATIONS. 

Quivering  fears,  heart-tearing  Cares, 
Anxious  Sighs,  imtimely  Tears, 
Fly,  fly  to  courts ; 
Fly  to  fond  worldlings'  sports, 
Where  strain'd  Sardonic  smiles  are  glosing  still. 
And  Grief  is  forced  to  laugh  against  her  will  \ 
Where  mirth's  but  mummery ; 
And  sorrows  only  real  be! 

Fly  from  our  coimtry  pastimes !  fly, 
Sad  troop  of  human  misery ; 
Come  serene  looks. 
Clear  as  the  crystal  brooks, 
Or  the  pure  azured  heaven,  that  smiles  to  see 
The  rich  attendance  of  our  poverty. 
Peace  and  a  secure  mind, 
Wliich  all  men  seek,  we  only  find. 

Abused  mortals  I  did  you  know 
Where  joy,  heart's-ease,  and  comforts  grow ; 
You'd  soom  proud  towers, 
And  seek  them  in  these  bowers, 
Where  winds  sometimes  our  woods  perhaps  may  shake. 
But  blustering  Care  could  never  tempest  make, 
Nor  murmurs  e'er  oome  nigh  us. 
Saving  of  fountains  that  glide  by  us. 

Here's  no  fentastic  masque,  nor  dance, 
But  of  our  kids,  that  frisk  and  prance : 
Nor  wars  are  seen, 
Unless  upon  the  green 
Two  harmless  lambs  are  butting  one  the  other, 
Whksh  done,  both  bleating  run,  each  to  his  mother ; 
And  wounds  are  never  found, 
Save  what  the  ploughnshare  gives  the  ground 

)  "  Do  I  proaoanee  Balelsh  a  poet  r  Not,  perhapt,  In  the  Jadfment  of  a  Mrere  crtUdsm.  In  his 
VUm>  day*  he  waa  too  much  occopled  In  aoUon  to  have  cultivated  all  the  powen  of  a  poet,  whkb 
reqfnlrc  aoiltade  and  perpctval  meditation.  Be  potaesaed  not  perhaps  the  copious,  vivid,  and  crea- 
tive powers  of  Spenser,  but  atlU  we  can  perceive  In  him  some  traits  of  attxacUon  and  excellence, 
wtaleh  perfaapo  even  ^woser  wanted.  If  leas  diversified  than  that  gifted  bard,  he  would,  I  think, 
kavc  been  wove  Swdble  and  sublime.  Hla  tanacca  would  have  been  glsantlo,  and  hla  Tcto(MA«^ 
daiinf .**— Sir  E§ntam  Mrf^fm. 

13^ 
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Here  are  no  false  entrapping  baits, 
To  hasten  too,  tuo  hasty  fates  j 
Unless  it  be 
The  fond  credulity 
Of  silly  fish,  which  worldling-like,  still  look 
Upon  the  liait,  but  never  on  the  hook : 
Nor  envy,  unless  among 
The  birds,  for  prize  of  their  sweet  song. 

Go !  let  the  diving  negro  seek 
For  gems  hid  in  some  forlorn  creek ; 
We  all  pearls  scorn, 
Save  what  the  dewy  mom 
Congeals  upon  each  little  spire  of  grass, 
Which  careless  shepherds  beat  down  as  tlicy  pass ; 
And  gold  ne'er  here  appears, 
Save  what  the  yellow  Ceres  bears. 

Blest  silent  groves  1  0  may  ye  be 
For  ever  mirth's  best  nursery ! 
May  pure  contents 
For  ever  pitch  their  tents 
Upon  these  downs,  these  meads,  these  rock?,  these  mountains, 
And  peace  still  slumber  by  these  purling  fountains  I 
Which  we  may  every  year 
Find  when  we  come  a  fishing  here  1 

THE   nymph's   reply   TO   THE   PASSIONATE   SHEPHERD.* 

If  all  the  world  and  Love  were  jroong, 
And  truth  on  every  Shepherd's  tongue, 
These  pleasures  might  my  passion  move 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

But  fading  flowers  in  every  field, 
To  winter  floods  tlieir  treasures  yield ; 
A  honey 'd  tongue— a  heart  of  gall. 
Is  Fancy's  spring,  but  Sorrow's  falL 

Tliy  gown,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses, 
Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle,  and  thy  posies, 
Are  all  soon  wither'd,  broke,  forgotten, 
In  Folly  ripe,  in  Reason  rotten. 

Thy  belt  of  straw,  and  ivy-buds, 
Thy  coral  clasps,  and  amber  studs, 
Can  me  with  no  enticements  move, 
To  live  witli  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

But  could  Youth  last,  could  Love  still  breed  | 
Had  joys  no  date,  had  Age  no  need } 
Then  those  delights  my  mind  might  move 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

1  Sec  tke  iDTlUitlon  oftlie  Aepherd  by  Mnilow,  p.  ST. 
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A    TISION    UPON   THE    VAERIE    QUEENS.^ 

Methought  I  saw  the  gravef  where  Laiira^  Iny, 

Within  that  temple,  where  tlie  vestal  flame 
Was  wont  to  bum ;  and,  passing  by  tliat  way, 

To  see  that  buried  dust  of  living  fame, 
Whose  tomb  fair  Love,  and  fairer  Virtue  kept : 

All  suddenly  I  saw  the  Faerie  Queene ; 
At  whose  approach  the  soul  of  Petrarch  wept, 

And,  from  tlienceibrth,  those  Graces  were  not  seen ; 
For  they  this  Queen  attended ;  in  whose  stead 

Oblivion  laid  him  down  on  Laura's  hearse : 
Hcreat  the  hardest  stones  were  seen  to  bleed, 

And  groans  of  buried  ghosts  the  heavens  did  pierca . 
Where  Homer's  spright  did  tremble  all  for  grief, 
And  cursed  the  access  of  that  celestial  thief  I 

THE    soul's  errand.' 

Go,  Soul,  the  Body's  guest. 

Upon  a  thankless  errand ; 
Fear  not  to  touch  the  best ; 

The  truth  shall  be  thy  warrant 
Go,  since  I  needs  must  die, 
And  give  them  all  the  lieu 

Go,  tell  the  Court  it  glows, 

And  shines  like  painted  wood ; 
Go,  tell  the  Church  it  shows 

What's  good,  but  does  no  good. 
If  Court  and  Church  reply. 
Give  Court  and  Church  the  lie. 

Tell  Potentates,  they  live 

Acting,  but  oh  1  their  actions 
Not  loved,  unless  they  give ; 

Nor  strong,  but  by  their  factions. 
If  Potentates  reply, 
Give  Potentates  the  lie. 

1  *•  A  Mgher  atndn  of  oompUinent  cannot  well  be  conceived  ttan  tlila,  which  nUiee  yonr  ides  eren 
or  Uail  which  It  dUpwnges  In  oomparlaon,  and  makes  yon  fbd  that  nothing  could  have  torn  the 
wrttrr  from  hto  Idolatrous  enthoslaim  for  Petrarch  and  his  Lanra's  tomb,  but  Spenser's  mafic  vene 
and  divtzier  Faerie  Queene— the  one  lifted  abore  mortality,  the  other  brought  from  the  skies.'*— Bb'ltft- 

••  I  have  been  always  singularly  struck  and  delighted  with  the  tone,  Inmgery,  and  expression  of 
this  extraordinary  sonneL  The  author  most  at  this  time  have  been  deeply  read  In  works  of  poetkinl 
BuDcy.  and  highly  Imbued  wtth  their  spirit.  MUton  had  deeply  studied  this  sonnet;  for  In  hU  com- 
poflUona  of  the  same  dasa,  he  has  evidently,  more  than  once,  the  very  rhythm  and  construction.  «• 
wefl  as  cast  of  thought,  of  this  noble,  though  brief  composition."— Sir  Sftrion  Brydget. 

t  The  lady  to  whom  l^trarch  addressed  so  much  of  his  beautiftil  poetry. 

t  This  poem  appeared  anonymously  in  **  Davison's  FoetkaU  Rhapsody,"  In  18M,  and  has  been 
•served  to  Sb*  Walter  Raleigh.  X  have  therefore  given  It  a  place  htre  with  his  poems,  although  there 
>■  no  certainty  about  It.  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  always  good  authority  In  every  question  of  Engllvh 
UieratarB,  places  It  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  RalelgVs  poeras,  and  says :— "  I  know  no  author  m 
eapsMe  of  writing  It  as  Raleigh;  but,  whoever  was  the  anthor.  It  is  ii  poem  of  uncommon  beauty 
sad  aiertt,  and  glowing  with  all  that  moral  pathos,  which  Is  one  of  the  Urs*.  charms  In  the  oonivost 
ttaas  of  gantm.**    R  Is  here  printed  as  Ir  Sir  E.  Rrydges's  edltkm. 


fJAlIIS 


Tell  men  or  bigh  condition, 
That  nile  atbiti  of  slate, 

Thnit  purpose  is  ambition ; 
"■    ■  --.e  on\f  h«to. 


■e  then 


reply. 


Ami  ir 

Tlicn  I 

Tell  dune  that  bnve  il  most, 

The;  beg  for  more  by  Bpenilinit, 
Who,  in  tijeir  greatest  eosl. 

Seek  noibing  Lui  commen.liim. 
And  if  they  molie  reply. 
Spare  not  to  give  the  lie. 
Tell  Zeal  it  Inrks  devotion ; 

Tell  Love  ilia  but  Iiui; 
Tell  Time  it  is  but  motioa ; 

Tell  Flesh  it  is  but  duM: 
And  -wish  them  not  reply, 
For  thou  must  give  the  lie. 
Tell  Age  il  doily  vostelL 

Tell  Honor  how  it  alters; 
TpII  Beauty  that  it  blaneth  ; 

Tell  Favor  tliBI  elie  fUters: 
Attd  as  they  do  reply. 
Give  every  one  ibe  lie. 
Tell  Wil  how  mnch  il  wnWKlca 

In  fickle  point!  of  nicenesii ; 
Tell  Wisdom  she  entangles 


Herself  i^ 


.,.ly, 


l>  the  lie. 
Tell  Physic  of  Iter  boldnMs; 

Tell  Skill  il  is  pretension  ; 
Tell  Charity  of  coldness ; 

Tell  Law  it  is  contention : 
And  if  they  yield  reply. 
Then  give  tliem  still  the  lie. 
Tell  Fortune  of  hei  blindness ; 

Tell  Notute  of  decoy; 
Tril  Friendship  of  unkinjjiessj 

Tell  Justice  of  delay: 
And  if  they  do  reply, 
Then  give  them  all  ilie  lie. 
Tell  Arts  ibpy  have  no  souttdneu, 

Bill  ■Vftry  by  estceniiiig 
Tell  Scboola  they  lack  profbundneM 

And  sla).<l  too  mi><.li  on  seeming. 
If  Aru  Bnd  Schools  reply, 
Give  Arts  and  Schooti  the  lie. 
Tell  Faith  It's  Sed  the  city; 

Telt  bow  the  Country  errelh; 
Toll  Manhood,  shakes  off  pity; 

Tell  Virtue,  least  prefcrretli. 
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And  if  they  do  reply, 
Spare  not  to  give  the  lie. 

So,  when  thou  hast,  as  I 

Commanded  thee,  done  blabbing, 
Although  to  give  the  lie 

Deserves  no  less  tlian  stabbing ; 
Yet  stab  at  thee  who  will, 
No  stab  the  Soul  can  kill. 

Tlie  following  most  affectionate  and  toucln'ng  letter,  written  by  Raleigh  to 
his  wife,  after  his  condemnation,  cannot  be  omitted  >— 

You  shall  receive,  my  dear  wife,  my  last  words  in  these  my 
last  lines ;  my  love  I  send  you,  that  you  may  keep  when  1  am 
dead,  and  my  counsel,  that  you  may  rememher  it  when  I  am  no 
more.  I  would  not  with  my  will  present  you  sorrows,  dear  Bess ; 
let  them  go  to  the  grave  with  me,  and  be  buried  in  the  dust.  And 
seeing  that  it  is  not  the  will  of  Grod  that  I  shall  see  you  any  more, 
bear  my  destruction  patiently,  and  with  an  heart  like  yourself. 

First,  I  send  you  all  the  thanks  which  my  heart  can  conceive, 
or  my  words  express,  for  your  many  travails  and  cares  for  me ; 
which  though  they  have  not  taken  effect  as  you  wished,  yet  my 
debt  to  you  is  not  the  less ;  but  pay  it  I  never  shall  in  this  world. 

Secondly,  I  beseech  you,  for  the  love  you  bare  me  living,  that 
you  do  not  hide  yourself  many  days,  but  by  your  travails  seek  to 
help  the  miserable  fortunes  and  the  right  of  your  poor  child.  Your 
mourning  cannot  avail  me  that  am  but  dust. 

Thirdly,  you  shall  understand,  that  my  lands  were  conveyed 
bona  Jidt  to  my  child  ;  the  writings  were  drawn  at  midsummer 
was  twelve  months,  as  divers  can  witness ;  and  I  trust  my  blood 
will  quench  their  malice  who  desired  my  slaughter,  that  they  will 
not  seek  also  to  kill  you  and  yours  with  extreme  poverty.  To 
what  friend  to  direct  you  I  know  not,  for  all  mine  have  left  me  in 
the  true  time  of  trial.  Most  sorry  am  I,  that,  being  thus  surprised 
by  death,  I  can  leave  you  no  better  estate ;  Gknl  hath  prevented 
all  my  determinations, — that  great  God  which  worketh  all  in  all ; 
and  if  you  can  live  free  from  want,  care  for  no  more,  for  the  rest 
is  but  a  vanity  :  love  God,  and  begin  betimes — in  him  you  shall 
find  true,  everlasting,  and  endless  comfort ;  when  you  have  tra- 
vailed and  wearied  yourself  with  all  sorts  of  worldly  cogitations, 
you  shall  sit  down  by  sorrow  in  the  end.  Teach  your  son  also  to 
serve  and  fear  God  whilst  he  is  young,  that  the  fear  of  God  may 
grow  up  in  him  ;  then  will  God  be  an  husband  to  you,  and  a 
father  to  him — an  husband  and  a  father  that  can  never  be  taken 
from  you. 

Baylie  oweth  me  a  thousand  pounds,  and  Aryan  six  hundred ; 
in  Jemesey  also  I  have  much  owing  me.  Dear  wife,  I  beseech 
you,  for  my  souPs  sake,  pay  all  poor  men.     When  I  am  dead,  uvi 
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doubt  you  shall  be  much  sought  unto,  for  the  world  thinks  I  was 
very  rich :  have  a  care  to  the  fair  pretences  of  men,  for  no  greater 
misery  can  befall  you  in  this  life,  than  to  become  a  prey  unto  the 
world,  and  after  to  be  despised.  I  speak  (God  knows)  not  to  dis- 
suade you  from  marriage,  for  it  will  be  best  for  you,  botn  in  respect 
of  God  and  the  world.  As  for  me,  I  am  no  more  yours,  nor  you 
mine ;  death  hath  cut  us  asunder,  and  God  hath  divided  me  from 
the  world,  and  you  from  me.  Remember  your  poor  child  for  his 
father's  sake,  who  loved  you  in  his  happiest  estate.  1  sued  for 
my  life,  but  God  knows  it  was  for  you  and  yours  that  I  desired 
it :  for  know  it,  my  dear  w^ife,  your  child  is  the  child  of  a  true 
man,  who  in  his  own  respect  despiseth  death  and  his  misshapen 
and  ugly  forms.  I  cannot  write  much  ;  God  knows  how  hardly 
I  steal  this  time  when  all  sleep ;  and  it  is  also  time  for  me  to  sepa- 
rate my  thoughts  from  the  world.  Beg  my  dead  body,  which 
living  was  denied  you,  and  either  lay  it  in  Sherboume,  or  Exe- 
ter church  by  my  father  and  mother.  1  can  say  no  more ;  time 
and  death  call  me  away.  The  everlasting  God,  powerful,  infi- 
nite, and  inscrutable  God  Almighty,  who  is  goodness  itself,  the 
true  light  and  life,  keep  you  and  yours,  and  have  mercy  upon 
me,  and  forgive  my  persecutors  and  false  accusers,  and  send  us 
to  meet  in  his  glorious  kingdom.  My  dear  wife,  farewell;  bless 
'"y  boy,  pray  for  me,  and  let  my  true  God  hold  you  both  in 
his  arms. 

Yours  that  was,  but  now  not  mine  own, 

Walter  Raleigh. 


LADY  ELIZABETH  CAREY.' 


Of  the  history  of  this  lady,  nothing  satisfactory  can  be  obtained.  She  wrote 
a  tragedy,  entitled  « Mariam,  the  fair  Queen  of  Jewry,"  written  by  that 
learned,  virtuous,  and  truly  noble  lady,  «E.  C.  1613."  It  is  written  in  al- 
ternate verse,  and  with  a  chorus  aAer  tlie  manner  of  the  Greek  tragedians. 
She  died  probably  some  time  in  tlie  reign  of  James  the  First  The  fbUowing 
is  the  chorus  in  Act  IV.  of  Mariam : — 

ON    FORGIVENESS    OF    INJURIES. 

The  fairest  action  of  our  human  life 
Is  scorning  to  revenge  an  injury ; 
For  who  forgives  without  a  further  strife. 
His  adversary's  heart  to  him  dotli  tie. 
And  'tis  a  firmer  conquest  truly  said, 
To  win  tlie  heart,  than  overthrow  the  head. 

If  we  a  worthy  enemy  do  find, 

To  yield  to  wonh  it  must  be  nobly  done ; 

I  OenenUly  spelled  CMrew,  bnt  Incorrectly. 
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But  if  of  baser  meUiI  be  his  mind, 

In  base  revenge  there  is  no  honoi  won. 
Wlio  would  a  worthy  courage  overthrow, 
And  who  would  wrestle  with  a  worthless  foe  ? 

We  say  our  hearts  are  great  and  cannot  yield ; 

Because  they  cannot  yield,  it  proves  them  j»oor ; 
Great  hearts  are  task'd  beyond  their  power,  but  seid 
The  weakest  lion  will  the  loudest  roar. 
Truth's  school  ibr  certain  doth  this  same  allow, 
High-heartedness  doth  sometimes  teach  to  bow. 

A  noble  heart  doth  t^ch  a  virtuous  scorn, 

To  scorn  to  owe  a  duty  overlong ; 
To  scorn  to  be  for  benefits  forborne, 
To  scorn  to  lie,  to  scorn  to  do  a  wrong. 
To  scorn  to  bear  an  injury  in  mind, 
To  scorn  a  free-bom  heart  slave-like  to  bind. 

But  if  for  wrongs  we  needs  revenge  must  have, 

Then  be  our  vengeance  of  the  noblest  kind ; 
Do  we  his  body  from  our  fury  save, 

And  let  our  hate  prevail  against  our  mind  ? 
What  can  'gainst  him  a  greater  vengeance  be. 
Than  make  his  foe  more  worthy  far  than  he  ? 

Had  Mariam  scom'd  to  leave  a  due  unpaid, 

She  would  to  Herod  then  have  paid  her  love ; 
And  not  have  been  by  sullen  passion  swayed. 
To  Rx  her  thoughts  all  injury  above 
Is  virtuous  pride.     Had  Mariam  thus  been  proud, 
Long  famous  life  to  her  had  been  allowed. 


SAMUEL  DANIEL.     1562—1610. 


Wx  know  but  little  of  the  personal  history  of  Samuel  DanieL  Ho  wns  the 
•on  of  a  music  master,  and  was  born  near  Taunton,  in  Somerset^ihire,  in 
1562.  In  1579  he  entered  Oxford,  and  lefl  it  at  the  end  of  three  years  with- 
out taking  his  degree.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  retired  to  a  farm  in 
his  imtive  county,  and  died  in  1619. 

His  most  elaborate  work  is  «  Tlie  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  between  the 
Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,"  which  is  rather  an  uninteresting  work,  for 
the  reason  that  you  see  in  it  more  of  the  correctness  of  the  annalist  than  tho 
fency  of  the  poet.  Sound  morality,  prudential  wisdom,  and  occasional  touches 
of  the  pathetic,  delivered  in  a  style  of  great  perspicuity,  will  be  recognised 
throughout  his  work;  but  neither  warmth,  passion,  nor  sublimity,  r>^T  the 
most  distant  trace  of  enthusiasm,  can  be  found  to  animate  the  mass.  But 
some  of  his  minor  poems,  especially  his  moral  epistles,  have  irreat  merit, 
abounding  in  original  thought,  expressed  in  clear,  simple,  and  vigorous  lan- 
guage. A  very  discriminating  and  candid  critic  says,  ^  We  find  both  in  hi* 
poetry  and  prose  such  a  legitimate  and  rational  flow  of  language,  as  ap- 
proaches nearer  the  style  of  the  eighteenth  than  the  sixteenth  century,  aud 
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or'  which  we  mny  wifely  assert,  that  it  will  never  become  obsolete.     He  ccr- 
tainl,'  was  the  Atlicus  of  his  day."  * 

EaUANIMITT. 

He  tliat  of  such  a  height  hath  built  his  mind, 
Ami  rear*d  the  dwelling  of  his  thoughts  so  strong, 
As  neither  fear  nor  hope  can  shake  the  frame 
Of  his  resolved  powers ;  nor  all  the  wind 
Of  vanity  or  malice  pierce  to  wrong 
His  settled  peace,  or  to  disturb  the  same : 
What  a  fair  seat  hath  he,  from  whence  he  may 
The  boundless  wastes  axid  wilds  of  man  survey  f 

And  with  how  free  an  eye  doth  he  look  down 
Upon  those  lower  regions  of  turmoil  1 
Where  all  the  storms  of  passions  mainly  beat 
On  flesh  and  blood :  where  honor,  power,  renown, 
Are  only  gay  afflictions,  golden  toil ; 
Where  greatness  stands  upon  as  feeble  feet 
As  frailty  doth ;  and  only  great  doth  seem 
To  little  minds,  who  do  it  so  esteem. 

He  looks  upon  the  mightiest  monarchs*  wars 
But  only  as  on  stately  robberies ; 
Where  evermore  the  fortune  that  prevails 
Must  be  the  right :  the  ill-succeeding  mars 
The  fairest  and  die  best-faced  enterprise. 
Great  pirate  Pompey  lesser  pirates  quails : 
J  ustico,  he  sees,  (as  if  seduced,)  still 
Conspires  with  power,  whose  cause  must  not  be  ilL 

He  sees  tlie  face  of  right  t*  appear  as  manifold 
As  are  the  passions  of  uncertain  man ; 
Who  puts  it  in  all  colors,  all  attires, 
To  serve  his  ends,  and  make  his  courses  hold. 
He  sees,  tliat  let  deceit  work  what  it  can, 
Plot  and  contrive  base  ways  to  high  desires. 
That  the  all-guiding  Providence  doth  yet 
All  disappoint,  and  mock  this  smoke  of  wit 

And  whilst  distraught  ambition  compasses. 
And  is  encompassed ;  whilst  as  craft  deceives, 
And  is  deceived ;  whilst  man  doth  ransack  man, 
And  builds  on  blood,  and  rises  by  distress; 
And  th'  inheritance  of  desolation  leaves 
To  great-expecting  hopes :  he  looks  thereon 
As  from  the  shore  of  peace,  with  unwet  eye, 
And  bears  no  venture  in  impiety. 

Thus,  madam,  fares  that  man,  that  hath  prepared 
A  rest  for  his  desires ;  and  sees  all  things 
Beneath  him ;  and'  hath  Icam'd  this  book  of  man. 
Full  of  tlie  notes  of  frailty;  and  compared  " 

The  best  of  glory  with  her  sufferings : 
By  whom,  I  rfee,  you  labor  all  you  can 
To  plant  your  heart ;  and  set  your  thoughts  as  near 
His  glorious  mansion  as  your  powers  can  bear. 


1  Beid— notioM  of  Daniel  In  HMdley'B  "  BMuUes  of  A  ndent  Enirllsh  Poetry  ;**  tn  tlM  R«tro«pec(hrS 
Revlrw  Till,  ft?    and  In  Drakr  «  ShakBpenre,  1.  611. 
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RICHARD   THE   SECOND, 

Ili€  Martang  be/ore  fas  Murder  in  Pomfrd  Castle. 

Whether  the  soul  Nceives  intelligence, 
By  hcT  near  genius,  of  the  body's  end, 
And  so  imparts  a  sadness  to  the  seiiitc, 
Foregoing  nun  whereto  it  doth  tend ; 
Or  whether  nature  else  hath  conference 
With  pr6found  sleep,  ami  so  doth  warning  send, 
By  prophetising  dreams,  what  hurt  is  near, 
Aiid  gives  the  heavy  careful  heart  to  fear : 

Howerer,  so  it  is,  the  now  sad  king, 
Toes'd  here  and  there  his  quiet  to  confound, 
Feels  a  strange  weight  of  sorrows  gathering 
Upon  his  trembling  heart,  and  sees  no  ground ; 
Feels  sudden  terror  bring  cold  shivering ; 
Lists  not  to  eat,  still  muses,  sleeps  unsound ; 
His  senses  droop.  Lis  steady  eyes  imquick, 
And  much  he  ails,  and  yet  he  is  not  sick. 

The  morning  of  that  day  which  was  his  last, 

AAer  a  weary  rest,  rising  to  pain, 

Out  at  a  little  grate  his  eyes  he  cast 

Upon  those  bordering  hills  and  open  plain. 

Where  others'  liberty  makes  him  complain 

The  more  his  own,  and  grieves  his  soul  the  more, 

Conferring  captive  crowns  with  freedom  poor. 

0  happy  man,  saith  he,  that  lo  I  see, 

Grazing  his  cattle  in  those  pleasant  fields, 

If  he  but  knew  his  good.     How  blessed  he 

That  feels  not  what  affliction  greatness  yields  1 

Other  than  what  he  is  he  would  not  be, 

Nor  cliange  his  state  with  liiin  that  sceptre  wields. 

Thine,  thine  is  that  true  life :  iliat  is  to  live 

To  rest  secure,  and  not  rise  up  to  grieve. 

Thou  sitt'st  at  home  safe  by  thy  quiet  fire, 
And  hear'st  of  otliers'  liarins,  but  fearest  none : 
And  there  thou  teirst  of  kings,  and  who  %spiro, 
Who  fail,  who  rise,  wao  triumph,  who  do  tuuan. 
Perhaps  thou  talk'st  of  me,  and  dost  inquire 
Of  my  restraint,  why  here  I  live  alone, 
And  pitiest  thb  my  miserable  fall ; 
For  pity  must  have  part— envy  not  all. 

Thrice  happy  you  that  look  as  from  the  shore, 
And  have  no  venture  in  the  wreck  you  see ; 
No  interest,  no  occasion  to  deplore 
Other  men's  travels,  while  yourselves  sit  free. 
How  much  doth  your  sweet  rest  make  us  the  more 
To  see  our  misery  and  what  we  be : 
Whose  blinded  greatness,  ever  in  turmoil, 
Still  seeking  happy  life,  makes  life  a  toil 

14 
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GILES  FLETCHER.     1588—1623 

This  truly  pleasing  Cliristian  poet,  the  brother  of  Phineas  Fletcher,  who, 
lu  the  words  of  old  Antony  Wood,  **  was  equally  beloved  of  the  Muses  and 
Graces,"  was  bom  1588.  But  very  little  is  known  of  his  life.  He  has,  how- 
ever, immortalized  his  name  by  tliat  beautiful  poem  entitled,  (^Christ^s  Victory 
and  Triumph  in  Heaven  and  Earth  over  and  aAer  Death :"  a  poem  which 
displays  great  sweetness,  united  to  harmony  of  numbers.  Headley  styles  il 
«rich  and  picturesque,"  and  Campbell'  says,  that  ** inferior  as  he  is  to  Spen 
ser  and  Milton,  he  might  be  figured,  in  his  happiest  moments,  as  a  link  oi 
connection  in  our  poetry  between  those  congenial  spirits,  for  he  reminds  ui 
of  both,  and  evidently  gave  hints  to  the  latter,  in  a  poem  on  the  same  subjecv 
with  Paradise  Regained." 

REDEMPTION. 

When  I  remember  Clirist  our  burden  bears, 

I  look  for  glory,  but  find  misery ; 
I  look  for  joy,  but  find  a  sea  of  tears ; 

I  look  that  we  should  live,  and  find  Him  die ; 
I  look  for  angels'  songs,  and  hear  Him  cry : 
Thus  what  I  look,  I  cannot  find  so  well ; 
Or,  rutlier,  what  I  find  I  cannot  tell ; 
These  banks  so  narrow  are,  those  streams  so  highly  swell 

Christ  suifers,  and  in  this  his  tears  begin; 

Sufiers  for  us— and  our  joy  springs  in  this ; 
Suficrs  to  death — here  is  his  manhood  seen ; 
Suffers  to  rise— and  here  his  Godhead  is ; 
For  man,  that  could  not  by  himself  have  ris*, 
Out  of  the  grave  doth  by  the  Godhead  rise ; 
And  God,  tliat  could  not  die,  in  manhood  dies, 
That  we  in  both  might  live  by  that  sweet  sacrifice. 

A  tree  was  first  the  instrument  of  strife. 

Where  Eve  to  sin  her  soul  did  prostitute ; 
A  tree  is  now  the  instrument  of  life. 

Though  ill  that  trunk  and  tliis  fair  body  suit ; 
Ah !  ciyscd  tree,  and  yet  O  blessed  fruit  I 
lliRt  death  to  Him,  tliis  life  to  us  doth  give : 
Strange  is  tlie  cure,  when  things  past  cure  revive, 
And  the  Physician  dies  to  make  his  patient  live. 

Sweet  Eden  was  the  arbor  of  delight. 

Yet  in  his  honey-flowers  our  poison  blew ; 
Sad  Gcthseman,  the  Tx)wer  of  baleful  night. 
Where  Christ  a  health  of  poison  for  us  drew. 
Yet  all  our  honey  in  that  poison  grew : 
So  we  from  sweetest  flowers  could  suck  our  bane. 
And  Christ  from  bitter  venom  could  again 
Extract  life  out  of  deatli,  and  pleasure  out  of  pain. 

A  man  was  first  tlie  author  of  our  fall, 
A  Man  is  now  tlie  author  of  our  rise  j 


1  Spedment,  toL  IL  p.  I9t, 
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A  garden  was  the  place  wc  perishM  all, 

A  garden  is  the  place  Ho  pays  our  price : 

And  the  old  serpent,  with  a  new  device, 
Hath  fimnd  a  way  himself  for  to  beguile : 
So  he,  that  all  men  tangled  in  his  wile, 
Is  now  hy  one  Man  caught,  beguiled  with  his  own  guile. 

The  dewy  night  had  with  her  frosty  shade 

Immantled  all  the  world,  and  the  stiff  ground 
Sparkled  in  ice ;  only  the  Lord  that  made 
All  for  Himselii  Himself  dissolved  found, 
Sweat  witliout  heat,  and  bled  without  a  wound ; 
Of  heaven  and  earth,  and  God  and  man  Ibrlore, 
Thrice  begging  help  of  those  whose  sins  he  bore, 
And  tlirice  denied  of  those,  not  to  deny  had  swore. 


FRANCIS  BACON.     1561— 1G26. 

Him  Ibr  the  atudioaB  shnde 

Kind  natare  torm'd,  deeis  comprehensive,  dfr^ 

Exact,  and  elegant;  In  one  rldi  soul, 

Plato,  the  Stagryrite,  and  Tally  Joln'd, 

The  great  deliverer  he  I  who,  from  the  gloom 

Of  clAi«ter*d  monks  and  Jargon-tcachlng  acboola, 

Led  forth  the  true  philoaophy,  there  long 

Held  in  the  magic  chain  of  words  and  forms, 

▲nd  deflnitions  void. 

Thoxsoii. 

FRAircif  Bacoit,  Viscount  of  St  Albans,'  and  lord  high  chancellor  of  Eng 
land,  was  bom  in  London,  January  22, 1561.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal.  Ho  entered  Cambridge  attlie  early  age 
of  thirteen,  and  after  spending  four  years  tliere,  where  he  was  distinguished 
for  his  zealous  application  to  study,  and  for  the  extraordinary  maturity  of  his 
understanding,  he  went  abroad  and  travelled  in  France.  But  his  fadier  dying 
suddenly  in  1579,  and  leaving  but  very  little  property,  he  hastily  returned  to 
England,  and  prosecuted  the  study  of  the  law.  He  did  not,  however,  neglect 
philosophy,  for  not  far  from  this  period  he  planned  his  great  work,  « Tlie 
Instauration  of  the  Sciences."  In  1590  he  obtained  the  post  of  counsel  extra- 
ordinary to  the  queen,  and  three  years  after  he  had  a  seat  in  parliament  from 
Middlesex.  On  the  accession  of  James  L  new  honors  awaited  him.  He  was 
knighted  in  1603.  In  1607  he  married  Alice,  daughter  of  Benedict  Barnhom, 
Esq.,  alderman  of  London,  by  whom  he  had  a  considerable  fortune,  but  iio 
children.  In  subsequent  years  he  obtained  successively  the  offices  of  king's 
counsel,  solicitor  general,  and  attorney  gencraL  In  1617  the  king  presented 
the  great  seal  to  him;  in  1618  he  obtained  the  title  of  lord  high  chancellor  of 
England,  and  about  six  months  after  the  title  of  Baron  of  Verulam,  which  title 
gave  place  in  the  following  year  to  that  of  Viscount  of  St  Albans.  But  a 
** killing  frost"  was  soon  to  nip  these  buds  of  honor:  his  fall  and  disgrace 

1  This  la  a  town  In  Hertfbrdshire,  flunous  for  the  two  battles  fbui^ht  In  1455  and  14<l*.  betw«K-n  the 
two  rival  bouses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  It  was  ancienUy  called  Vorulam,  whence  liaooo'v  fcubee- 
VBDl  title  of  honor,  Baron  Verulam. 
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were  at  hand.  In  1621  a  parliamentary  inquiry  was  instituted  into  his  con- 
duct as  judge,  which  ended  in  his  condemnation  and  disgrace,  for  having 
received  numerous  presents  or  bribes  from  parties  whose  cases  were  brouglit 
before  him  for  decision.  He  fully  confessed  to  the  twenty-three  articles  of 
fraud,  deceit,  mal-practice,  and  corruption  which  were  laid  to  his  charge; 
and  when  waited  on  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  appointed  to 
inquire  whedier  the  confession  was  subscribed  by  himself^  he  answered,  <*  It 
is  my  hand,  my  act,  my  heart :  I  beseech  your  lordships  to  be  merciful  to  a 
broken  reed."  He  was  fined  j£40,000;  sent  prisoner  to  the  Tower;  and  de- 
clared incapable  of  any  office  or  employment  in  the  state.  Afler  a  short  con- 
finement he  was  rclecised,  and  in  1625  obtained  a  full  pardon.  He  died  on 
the  9di  of  April,  1626. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  works  of  this  wonderful  man: 
1.  His  "  Essays  or  Counsels,  Civil  and  Moral."  They  were  published  in  1596, 
80  that  Shakspeare,  who  lived  twenty  years  afler,  and  during  which  time 
wrote  liis  best  plays,  had  the  benefit  of  their  perusal :  and  what  delight  and 
what  profit  must  such  a  genius  as  his  have  derived  from  them ;  for  no  book 
contains  a  greater  fund  of  useful  knowledge,  or  displays  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  human  life  and  manners.  "  It  may  be  read,"  says  the  great 
Scotch  philosopher,  Dugald  Stewart,  «  from  beginning  to  end  in  a  few  hours, 
and  yet,  af\er  the  twentieth  perusal,  one  seldom  fails  to  remark  in  it  some- 
thing overlooked  before." 

2.  "Tlie  Proficience  and  Advancement  of  Learning."  This  forms  the 
first  part  of  his  great  work  aflerwards  published  under  the  title  of  Instauratio 
Scieniiarumj  «  The  Reform  in  tlie  Study  of  tlie  Sciences."  It  is  divided  into 
two  books :  the  first  chiefly  considers  the  objections  to  learning,  and  points  out 
the  many  impediments  to  its  progress :  the  second,  the  distribution  of  know- 
ledge, which  he  divides  into  three  parts.  "The  parts  of  human  learning," 
says  he,  "  have  reference  to  tlie  three  parts  of  man's  understanding,  which  is 
the  seat  of  learning :  History  to  his  Memory,  Poesy  to  his  Imagination,  and 
Philosophy  to  his  Reason."  He  gives  also  a  full  genealogical  table  of  know- 
ledge, agreeably  to  tliis  distribution.    This  is  a  work  of  vast  learning. 

3.  His  celebrated  treatise  "  Of  tlie  Wisdom  and  Learning  of  the  Ancionts.** 
The  object  of  this  is  to  show  that  all  the  allegories  and  fables  of  antiquity 
have  some  concealed  meaning,  which  had  never  been  sufiiciently  explained. 
In  the  interpretation  of  these  ancient  mysteries,  he  has  displayed  his  re- 
markable sagacity  and  penetration,  besides  interspersing  throughout  various 
important  observations  on  collateral  subjects. 

4.  The  Novum  Organumy  or  "New  Instrument,"  or  "Method  of  Studying 
the  Sciences."  This  is  tlie  great  work  which  has  immortaJixed  his  name,  and 
placed  liim  at  tlio  head  of  the  philosophic  world.  Tlie  great  Greek  philoso* 
pher  Aristotle  called  his  philosopldoal  work  llie  "Organum."  Tlie  "Method" 
which  he  adopted  in  scientific  inquiries  was  rather  to  frame  systeinsand  lay 
down  principles,  and  then  to  seek  or  make  tilings  conform  tliereto.  But  Lord 
Bacon,  in  his  "  New  Method,"  insists  upon  the  duty  of  carefully  ascertaining 
facts  in  the  first  place,  and  then  reasoning  upon  them  towards  conclusions. 
"Man,"  he  says,  "who  is  the  servant  and  interpreter  of  nature,  can  act  and 
understand  no  further  than  he  has,  either  in  operation  or  in  contemplation,  ob- 
served of  tlie  method  and  order  of  nature."  And  again,  "  Men  have  sought 
to  make  a  world  from  their  own  conceptions,  and  to  draw  from  tlieir  own 
minds  all  tlie  materials  which  they  employed :  but  if,  instead  of  doing  so, 

ftey  htu\  con«»ulted  experience  and  observation,  they  would  have  hftd  fhots 
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and  not  opinions  to  reason  about,  and  might  ultimately  have  arrived  at  tlie 
knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  material  world."  Thus  Bacon 
established  the  method  of  Induction*  as  the  only  true  key  to  tlie  temple  of 
knowledge,  and  has  tlierefore  been  called  the  Father  of  the  Inductive  Phi* 
losophy.  **The  power  and  compass,"  says  Professor  Playfair,  "of  a  mind 
which  could  form  such  a  plan  beforehand,  and  trace  not  merely  the  outline. 
but  many  of  the  most  minute  ramifications  of  sciences  which  did  not  yet 
exist,  must  be  an  object  of  admiration  to  all  succeeding  ages."* 

Such  is  a  brief  and  meagre  view  of  the  wonderful  intellectual  labors  of 
this  extraordinary  man.  He  was  not  insensible  of  tlieir  value,  for  his  last 
will  contains  this  remarkable  passage :  "  My  name  and  memory  I  leave  to 
isreign  nations  and  to  my  own  country  after  some  time  is  passed  over."^ 

DIVERSE    OBJECTS    OF    MEN   TO    GAIN    KNOWLEDGE. 

Men  have  entered  into  a  desire  of  learning  and  knowledge 
sometimes  upon  a  natural  curiosity  and  inquisitive  appetite ; 
sometimes  to  entertain  their  minds  with  variet}'  and  delight;  some- 
times for  ornament  and  reputation  ;  and  sometimes  to  enable  them 
to  rictory  of  wit  and  contradiction ;  and  most  times  for  lucre  and 
profession ;  and  seldom  sincerely  to  give  a  true  account  of  their 
gift  of  reason  to  the  benefit  and  use  of  man.  As  if  there  were 
sousrht  in  knowledge  a  couch  whereupon  to  rest  a  searching  and 
restless  -spirit ;  or  a  terrace  for  a  wandering  and  variable  mind  to 
walk  up  and  down  with  a  fair  prospect ;  or  a  tower  of  state  for  a 
proud  mind  to  raise  itself  upon ;  or  a  fort  or  commanding  ground 
for  strife  and  contention ;  or  a  shop  for  profit  or  sale ;  and  not  a 
rich  store-house  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the  relief  of 
man's  estate. 

PRESERVATION  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

As  water,  whether  it  be  the  dew  of  heaven  or  the  springs  of 
the  earth,  doth  scatter  and  lose  itself  in  the  ground,  except  it  be 
collected  into  some  receptacle,  where  it  may,  by  union,  comfort 
and  sustain  itself;  and,  for  that  cause,  the  industry  of  man  hath 
framed  and  made  spring-heads,  conduits,  cisterns,  and  piX)ls ; 
which  men  have  accustomed  likewise  to  beautify  and  adorn  with 
accomplishments  of  magnificence  and  state,  as  well  as  of  use  and 

1  Tbl*  to  caned  tlie  inimeikM  tyatein,  firom  the  Latin  indutiio,  **%  leading  npi"  fh>ni  particular  fiu.t4 
to  feneral  oondnaiona. 

t  The  beat  edttkm  of  Bacon  la  that  by  Basil  Montacru,  17  vols.  Svo,  London.  It  hat  been  reprinted 
here  lo  tliree  voltnnea.  Bead,  particularly,  a  very  able  article  in  the  '*  Edinburgh  Beview,"  by  Mr 
caolar*  'nlTi  1»7*  Bead,  also,  two  in  the  "  BctrospccUve,**  Hi.  141,  and  iv.  SM;  also,  an  article  in 
the  third  toL  of  D^araeU'a  "  Amenities  of  Literature ;"  anotlter,  In  HaaUtt's  •*  Afe  of  Elizabeth  f 
and  the  work  recently  published  In  Dublin,  entitled  "Selections  from  Bacon,"  by  Thos.  W.  Atofll'tL 

I  '*  Who  to  there,  that,  npon  hearing  the  name  of  Lord  Bacon,  does  not  Instnntly  recognise  every 
thtag  of  gmlQa  the  most  profound,  every  thing  of  literature  the  most  extensive,  every  thing  of  dt*- 
eofvery  the  aioat  penetrating,  every  thing  of  observation  on  human  M/t  the  moat  dtottniui«i\A^  «nA 

/4» 
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necessity  :  so  knowledge,  whether  ii  descend  from  divine  inspira- 
tion or  spring  from  human  sense,  would  soon  perish  and  vanish  to 
oblivion,  if  it  were  not  preserved  in  books,  traditions,  conferences, 
and  places  appointed,  as  universities,  colleges,  and  schools  for  the 
receipt  and  comforting  the  same. 

PLEASURE    OF    KNOWLEDGE. 

The  pleasure  and  delight  of  knowledge  and  learning  far  sur- 
passeth  all  other  in  nature ;  for  shall  the  pleasures  of  the  affections 
80  exceed  the  pleasures  of  the  senses,  as  much  as  the  obtaining 
of  desire  or  victory  exceedeth  a  song  or  a  dinner ;  and  must  not, 
of  consequence,  tne  pleasures  of  the  intellect  or  understanding 
exceed  the  pleasures  of  the  affections  ?  We  see  in  all  other  plea- 
sures there  is  a  satiety,  and  after  they  be  used,  their  verdure  de- 
parteth ;  which  showeth  well  they  be  but  deceits  of  pleasure,  and 
not  pleasure,  and  that  it  was  the  novelty  which  pleased  and  not  the 
quality ;  and  therefore  we  see  that  voluptuous  men  turn  friars, 
and  ambitious  princes  turn  melancholy ;  but  of  knowledge  there 
is  no  satiety,^  but  satisfaction  and  appetite  are  perpetually  inter- 
changeable ;  and  therefore  appeareth  to  be  good,  in  itself  simply, 
without  fallacy  or  accident. 

THE   USES   OF    KNOWLEDGE. 

Learning  taketh  away  the  wildness,  and  barbarism,  and  fierce- 
ness of  men's  minds :  though  a  little  superficial  learning  doth 
rather  work  a  contrary  effect.  It  taketh  away  all  levity,  temerity, 
and  insolency,  by  copious  suggestion  of  all  doubts  and  difficulties, 
and  acquainting  the  mind  to  balance  reasons  on  both  sides,  and  to 
turn  back  the  first  offers  and  conceits  of  the  kind,  and  to  accept 
of  nothing  but  examined  and  tried.  It  taketh  away  vain  admira- 
tion of  any  thing,  which  is  the  root  of  all  weakness :  for  all  things 
are  admired,  either  because  they  are  new,  or  because  they  are 
great.  For  novelty,  no  man  wadeth  in  learning  or  contemplation 
thoroughly,  but  will  find  that  printed  in  his  heart,  "  /  know  no- 
things  Neither  can  any  man  marvel  at  the  play  of  puppets, 
that  goeth  behind  the  curtain,  and  adviseth  well  of  the  motion. 
And  for  magnitude,  as  Alexander  the  Great,  after  that  he  was 
used  to  great  armies,  and  the  great  conquests  of  the  spacious  pro- 
vinces in  Asia,  when  he  received  letters  out  of  Greece,  of  some 
fights  and  services  there,  which  were  commonly  for  a  passage,  or 
a  fort,  or  some  walled  town  at  the  most,  he  said,  **  It  seemed  to 
him,  that  he  was  advertised  of  the  battle  of  the  frogs  and  the  mice, 
•hat  the  old  tales  went  of."     So  certainly,  if  a  man  meditate  upon 

1  A  perpetual  Iteat  ornectar'd  aweeCa, 
Where  no  cru4e  surfeit  reUua.— Comvs. 
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the  universal  frame  of  nature,  the  earth  with  men  upon  it,  the 
divineness  of  soula  excepted,  will  not  seem  much  other  thLn 
an  ant-hilly  where  some  ants  carry  com,  and  some  carry  their 
young,  and  some  go  empty,  and  all  to  and  fro  a  little  heap  of  dust. 
It  taketh  away  or  mitigateth  fear  of  death,  or  adverse  fortune ; 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  impediments  of  virtue,  and  imperfec- 
tions of  manners.  For  if  a  man's  mind  be  deeply  seasoned  with 
the  consideration  of  the  mortaHty  and  corruptible  nature  of  things, 
he  will  easily  concur  with  Epictetus,  who  went  forth  one  day,  and 
saw  a  woman  weeping  for  her  pitcher  of  earth  that  was  broken ; 
and  went  forth  the  next  day,  and  saw  a  woman  weeping  for  her 
son  that  was  dead ;  and  thereupon  said,  *'  Yesttrday  I  saw  a  fra- 
gile thing  broken^  to-day  I  have  aeeti  a  mortal  thing  die.^*  And 
therefore  Virgil  did  excellently  and  profoundly  couple  the  know- 
ledge of  causes,  and  the  conquest  of  all  fears  together. 

It  were  too  long  to  go  over  the  particular  remedies  which 
learning  doth  minister  to  all  the  diseases  of  the  mind,  sometimes 
purging  the  ill  humors,  sometimes  opening  the  obstructions,  some- 
times helping  the  digestion,  sometimes  increasing  appetite,  some- 
times healing  the  wounds  and  exulcerations  thereof,  and  the  like ; 
and  therefore  I  will  conclude  with  the  chief  reason  of  all,  which 
is,  that  it  disposeth  the  constitution  of  the  mind  not  to  be  fixed  or 
settled  in  the  defects  thereof,  but  still  to  be  capable  and  suscepti- 
ble of  reformation.  For  the  unlearned  man  knows  not  what  it  is 
to  descend  into  himself,  or  to  call  himself  to  account ;  nor  the  plea- 
sure of  that  most  pleasant  life,  which  consists  in  our  daily  feehn^^ 
ourselves  to  become  better.  The  good  parts  he  hath,  he  will 
learn  to  show  to  the  full,  and  use  them  dexterously,  but  not  much 
to  increase  them :  the  faults  he  hath,  he  will  learn  how  to  hide 
and  color  them,  but  not  much  to  amend  them  :  like  an  ill  mower, 
that  mows  on  still  and  never  whets  his  scythe.  Whereas,  with 
the  learned  man  it  fares  otherwise,  that  he  doth  ever  intermix  the 
correction  and  amendment  of  his  mind  with  the  use  and  employ- 
ment thereof. 

STUDIES. 

Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for  ability.  Their 
chief  use  for  delight  is  in  privateness  and  retiring ;  for  ornament, 
is  in  discourse;  and  for  ability,  is  in  the  judgment  and  disposition 
of  business ;  for  expert  men  can  execute,  and  perhaps  judge  of 
particulars,  one  by  one;  but  the  general  counsels,  and  the  plotb 
and  marshalling  of  affairs,  come  best  from  those  that  are  learned. 
To  spend  too  much  time  in  studies,  is  sloth;  to  use  them  too 
much  for  ornament,  is  affectation ;  to  make  judgment  wholly  by 
tlieir  rules,  is  the  humor  of  a  scholar;  they  perfect  nature,  aud 
arc  perfected  by  experience^ — for  natural  abilities  are  Y\ke  ittJiX-xxniV 
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plants,  that  need  pruning  by  study ;  and  studies  themselves  do 
give  forth  directions  too  much  at  large,  except  they  be  bounded  in 
by  experience.  Crafty  men  contemn  studies,  simple  men  admire 
them,  and  wise  men  use  them  ;  for  they  teach  not  their  own  use; 
but  that  is  a  wisdom  without  them,  ana  above  them,  won  by  ob- 
servation. Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and 
take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and 
consider.  Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed, 
and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested :  that  is,  some  books  are 
to  be  read  only  in  parts ;  others  to  be  read,  but  not  curiously ;  and 
some  few  to  be  read  wholly,  and  with  diligence  and  attention. 
Some  books  also  may  be  read  by  deputy,  and  extracts  made  of 
them  by  others ;  but  that  would  be  only  in  the  less  important  ar- 
firuments,  and  the  meaner  sort  of  books ;  else  distilled  books  are, 
like  common  distilled  waters,  flashy  things.  Reading  maketh  a 
full  man,  conference  a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man ;  and, 
therefore,  if  a  man  write  little,  he  had  need  have  a  great  memory ; 
if  he  confer  little,  he  had  need  have  a  present  wit ;  and  if  he  read 
little,  he  had  need  have  much  cunning,  to  seem  to  know  that  he 
doth  not, 

TUB    END    OF    KNOWLEDGE. 

Tt  is  an  assured  truth,  and  a  conclusion  of  experience,  that  a 
little  or  superficial  knowledge  of  philosophy  may  incline  the  mind 
of  man  to  atheism ;  but  a  further  proceeding  therein  doth  bring 
the  mind  back  again  to  religion  :  for  in  the  entrance  of  philosophy, 
when  the  second  causes,  which  are  next  unto  the  senses,  do  ofTer 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  man,  if  it  dwell  and  stay  there,  it  may 
induce  some  oblivion  of  the  highest  cause;  but  when  a  man 
passeth  on  farther,  and  seeth  the  dependence  of  causes,  and  the 
works  of  Providence,  then,  according  to  the  allegory  of  the  poets, 
he  will  easily  believe  that  the  highest  link  of  nature's  chain  must 
needs  be  tied  to  the  foot  of  Jupiter's  chair.  To  conclude,  there- 
fore, let  no  man,  upon  a  weak  conceit  of  sobriety,  or  an  ill-applied 
moderation,  think  or  maintain,  that  a  man  can  search  too  far,  or  be 
too  well  studied  in  the  Book  of  God's  word,  or  in  the  Book  (f 
God's  works;  divinity  or  philosophy;  but  rather  let  men  en- 
deavor an  endless  progress,  or  proficiency  in  both :  only  let  men 
beware  that  they  apply  both  to  charity,  and  not  to  swelling;  to 
use,  and  not  to  ostentation  ;  and  again,  that  they  do  not  unwisely 
mingle,  or  confound  these  learnings  together. 

TUB    IMMORTALITY    OF    LITERARY    FAME. 

liet  us  conclude  with  the  dignity  and  excellency  of  knowledge 
and  learning  in  that  whereunto  man's  nature  doth  most  aspire, 
iv/iich  is  //nmortality  or  continuance  :  for  to  this  tendeth  genera 
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tioiiy  and  raising  of  houses  and  families ;  to  this  tendeth  buildings, 
foundations,  and  monuments ;  to  this  tendeth  the  desire  of  memory, 
&me,  and  celebration,  and  in  efiect  the  strength  of  all  other  hu- 
mane desires :  we  see  then  how  far  the  monuments  of  wit  and 
learning  are  more  durable  than  the  monuments  of  power  or  of  the 
hands.  For,  have  not  the  verses  of  Homer  continued  twenty- 
five  hundred  years  and  more,  without  the  loss  of  a  syllable  or  let- 
ter ;  during  which  time  infinite  palaces,  temples,  castles,  cities, 
have  been  decayed  and  demoHshed  ?  It  is  not  possible  to  have  the 
true  pictures  or  statues  of  Cyrus,  Alexander,  Cassar,  no,  nor  of  the 
kings  or  great  personages  of  much  later  years.  For  the  originals 
cannot  last :  and  the  copies  cannot  but  lose  of  the  life  and  truth. 
But  the  images  of  men's  wits  and  knowledc^  remain  in  books,  ex- 
empted from  the  wrong  of  time,  and  capable  of  perpetual  renova- 
tion. Neither  are  they  fitly  to  be  called  images,  because  they 
generate  still,  and  cast  their  seeds  in  the  minds  of  others,  provoking 
and  causing  infinite  actions  and  opinions  in  succeeding  ages.  So 
that,  if  the  invention  of  the  ship  was  thought  so  noble,  which 
carrieth  riches  and  commodities  from  place  to  place,  and  conso- 
ciateth  the  most  remote  regions  in  participation  of  their  fruits,  how 
much  more  are  letters  to  be  magnified,  which,  as  ships,  pass 
through  the  vast  seas  of  time,  and  make  ages  so  distant  to  partici- 
pate of  the  wisdom,  illuminations,  and  inventions  the  one  of  the 
other? 


JOHN  DONNR     1573—1631. 

Jonr  Doirvs,  D.  D^  though  during  Ids  life  most  jwpular  as  a  poet,  is  now 
chiefly  valued  for  his  prose  writings.  He  was  born  in  London,  in  1573,  of 
Roman  Catholic  parents,  but  ailer  completing  his  studies  at  Oxford,  he  em- 
braced Protestantism,  and  became  secretary  to  lord  chancellor  EUesmere. 
Falling  in  love  with  the  chancellor's  niece,  he  married  her  privately,  for  which 
he  was  dismissed  from  his  office,  and  even  imprisoned.  He  was  soon  re- 
leased from  his  confinement,  and  having  "  taken  orders,"  tlie  king  (James  I.) 
made  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  at  whose  request,  also,  he  was  presente<l  with 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  by  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Subsequently,  he  be- 
came preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  received  several  other  church  honors, 
ind  died  March,  1631. 

Donne's  poems  consist  of  elegies,  satires,  letters,  epigrams,  divine  poemjs, 
and  miscellaneous  pieces,  and  x>rocured  for  him  among  his  contemporaries  an 
extraordinary  sliare  of  reputation,  but  now  he  is  almost  entirely  forgotten. 
Either  extreme  does  him  injustice.  Though  he  has  not  much  harmony  of 
versification,  and  but  little  simplicity  and  naturalness  in  thouglit  aiio  expres 
sion,  yet  he  exhibits  much  erudition,  united  to  an  exuberance  of  wit,  and  to 
a  fancy,  rich,  vivid,  and  picturesque,  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, not  a  little  fantastical.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  hfe  of  Cowley,  considers  him 
IS  the  founder  of  the  metaphysical  school  of  poets  j  meaning^  \h«Te\v^^  U\e 
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fitcultv  of  wittily  nssociating  the  most  widely  discordant  images,  and  present- 
ing ideas  tinder  the  most  remote  and  fanciful  aspects. 

His  prose  writings  consist  chiefly  of  sermons,  which,  though  they  have  some 
of  the  faults  of  his  poetry,  are  fuU  of  rich,  condensed,  and  vigorous  thought, 
and,  what  is  far  better,  show  tlie  author  to  be  an  eminently  holy  man.  As  a 
preacher,  old  Izaak  Walton  says  of  him,  **  he  is,  in  earnest,  weeping  some- 
times for  his  audience,  sometimes  with  them ;  always  preaching  to  liimself, 
like  an  angel  from  a  cloud,  but  in  none ;  carrying  some,  as  St  Paul  was,  to 
heaven,  in  holy  raptures,  and  enticing  others  by  a  sacred  art  and  courtship  to 
amend  their  lives ;  here  picturing  a  vice  so  as  to  make  it  ugly  to  those  tliat 
practised  it ;  and  a  virtue  so  as  to  make  it  beloved  by  those  that  loved  it  not ; 
and  all  this  with  a  most  particular  grace,  and  an  inexpressible  addition  of 
comeliness." ' 

The  foUowuig  presents  a  very  fair  specimen  of  his  poetry :  indeed,  it  is 
rnore  simple  and  natural  than  the  greater  part  of  it.  The  simile  of  tlie  com- 
passes, whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  beauty  or  fimess,  is  certainly  original. 

THE    FAREWELL. 

As  virtuous  men  pass  mildly  au-ay. 
And  whisper  to  their  souls  to  go; 
Whilst  some  of  their  sad  friends  do  say, 
The  breath  goes  now — and  some  say,  no; 

So  let  us  melt,  and  make  no  noise, 
No  tear-floods,  nor  sigh -tempests  move; 
*Twere  profanation  of  our  joys 
To  tell  tlie  laity  our  love. 

Moving  of  th'  earth  brings  harms  and  fears, 
Men  reckon  what  it  did,  and  meant: 
But  trepidation  of  the  spheres. 
Though  greater  far,  is  innocent. 

Dull,  sublunary  lovers'  love 
(Whose  soul  is  sense)  cannot  admit 
Absence,  because  it  doth  remove 
Those  things  which  alimented  it 

But  we're  by  love  so  much  refined, 
Tliat  ourselves  know  not  what  it  is ; 
Inter-assured  of  the  mind, 
Careless  eyes,  lips,  and  hands  to  miss. 

Our  two  souls,  therefore,  (which  are  one,) 
Though  I  must  go,  endure  not  yet 
A  breach,  but  an  expansion. 
Like  gold  to  airy  thinness  beat 

If  they  be  two,  they  are  two  so 
As  stiff  twin  compasses  are  two; 
Thy  soul,  the  fix'd  foot,  makes  no  show 
To  move-,  but  dotli,  if  th'  other  do. 


I  Bead— Johnson's  ••  Life  of  Cowley  ;*'  also,  an  article  in  the  •*  RetxoapecUve  Review,**  vm.  SI, 
whlrh  fives  to  hts  poetry  higher  praise  than  we  think  It  deeervcs;  also,  some  remarlit  In  *•  Dralccfi 
fhakspeare,**  L  61B;  and  above  all,  Iza&k  Walton's  "LiHe."  A  selection  trova  his  proee  works  wat 
pabliabed  at  Oxford,  1«40^  In  one  small  volumo. 
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And  though  it  in  the  centre  sit, 
Yet  when  the  other  far  doth  roam, 
It  leana,  and  hearkens  af\er  it, 
And  giOVrs  erect  as  that  comes  home. 

Such  wilt  thou  be  to  me,  who  must 
Like  th'  other  foot,  obliquely  run ; 
Thy  firmness  makes  my  circles  just. 
And  makes  me  end  where  I  begun. 

But  we  turn  with  more  pleasure  to  his  prose  >— 

THE    PSALMS. 

The  Psalms  are  the  manna  of  the  church.  As  manna  tasted  to 
erery  man  like  that  he  liked  hest,  so  do  the  Psalms  minister  in- 
struction and  satisfaction  to  every  man,  in  every  emergency  and 
occasion.  David  was  not  only  a  clear  prophet  of  Christ  himself, 
but  a  prophet  of  every  particular  Christian ;  he  foretells  what  I, 
what  any  shall  do,  and  suffer,  and  say.  And  as  the  whole  Book 
of  Psalms  is  (as  the  spouse  speaks  of  the  name  of  Christ)  an  oint- 
ment poured  out  upon  all  sorts  of  sores,  a  cerecloth  that  supples 
all  hruises,  a  halm  that  searches  all  wounds ;  so  are  there  some 
certain  Psalms  that  are  imperial  Psalms,  that  command  over  all 
afllections,  and  spread  themselves  over  all  occasions,  catholic,  uni- 
Tersal  Psalms,  that  apply  themselves  to  all  necessities. 

ALL   CHRISTIANS    ARE    TO    PREACH   BT   EXAMPLE. 

If  vou  he  a  holy  people^  you  are  also  a  royal  priesthood ;  if  you 
be  alf  God's  saints,  you  are  all  God's  priests ;  and  if  you  be  his 
priests,  it  is  your  office  to  preach  too ;  as  we  by  words,  you  by 
your  holy  works ;  as  we  by  contemplation,  you  by  conversation  ; 
as  we  by  our  doctrine,  so  you  by  your  lives,  are  appointed  by  God 
to  preach  to  one  another:  and  therefore  every  particular  man 
must  wash  his  own  feet,  look  that  he  have  speciosos  pedes,^  that 
his  example  may  preach  to  others,  for  this  is  truly  a  regal  priest- 
hood, not  to  work  upon  others  by  words,  but  by  actions.  If  we 
love  one  another  as  Christ  loved  us,  we  must  wash  oru  another's 
ftet^  as  he  commanded  his  apostles ;  there  is  a  priestly  duty  lies 
upon  every  man,  brotherly  to  reprehend  a  brother  whom  he  sees 
trampling  in  foul  ways,  wallowing  in  foul  sins. 

OOD   MAT    BE    WORSHIPPED    ANYWHERE. 

It  is  true,  God  may  be  devoutly  worshipped  anywhere  ;  in  all 
places  of  his  dominion,  my  soul  shall  praise  the  Lord,  says  David. 
U  is  not  only  a  concurring  of  men,  a  meeting  of  so  many  bodies 
that  makes  a  church ;  if  thy  soul  and  body  be  met  together,  an 

1  Pure  fMlL 
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humble  preparation  of  the  mind,  and  a  reverent  disposition  of  ti 
body ;  if  thy  knees  be  bent  to  the  earth,  thy  hands  and  eyes  liftc 
up  to  heaven ;  if  thy  tongue  pray,  and  praise,  and  thine  eaj 
hearken  to  his  answer ;  if  all  thy  senses,  and  powers,  and  facu 
ties  be  met  with  one  unanime  purpose  to  worship  thy  God,  the 
art,  to  this  intendment,  a  church,  thou  art  a  congregation ;  here  ai 
two  or  three  met  together  in  his  name,  and  he  is  in  the  midst  < 
them,  though  thou  be  alone  in  thy  chamber.  The  church  of  Grc 
should  be  built  upon  a  rock,  and  yet  Job  had  his  church  upon 
dunghill ;  the  church  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  top  of  a  hill,  an 
yet  the  prophet  Jeremy  had  his  church  in  a  miry  dungeon ;  coi 
stancy  and  settledness  belong  to  the  church,  and  yet  Jonah  ha 
his  church  in  the  whale's  belly ;  the  lion  that  roars,  and  seel 
whom  he  may  devour,  is  an  enemy  to  this  church,  and  yet  Panii 
had  his  church  in  the  Kon's  den ;  the  waters  of  rest  in  the  Psali 
were  a  figure  of  the  church,  and  yet  the  three  children  had  the 
church  in  the  fiery  furnace;  liberty  and  life  appertain  to  ill 
church,  and  yet  Peter  and  Paul  had  their  church  in  prison,  an 
the  thief  had  his  church  upon  the  cross.  Every  particular  ma 
is  himself  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  yea,  destroy  this  body  b 
death  and  corruption  in  the  grave,  and  yet  there  shall  be  a  n 
newing,  a  re-edifying  of  all  those  temples,  in  the  general  resurrei 
tion :  when  we  shall  rise  again,  not  only  as  so  many  Christian 
but  as  so  many  Christian  churches,  to  glorify  the  apostle  an 
high-priest  of  our  profession,  Christ  Jesus,  in  that  eternal  Sabbatl 
Every  person,  every  place  is  fit  to  glorify  God  in. 

THB    GREATEST   CROSS   IS   TO    HAVE    NO   CROSS. 

There  cannot  be  so  great  a  cross  as  to  have  none.  I  lack  on 
loaf  of  that  daily  bread  that  I  pray  for,  if  I  have  no  cross ;  f( 
afflictions  are  our  spiritual  nourishment :  I  lack  one  Umb  of  thj 
body  I  must  grow  into,  which  is  the  body  of  Christ  Jesus,  if 
have  no  crosses ;  for,  my  conformity  to  Christ  fand  that  is  m 
being  made  up  into  his  body)  must  be  accomplisned  in  my  fulfi 
ling  his  sufferings  in  his  fiesh. 

ANGER. 

Anger  is  not  always  a  defect,  nor  an  inordinatencss  in  man 
Be  angry ^  and  sin  not:  anger  is  not  utterly  to  be  rooted  out  c 
our  ground  and  cast  away,  but  transplanted ;  a  gardener  dw 
well  to  grub  up  thorns  in  his  garden ;  there  they  would  hindi 
good  herbs  from  growing :  but  he  does  well  to  plant  those  thon 
in  his  hedges  ;  there  they  keep  bad  neighbors  from  entering.  ] 
many  cases,  where  there  is  no  anger,  there  is  not  much  zeaJ. 
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MICHAEL  DRAYTON.     1563—1631. 

Tbis  Tcry  voluminous  and  once  popular  writer  has  sunk  into  an  oblivion 
which  he  does  not  deserve.  His  poems  are  mostly  of  an  historical  and  topo- 
graphical character.  Such  is  his  great  work,  his  "  Poly-Olbion,"  •  a  work  of 
stupendous  labor  and  accurate  information,  on  whicli  he  rested  his  hopes  of 
immortality.  It  is  a  very  singular  poem,  arid  certainly  entirely  original  in 
its  plan,  describing  tlie  woods,  mountains,  valleys,  and  rivers  of  England 
with  all  their  associations,  traditional,  historical,  and  antiquarian.  That  "^  it 
possesses  many  beauties  which  are  poetically  great,  and  is  full  of  delineations 
which  are  graphically  correct,*'  is  no  doubt  true ;  but,  aAer  all,  it  is  a  poem 
that  will  always  be  consulted  rather  for  the  information  it  conveys,  than  for 
the  pleasure  it  produces.  His  other  historical  poems  are  his  <«fiarous  Warres,*' 
being  an  account  of  "The  lamentable  Civil  Warres  of  Edward  tlie  Second  and 
die  Barons;"  his  <*  Legends;*'  his  "Battle  of  Agincourt;"  and  »  England's  Heroi- 
cal  EpisUes." 

But  it  is  for  his  pastoral  and  miscellaneous  poems  that  Drayton  will  continue 
to  be  known  and  valued.  Some  of  these  possess  beauties  of  the  highest  order. 
Such,  fbr  instance,  is  the  fairy  poem  called  Nymphidia^  than  which  a  more 
exquisite  creation  of  the  fancy  can  hardly  be  found ;  and  it  has  been  well 
remarked,  that  "  had  he  written  nothing  else  he  would  deserve  immortality.'* 
His  **  Shepherd's  Garland  "  is  a  pastoral  poem,  first  published  under  this  titles 
but  afterwards  revised  and  reprinted  under  the  name  of  Edogua.  His  other 
miscellaneous  poems  consist  of  odes,  elegies,  sonnets,  religious  effusions,  &o 
Drayton  died  December  23,  1631,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey .< 

CHORUS   OF   THE   BIRDS. 

When  Phcebus  lifts  his  head  out  of  the  winter's  wave, 
No  sooner  does  the  earth  her  flowery  bosom  brave. 
At  such  time  as  the  year  brings  on  the  pleasant  spring. 
But  **hunt's-up"  to  the  morn  the  feather'd  sy Ivans  sing: 
And  in  the  lower  grove,  as  on  the  rising  knoll, 
Upon  the  highest  spray  of  every  mounting  pole 
Those  quiristers  are  perched,  with  many  a  speckled  breast. 
Then  from  her  burnish'd  gate  tlie  goo<lly  glittering  East 
Gilds  every  lofty  top,  which  late  tlie  humorous  night 
Bespangled  had  with  pearl  to  please  the  morning's  sight : 
On  which  the  mirthful  quires,  with  their  clear  open  tliroats, 
Unto  the  joyful  morn  so  strain  their  warbling  notes. 
That  hills  and  valleys  ring,  and  even  the  echoing  air 
Seems  all  composed  of  sounds,  about  them  everywhere. 
The  throstle,  with  shrill  sharps ;  as  purposely  he  song 
T'  awake  the  lustless  sun ;  or  chiding  that  so  long 
He  was  in  coming  forth,  that  should  the  thickets  thrill ; 
The  woosel  near  at  hand,  that  hath  a  golden  bill ; 
As  nature  him  had  markt  of  purpose  to  let  see 
That  from  all  other  birds  his  tunes  should  different  be, 


1  mm  the  Qrwk  wXXm  (jmHb),  **  many  Uiinn ;"  that  la,  many  thtngs  abont  Albion,  or  Enf hmd. 
s  Bid  -a  nodee  of  Drayton  In  Drake**  "Shakcpeare  and  bia  Ttanea;"  another,  In  the  third  volnme 
ofinaraetl'a  •'▲raentUes  of  Literature;"  and  another,  In  Sir  Ecerton  Brydfee'i  "InMctnattv* 
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For,  with  their  vocal  sounds,  they  sing  to  pleasant  May : 
Upon  his  dulcet  pipe  the  merle  doth  only  play ; 
When,  in  the  lower  brake,  the  nightingale  hard  by 
In  such  lamenting  strains  the  joyful  hours  doth  ply. 
As  though  the  other  birds  she  to  her  tunes  would  draw. 

To  Philomel,  the  next  the  linnet  we  prefer ; 

And  by  that  warbling  bird  the  wood-lark  place  we  then, 

The  r^-sparrow,  the  nope,  the  red-breast,  and  the  wren. 

The  yellow  pate ;  which,  though  she  hurt  the  blooming  ii  er, 

Yet  scarce  hath  any  bird  a  finer  pipe  than  she. 

And  of  these  chanting  fowls,  the  goldfinch  not  behind, 

That  hath  so  many  sorts  descending  from  her  kind. 

The  tydy  from  her  notes  as  delicate  as  they. 

The  laughing  hecco,  tlien  the  counterfeiting  jay ; 

The  softer  with  the  shrill,  (some  liid  amon^  the  leaves, 

Some  in  the  taller  trees,  some  in  the  lower  greaves,) 

Thus  sing  away  the  mom,  until  the  mounting  sun 

Through  thick  exhaled  fogs  his  golden  head  hath  rm, 

And  through  the  twisted  tops  of  our  close  covert  ce^ps 

To  kiss  the  gentle  shade,  this  while  tliat  sweetly  sleeps. 


THE    PARTING. 

Since  tliere's  no  help,  come,  let  us  kiss  and  part; 

Nay,  I  have  done,  you  get  no  more  of  mej 
And  I  am  glad,  yea,  glad  with  all  my  heart 

Tliat  thus  so  cleanly  I  myself  can  [tee ; 
Shake  hands  for  ever,  cancel  all  our  vows ; 

And  when  we  meet  at  any  time  again. 
Be  it  not  seen  in  either  of  our  brows 

Tliat  we  one  jot  of  fonner  love  retain. — 
Now  at  the  last  gasp  of  Love's  latest  breath. 

When  his  pulse  failing,  passion  speechless  lies, 
When  Faith  is  kneeling  by  his  bed  of  death, 

And  Innocence  is  closing  up  his  eyes. 
Now  if  thou  wouldst,  when  all  have  given  him  over. 
From  death  to  life  thou  might'st  him  yet  recover. 

rALACB    OF    THE    FAIRIES!    QUEEN   MAB^S   CHARIOT   AND   JOURNEY 

Tills  palace  standeth  in  the  air. 
By  necromancy  phiced  there. 
That  it  no  tempest  needs  to  fear. 

Which  way  soe'er  it  blow  it : 
And  somewhat  southward  toward  the  noon, 
Whence  lies  a  way  up  to  tlie  moon. 
And  thence  tlie  Fairy  can  as  soon 

Pass  to  the  earth  below  it. 

The  walls  of  spiders^  legs  are  made, 
Well  morticed  and  finely  laid. 
He  was  the  master  of  his  trade 

It  curiously  that  builded ; 
The  windows  of  the  eyes  of  cats. 
And  for  the  roof^  instead  of  slats. 
It  oover'd  with  the  skins  of  bats, 

With  moonshine  that  are  gilded. 
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•  ••••• 

-The  queen  her  inaidfl  dotli  call, 


And  bids  them  to  be  ready  all, 
She  would  go  see  her  summer  hall, 
She  could  no  longer  tarry. 

Her  chariot  ready  straight  is  made, 
Each  thing  therein  is  fitting  laid, 
That  she  by  nothing  might  be  stay'd, 

For  nought  must  her  be  letting : 
Four  nimble  gnats  the  horses  were, 
The  harnesses  of  gossamer, 
Fly  Cranion,  her  charioteer, 

Upon  the  coach-box  getting. 

Her  chariot  of  a  snail's  fine  shell, 
Which  for  the  colors  did  excel ; 
The  fair  queen  Mab  becoming  well. 

So  lively  was  tlio  limning : 
The  seat  the  soil  wool  of  the  bee, 
The  cover  (gallantly  to  see) 
The  wing  of  a  py'd  butterflce, 

I  trow,  'twas  simple  trimnung. 

The  wheels  composed  of  crickets'  boneSj 
And  daintily  made  for  tlie  nonce, 
For  fear  of  rattling  on  the  stones, 

With  thistle-down  they  shod  it : 
For  all  her  maidens  much  did  fear. 
If  Oberon  bad  chanc'd  to  hear, 
Tliat  Mab  his  queen  should  have  been  tlien, 

He  would  not  have  abode  it 

She  mounts  her  chariot  with  a  trice, 
Nor  would  she  stay  for  no  advice, 
Until  her  maids,  that  were  so  nice. 

To  wait  on  her  were  fitted. 
But  ran  herself  away  alone ; 
Which  when  they  heard,  there  was  not  one 
But  hasted  after  to  bo  gone. 

As  she  had  been  diswitted. 

Hop,  and  Mop,  and  Drap  so  clear, 
Pip,  and  Trip,  and  Skip,  that  were 
To  Mab  their  sovereign  dear, 

Her  special  maids  of  honor ; 
Fib,  and  Tib,  and  Pinck,  and  Pin, 
Tick,  and  Quick,  and  Jill,  and  Jin, 
Tit,  and  Nit,  and  Wap,  and  Win, 

The  train  that  wait  upon  her. 

Upon  a  grasshopper  they  got, 

And  what  with  amble  and  with  trot, 

For  hedge  nor  ditch  they  spared  not. 

But  after  her  they  hie  tliem. 
A  cobweb  over  them  they  tlirow, 
To  shield  the  wind  if  it  should  blow. 
Themselves  tliey  wisely  could  bestow. 

Lest  any  should  espy  them. 
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BEN  JONSON.     1574—1637. 

BfirjAXiH  Joirsov,  or  Ben  Jonson,  as  he  signed  his  own  name,  was  the 
son  of  a  clergyman  in  Westminster,  and  bom  in  1574,  about  a  month  aAer 
his  father's  death.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster,  but  his  mother,  haAing 
taken  a  bricklayer  for  her  second  husband,  removed  him  firom  school,  where 
ho  had  made  extraordinary  progress,  to  work  under  his  step-fiither.  Dis- 
gusted with  this  occupation,  he  escaped,  enlisted  in  Ae  army,  and  went  to 
the  Netherlands.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  entered  Cambridge;  but 
tlio  failure  of  pecuniary  resources  obliging  him  to  quit  the  university,  he 
applied  to  the  theatre  for  employment  Though  at  first  his  station  was  a 
low  one,  he  soon,  by  his  own  industry  and  talent,  rose  to  distinction,  and 
gained  great  celebrity  as  a  dramatic  writer.  His  works  altogether  consist 
of  about  fiAy-four  dramatic  pieces,'  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
masques  and  interludes,  for  which  his  genius  seemed  better  fitted,  being  too 
destitute  of  passion  and  sentiment  for  the  regular  drama.  « His  tragedies," 
says  a  critic,  •*  seem  to  bear  about  the  same  resemblance  to  Shakspeare's,  that 
sculpture  does  to  actual  life."'  There  are,  however,  interspersed  throughout 
his  works,  many  lyrical  pieces  tliat  have  peculiar  neatness  and  beauty  of 
diction,  and  will  bear  a  comparison  with  any  in  our  language.  Of  these,  the 
ibllowing  may  be  taken  as  specimens : — 

CUPID. 

Beauties,  have  ye  seen  this  toy. 
Called  love !  a  little  boy 
Almost  naked,  wanton,  blind, 
Cruel  now,  and  then  as  kind  ? 
If  he  be  amongst  ye,  say ! 
He  is  Venus'  run-away. 

He  hath  of  marks  about  him  plenty, 
You  shall  know  him  among  twenty : 
All  his  body  is  a  fire. 
And  his  breath  a  flame  entire, 
That,  being  shot  like  lighming  in. 
Wounds  the  heart,  but  not  the  skin. 

He  doth  bear  a  golden  bow, 
And  a  quiver,  hanging  low. 
Full  of  arrows,  that  outbrave 
Dian's  shaAs,  where,  if  he  have 
Any  head  more  sharp  than  other. 
With  that  first  he  strikes  his  mother. 

1  The  fbur  beat  comedlea  of  Jonaon  are,  •'Every  Man  in  hU  Humor,**  *'T1m  BUent  Woman,**  **  Vo^ 
pone  or  The  Fox,"  and  the  •*  AlchemUU**  Two  of  bU  be*t  tragedlfea  are  enUUed,  vCatlUne,**  and 
«TheFaUor8cjaniu.** 

t  ••  Many  were  the  wltrcombats  betwixt  Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson,  which  two  I  beheld  like  ■ 
•panlsh  ffreat  galleon  and  an  EnsllBb  man-of-war.  Mauler  Jonion,  like  the  tormer,  was  baUt  te 
hisher  in  learning;  solid,  but  slow  In  bis  perfbrmances.  Shakspeare,  with  the  English  man-of>war, 
Jnsser  In  balk,  but  lishter  In  saiUng,  could  turn  with  all  tides,  tack  about,  and  take  adTanlaca  of  aB 
wlad;  by  the  gutaftiww  of  his  wtt  and  Invention."— /Wlrr^i  ITorfUM. 
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Trust  him  not :  his  words,  though  sweet, 

Sehiom  with  his  heart  do  meet* 

All  his  practice  is  deceit, 

Every  gift  is  but  a  bait : 

Not  a  kiss  but  poison  bears, 

And  most  treason  in  his  tears. 

If  by  these  ye  please  to  know  him, 
Beauties,  be  not  nice,  hut  show  him. 
Though  ye  had  a  will  to  hide  hirn, 
Now,  we  hope,  yell  not  abide  liim. 
Since  ye  hear  his  fal!»er  play. 
And  tliat  he's  Venus'  run-away. 

HYMN   TO    CYNTHIA. 

Queen  and  huntress,  chaste  and  fair, 

Now  the  sun  is  laid  to  sleep, 
Seated  in  thy  silver  chair, 

State  in  wonted  manner  keep : 
Hesperus  entreats  thy  light, 
Goddess,  excellently  bright 

Earth,  let  not  thy  envious  shade 

Dare  itself  to  interpose ; 
Cynthia's  shining  orb  was  made 

Heaven  to  clear,  when  day  did  c'jose 
Bless  us  tlien  with  wished  sight. 
Goddess,  excellently  bright 

Lay  thy  bow  of  pearl  apart. 

And  thy  crystal  shining  quiver ; 
Give  imto  the  flying  heart 

Space  to  breatlie,  how  short  soever : 
Thou  that  mak'st  a  day  of  night. 
Goddess,  excellently  bright 

tL^  ^>fintt|Mi  prose  composition  of  Ben  Jonson  is  a  small  tract  entitled 
'lliscoveiKcs,  <n  Observations  on  Poetry  and  Eloquence."  It  displays  his 
)iidgnriif nf  diui  oidssical  learning  to  great  advantage,  and  the  style  is  unusually 
close,  precise,  and  pure. 

DIRECTIONS   FOR    WRITING    WELL.^ 

For  a  man  to  write  well,  there  are  required  three  necessaries : — 
to  read  the  best  authors;  observe  the  best  speakers;  and  much 
exercise  of  his  own  style.  In  style,  to  consider  what  ought  to  be 
written,  and  after  what  manner ;  he  must  first  think,  and  excogi- 
tate his  matter ;  then  choose  his  words,  and  examine  the  weight 
of  either.  Then  take  care  in  placing  and  ranking  both  matter 
and  words,  that  the  composition  be  comely ;  and  to  do  this  with 
dih'gence  and  often.  No  matter  how  slow  the  style  be  at  first,  so 
it  be  labored  and  accurate  ;  seek  the  best,  and  be  not  glad  of  the 
forward  conceits,  or  first  words  that  ofier  themselves  to  us,  but 

1  "Vten  J<nmon*m  dJreetiOD*  tor  wrtUng  well  should  be  Indelibly  impreued  upon  th«  mtnd  ot  vn^^ 
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judge  of  what  we  invent,  and  order  what  we  approve.  Repeat 
often  what  we  have  formerly  written  ;  which,  besides  that  .t  helps 
the  consequence,  and  makes  the  juncture  belter,  quickens  the 
heat  of  imagination,  that  often  cools  in  the  time  of  sitting  down, 
and  gives  it  new  strength,  as  if  it  grew  lustier  by  the  going  back. 
As  we  see  in  the  contention  of  leaping,  they  jump  farthest  that 
fetch  their  race  largest ;  or,  as  in  throwing  a  dart  or  javelin,  we 
force  back  our  arms,  to  make  our  loose  the  stronger.  Yet  if  we 
have  a  fair  gale  of  wind,  I  forbid  not  the  steering  out  of  our  sail, 
so  the  favor  of  the  gale  deceive  us  not.  For  all  that  we  invent 
doth  please  us  in  the  conception  or  birth ;  else  we  would  never 
set  it  down.  But  the  safest  is  to  return  to  our  judgment,  and 
handle  over  again  those  things,  the  easiness  of  which  might  make 
them  justly  suspected.  So  did  the  best  writers  in  their  begin- 
nings. They  imposed  upon  themselves  care  and  industry.  They 
did  nothing  rashly.  They  obtained  first  to  write  well,  and  then 
custom  made  it  easy  and  a  habit.  By  little  and  little,  their  mat- 
ter showed  itself  to  them  more  plentifully ;  their  words  answered, 
their  composition  followed ;  and  all,  as  in  a  well-ordered  family, 
presented  itself  in  the  place.  So  that  the  sum  of  all  is,  ready 
writing  makes  not  good  writing ;  but  good  writing  brings  on 
ready  writing. 

CHARACTER   OF    LORD   BACON. 

One,  though  he  be  excellent,  and  the  chief,  is  not  to  be  imitated 
alone ;  for  no  imitator  ever  grew  up  to  his  author ;  likeness  is 
always  on  this  side  truth.  Yet  there  happened  in  my  time  one 
noble  speaker,  who  was  full  of  gravity  in  his  speaking.  His  lan- 
guage (where  he  could  spare  or  pass  by  a  jest)  was  nobly  censo- 
rious. No  man  ever  spake  more  neatly,  more  pressly,  more 
weightily,  or  sufiered  less  emptiness,  less  idleness,  in  what  he 
uttered.  No  member  of  his  speech  but  consisted  of  his  own 
graces.  His  hearers  could  not  cough,  or  look  aside  from  him, 
without  loss.  He  commanded  where  he  spoke ;  and  had  his 
judges  angry  and  pleased  at  his  devotion.  No  man  had  their  af- 
fections more  in  his  power.  The  fear  of  every  man  that  heard 
him  was,  lest  he  should  make  an  end. 

My  conceit  of  his  person  was  never  increased  toward  him  by  his 
place  or  honors,  but  I  have  and  do  reverence  him  for  the  great- 
ness that  was  only  proper  to  himself,  in  that  he  seemed  to  roe 
ever,  by  his  work,  one  of  the  greatest  men,  and  most  worthy  of 
admiration,  that  had  been  in  many  ages.  In  his  adversity  I  ever 
prayed  that  Grod  would  give  him  strength ;  for  greatness  he  could 
not  want.  Neither  could  I  condole  in  a  word  or  syllable  for  him, 
ds  knowing  no  accident  could  do  harm  to  virtue,  but  rather  help 
to  make  it  manifest. 
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GEORGE  HERBERT.     1593—1633. 

GEomeE  Hebbset,  a  most  pious  and  learned  divine  of  the  Church  ot 
England,  is  the  author  of  the  "Country  Pardon,  his  Character  and  Rule  of 
Holjr  Life,"  and  also  of  "Sacred  Poems,  and  Private  Ejaculations."  We 
cannot  give  the  object  of  the  former  better  than  in  his  own  words  >*-"  I  have 
reaolyed  to  set  down  the  form  and  character  of  a  true  pastor,  that  I  may  have 
a  mark  to  aim  at,  which  also  I  will  set  as  high  as  I  can,  since  he  shoots  higher 
that  threatens  the  moon,  than  he  that  aims  at  a  tree.  Not  that  I  think,  if  a 
man  do  not  all  which  is  here  expressed,  he  presently  sins,  and  dispLeases 
God;  but  that  it  is  a  good  strife  to  go  as  far  as  we  can  in  pleasing  Him,  who 
hath  done  so  much  for  us."  The  work  consists  of  thirty-seven  chapters,  trea^ 
ing  of  80  many  different  duties  of  the  "  Pastor."     The  last  chapter  is 

CONCERNING   DETRACTION. 

The  Country  Parson — perceiving  that  most,  when  they  are  at 
leisure,  make  others'  faults  their  entertainment  and  discourse; 
and  that  even  some  good  men  think,  so  they  speak  truth,  they 
may  disclose  another's  fault — finds  it  somewhat  difficult  how  to 
proceed  in  this  point.  For  if  he  absolutely  shut  up  men's  mouths, 
and  forbid  all  disclosing  of  faults,  many  an  evil  may  not  only  be, 
but  also  spread  in  his  parish,  without  any  remedy,  (which  cannot 
be  applied  without  notice,)  to  the  dishonor  of  God,  and  the  infec- 
tion of  his  flock,  and  the  discomfort,  discredit,  and  hinderance  ot 
the  pastor.  On  the  other  side,  if  it  be  unlawful  to  open  faults,  no 
benefit  or  advantage  can  make  it  lawful ;  for  we  must  not  do  evil 
that  good  may  come  of  it. 

Now  the  Parson,  taking  this  point  to  task,  (which  is  so  exceeding 
useful,  and  hath  taken  so  deep  root  that  it  seems  the  very  life  and 
substance  of  conversation,)  hath  proceeded  thus  far  in  the  discuss- 
ing of  it.  Faults  are  either  notorious  or  private.  Again,  notorious 
faults  are  either  such  as  are  made  known  by  common  fame ;  and  of 
these  those  that  know  them  may  talk,  so  they  do  it  not  with  spon, 
but  commiseration  :— or  else,  such  as  have  passed  judgment,  and 
been  corrected  either  by  whipping,  imprisoning,  or  the  like.  Of 
these  also  men  may  talk ;  and  more,  they  may  discover  them  to 
those  that  knew  them  not :  because  infamy  is  a  part  of  the  sen- 
tence against  malefactors,  which  the  law  intends,  as  is  evident  by 
those  which  are  branded  for  rogues  that  they  may  be  known,  or 
put  into  the  stocks  that  they  may  be  looked  upon.  But  some 
may  say,  though  the  law  allow  this,  the  gospel  doth  not :  which 
hath  so  much  advanced  charity,  and  ranked  backbiters  among  the 
generation  of  the  wicked.  But  this  is  easily  answered.  As  th»» 
executioner  is  not  uncharitable  that  takes  away  the  life  of  the  con 
demned,  except,  besides  his  office,  he  adds  a  tincture  of  private 
malice  in  the  joy  and  haste  of  acting  his  part ;  so  tve\\\\«t  \^  \v^ 
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that  defames  him  whom  the  law  would  have  defamed,  except  he 
also  do  it  out  of  rancor.  For,  in  infamy,  all  are  executioners  ;  and 
the  law  gives  a  malefactor  to  all  to  be  defamed.  And,  as  malefac- 
tors may  lose  and  forfeit  their  goods  or  life ;  so  may  they  their 
good  name,  and  the  possession  thereof,  which,  before  their  offence 
and  judgment,  they  had  in  all  men's  breasts.  For  all  are  honest, 
till  me  contrary  be  proved. — Besides,  it  concerns  the  common- 
wealth that  rogues  should  be  known ;  and  charity  to  the  public 
hath  the  precedence  of  private  charity.  So  that  it  is  so  far  from 
being  a  fault  to  discover  such  offenders,  that  it  is  a  duty  rather ; 
which  may  do  much  good,  and  save  much  harm. — Nevertheless, 
if  the  punished  delinquent  shall  be  much  troubled  for  his  sins, 
and  turn  quite  another  man,  doubtless  then  also  men's  affections 
and  words  must  turn,  and  forbear  to  speak  of  that  which  even 
Grod  himself  hath  forgotten. 

As  a  poet,  Herbert  ranks  among  tlie  metaphysical  class,  belonging  to  the 
same  school  witli  John  Donne.  His  poems  are  generally  of  a  serious  charac- 
ter, relating  either  to  the  grave  realities  of  tliis  life,  or  tlie  momentous  con- 
cerns of  another.  Most  of  them,  however,  are  so  quaint,  so  filled  with  far- 
fetched images  and  illustrations,  and  are  so  recondite  in  their  meaning,  that 
they  cannot  be  read  with  much  pleasure.  The  following  are  two  of  his  best 
piece*:* — 

SUNDAY. 

O  day  most  calm,  most  bright ! 
The  fruit  of  this,  the  next  world's  bud  ; 
Th'  endorsement  of  supreme  delight. 
Writ  by  a  friend,  and  with  his  bloo<l ; 
The  couch  of  time;  care's  balm  nnd  bay; 
Tlie  week  were  dark,  but  for  thy  light ; — 

Thy  torch  doth  show  the  way. 

The  other  days  and  thou 
Make  up  one  man ;  whose  face  thou  art. 
Knocking  at  heaven  with  tliy  brow : 
The  worky  days  are  the  back-part ; 
The  burden  of  the  week  lies  there, 
Making  the  whole  to  stoop  and  bow, 

Till  thy  release  appear. 

Man  had  straight  forward  gone 
To  endless  death.     But  thou  dost  pull 
And  turn  us  round,  to  look  on  one, 
Whom,  if  we  were  not  very  dull. 
We  could  not  choose  but  look  on  still ; 
Since  there  is  no  place  so  alone, 

The  which  he  doth  not  fill. 

1  Itead— WlUmott's  "  Lives  of  the  Enffliiih  Sacred  Poeta,"  which  contains  weH-wmten  notkset  Of 
Duvtes,  aandys,  Wither,  Qllea  Fletcher,  duarles,  Cnuhaw,  Milton,  Wstta,  Yoimg,  BIbIT)  Cowyr, 
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San(la3r9  the  pillars  are 
On  which  heaven's  palace  arched  liefl: 
The  other  days  fill  up  the  spare 
And  hollow  room  with  vanities. 
They  are  tlie  fruitful  bed  and  borders 
In  God's  rich  garden ;  that  is  bare, 

Which  parts  their  ranks  and  orders. 

The  Sundays  of  man^s  life, 
Threaded  together  on  time's  string, 
Make  bracelets  to  adorn  the  wife 
Of  the  eternal,  glorious  King. 
On  Sunday,  heaven's  gate  stands  ope ; 
Blessings  are  plentiAil  and  rife ; 

More  plentiful  than  hope. 

#  #  #  #  # 

Thou  art  a  day  of  mirth : 
And,  where  the  week-days  trail  on  ground. 
Thy  flight  is  higher,  as  thy  birth. 
Oh,  let  me  take  thee  at  the  bound, 
Leaping  with  thee  from  seven  to  seven; 
Till  tliat  we  both,  being  toss'd  from  earth, 

Fly  hand  in  hand  to  heaven  I 

THE    BOSOM   8IN.^ 

Lord,  with  what  care  hast  thou  begirt  us  round  I 

Parents  first  season  us ;  tlien  schoolmasters 

Deliver  to  us  laws ;  they  send  us  bound 
To  rules  of  reason,  holy  messengers, 
Pulpits  and  Simdays,  sorrow  dogging  sin. 

Afflictions  sorted,  anguish  of  all  sizes, 

Fine  nets  and  stratagems  to  catch  us  in, 
Bibles  laid  open,  millions  of  surprises, 
Blessings  beforehand,  ties  of  gratefulness, 

The  sound  of  gk)ry  ringing  in  our  cars ; 

Without,  our  shame;  within,  our  consciences; 
Angels  and  grace,  eternal  hopes  and  fears : 

Yet  all  these  fences  and  their  whole  array 

One  cunning  bosom  sin  blows  quite  away. 


THOMAS  CAREW.    1589—1639. 


Of  the  }>er8onal  history  of  Thomas  Carew  we  have  not  many  particulars 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and,  after  travelling  abroad,  was  received  with 
great  favor  at  the  court  of  Charles  L  for  his  elegant  manners  and  personal 
accomplishments.  All  his  poems  are  short  and  occasional,  and  were  exceed* 
ingly  popular  at  the  time.  **  Sprightly,  polished,  and  perspicuous,"  says 
Headley,  **•  every  part  of  his  works  displays  the  man  of  sense,  gallantry,  and 

1  ^ms  aonnet  !■  equOly  admirable  tor  the  weight,  number,  and  expreulon  of  the  thonghta,  and 
fcr the  BtaDplB  dignity  of  the  kunfuage;  unleaa,  Indeed,  a  fiutldlooa  taate  ihovld  o^^ectXe  \3Mb  ^»XXA^ 
hitf  or  the  atxlh  ttne."— OriMdipf. 

M 
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breeding.  He  has  the  ease,  without  the  pedantry  of  Waller,  and  perhaps  less 
conceit :"  and  Campbell  remarks  that  « his  poems  have  touches  of  elegance 
and  refinement,  which  their  trifling  subjects  could  not  have  yielded  without 
a  delicate  and  deliberate  exercise  of  the  fancy;  and  he  unites  the  point  and 
polish  of  later  times  with  many  of  the  genial  and  warm  tints  of  the  elder 
muse."  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  tliat  he  should  have  employe<l  such 
talents  upon  subjects  generally  so  trivial,  when  he  might  have  shone  in  tlie 
higher  walks  of  poetry,  and  built  for  himself  a  wide-spread  fiime. 

EPITAPH   ON   THE   LADY   MART   VILLIER8. 

The  Lady  Mary  Villiers  lies 
Under  this  stone :  With  weeping  eyes 
The  parents  that  first  gave  her  birth, 
And  tlieir  sad  friends,  laid  her  in  earth : 
If  any  of  them  (reader)  were 
Known  unto  thee,  shed  a  tear : 
Or  if  thyself  possess  a  gem, 
As  dear  to  thee,  as  this  to  them ; 
Though  a  stranger  to  tliis  place. 
Bewail  in  theirs,  thine  own  hard  case ; 
For  tliou  perhaps  at  tliy  return 
Mayst  find  thy  darhng  in  an  um. 

PERSUASIONS  TO   LOVE. 

Starve  not  yourself,  because  you  may 
Thereby  make  me  pine  away ; 
Nor  let  brittle  beauty  make 
You  your  wiser  tlioughts  forsake : 
For  that  lovely  face  will  fail ; 
Beauty's  sweet,  but  beauty's  frail ; 
'Tis  sooner  past,  'tis  sooner  done. 
Than  summer's  rain,  or  winter's  sun: 
Most  fleeting  when  it  is  most  dear ; 
'TIS  gone,  while  we  but  say  'tis  here. 
These  curious  locks  so  aptly  twined. 
Whose  every  hair  a  soul  dotli  bind, 
Will  change  their  auburn  hue,  and  grow 
White  and  cold  as  winter's  snow. 
That  eye,  which  now  is  Cupid's  nest, 
Will  prove  his  grave,  and  all  the  rest 
Will  follow ;  in  the  cheek,  chin,  nose, 
Nor  lily  shall  be  found,  nor  rose. 
And  what  will  then  become  of  all 
Those,  whom  now  you  servants  call  ? 
Like  swallows,  when  your  sunmier's  done^ 
They'll  fly,  and  seek  some  warmer  sun. 

PLEASURE. 

Bewitching  siren  1  gilded  rottenness ! 
Thou  hast  with  cunning  artifice  display 'd 
Til'  enameird  outside,  and  tlie  honied  verge 
Of  the  fair  cup  where  deadly  poison  lurks. 
Within,  a  thousand  sorrows  dance  the  round; 
And,  like  a  shell,  pain  circles  thee  without 
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Grief  is  the  shadow  waiting  on  thy  steps, 

Which,  as  thy  joys  'gin  towards  their  west  decline^ 

Doth  to  a  giant's  spreading  form  extend 

Thy  dwarfish  stature.     Thoj  thyself  art  pain, 

Greedy  intense  desire ;  and  the  keen  edge 

Of  thy  fierce  appetite  oft  strangles  tliee, 

And  cuts  thy  slender  thread ;  but  still  the  terror 

And  apprehension  of  thy  hasty  end 

Mingles  with  gall  thy  most  refined  sweets : 

Tet  thy  Circean  charms  transform  the  world. 

Captains  that  have  resisted  war  and  death, 

Nations  that  over  fortune  have  triumph'd. 

Are  by  thy  magic  made  efieminate : 

Empires,  that  knew  no  limits  but  the  poles, 

Haye  in  thy  wanton  lap  melted  away. 

Thou  wert  the  author  of  the  first  excess 

That  drew  this  reformation  on  the  gods ; 

Canst  thou,  then,  dream  those  powers  that  from  henve» 

Banished  th'  efiect,  will  there  enthrone  the  cause  ? 

To  thy  voluptuous  den  fly,  witch,  from  hence ; 

There  dwell,  for  ever  drown'd  in  brutish  sense. 


GERVASE  MARKHAM, 


Gektasx  Markhjlx  was  a  very  voluminous  writer  in  the  reigns  of  Eliza 
beth,  James  L,  and  Charles  L,  but  neither  the  period  of  his  birth  nor  his 
death  has  been  ascertained.  He  commenced  author  about  the  year  1592,  and 
lived  to  a  good  old  age,  dying  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  L 
His  education  had  been  very  hberal,  for  he  was  esteemed  a  good  classical 
scholar,  and  was  well  versed  in  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  general  compiler  for  the  booksellers,  writing  upon 
almost  every  subject  His  popularity  in  his  day  was  unrivalled,  many  of  his 
works  reaching  numerous  editions.^  The  following  excellent  remarks  are 
from  his  work  on  Housewifery  :■ — 

THE   GOOD  HOUSEWIFE. 

Next  unto  her  sanctity  and  holiness  of  life,  it  is  meet  that  oui 
English  housewife  be  a  woman  of  great  modesty  and  temperance, 
as  well  inwardly  as  outwardly ;  inwardly,  as  in  her  behavior 
and  carriage  towards  her  husband,  wherein  she  shall  shun  all  vio- 
lence of  rage,  passion,  and  humor,  coveting  less  to  direct  than  to 

I  8e«  a  list  or  his  works  In  Lowndes's  •«  Blbllognpby,"  UL  1911,  and  In  Drake's  **Bhakspeare,'* 
I.  Mf:  also  Is  tbe  **Censara  LtterarlM,"  t.  ie»->117. 

I I  nrast  Kive  the  title  as  a  curiosity :  **  The  English  House-Wife,  contafnlng  the  Inward  and  out* 
•ami  Tlrtoea  which  oufht  to  be  In  a  compleat  woman.  As  her  skill  In  physlck,  chlrurgery,  cookery 
extraction  of  oyls,  banqoeting-stofi;  ordertng  of  great  feasts,  preserving  of  all  sorts  of  wlnen,  con- 
etfCcd  apcrets,  dlwfll1wtlA"f,  perftunes,  ordering  of  wool,  hemp,  flax;  making  doth  and  dying,  the 
knowledge  of  dayrlea,  office  of  malting  of  oats,  tbetr  excellent  rules  In  femiUes ;  ot  brewing,  baking, 
sad  an  oUaer  things  belonging  to  an  household.  A  work  generally  approved,  and  now  the  eighth 
One  modi  aofmeoted,  purged,  and  made  most  profitable  and  necessary  tut  all  men,  and  the  general 
IMdortldsMtion.    By  O.  Marfcham." 
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be  directed,  appearing  ever  unto  him  pleasant,  amiable,  and  de- 
lightful ;  and,  though  occasion  of  mishaps  or  the  misgovemment 
of  his  will  may  induce  her  to  contrary  thoughts,  yet  virtuously  to 
suppress  them,  and  with  a  mild  sufferance  rather  to  call  him  home 
from  his  error,  than  with  the  strength  of  anger  to  abate  the  least 
spark  of  his  evil;  calling  into  her  mind,  that  evil  and  uncomely 
language  is  deformed,  though  uttered  even  to  servants ;  but  most 
monstrous  and  ugly,  when  it  appears  before  the  presence  of  a 
husband :  outwardly,  as  in  her  apparel  and  diet,  both  which  she 
shall  proportion  according  to  the  competency  of  her  husband's 
estate  and  calling,  making  her  circle  rather  strait  than  large :  for 
it  is  a  rule,  if  we  extend  to  the  uttermost,  we  take  away  increase ; 
If  we  go  a  hair's  breadth  beyond,  we  enter  into  consumption  ;  but 
if  we  preserve  any  part,  we  build  strong  forts  against  the  adver- 
saries of  fortune,  provided  that  such  preservation  be  honest  and 
conscionable. 

To  conclude,  our  English  housewife  must  be  of  chaste  thoughts, 
stout  courage,  patient,  untired,  watchful,  diligent,  witty,  pleasant, 
constant  in  friendship,  full  of  good  neighborhood,  wise  in  dis- 
course, but  not  frequent  therein,  sharp  and  quick  of  speech,  but 
not  bitter  or  talkative,  secret  in  her  affairs,  comfortable  in  her  coun- 
sels, and  generally  skilful  in  the  worthy  knowledges  which  do 
belong  to  her  vocation. 


GEORGE  SANDYS.     Id87— 1643. 


This  eminent  saored  poet,  the  son  of  Archbishop  Sandys,  was  born  in 
1587,  and  in  his  eleventh  year  he  entered  St.  Mary^s  Hall,  Oxford.  He  spent 
many  years  in  travelling  in  the  East,  visiting  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  Persia, 
£^pt,&c.;  and  notwithstanding  the  labors  of  more  recent  travellers,  his 
works  still  have  a  high  reputation,  and  are  still  referred  to  as  of  the  first  au- 
thenticity and  credit  To  an  ardent  spirit  of  curiosity  and  research,  he  united 
a  pare  and  discriminating  taste,  and  a  spirit  of  true  piety.     Ho  died  in  1643.' 

The  principal  poetical  work  of  Sandys  is  a  translation  of  the  Psalms  of 
David,  incomparably  the  most  poetical  in  the  English  language,  but  yet,  at  the 
present  day,  scarcely  known. 

THE   LAMENTATION   OF   DAVID   OVER   SAUL   AND  JONATHAN. 

Thy  beauty,  Israel,  is  fled. 

Sunk  to  the  dead ; 
How  are  tlie  valiant  fallen !  the  slain 

Thy  mountains  stain. 
Oh !  let  it  not  in  Gath  be  known, 
Nor  in  tlie  streets  of  Ashkelon; 
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Lest  that  sad  stor}'  should  excite 

Their  dire  delight  I 
Lest  in  the  torrent  of  our  woe, 

Their  pleasure  flow : 
Lest  their  triumphant  daughters  ring 
Their  cymbals,  and  their  paeans  sing. 

Yon  hills  of  Gilboa,  never  may 

Tou  oflferings  pay; 
No  morning  dew,  nor  fruitful  showers, 

Clothe  you  with  flowers : 
Saul  and  his  arms  there  made  a  spoil, 
As  if  untouched  with  sacred  oil. 

The  bow  of  noble  Jonathan 

Great  battles  won; 
His  arrows  on  the  mighty  fed, 

With  slaughter  red. 
V       Saul  never  raised  his  arm  in  vain. 
His  sword  still  glutted  with  the  slain. 

How  lovely  1  O  how  pleasant  1  when 

They  lived  with  men  I 
Than  eagles  swifler;  stronger  far 

Than  lions  are : 
Whom  love  in  life  so  strongly  t^ed, 
The  stroke  of  death  could  not  divide. 

Sad  Israel's  daughters,  weep  for  Saul  *, 

Lament  his  fall. 
Who  fed  you  with  the  earth's  increase. 

And  crown'd  with  peace ; 
With  robes  of  Tyrian  purple  deck'd, 
And  gems  which  sparkling  light  reflect 

How  are  thy  worthies  by  tlie  sword 

Of  war  devour 'd ! 
O  Jonathan !  the  better  part 

Of  my  torn  heart ! 
The  savage  rocks  have  drunk  thy  blood : 
My  brother !  0  how  kind  I  how  good  I 

Thy  love  was  great;  O  never  more 

To  man,  man  bore  1 
No  woman,  when  most  passionate. 

Loved  at  that  rate  1 
How  are  the  mighty  fallen  in  fight  1 
They  and  their  glory  set  in  night  1 

The  Ibllowing  is  a  part  of  his  preface  to  his  travels,  admirable  alike  for  the 
beauty  and  piety  of  its  spirit,  and  for  tlie  vigor  of  its  style : — 

THE    FALL   OF    ANCIENT   EMPIRES. 

The  parts  1  speak  of  are  the  most  renowned  countries  and  king* 
doms :  once  the  seats  of  most  glorious  and  triumphant  empires ; 
the  theatres  of  valor  and  heroical  actions  ;  the  soik  enriched  with 
til  earthly  fehcities;  the  places  where  nature  halh  ptodnteA.  VuR 
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wonderful  works ;  where  arts  and  sciences  have  been  inveiuod, 
and  perfected ;  where  wisdom,  virtue,  policy,  and  civility  have 
been  planted,  have  flourished :  and,  lastly,  where  Go4  himself 
did  place  his  own  commonwealth,  gave  laws  and  oracles,  inspired 
his  prophets,  sent  angels  to  converse  with  men ;  above  all,  where 
the  Son  of  God  descended  to  become  man ;  where  he  honored  the 
earth  with  his  beautiful  steps,  wrought  the  work  of  our  redemp- 
tion, triumphed  over  death,  and  ascended  into  glory.  Which 
countries,  once  so  glorious  and  famous  for  their  happy  estate,  are 
now,  through  vice  and  ingratitude,  become  the  most  deplored 
spectacles  of  extreme  misery.  They  remain  waste  and  overgrown 
with  bushes,  receptacles  of  wild  beasts,  of  thieves  and  murderers ; 
large  territories  dispeopled,  or  thinly  inhabited;  goodly  cities 
msule  desolate ;  sumptuous  buildings  become  ruins,  glorious  tem- 
ples either  subverted  or  prostituted  to  impiety  ;  true  religion  dis- 
countenanced and  oppressed  ;  all  nobility  extin^ished ;  no  light 
of  learning  permitted,  nor  virtue  cherished ;  violence  and  rapine 
insulting  over  all,  and  leaving  no  security  save  to  an  abject  mind 
and  unlooked-on  poverty  ;  which  calamities  of  theirs,  so  great  and 
deserved,  are  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  threatening  instructions. 
For  assistance  wherein,  I  have  not  only  related  what  I  saw  of 
their  present  condition ;  but,  so  far  as  convenience  might  permit, 
presented  a  brief  view  of  the  former  estates  and  first  antiquities 
of  those  people  and  countries :  thence  to  draw  a  right  image  of  the 
frailty  of  man,  the  mutability  of  whatsoever  is  worldly ;  and  as- 
surance that  as  there  is  nothing  unchangeable  saving  God,  so  no- 
thing stable  but  by  his  grace  and  protection 
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OvB  of  the  most  distingiiishod  divines  of  the  church  of  England,  imd  one 
of  the  ablest  opposers  of  the  doctrines  of  the  chtirch  of  Rome,  is  William 
Cliillingworth.  He  was  born  in  Oxford,  in  1602,  and  studied  there.  Soon 
after  taking  his  degree,  a  Jesuit,  by  the  name  of  Fisher,  argued  him  into  a 
I)clief  of  the  doctrines  of  Popery,  and  Ike  consequently  went  to  the  Jesuits* 
college  at  Dotiay,  and  there  studied  tot  some  time.  But  his  fiends  induced 
him  to  return  to  Oxford,  where,  after  additional  study  of  the  points  of  differ- 
ence between  the  Papists  and  Protestants,  he  was  con\nnced  of  his  error,  mxA 
in  his  great  work,  soon  after  published,  entitled  "  The  Religion  of  Protestants 
a  Safe  Way  to  Salvation,"  showed  himself  to  be  one  of  the  most  able  defend* 
era  of  the  Protestant  church  that  England  ever  produced.  In  it,  he  maintains 
tliat  the  Scriptures  are  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  the  only  rule  to 
which  app(*pls  might  to  be  made  in  theological  controversies.  These  points 
he  proves  eonclusively,  and  the  work  has  ever  been  oonsidered  as  a  modol 
c^  perspiouous  reasoning. 

UidM^  in  one  of  his  works,  after  setting  Ibrtli  the  great  importance  of  pei> 
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bpicntty  in  the  art  of  speaking,  says,  **  There  mnst  also  be  right  reawiiliig, 
without  which  perspicuity  serves  but  to  expose  the  speaker.  And  (or  attain- 
ing this  end,  I  should  propose  tlie  constant  reading  of  Chiilingworth,  who  by 
his  example,  will  both  teacb  perspicuity  and  the  way  of  right  leasouing,  bet- 
ter  than  any  work  I  know."  And  Gibbon,  the  historian,  alluding  to  oar 
aathor,  on  his  recantation  from  popery,  says,  *»His  new  creed  was  built  on 
the  principle,  that  the  Bible  is  our  sole  judge,  and  private  reason  our  sole 
interpreter;  and  he  most  ably  maintaiuB  this  position  in  the  *  Religion  of  a 
Prot^tant,'  a  book  which  is  still  esteemed  the  moat  solid  defence  of  the  Riv 
formation." 

THE    NECESSITY    OF    AN    UNADULTERATED    SCRIPTURE. 

He  that  would  usurp  an  absolute  lordship  and  tyranny  over  any 
people,  need  not  put  himself  to  the  trouble  and  difficulty  of  abro- 
gating and  disannulling  the  laws,  made  to  maintain  the  common 
Eberty ;  for  he  may  fmstrate  their  intent,  and  compass  his  own 
designs  as  well,  if  ne  can  get  the  power  and  authority  to  interpret 
ihem  as  he  pleases,  and  add  to  them  what  he  pleases,  and  to  hare 
his  interprr^nMons  and  additions  stand  for  laws  :  if  he  can  rule  his 
peqple  by  his  laws,  and  his  laws  by  his  lawyers.  So  the  church 
of  Rome,  to  establish  her  tyranny  over  men's  consciences,  needed 
not  either  to  abolish  or  corrupt  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  pillars  and 
supporters  of  Christian  liberty :  but  the  more  expedite  way,  and 
therefore  more  likely  to  be  successful,  was,  to  gain  the  opinion 
and  esteem  of  the  public  and  authorized  interpreter  of  them,  and 
the  authority  of  adding  to  them  what  doctrine  she  pleased,  under 
the  title  of  traditions  or  definitions.  The  matter  being  once  thus 
ordered,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  being  made  in  effect  not  your 
directors  and  judges,  (no  farther  than  you  please,)  but  your  ser- 
vants and  instruments,  always  pressed  and  in  readiness  to  ad\-ance 
your  desi^s,  and  disabled  wholly  with  minds  so  qualified  to  pre- 
judice or  unpeach  them ;  it  is  safe  for  you  to  put  a  crown  on  their 
head,  and  a  reed  in  their  hands,  and  to  bow  before  them,  and  ciy, 
**  Hail*  King  of  the  Jews  !"  to  pretend  a  great  deal  of  esteem,  and 
respect,  and  reverence  to  them,  as  here  you  do.  But  to  little  pur- 
pose 18  verbal  reverence  without  entii%  submission  and  sincere 
obedience;  and,  as  our  Saviour  said  of  some,  so  the  scripture, 
could  it  speak,  I  believe  would  say  to  you,  **  Why  call  ye  me. 
Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  that  which  I  command  you  ?"  Cast  away 
the  vain  and  arrogant  pretence  of  infallibility,  which  makes  your 
errors  incurable.  Leave  picturing  Grod,  and  worshipping  him  by 
pictures.  "  Teach  not  for  doctrine  the  commandments  of  men. 
Debar  not  the  kity  of  the  testament  of  Christ's  blood.  Let  your 
public  prayers,  and  psalms,  and  hymns,  be  in  such  Unguage  a» 
is  for  the  edification  of  the  assistants.  Take  not  from  t^e  clergy 
that  liberty  of  marriage  which  Christ  hath  lefl  them.  Do  not  ito- 
poae  upon  men  that  hum'lity  of  worshipping  angela  ^\i\c\i  ^V 
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I'aul  condemns.  Teach  no  more  proper  sacrifices  of  Christ  but 
one.  Acknowledge  them  that  die  in  Christ  to  be  blessed,  and  "  to 
lest  from  their  labors."  Acknowledge  the  sacrament  after  conse- 
cration to  be  bread  and  wine,  as  weU  as  Christ's  body  and  blood. 
Ijet  not  the  weapons  of  your  warfare  be  carnal,  surh  as  are  mas- 
sacres, treasons,  persecutions,  and,  in  a  word,  all  means  either 
violent  or  fraudulent :  these  and  other  things,  which  the  scripture 
commands  you,  do,  and  then  we  shall  willingly  give  you  such  tes- 
timony as  you  deserve ;  but  till  you  do  so,  to  talk  of  estimation, 
respect,  and  reverence  to  the  scripture,  is  nothing  else  but  talk. 

SCRIPTURE   ALONE   THE   RULE   OF    FAITH. 

This  presumptuous  imposing  of  the  senses  of  men  upon  the 
words  of  Qodj  the  special  senses  of  men  upon  the  general  words 
of  God,  and  laying  them  upon  mcn*s  consciences  together,  under 
the  equal  penalty  of  death  and  damnation ;  this  vain  conceit  that 
we  can  speak  of  the  things  of  God  better  than  in  the  words  of 
God :  this  deifying  our  own  interpretations,  and  tyrannous  enforc- 
ing them  upon  others :  this  restraining  of  the  word  of  God  from 
that  latitude  and  generality,  and  the  understandings  of  men  from 
that  liberty,  wherein  Christ  and  the  apostles  left  them,  is,  and 
hath  been,  the  only  fountain  of  all  the  schisms  of  the  church,  and 
that  which  makes  them  immortal ;  the  common  incendiary  of 
Christendom,  and  that  which  (as  I  said  before^  tears  into  pieces, 
not  the  coat,  but  the  bowels  and  members  of  Cnrist.  Take  away 
these  walls  of  separation,  and  all  will  quickly  be  one.  Take  away 
this  persecuting,  burning,  cursing,  damning  of  men  for  not  sub- 
scribing to  the  words  of  men,  as  the  words  of  God ;  require  of 
Christians  only  to  believe  Christ,  and  to  call  no  man  master  but 
him  only;  let  those  leave  claiming  infallibility  that  have  no  title 
to  it,  and  let  them  that  in  their  words  disclaim  it,  disclaim  it  like- 
wise in  their  actions ;  in  a  word,  take  away  tyranny,  which  is 
the  devil's  instrument  to  support  errors,  and  superstitions,  and 
impieties,  in  the  several  parts  of  the  world,  which  could  not  other- 
wise long  withstand  the  jftwer  of  truth  ;  I  say,  take  away  tyranny, 
and  restore  Christians  to  their  just  and  full  Hberty  of  captivating 
their  understanding  to  scripture  only,  and  as  rivers,  when  they 
have  a  free  passage,  run  all  to  the  ocean,  so  it  may  well  be  hoped, 
by  Grod's  blessing,  that  imiversal  Hberty,  thus  moderated,  may 
quickly  reduce  Christendom  to  truth  and  unity. 

THE    SIN   OF   DUELLING. 

We  are  so  far  from  seeking  that  honor  which  is  of  Gk)d,  from 
endeavoring  to  attain  unto,  or  so  much  as  countenancing  such 
yirmeaf  winch  God  hath  often  professed  that  he  wiJl  exalt  and 
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glorify,  such  as  humility,  and  patiently  bearing  of  injuries,  thai 
we  place  our  honor  and  reputation  in  the  contrary;  that  is  counted 
noble  and  generous  in  the  world's  opinion,  which  is  odious  and 
abominable  in  the  sight  of  God.  If  thy  brother  ofiend  or  injur** 
thee,  forgive  him,  saith  Christ ;  if  he  proceed,  forgive  him :  what 
until  seven  times  T  Ay,  until  seventy  times  seven  times.  But 
how  is  this  doctrine  received  now  in  the  world  ?  What  counsel 
would  men,  and  those  none  of  the  worst  sort,  give  thee  in  such  a 
case  ?  How  would  the  soberest,  discreetest,  well-bred  Christians 
advise  thee  ?  Why  thus :  If  thy  brother  or  thy  neighbor  have 
o^red  thee  an  injury,  or  affront,  forgive  him  T  by  no  means  ;  of 
all  things  in  the  world  take  heed  of  that :  thou  art  utterly  undone 
in  thy  reputation  then,  if  thou  dost  forgive  him.  What  is  to  be 
done  then  ?  Why,  let  not  thy  heart  rest,  let  all  other  business 
and  employment  be  laid  aside,  till  thou  hast  his  blood.  What  I  a 
man's  olood  for  an  injurious  passionate  speech,  for  a  disdainful 
look  !  Nay,  this  is  not  all :  that  thou  mayest  gain  amongst  men 
the  reputation  of  a  discreet  well-tempered  murderer,  be  sure  thon 
killest  him  not  in  passion,  when  thy  blood  is  hot  and  boiling  with  the 
provocation,  but  proceed  with  as  much  temper  and  settledness  of 
reason,  with  as  much  discretion  and  preparedness,  as  thou  wouldst 
to  the  communion :  after  some  several  days'  meditation,  invite  him, 
mildly  and  af&bly,  into  some  retired  place ;  and  there  let  it  be  put 
to  the  trial,  whetner  thy  life  or  his  must  answer  the  injury. 

Oh  most  horrible  Christianity  !  That  it  should  be  a  most  sure 
settled  way  for  a  man  to  run  into  danger  and  disgrace  with  the 
world,  if  he  shaU  dare  to  perform  a  commandment  of  Christ's, 
which  is  as  necessary  to  be  observed  by  him,  if  he  have  any  hope 
of  attaining  heaven,  as  meat  and  drink  is  for  the  sustaining  of  his 
life !  That  ever  it  should  enter  into  the  heart  of  a  Christian,  to 
walk  so  exactly  and  curiously  contrary  to  the  ways  of  God ;  that 
whereas  he  every  day  and  hour  sees  himself  contemned  and 
despised  by  thee,  who  art  his  servant,  his  creature,  upon  whom 
he  might  (without  any  possible  imputation  of  unrighteousness) 
pour  down  the  phials  of  his  fierce  wrath  and  indignation ;  yet 
He,  notwithstanding,  is  patient  and  long-suflTering  towards  ther, 
hoping  that  his  long-sufffering  may  lead  thee  to  repentance,  and 
earnestly  desiring  and  solicitmg  thee  by  his  ministers  to  be  recon- 
ciled unto  him !  Yet,  that  thou,  for  all  this,  for  a  blow  in  anger, 
it  may  be,  for  a  word,  or  less,  shouldst  take  upon  thee  to  send 
his  soul,  or  thine,  or,  it  may  be,  both,  clogged  and  pressed  with 
all  your  sins  unrepented  of,  (for  thou  canst  not  be  so  wild  as  to 
think  thou  canst  repent  of  thy  sins,  and  yet  resolve  upon  such  h 
business,)  to  expect  your  sentence  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
God ;  wimilly  and  irrecoverably  to  deprive  yourselves  of  all  those 
blessed  means  which  Gk)d  had  contrived  for  your  salvation,  XW 
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power  of  his  word,  the  efficacy  and  virtue  of  his  sacraments,  all 
which  you  shall  utterly  exclude  yourselves  from,  and  leave  your- 
selves in  such  a  state,  that  it  shall  not  he  in  God*s  power  to  do 
you  any  good  !* 

SerwtamomtkgUtt,  "  The /bot katk  laid In  kk  kemH,  tken  k mo  God» 


FRANaS  QUARLES.     1592—1644. 

FmAHCis  QuAKLBS  WHS  bom  at  Stewards,  near  Romford,  Essex,  in  \!)92. 
He  was  educated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  whence  he  went  to  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  where  «  he  studied,"  says  his  widow,  *»  the  laws  of  England,  not 
•o  much  out  of  desire  to  benefit  himself  thereby,  as  his  friends  and  neighbors, 
and  to  compose  suits  and  differences  between  them."  Subsequently  he  went 
over  to  Ireland,  and  became  secretary  to  Archbishop  Usher.  On  the  break, 
ing  out  of  the  rebellion  there,  in  1641,  he  fled  to  England  for  safety,  and  died 
three  years  aAer. 

<*  There  is  not,"  sajrs  Montgomery,  <*in  English  literature  a  name  more 
wronged  than  that  of  Quarles ;  wronged,  too,  by  those  who  ought  best  to  have 
discerned,  and  most  generously  acknowle<lged  his  merits  in  contradbtinction 
to  his  defects."  True,  his  writings  are  occasionally  defaced  by  vulgarisms 
and  deformed  by  quaint  conceits,  but  his  beauties  abundantly  atone  for  his 
defects;  the  latter  being  comparatively  few,  while  his  works  generally  are 
characterized  by  great  learning,  lively  fancy,  and  profbund  piety.  **  He  too 
ofVen,  no  doubt,"  says  Headley,  « mistook  the  enthusiasm  of  devotion  for  tlie 
inspiration  of  fancy.  To  mix  the  waters  of  Jordan  and  Helicon  in  the  same 
cup  was  reserved  for  the  hand  of  Milton ;  and  for  him,  and  him  only,  to  find 
the  bays  of  Mount  Olivet  equally  verdant  with  those  of  Parnassus.  Yet,  as 
the  efl^ions  of  a  real  poetical  mind,  however  thwarted  by  nntowardness  of 
subject,  will  seldom  be  rendered  totally  abortive,  we  find  in  Quarles  original 
imagery,  striking  sentiment,  fertility  of  expression,  and  happy  combinations ; 
with  a  compression  of  style  that  merits  tlie  observation  of  writers  of  verse." 

His  chief  poetical  works  are  his  "Emblems,"  "Divine  Poems,"  and  "Job 
Militant,  with  Meditations  divine  and  moral."  His  "  Emblems"  consist  of  a 
set  of  quaint  pictorial  designs,  referring  to  moral  and  religious  ideas,  and  each 
elucidated  by  appropriate  verses. 

O  THAT  THOU  WOULDST  HIDE  ME  IN  THE  GRAVE,  THAT  THOU  WOULDST 
KEEP  ME  IN  SECRET  UNTIL  THY  WRATH  BE  PAST. 

Ah  I  whither  shall  I  fly  ?  what  path  untrod 
Shall  I  seek  out  to  'scape  the  flaming  rod 
Of  my  ofiended,  of  my  angry  God  ? 

1  M  Will  yon  Intrust  l^fk  to  icvij»KBKa,  Mid  Mbertf  to  sssrors  r  WUl  jroo  oonatttnte  thooe  leglal*' 
ton,  who  detplM  yon,  and  despise  equal  laws,  and  wage  war  with  the  eternal  prlndplea  of  Justfoet 
Had  the  dueUlst  destroyed  your  neighbor;  had  your  own  fiUher  been  killed  by  the  man  who  aoUdtfl 
your  BulDrage;  had  your  son,  laid  low  by  bis  hand,  been  brought  to  your  door  pale  In  death  and  wel- 
tertng  in  blood,  would  you  then  think  the  crime  a  small  one  f  Would  you  honor  with  your  conH- 
dnnoe,  and  elevate  to  power  by  your  tots,  the  guilty  monster  t  And  what  would  you  think  of  youi 
Beighbors,  U,  regardless  of  your  agony,  they  should  reward  him  f  And  yet,  such  scenes  of  unuttera- 
ble anguiKh  are  multiplied  every  year.  Every  y«ir  the  duellist  is  cutUng  down  the  neighbor  of 
fee.  Bead— an  admirable  sermon  cnUUed  *' Remedy  Ibr  DneUinc**  by  Bev.  Lynn 
r,  J>.  D^  d^vered  shorUy  after  Alexander  Hamilton  was  murdered  by  Aaron  Burr. 
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Where  shall  I  sojourn  ?  what  kind  sea  will  hide 
My  head  from  tliunder  ?  where  shall  I  abide, 
Until  his  flames  be  quench 'd  or  laid  aside? 

What  if  my  feet  should  take  their  hasty  flight, 
And  seek  protection  in  the  shades  of  night? 
Alas !  no  shades  can  blind  the  God  of  light 

What  if  my  soul  shotild  take  the  wings  of  day, 
And  find  some  desert;  if  she  springs  away, 
The  wings  of  Vengeance  clip  as  fast  as  they. 

What  if  some  solid  rock  should  entertain 
My  frighted  soul  ?  can  solid  rocks  restrain 
The  stroke  of  Justice  and  not  cleave  in  twain  ? 

Nor  sea,  nor  shade,  nor  shield,  nor  rock,  nor  cave, 

Nor  silent  deserts,  nor  the  sullen  grave. 

What  flame-eyed  Fury  means  to  smite,  can  save. 

Tis  vain  to  flee ;  till  gentle  Mercy  show 

Her  better  eye,  the  farther  ofi"  we  go, 

The  swing  of  Justice  deals  the  mightier  blow. 

Th*  ingenuous  child,  corrected,  doth  not  fly 
His  angry  mother's  hand,  but  clings  more  nigh. 
And  quenches  with  his  tears  her  flaming  eye. 

Great  God  1  there  is  no  safety  here  below ; 

Thou  art  my  fortress,  tliou  that  seem'st  my  foe ; 

Tis  thou,  that  strik'st  the  stroke,  must  guard  the  blow. 

THE    WORLD. 

She's  empty :  hark !  she  sounds :  there's  notlilng  there 

But  noise  to  fill  thy  ear ; 
Thy  vain  inquiry  can  nt  length  but  find 

A  blast  of  murmuring  wind : 
It  is  a  cask  that  seems  as  full  as  fair. 

But  merely  tunn'd  with  air. 
Fond  youth,  go  build  tliy  hopes  on  better  grounds ; 

llie  soul  tliat  vainly  founds 
Her  joys  upon  this  world,  but  feeds  on  empty  sounds. 

She's  empty :  hark  1  she  soimds :  there's  nothing  in't ; 

The  spark-engendering  flint 
Shall  803ner  melt,  and  hardest  raiuice'  shall  first 

Dissolve  and  quench  thy  thirst, 
Ere  this  false  world  shall  still  thy  stormy  breast 

With  smooth-faced  calms  of  rest 
Thou  mayst  as  well  expect  meridian  light 

From  shades  of  black-mouth 'd  night. 
As  in  this  empty  world  to  find  a  full  delight 

She's  empty:  hark!  she  sounds:  'tis  void  and  vast; 

What  if  some  flattering  blast 
Of  flatuous  honor  should  perchance  be  there, 

And  whisper  in  thine  ear? 

1  Adryflnwt. 
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[t  is  but  wind,  and  blows  but  wliere  it  list, 

And  vanisheth  like  mist. 
Poor  honor  earth  can  give!  What  generous  mind 

Would  be  so  base  to  bind 
Her  heaven-bred  soul,  a  slave  to  serve  a  blast  of  wind  1 

She's  empty :  hark !  she  sounds :  'tis  but  a  ball 

For  fools  to  play  witlial ; 
The  painted  Rim  but  of  a  stronger  bubble. 

That's  lined  with  silken  trouble. 
It  is  a  world  whose  work  and  recreation 

Is  vanity  and  vexation ; 
A  hag,  repair'd  with  vico-oomplexion'd  paint, 

A  quest-house  of  complaint 
It  is  a  saint,  a  fiend ;  worse  fiend  when  most  a  saint 

She's  emp^ :  hark !  she  sounds :  *tis  vain  and  void. 

What's  here  to  be  eiyoy'd 
But  grief  and  sickness,  and  large  bills  of  sorrow, 

Drawn  now  and  cross'd  to-morrow  ! 
Or,  what  are  men  but  pufifs  of  dying  breath, 

Revived  with  living  death  ? 
Fond  youth,  O  build  thy  hopes  on  surer  grounds 

Than  what  dull  flesh  propounds : 
Trust  not  this  hollow  world ;  she's  empty :  hark !  she  sotmda 

UBRCY   TEMPERING  JUSTICE. 

Had  not  the  milder  hand  of  Mercy  broke 
The  furious  violence  of  that  fatal  stroke 
Ofiended  Justice  struck,  we  had  been  quite 
Lost  in  the  shadows  of  eternal  night 
Thy  mercy,  Lord,  is  like  the  morning  sun. 
Whose  beams  undo  what  sable  night  hath  done ; 
Or  like  a  stream,  the  current  of  whose  course, 
Restrain'd  awhile,  runs  with  a  swifter  force. 
Oh  I  let  me  glow  beneath  those  sacred  beams, 
And  after,  bathe  me  in  tliose  silver  streams ; 
To  Thee  alone  my  sorrows  shall  appeal : 
Hath  earth  a  wound  too  hard  for  heaven  to  heal  t 

Though  in  his  day  Quarles  was  mostly  known  as  a  poet,  he  was  also  tlie 
author  of  a  few  prose  works,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  <*  Enchiridion,* 
containing  Institutions  divine,  contemplative,  practical,  moral,  ethical,  eco- 
nomical, politicaL"  Of  this,  Headley  remarks,  <<  had  this  little  piece  been 
written  at  Athens  or  Rome,  its  author  would  have  been  classed  with  the 
wise  men  of  his  country."    The  following  are  some  specimens  of  it  >— 

If  thou  be  ambitious  of  honor,  and  yet  fearful  of  the  canker  of 
honor,  envy,  so  behave  thyself,  that  opinion  may  be  satisfied  in 
this,  that  thou  seekest  merit,  and  not  fame ;  and  that  thou  attri- 
butest  thy  preferment  rather  to  Providence  than  thy  own  virtue. 
Honor  is  a  due  debt  to  the  deserver ;  and  who  ever  envied  the 

1  CoRipotuided  or  iv  (rn),  "in,**  mud  x«f  (e*dr),  " the  hand :**—K>inetlUn«  hdd  •*ln  tte  kuidl,**  • 
it     UMrnA^-^*  aitldt  on  thta  trwitlac  tn  tho  BatrospocUve  Eeirtew,  Iz.  SM. 
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payment  of  a  debt  ?  A  just  advancement  is  a  providential  act ; 
and  who  ever  envied  the  act  of  Providence  T 

If  evil  men  speak  good,  or  good  men  evil,  of  thy  conversation, 
examine  all  thy  actions,  and  suspect  thyself.  But  if  evil  men 
speak  evil  of  thee,  hold  it  as  thy  honor ;  and,  by  way  of  thank- 
fulness, love  them ;  but  upon  condition  that  they  continue  to  hate 
thee. 

To  tremble  at  the  sight  of  thy  sin,  makes  thy  faith  the  less  apt 
to  tremble :  the  devils  believe  and  tremble,  because  they  tremble 
at  what  they  believe ;  their  belief  brings  trembling :  thy  trembling 
brings  belief. 

If  thou  desire  to  be  truly  valiant,  fear  to  do  any  injury :  he 
that  fears  not  to  do  evil,  is  always  afraid  to  suffer  evil;  he  that 
never  fears,  is  desperate ;  and  he  that  fears  always,  is  a  coward. 
He  is  the  true  valiant  man,  that  dares  nothing  but  what  he  may, 
and  fears  nothing  but  what  he  ought. 

If  thou  stand  guilty  of  oppression,  or  wrongfuUy  possest  of 
another's  right,  see  thou  make  restitution  before  thou  divest  an 
alms :  if  otherwise,  what  art  thou  but  a  thief,  and  mi^est  God 
thy  receiver  ? 

When  thou  prayest  for  spiritual  graces,  let  thy  prayer  be  abso- 
lute ;  when  for  temporal  blessings,  add  a  clause  of  God's  pleasure : 
in  both,  with  faith  and  humiUation :  so  shalt  thou,  undoubtedly^ 
receive  what  thou  desirest,  or  more,  or  better.  Never  praye' 
rightly  made,  was  made  unheard ;  or  heard,  ungranted. 

Not  to  give  to  the  poor,  is  to  take  from  him.  Not  to  feed  the 
hungry,  it  thou  hast  it,  is  to  the  utmost  of  thy  power  to  kill  him. 
That,  therefore,  thou  mayst  avoid  both  sacrilege  and  murder,  be 
charitable. 

Hath  any  wronged  thee  ?  Be  bravely  revenged :  slight  it,  and 
the  work's  begun  ;  forgive  it,  and  'tis  finished :  he  is  below  him- 
self that  is  not  above  an  injury. 

Gaze  not  on  beauty  too  much,  lest  it  blast  thee ;  nor  too  long, 
lest  it  blind  thee ;  nor  too  near,  lest  it  burn  thee :  if  thou  like  it, 
it  deceives  thee ;  if  thou  love  it,  it  disturbs  thee ;  if  thou  lust  aAer 
it,  it  destroys  thee  :  if  virtue  accompany  it,  it  is  the  heart's  para- 
dise ;  if  vice  associate  it,  it  is  the  soul's  purgatory :  it  is  the  wise 
man's  bonfire,  and  the  fool's  furnace. 

Use  law  and  physic  only  for  necessity ;  they  that  use  them 
otherwise,  abuse  themselves  into  weak  bodies  and  light  purses : 
they  are  good  remedies,  bad  businesses,  and  worse  recrea- 
tions. 

If  what  thou  hast  received  from  God  thou  sharest  to  the  poor, 
thou  hast  gained  a  blessing  by  the  hand ;  if  what  thou  hast  taken 
from  the  poor,  thou  givest  to  God,  thou  hast  purchased  a  curse 
into  the  bargaiir.    He  that  puts  to  pious  uses  what  Yi^  Wi^  ^\ 
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by  impious  usury,  robs  the  spittle^  to  make  an  hospital ;  and  the 
cry  of  the  one  will  out-plead  the  prayers  of  the  other. 

Give  not  thy  tongue  too  great  a  liberty,  lest  it  take  thee  prisoner. 
A  word  unspoken  is,  Hke  the  sword  in  the  scabbard,  thine ;  if 
vented,  thy  sword  is  in  another's  hand.  If  thou  desire  to  be  held 
wise,  be  so  wise  as  to  hold  thy  tongue. 

Wisdom  without  innocency  is  knavery;  innocency  without 
wisdom  is  foolery :  be,  therefore,  as  wise  as  serpents,  and  innocent 
as  doves.  The  subtilty  of  the  serpent  instructs  the  innocency  of 
the  dove ;  the  innocency  of  the  dove  corrects  the  subtilty  of  the 
serpent.     What  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  separate. 


WILUAM  DRUMMOND.     1585—1649. 

William  Dbuxxoitd,  of  Hawthornden,  the  first  Scottish  poet  that  wrote 
well  in  English,  was  bom  in  1585.  «To  the  scholar  and  the  wit  he  added 
every  elegant  attainment  Afler  forming  his  taste  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, he  enlarged  his  views  by  travelling  and  by  a  cultivation  of  the  modem 
languages.  At  first  he  appears  to  have  studied  the  law,  but  soon  left  it  for 
more  congenial  pursuits.  The  character  of  his  poetry  is  various,  consisting 
of  sonnets,  epigprams,  epitaphs,  religious  and  otlier  poems.  His  sonnets  are 
the  most  beautiful,  and  some  of  them  of  the  highest  excellence.  His  greatest 
charm  is,  unaffected  feeling,  and  unaffected  language."'  His  feelings  were 
so  intense  on  the  side  of  the  royalists,  that  the  execution  of  Charles  is  said  to 
have  hastened  his  deatli,  which  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  same  year, 
December,  1649.     The  following  are  specimens  of  his  sonnets*  >^ 

THE    PRAISE   OF    A   SOLITARY    LIFE. 

Tlirice  happy  he,  who  by  some  shady  grove. 

Far  from  the  clamorous  world,  doth  Live  Ids  own ; 
Though  solitary,  who  is  not  alone. 

But  doth  converse  with  that  eternal  Love. 

0  how  more  sweet  is  birds  harmonious  moan. 
Or  the  hoarse  sobbings  of  the  widow 'd  dove. 

Than  those  smooth  whisperings  near  a  prince's  throne, 
Which  good  make  doubtful,  do  die  evil  approve ! 

0 1  how  more  sweet  is  zephyr's  wholesome  breath. 
And  sighs  embalm'd,  which  new-bom  flowers  unfold. 

Than  that  applause  vain  honor  doth  bequeatli! 
How  sweet  are  streams  to  poison  drank  in  gold  I 
The  world  is  full  of  horrors,  troubles,  slights: 
Woods'  harmless  shades  have  only  true  delights. 

I  Tliu  teHn  was  originally  applied  to  a  laaar-faouae,  or  receptacle  fbr  penona  aflfcctad  with  leproaji 
but  Rfterwarda  to  an  hospital  of  any  kind, 
t  Bee  Bcftro«pecU¥e  Review,  Ix.  S5I. 

Drummond's  tonneta,  I  tl  Ink,  come  as  near  as  almokt  any  others  to  the  perftctlon  of  this  ktai 
of  wrttlng,  which  sboald  embody  a  senUment,  and  every  shade  of  a  aenUment,  as  tt  ^rarlea  with  i 
Mad  place  tutd  bamor,  with  the  extraxMganoe  or  lichtaesa  of  a  momentary  hnpraastan  **- 
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ON    SLEEP. 

SJeep,  Silence*  child,  SM'eet  fiither  ot  soft  rest, 

Prince,  whose  approach  peace  to  ail  mortals  bringSi 

Indifferent  host  to  shepherds  and  to  kings, 
Sole  comforter  of  minds  with  grief  oppressed ; 

Lo,  by  thy  charming  rod,  all  breathing  things 
Lie  slumbering,  with  forgetfulness  possessed, 

And  yet  o'er  me  to  spread  thy  drowsy  wings 
Thou  spar'st,  alas !  who  cannot  be  thy  guest 

Since  I  am  thine,  0  come,  but  with  tliat  face 
To  inward  light,  which  thou  art  wont  to  show, 
With  feigned  solace  ease  a  true-felt  woe ; 

Or  i^  deaf  god,  thou  do  deny  that  grace. 
Come  as  thou  wilt,  and  what  thou  wilt  bequeath ; 
I  long  to  kiss  the  image  of  my  death. 

The  lady  to  whom  he  was  engaged  to  be  married  was  suddenly  snatche^l 
■way  by  death,  and  the  sonnets  which  dwell  cm  his  own  afflictions  are  ae 
ftiU  of  true  leeiing  as  poetic  merit 

ON   SPRINO. 

Sweet  Spring,  thou  turn'st*  with  all  thy  goodly  train. 
Thy  head  with  flames,  thy  mantle  bright  with  flowers ; 

The  zephyrs  curl  the  green  locks  of  the  plain. 
The  clouds  for  joy  in  pearls  weep  down  their  showers. 
Thoa  turn'st,  sweet  youth— but,  ah  I  my  pleasant  hours, 

And  happy  days,  with  thee  come  not  again ; 

The  sad  memorials  only  of  my  pain 
Do  with  thee  turn,  which  turn  my  sweets  in  sours. 

Thou  art  the  same  which  still  thou  wast  before, 
Delicious,  wanton,  amiable,  fair ; 
But  she  whose  breath  embalm'd  thy  wholesome  air 

Is  gone*;  nor  gold  nor  gems  her  can  restore. 
Neglected  Virtue,  seasons  go  and  come, 
When  thine  forgot  lie  closed  in  a  tomb. 

What  doth  it  serve  to  see  sun^s  burning  fkce  f 
And  skies  enamelFd  with  both  Indies'  gold? 
Or  moon  at  night  in  jetty  chariot  roU'd, 

And  all  the  glory  of  that  starry  place  ? 
What  doth  it  serve  earth's  beauty  to  behold, 

The  mountain's  pride,  the  meadow's  flowery  grace; 
The  stately  comeliness  of  forests  old, 

The  sport  of  floods-  which  would  themselves  embrace  9 
What  doth  it  serve  to  hear  the  sylvans'  songs, 

The  wanton  merle,  the  nightingale's  sad  strains. 
Which  in  dark  shades  seem  to  deplore  my  wrongs  1 

For  what  doth  serve  all  that  this  world  contains, 
Sith  she,  for  whom  those  once  to  me  were  dear, 
No  part  of  them  can  have  now  with  me  here  ? 

TO   HIS   LUTE. 

My  lute,  be  as  thou  wast,  when  thou  didst  grow 
With  thy  green  mother  in  some  shady  grove. 


1  ••Timi'it''  to  bar*  UMd  Ibr  *'ratarBMt.** 
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When  immeIodiou8  winds  but  made  thee  movoi 
And  birds  on  tliee  their  ramage  did  bestow. 

Sith  that  dear  voice  which  did  thy  sounds  approye, 
Which  used  in  such  harmonious  strains  to  flow, 

Is  refl  iVom  earth  to  tune  those  spheres  above, 
What  art  thou  but  a  harbinger  of  woe  ? 

TThy  pleasing  notes  be  pleasing  notes  no  more, 
But  orphan  wailings  to  the  fainting  car ; 
Each  stop  a  sigh,  each  sound  draws  forth  a  tear ; 

Be  therefore  silent  as  in  woods  befbre : 
Or  if  that  any  hand  to  touch  thee  deign. 
Like  widow'd  turtle  still  her  loss  complain. 

TO   THE   NIOHTINOALB. 

Sweet  bird,  that  sing^st  away  the  early  hours. 
Of  winters  past  or  coming  void  of  care, 
Well  pleased  with  delights  which  present  are. 

Fair  seasons,  budding  sprays,  sweet-smelling  flowers 

To  rocks,  to  springs,  to  rills,  from  leafy  bowers 
Thou  thy  Creator*s  goodness  dost  declare. 
And  what  dear  gif\s  on  thee  he  did  not  spare, 

A  stain  to  human  sense  in  sin  that  lowers. 
What  soul  can  be  so  sick,  which  by  thy  songs 

(Attired  in  sweemess)  sweetly  is  not  driven 
Quite  to  forget  earth's  turmoils,  spites,  and  wrongs, 

And  lift  a  reverent  eye  and  thought  to  heaven  1 
S\veet  artless  songster,  thou  my  mind  dost  raise 
To  airs  of  spheres,  yes,  and  to  angePs  lays. 


RICHARD  CRASHAW.    Died  1650.» 

RicHA&o  Cbashaw,  a  religious  poet,  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  a  power 
All  and  popular  preacher,  was  bom  in  London,  but  the  date  of  his  birth  is 
unknown.  His  father  was  an  author,  and  a  preacher  of  the  Temple  church, 
London.  He  took  his  degree  at  Cambridge,  where  he  published  liis  sacred 
poems  of  «  Steps  to  the  Temple."  In  the  year  1644  he  was  ejected  from  his 
living  on  refusing  to  subscribe  to  the  Covenant,  and  soon  allerwurds  he  pro- 
fessed his  faith  in  the  Roman  Church.  Through  the  influence  of  his  friend 
Cowley,  the  poet,  he  was  introduced  to  the  exiled  Queen  Henrietta,  who  ob- 
tained for  him  a  small  office  at  Rome,  where  he  died  about  the  year  1650. 

The  poems  of  Crashaw  are  not  much  known,  but  they  <*  display  delica*^ 
fiincy,  great  tenderness,  and  singular  beauty  of  dictiorL*'  <*He  has,"  says 
Headley,  <<  originality  in  many  parts,  and  as  a  translator  is  entitled  to  tlie 
highest  praise.'  To  his  attainments,  which  were  numerous  and  elegant,  all 
nis  biographers  have  borne  witness."  The  lines  on  a  prayer-book,  Coleridge 
considers  one  of  the  best  poems  in  our  language. 


1  Poet  and  SaintI  to  thee  atone  are  given 
The  two  most  ncred  name*  of  earth  and  heaven^— Cowuiy. 
SJtopei^tahis  ••StoiM  to  AbAtotftlMM borrowed  larftlyriromtkte poet 
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LINB8   ON    A   PRAYER-BOOK   8BNT   TO   MRS.  R. 

Lo !  here  a  little  volume,  but  large  book, 

(Fear  it  not,  sweet, 

It  is  no  hypocrite,^ 
Much  larger  in  itself  than  m  its  look. 
It  is,  in  one  rich  handful,  heaven  and  all~- 
Heaven^s  toyal  hosts  encamp 'd  thus  small; 
To  prove  that  true,  schools  used  to  tell, 
A  thousand  angels  in  one  point  can  dwell 

It  is  lovers  great  artillery, 

Which  here  contracts  itself^  and  comes  to  lie 

Close  couch'd  in  your  white  bosom,  and  from  thenoe^ 

As  from  a  snowy  fortress  of  defence. 

Against  the  ghostly  foe  to  take  your  part, 

And  fortify  the  hold  of  your  chaste  heart 

It  is  the  armory  of  light : 

Let  constant  use  but  keep  it  bright, 

You'U  find  it  yields 
To  holy  hands  and  humble  hearts. 

More  swords  and  shields 
Than  sin  hath  snares  or  hell  hath  darts. 

Only  be  sure 

The  hands  be  pure 
That  hold  these  weapons,  and  the  eyes 

Those  of  turtles,  chaste  and  true, 
Wakefiil  and  wise. 

Here  is  a  friend  shall  fight  for  you. 
Hold  but  this  book  before  your  heart, 
Let  prayer  alone  to  play  his  part 
But  oh  1  the  heart 
That  studies  this  high  art 
Must  be  a  sure  housekeeper 
And  yet  no  sleeper. 

Dear  soul,  be  strong, 

Mezcy  will  come  ere  long, 
And  bring  her  bosom  full  of  blessings — 

Flowers  of  never-fading  graces. 
To  make  immortal  dressings, 

For  worthy  souls  whose  wise  embraces 
Store  up  themselves  for  Him  who  is  alone 
The  spouse  of  vizgins,  and  the  virgin's  son. 

But  if  the  noble  Bridegroom,  when  He  come. 
Shall  find  the  wandering  heart  from  home. 

Leaving  her  chaste  abode 

To  gad  abroad 
Amongst  the  gay  mates  of  the  god  of  flies ;  ■ 

To  take  her  pleasure  and  to  play. 

And  keep  the  devil's  holiday ; 

To  dance  in  the  sunshine  of  some  smiling 

But  beguiling 
Sphere  of  sweet  and  sngar'd  lies ; 
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Of  all  this  hidden  store 

Of  blessings,  and  ten  tliousand  more 

Doubtless  he  will  unload 
Himself  some  other  where ; 

And  pour  abroad 
His  precious  sweets, 
On  the  fiiir  soul  whom  iirst  he  meets. 

0  lair!  O  fortunate!  O  richl  O  dear! 

0 !  happy,  and  thrice  happy  she, 
Dear  silTor-breasted  dove, 

Whoe'er  she  be, 
Whose  early  loye, 
With  winged  tows, 

Makes  haste  to  meet  her  morning  spouse, 
And  close  with  his  immortal  kisses ! 
Happy  soul  1  who  never  misses 

To  improve  that  precious  hour ; 
And  every  day 
Seize  her  sweet  prey, 
All  fresh  and  fragrant  as  he  rises, 

Dropping  with  a  balmy  shower, 
A  delicious  dew  of  spices. 
Oh  1  let  that  happy  soul  hold  fiist 
Her  heavenly  annful :  she  shall  taste 

At  once  ten  thousand  paradises : 
She  shall  have  power 
To  rifle  and  deflower 

The  rich  and  rosal  spring  of  those  rare  sweets, 
Which  with  a  swelling  bosom  there  she  meeUk 
Boundless  and  inflnite,  bottomless  treasures 
Of  pure  inebriating  pleasures. 
Happy  soul!  she  shall  discover 

What  joy,  what  bliss, 

How  many  heavens  at  onre  It  is 
To  have  a  God  become  her  lover. 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  his  version  of  the  twenty-third  Psalm  :  **  Though 
I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  do  eviL"  It  is 
highly  spiritetl  and  beautifiiL 

Come  now  all  ye  terrors,  sally, 
Muster  forth  into  the  valley 
Where  triumphant  darkness  hovers 
With  a  sable  wing,  tliat  covers 
Brooding  Horror.    Come,  thou  Death, 
Let  the  damps  of  tliy  dull  breath 
Overshadow  e'en  tlie  shade, 
And  nmke  darkness'  self  afraid : 
There  my  feet,  e'en  there  shall  find 
Way  for  a  resolved  mind. 
Still  my  Shepherd,  still  my  God, 
Thou  art  with  me,  still  thy  rod 
And  thy  staflj  whose  influence 
Gives  direction,  gives  deience. 
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PHINEAS  FLETCHER.     1584—1650. 

Phiitsas  FLKTGHxm  was  the  brother  of  Giles  Fletcher,  and  bom  ibout  tlie 
year  1584.  He  took  his  degree  at  Cambridge,  and  after  completing  his 
studies  for  the  ministry,  was  presented  with  the  living  of  Hilgay,  in  Norfolk, 
in  1621,  which  he  held  for  twenty-nine  years;  and  it  is  supposed  that  he 
died  there  in  1650. 

His  chief  poem  is  entitled  «  The  Purple  Island,**  which  title,  on  lining  first 
heard,  would  suggest  ideas  totally  difierent  from  what  is  its  real  subject 
The  truth  is,  it  is  a  sort  of  anatomical  poem,  the  **  Purple  Island**  being  no- 
thing less  than  the  homan  body,  the  veins  and  arteaiea  of  which  are  filled 
with  the  purple  fluid  coursing  up  and  down;  so  that  the  first  part  of  the 
poem,  which  is  anatomioally  descriptive,  is  not  a  little  dry  and  uninteresting. 
But  after  describing  the  body,  he  proceeds  to  personify  the  passions  and  intel- 
lectual faculties.  "  Here,"  says  Headley,  **  fiitigued  attention  is  not  merely 
relieved,  but  fascinated  and  enraptured ;  there  is  a  boldness  of  outline,  a  ma- 
jesty of  manner,  a  brilliancy  of  coloring,  and  an  air  of  life,'  that  we  look  for  in 
vain  in  modem  productions,  and  that  rival,  if  not  surpass,  what  we  meet  with 
of  the  kind  even  in  Spenser,  fh>m  whom  our  author  caught  his  inspiration.** 
This  is  rather  extravagant,  and  yet  a  few  passages  can  be  selected  from  Phi- 
neas  Fletcher,  that,  ibr  beauty,  are  scarcely  exceeded  by  any  poetry  in  the 
language. 

THE   8HBPHBRD*8   LIFE.* 

Thrice,  oh  thrice  happy,  shepherd's  life  and  state, 
When  courts  are  happiness*  unhappy  pawns ! 
His  cottage  low,  and  safely  humble  gate 
Shuts  out  proud  Fortune,  with  her  scorns  and  fkwns : 

No  feared  treason  breaks  his  quiet  sleep : 

Singing  all  day,  his  flocks  he  learns  to  keep ; 
Himself  as  innocent  as  are  his  simple  sheep. 

No  Serian  worms  he  knows,  that  with  their  thread 
Draw  out  their  silken  lives ;  nor  silken  pride : 
His  lambs*  warm  fleece  well  fits  his  little  need, 
Not  in  that  proud  Sidonian  tincture  dyed : 

No  empty  hopes,  no  courtly  fears  him  fKght ; 

Nor  begging  wants  his  middle  fortune  bite : 
Bot  sweet  content  exiles  both  misery  and  spite. 

Instead  of  music  and  base  flattering  tongues, 
Which  wait  to  first  sahite  my  lord's  uprise; 
The  cheerful  lark  wakes  him  with  early  songs. 
And  birds'  sweet  whistling  notes  unlock  his  eyes : 

In  country  plays  is  all  the  strife  he  uses, 

Or  sing,  or  dance  unto  the  rural  Muses ; 
And,  but  in  music's  sports,  all  diflerence  refuses. 


1  TlicM  hemiUftil  Unca  mcb  to  twre  wigiiwtietl  the  plu  of  thai  moat  exquialte  little  ptoee  iMOad 
Tke  flhwirt  by  Thomas  Waiton,  which  oonUlns  a  lelectton  of  beauUAil  raral  Imafce,  inch  as  perhaps 
i>o  other  poaa  oC  aqua]  length  In  oar  lanfuage  presents  oa  with.  See  M  In  tl&e  nrintlons  ttsm 
Wartea. 
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His  certain  life,  that  never  can  deceive  him, 
Is  full  of  ^ousand  sweets  and  rich  content : 
The  smooth-leaved  beeches  in  the  field  receive  him 
With  coolest  shades,  till  noontide's  rage  is  spent: 

His  life  is  neitlier  tost  in  boisterous  seas 

Of  troublous  world,  nor  lost  in  slothful  ease : 
Pleased  and  full  bless'd  he  lives,  when  he  his  God  can  please 

His  bed  of  wool  yields  safe  and  quiet  sleeps. 
While  by  his  side  his  faithful  spouse  hath  place : 
His  little  son  into  his  bosom  creeps, 
The  lively  picture  of  his  father's  face : 

Never  his  humble  house  or  state  torment  him ; 

Less  he  could  like,  if  less  his  God  had  sent  him ; 
And  when  he  dies,  green  turfs  with  grassy  tomb  content  him 

ENYY.* 

Envy  the  next.  Envy  with  squinted  eyes ; 

Sick  of  a  strange  disease,  his  neighbor's  health ; 
Best  lives  he  then,  when  any  better  dies ; 
Is  never  poor,  but  in  another's  wealth : 

On  best  men's  harms  and  grieft  he  feeds  his  fill ; 
Else  his  own  maw  doth  eat  with  spitefiil  will : 
111  must  the  temper  be,  where  diet  is  so  ilL 

Each  eye  tlirough  divers  optics  slyly  leers, 

Which  both  his  sight  and  object's  self  belie ; 
So  greatest  virtue  as  a  moat  appears, 

And  molehill  faults  to  mountains  multiply. 

When  needs  he  must,  yet  faintly,  then  he  praises ; 
Sfxnewhat  the  deed,  much  more  the  means  he  raises 
So  marreth  what  he  makes,  and  praising,  most  dispraues. 

DECAY    OF    HUMAN   ORRATNB8« 

Fond  man,  that  looks  on  earth  for  happiness. 
And  here  long  seeks  what  here  is  never  found  1 

For  all  our  good  we  hold  from  Heaven  by  lease, 
With  many  forfeits  and  conditions  bound . 

Nor  can  we  pay  the  fine,  and  rentage  due ; 

Though  now  but  writ,  and  sealed,  and  given  anew, 

Yet  daily  we  it  break,  then  daily  must  renew. 

Why  shouldst  thou  here  look  for  perpetual  good. 
At  every  loss  against  Heaven's  face  repining? 

Do  but  behold  where  glorious  cities  stood. 
With  gilded  tops  and  silver  turrets  shining ; 

There  now  the  hart  fearless  of  greyhound  feeds, 

And  loving  pelican  in  safety  breeds : 

There  screeching  satyrs  fill  tlie  people's  empty  steads.' 

Where  is  th'  Assyrian  lion's  golden  hide. 

That  all  the  East  once  grasp'd  in  lordly  paw  1 

I  MfD  his  detertptlon  of  Envy,  Fletclier  U  svpertor  to  Spcnaer."— Jgflr>yn<faf  Mnkm   IL  Sis. 


Where  that  great  Persian  hear,  whose  swelling  pride 

The  lion's  self  tore  out  with  ravenous  jaw  ? 
Or  he  whieh,  'twixt  a  lion  and  a  pard, 
Through  all  the  world  witli  nimble  pinions  fared, 
And  to  his  grce<ly  whelps  his  conquered  kingdoms  shared. 

Hardly  the  place  of  sneh  antiquity, 

Or  note  of  these  great  monarcliies  wc  find : 
Only  a  fading  verbal  memory, 

And  empty  name  in  writ  is  left  behind : 
But  when  this  second  life  and  glory  fades, 
And  sinks  at  length  in  time's  obscurer  shades, 
A  second  fall  succeeds,  and  double  death  invades. 

That  monstrous  beast,  which,  nursed  in- Tiber's  fen, 
Did  all  the  world  with  hideous  shape  affiay ; 

That  fill'd  with  ooetly  spoil  Ids  gaping  den, 
And  trod  down  all  the  rest  to  dust  and  clay : 

His  battering  horns,  puird  out  by  civil  hands, 

And  iron  teeth,  lie  scattered  on  tlie  satvls ; 

Back'd,  bridled  by  a  monk,  with  seven  heads  yoked  stands. 

And  that  black  vulture,'  which,  with  deathful  wing, 

O'ershadows  half  the  earth,  whose  dismal  sight 
Frighted  the  Muses  from  their  native  spring, 

Already  stoops,  and  flags  with  weary  flight : 
Wlio  then  shall  hope  for  happiness  beneath  1 
Whore  each  new  day  proclaims  chance,  change,  and  doatli, 
And  life  itselTs  as  iht  as  is  the  air  we  breathe. 


WILLIAM  HABINGTON.    1605—1654. 

WiLLiAK  HABiireTOir  was  bom  at  the  country  seat  of  his  ancestors  in 
Worcestershire,  called  Hindlip,  in  1605,  the  year  of  the  famed  gunpowder 
pk>t,  the  discovery  of  which  is  said  to  have  oome  from  his  mother.  They 
were  a  wealthy  fitmily,  and  were  Papists.  William  was  educated  in  the 
Jesuits'  College  in  St  Omers,  and  afterwards  at  Paris,  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  enter  into  that  society.  But  he  preferred  a  wiser  and  happier  course 
of  life,  and  returning  to  his  own  country,  married  Lucy,  daughter  of  William 
Herbert.  In  1635  he  published  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  <*  Gastara,'*  under 
vhich  name  he  celebrates  his  wife,  a  kind  of  title  fashionable  in  that  day. 
He  died  when  he  had  just  completed  his  fiftieth  year,  and  was  buried  in  the 
family  vault  at  Hindlip. 

But  little  is  known  of  Habington's  history.  He  appears  to  have  been  dis- 
tinguished for  connubial  felicity,  for  a  love  of  retirement  and  study,  and  for 
the  dignity  and  moral  beauty  of  his  sentiments.  **  His  poems  possess  much 
elegance,  much  poetical  fkncy,  and  are  almost  everywhere  tinged  with  a  deep 
moral  cast,  which  ought  to  have  made  their  fame  more  permanent"' 
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TO   CA8TARA, 
hi  pram  of  Content,  and  tht  eabn  HappmM  tfthe  ComUry  at  Hmdlqt. 

Do  not  their  profiuie  orgies  hear 
Who  but  to  wealth  no  altars  rear : 
The  soul's  oft  poisoned  through  the  ear. 

Castara,  rather  seek  to  dwell 
In  th'  silence  of  a  private  cell : 
Rich  discontent's  a  glorious  HelL 

Tet  Hindlip  doth  not  want  extent 
Of  room  (though  not  magnificent) 
To  give  free  welcome  to  content 

There  shalt  thou  see  the  early  Spring, 
That  wealthy  stock  of  Nature  bring, 
Of  which  the  Sybils'  books  did  sing. 

From  fruitless  palms  shall  honey  flow, 
And  barren  Winter  harvest  show, 
¥rhile  lilies  in  his  bosom  grow. 

No  north  wind  shall  the  com  infest, 

But  the  soft  spirit  of  the  east, 

Our  scent  widi  perfumed  banquets  feast 

A  Satyr  here  and  there  shall  trip. 
In  hope  to  purchase  leave  to  sip 
Sweet  nectar  from  a  Fairy's  lip. 

The  Nymphs  with  quivers  shall  adorn 
Their  active  sides,  and  rouse  the  mom 
With  the  shrill  music  of  their  horn. 

Waken'd  with  which,  and  viewmg  theo. 
Fair  Daphne,  her  fair  self  shall  free 
From  the  chaste  prison  of  a  tree; 

And  with  Narcissus  (to  thy  face 
Who  humbly  will  ascribe  all  grace) 
Shall  once  again  pursue  the  chase. 

So  they  whose  wisdom  did  discuss 
CM*  these  as  fictions,  shall  in  us 
Find  they  were  more  than  fobulous. 

THE    VANITY   OF   AVARICE. 

Hark !  how  the  traitor  wind  doth  court 

The  sailors  to  the  main ; 
To  make  their  avarice  his  sport : 

A  tempest  checks  the  fond  disdain ; 
They  bear  a  safe  though  humble  port 

We'll  sit,  my  love,  upon  the  shore. 

And  while  proud  billows  rise 
To  war  against  the  sky,  speak  o'er 

Our  love's  so  sacred  mysteries ; 
And  charm  the  sea  to  th'  calm  it  had  befora 
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Where's  now  my  pride  t'  expend  my  fame 

Wherever  statues  are  ? 
And  purchase  glory  to  my  name 

Jn  the  smooth  court  or  nigged  war  1 
My  love  hath  laid  the  devil,  I  am  tame. 

I'd  rather,  like  the  violet,  grow 

Unmarked  in  th'  shaded  vale, 
Than  on  the  hill  those  terrors  know 

Are  breathed  forth  by  an  angry  gale ; 
There  is  more  pomp  above,  more  sweet  below. 

•  ••••• 

Castara,  what  is  there  above 

The  treasures  we  possess? 
We  two  are  all  and  one,  we  move 

Like  stars  in  th'  orb  of  happiness. 
All  blessings  are  epitomized  in  love. 


JOSEPH  HALL.     1574—1656. 


Fbw  names  in  our  language  have  united  in  a  greater  degree  the  character 
of  an  instructive  prose  writer  and  a  vigorous  poet,  than  Joseph  Hall.  He  was 
born  at  Briston  Park,  in  Leicestershire,  in  1574,  and  after  talcing  his  degree  at 
Cambridge,  he  rose  through  various  church  preferments  to  be  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  and  subsequently,  in  1641,  to  be  Bishop  of  Norwich.  In  the  same 
year  he  joined  with  the  twelve  prelates  in  the  protestation  of  all  laws  mad» 
during  their  forced  absence  from  Parliament  In  consequence  of  tliis,  he, 
with  the  rest,  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  was  released  only  on  giving  j£5000 
bail.  Two  years  after,  he  was  among  the  number  marked  out  for  sequestra- 
tion. After  suffering  extreme  hardships,  he  was  allowed  to  retire  on  a  small 
pittance,  to  Higham,  near  Norwich,  where  he  continued,  in  comparative  ob- 
scurity, but  with  inde&tigable  zeal  and  intrepidity,  to  exercise  the  duties  of  a 
pastor,  till  he  closed  his  days,  in  the  year  1656,  at  the  venerable  age  of 
eighty-two. 

As  a  poet,  Bishop  Hall  is  known  by  his  "  Bookes  of  byting  Satyres."  These 
were  published  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three.  They  are  marked,  says 
Warton,*  with  a  classical  precision  to  which  English  poetry  had  yet  rarely 
attained.  They  are  replete  with  animation  of  style  and  sentiment  The 
characters  are  delineated  in  strong  and  lively  coloring,  and  their  discrimina- 
tions are  touched  with  the  masterly  traces  of  genuine  humor.  His  chief  fault 
is  obscurity,  arising  from  a  remote  phraseology,  constrained  combinations,  un 
familiar  allusions,  and  abmpmess  of  expression.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  he  was  the  first  English  satirist.  Pope,  on  presenting  Mr.  West 
with  a  copy  of  his  poetical  works,  observed  that  he  esteemed  them  the  best 
I)oetry  and  the  truest  satirf  in  the  language. 

THE    ANXIOUS    CLIENT   AND   RAPACIOUS   LAWYER. 

The  crouching  client,  with  low-bended  knee, 
And  many  worships,  and  fair  flattery. 


I  A  iBMl«rl^  ftnalysta  of  these  tattres  nay  be  toimd  In  Waiton**  ••Ulntory  of  EnflUb  Fm^." 
toL  tTn  weUoiM  SI,  es,  and  64. 
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Tells  on  his  tale  as  smoothly  as  him  list ; 
But  still  tlie  lawyer's  eye  squints  on  his  list: 
If  that  seem  lineil  with  a  larger  fee, 
"  Doubt  not  the  suit,  the  law  is  plain  for  thee." 
Tho'  must  he  buy  his  vainer  hopes  with  price, 
Disclout  his  crowns,^  and  tliank  him  for  advice. 

THE    DOMESTIC   TUTOR. 

A  gentle  squire  would  gladly  entertain 

Into  his  house  some  irencher-chapelain ;' 

Some  willing  man  that  might  instruct  his  sons, 

And  that  would  stand  to  good  contlitions.* 

First,  that  he  lie  upon  tho  truckle-bed, 

While  his  young  master  lieth  o'er  his  head .• 

Second,  tliat  he  do,  on  no  default. 

Ever  presume  to  sit  above  the  salt .• 

Third,  that  he  never  change  his  trencher  twice. 

Fourth,  that  he  use  all  common  courtesies ; 

Sit  bare  at  meals,  and  one  half  rise  and  wait 

Last,  tliat  he  never  his  young  master  beat ; 

But  he  must  as!  his  mother  to  define 

How  many  jerks?  she  would  his  back  should  line 

All  these  observed,  he  could  contented  be 

To  give  five  marks  and  winter  livery. 

THE   RUSTIC   WISHING   TO  TURN   SOLDIER. 

The  sturdy  ploughman  doth  the  soldier  see 
All  scarf'd  with  pied  colors  to  the  knee, 
Whom  Indian  pillage  hath  made  fortunate ; 
And  now  he  'gins  to  loathe  his  former  state : 
Now  doth  he  inly  scorn  his  Kendal-green,^ 
And  his  patched  cockers  <*  now  despised  been ; 
Nor  list  he  now  go  whistling  to  tlie  car. 
But  sells  his  team,  and  settleth  to  tlie  war. 
Oh  war !  to  them  that  never  tried  thee,  sweet : 
When'**  his  dead  mate  falls  grovelling  at  his  feet ; 
And  angry  bullets  whistle  at  his  ear, 
And  his  dim  eyes  see  nought  but  dread  and  drear. 


>  Yet  even.  t  pull  them  out  of  hli  pnne. 

•  Or,  a  table^luiplBbi.  In  the  tame  tense  we  bave  "trencher-knlRht"  In  **Love'»  Labor  to»t" 
Ue  itlU too  often  tee,  as  did  Han,  tbe  depreaaed  state  of  modetit,  but  true  genloa;  we  ttlll  ace  '*Uit 
learned  pate  duck  to  the  Kolden  Ibol;"  we  atUl  see  **  pastora  and  teacherk**  eonrt  aad  flatt«r  nro 
who  have  Uttle  else  than  their  money  to  reoommend  them. 

4  Pronounced  aa  tn  fbnr  syllables,  oon^di-tl-ons. 

6  This  Indulgence  allowed  to  the  pupQ  is  the  reverse  of  a  more  ancient  rule  at  Oxibrd,  by  wbkh  tba 
scholars  are  ordered  "to  sleep  respccUvcly  under  the  beds  of  the  Fellows,  in  a  truckle  bed,  {TrmtpM 
Uddfft,  vulgartter  nnncupatl,)  or  small  bed  shifted  about  upon  wheels." 

•  In  Hall's  day  the  table  was  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  messes,  by  a  huge  aatt-oeOar,  and 
the  rank  and  consequence  of  tbe  visitors  were  marked  by  the  situation  of  UmHt  seats  above  or  below 
tho  salt-cellar.  7  Lashes. 

t  A  kind  of  forester's  green  doth,  so  called  flrom  Kendal,  Westmoreland  county,  whieh  wa 
tor  Its  mannfbeturr  •*«  A  kind  of  rustic  high  shoes  or  half  boota. 

Mf  ToMt  m,  to  them  who  have  never  seen  the  Ume  when,  tc. 
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THE    FASHIONABLE   BUT   FAMISHED   BEAU. 

Seest  thou  how  gayly  my  young  master  goes, 

Vaunting  himself  upon  his  rising  toes ; 

And  pranks  his  hand  upon  his  dagger's  side ; 

And  picks  his  glutted  teeth  since  late  noontide? 

Tis  RufBo :  Trow'st  thou  where  he  dined  to-day? 

In  sooth  I  saw  him  sit  with  Duke  Humfhiy.' 

Hadst  thou  not  told  me,  I  should  surely  say 

He  touched  no  meat  of  all  this  livelong  day. 

For  sure  methought,  yet  tliat  was  but  a  guess, 

His  eyes  seem'd  sunk  for  very  lioUowness ; 

But  could  he  have  (as  I  did  it  mistake) 

So  little  in  his  purse,  so  much  upon  his  back  ? 

So  nothing  in  his  maw  ?  yet  seemeth  by  his  belt, 

That  his  gaunt  bulk  not  too  much  stuffing  felt 

Seest  thou  how  side'  it  hangs  beneath  his  hip? 

Hunger  and  heavy  iron  makes  girdles  slip. 

Tet  for  all  that,  how  stiffly  struts  he  by, 

All  trapped  in  the  new-found  bravery. 

His  hair,  French-like,  stares  on  his  frighted  head, 

One  lock  amazon-like  dishevelled, 

As  if  he  meant  to  wear  a  native  cord, 

If  chance  his  fates  should  him  that  bane  afibrd. 

All  British  bare  upon  the  bristled  skin. 

Close  notched  is  his  beard  both  lip  and  chin ; 

His  linen  collar  labyrinthian  set, 

Whose  thousand  double  turnings  never  met : 

His  sleeves  half  hid  with  elbow  pinionings, 

As  if  he  meant  to  fly  with  linen  wings. 

But  when  I  look,  and  cast  mine  eyes  below. 

What  monster  meets  mine  eyes  in  human  show? 

So  slender  waist  with  such  an  abbot's  loin, 

Did  never  sober  nature  sure  conjoin. 

Lik*8t  a  straw  scarecrow  in  the  new-sown  field, 

Reared  on  some  stick,  the  tender  com  to  shield. 

Or  if  that  semblance  suit  not  every  deal, 

Like  a  broad  shake-fork  with  a  slender  steeL 

As  a  prose  writer.  Hall  was  known  in  his  day  as  a  most  able  champion  io 
controversial  theology,  being  one  of  the  antagonists  of  Milton,  and  writing  m  th 
great  learning,  as  well  as  with  a  most  excellent  spirit,  in  fhvor  of  the  e  la* 
blished  church.  But  his  numerous  tracts  on  this  subject  are  now  but  li.tle 
read.  Not  so,  however,  with  his  <*  Contemplations  on  the  principal  Passages 
of  the  Holy  Story/'  and  his  ^  Occasional  Meditations.'*  These  are  replete 
with  fine  thoughts,  excellent  morality,  and  sterling  piety.  He  has  been  styled 
the  Christian  Seneca,  from  his  sententious  manner  of  writing,  and  from  tlie 
peculiar  resemblance  of  his  « Meditations"  to  ^  Seneca's  Morals."* 

1  A  proverbial  ptoue  fbr  golog  without  a  dinner,  arising:  fh>in  the  drcumctance  of  8t  Paul's,  where 
Dokc  Hmnphrejr**  tomb  waa  rappoaed  to  stand,  being  the  common  resort  of  loungers  wlio  had  not 
dteed.  *  Long  or  low. 

t  **  Poetry  waa  the  oocupatlon  merely  of  bis  youth,  Uie  ylKor  and  decline  of  his  days  being  em- 
ployed  In  the  oomposlUon  of  proflossional  worlis,  calculated,  by  their  piety,  eloquenoe,  andorlgtnailiY. 
to  pnmoCab  la  the  noet  powerftd  manner,  the  best  Intere^  of  moiaUtf  sad  T«Ust«u?*— Utehi. 
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UPON    OCCASION    OF  A   RED-BREAST   COMING    INTO  HIS  CHAMBER. 

Pretty  bird,  how  cheerfully  dost  thou  sit  and  sing,  and  yet 
knowest  not  where  thou  art,  nor  where  thou  shalt  make  thy  next 
meal;  and  at  night  Tiust  shrowd  thyself  in  a  bush  for  lodging! 
What  a  shame  is  it  for  me,  that  see  before  me  so  liberal  provisions 
of  my  God,  and  find  myself  sit  warm  under  my  own  roof,  yet  am 
rnady  to  droop  under  a  distrustful  and  unthankful  dulness.  Had 
I  so  little  certainty  of  my  harbor  and  purveyance,  how  heartless 
should  I  be,  how  careful ;  how  little  list  should  I  have  to  make 
music  to  thee  or  myself.  Surely  thou  comest  not  hither  without 
a  Providence.  Grod  sent  thee  not  so  much  to  delight,  as  to  shame 
me,  but  all  in  a  conviction  of  my  sullen  unbehef,  who,  under 
more  apparent  means,  am  less  cheerful  and  confident ;  reason  and 
faith  have  not  done  so  much  in  me,  as  in  thee  mere  instinct  of 
nature ;  want  of  foresight  makes  thee  more  merry,  if  not  more 
happy  here,  than  the  foresight  of  better  things  maketh  me. 

O  God,  thy  providence  is  not  impaired  by  those  powers  thou 
hast  given  me  above  these  brute  things  ;  let  not  my  greater 
helps  hinder  me  from  a  holy  security,  and  comfortable  reliance 
on  thee. 

UPON   HEARING   MUSIC   BY   NIGHT. 

How  sweetly  doth  this  music  sound  in  this  dead  season !  In 
the  day-time  it  would  not,  it  could  not  so  much  afiect  the  ear. 
All  harmonious  sounds  are  advanced  by  a  silent  darkness ;  thus 
it  is  with  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  :  the  gospel  never  sounds 
so  sweet  as  in  the  night  of  preservation,  or  of  our  own  private 
affliction :  it  is  ever  the  same,  the  difference  is  in  our  disposition 
to  receive  it.  O  God,  whose  praise  it  is  to  give  songs  in  the  night, 
make  my  prosperity  conscionable,  and  my  crosses  cheerful. 

UPON    THE    SIGHT   OF    A    GREAT   LIBRARY. 

What  a  world  of  wit  is  here  packed  up  together !  I  know  not 
whether  this  sight  doth  more  dismay  or  comfort  me;  it  dismays 
me  to  think  that  here  is  so  much  that  I  cannot  know ;  it  comforts 
me  to  think  that  this  variety  yields  so  good  helps  to  know  what  I 
should.  There  is  no  truer  word  than  that  of  Solomon — there  is 
no  end  of  making  many  books ;  this  sight  verifies  it ;  there  is  no 
end ;  indeed,  it  were  pity  there  should :  God  hath  given  to  man 
a  hnsy  soul ;  the  agitation  whereof  cannot  but,  through  time  and 
experience,  work  out  many  hidden  truths:  to  suppress  these 
would  be  no  other  than  injurious  to  mankind ;  whose  minds,  like 
unto  so  many  candles,  should  be  kindled  by  each  other:  the 
thoughts  of  our  deliberation  are  most  accurate ;  these  we  vent  into 
our  papi  -8.     What  a  happiness  is  it,  that,  without  all  ofifence  of 
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necromancy,  I  i«iay  here  call  up  any  of  the  ancient  worthies  of 
learning,  whether  human  or  divine,  and  confer  with  them  of  aU 
my  doubts !  that  I  can  at  pleasure  summon  whole  synods  of  re 
verend  fathers,  and  acute  doctors  from  sU  the  coasts  of  the  earth, 
to  give  their  well-studied  judgments  in  all  points  of  question  which 
I  propose !  Neither  can  I  cast  my  eye  casually  upon  any  of  these 
silent  masters,  but  I  must  learn  somewhat :  it  is  a  wantonness  to 
complain  of  choice. 

THE   HAPPY   MAN   IS   HB 

That  hath  learned  to  read  himself  more  than  all  books ;  and 
hath  so  taken  out  this  lesson  that  he  can  never  forget  it;  that 
knows  the  world,  and  cares  not  for  it ;  that  afler  many  traverses 
of  thoughts,  is  grown  to  know  what  he  may  trust  to,  and  stands 
now  equally  armed  for  all  events ;  that  hath  got  the  mastery  at 
home,  so  as  he  can  cross  his  will  without  a  mutiny,  and  so  please 
it  that  he  makes  it  not  a  wanton ;  that  in  earthly  things  wishes 
no  more  than  nature ;  in  spiritual,  is  ever  graciously  ambitious ; 
that  for  his  condition,  stands  on  his  own  feet,  not  needing  to  lean 
upon  the  great ;  and  so  can  frame  his  thoughts  to  his  estate,  that 
when  he  hath  least,  he  cannot  want,  because  he  is  as  free  from 
desire  as  snperflnity ;  that  he  hath  seasonably  broken  the  head- 
strong restiness  of  prosperity,  and  can  now  manage  it  at  pleasure : 
upon  whom  aU  smaller  crosses  light  as  hailstones  upon  a  roof; 
and  for  the  greater  calamities,  he  can  take  them  as  tributes  of  life, 
and  tokens  of  love ;  and  if  his  ship  be  tossed,  yet  is  he  sure  his 
anchor  is  fast.  If  all  the  world  were  his,  he  could  be  no  other 
than  he  is,  no  whit  gladder  of  himself,  no  whit  higher  in  his  car- 
riage, because  he  knows  contentment  is  not  in  the  things  he  hath, 
but  in  the  mind  that  values  them.*  The  powers  of  his  resolution 
can  either  multiply,  or  subtract  at  pleasure.  He  can  make  his 
cottage  a  manor  or  a  palace  when  he  lists ;  and  his  homeclose  a 
large  dominion ;  his  stained  cloth,  arras ;  his  earth,  plate ;  and 
can  see  state  in  the  attendance  of  one  servant:  as  one  that  hath 


1  n*s  BO  in  titlea  nor  fn  mnk. 
If*  no  In  wodth,  Uke  Lon'on  tank, 

To  porehaae  pesoe  and  rest; 
It**  no  In  mftkbiff  mndile  wmtr, 
W»  no  In  book!,  a**  no  In  tear, 

To  mako  n*  trnly  bleats 
If  bapplnesa  hae  not  her  seat 

And  centre  In  the  breast, 
We  may  be  wise,  or  rich,  or  great, 
Bot  nerer  can  be  bleat: 
Kae  treasares,  nor  ptoMorea, 
Could  make  us  tappy  lans; 
The  Amt*  aye's  the  part  aye, 
that  makes  as  rifht  or  wnaf«— Bviit. 
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learned  a  man's  greatness  or  baseness  is  in  himself;  and  in  tliis 
he  may  even  contest  with  the  proud,  that  he  thinks  his  own  the 
best.  Or  if  he  must  be  outwardly  great,  he  can  but  turn  the  other 
end  of  the  glass,  and  make  his  stately  manor  a  low  and  strait 
cottage ;  and  in  all  his  costly  furniture  he  can  see  not  richness  but 
use.  He  can  see  dross  in  the  best  metal,  and  earth  through  the 
best  clothes :  and  in  all  his  troop  he  can  see  himself  his  own  ser- 
vant. He  lives  quietly  at  home,  out  of  the  noise  of  the  world,  and 
loves  to  enjoy  himself  always,  and  sometimes  his  friend,  and  hath 
as  full  scope  to  his  thoughts  as  to  his  eyes.  He  walks  ever  even 
in  the  midway  betwixt  hopes  and  fears,  resolved  to  fear  nothing 
but  Grod,  to  hope  for  nothing  but  that  which  he  must  have.  His 
strife  is  ever  to  redeem  and  not  to  spend  time.  It  is  his  trade  to 
do  good,  and  to  think  of  it  as  his  recreation.  He  hath  hands 
enough  for  himself  and  others,  which  are  ever  stretched  forth  for 
beneficence,  not  for  need.  He  walks  cheerfully  the  way  that  God 
hath  chalked,  and  never  wishes  it  more  wide,  or  more  smooth. 
Those  very  temptations  whereby  he  is  foiled,  strengthen  him ;  he 
comes  forth  crowned,  and  triumphing  out  of  the  spiritual  battles* 
and  those  scars  that  he  hath,  make  him  beautiful.  His  soul  is 
every  day  dilated  to  receive  that  God  in  whom  he  is,  and  hath 
attained  to  love  himself  for  Grod,  and  God  for  his  own  sake.  His 
eyes  stick  so  fast  in  heaven,  that  no  earthly  object  can  remove 
them ;  yea,  his  whole  self  is  there  before  his  time ;  and  sees 
Stephen,  and  hears  with  Paul,  and  enjoys  with  Lazarus,  the 
glory  that  he  shall  have ;  and  takes  possession  beforehand  of  his 
room  amongst  the  saints ;  and  these  heavenly  contentments  have 
so  taken  him  up,  that  now  he  looks  down  displeasedly  upon  the 
earth,  as  the  regions  of  his  sorrow  and  banishment ;  yet  joying 
more  in  hope  than  troubled  with  the  sense  of  evil,  he  holds  it  no 
great  matter  to  live,  and  greatest  business  to  die :  and  is  so  well 
acquainted  with  his  last  guest,  that  he  fears  no  unkindness  from 
him ;  neither  makes  he  any  other  of  dying,  than  of  walking  home 
when  he  is  abroad,  or  of  going  to  bed  when  he  is  weary  of  the 
day.  He  is  well  provided  for  both  worlds,  and  is  sure  of  peace 
here,  of  glory  hereafter ;  and  therefore  hath  a  hght  heart  and  a 
cheerful  face.  All  his  fellow  creatures  rejoice  to  serve  him  ;  his 
betters,  the  angels,  love  to  observe  him  ;  God  himself  takes  plea- 
sure to  converse  with  him  ;  and  hath  sainted  him  before  his  death, 
and  in  his  death  crowned  him. 

THE  PLEASURE  OF  STUDY  AND  CONTEMPLATION. 

I  can  wonder  at  nothing  more  than  how  a  man  can  be  idle ;  but 
of  all  others,  a  scholar ;  in  so  many  improvements  of  reason,  in 
such  sweetness  of  knowledge,  in  such  variety  of  studies,  in  such 
hnportumiy  of  thoughts :  other  artisans  d^  but  practise,  we  still 
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learn ;  others  run  still  in  the  same  gyre  to  weariness,  to  satiety , 
our  choice  is  infinite ;  other  labors  require  recreation ;  our  very 
labor  recreates  our  sports ;  we  can  never  want  either  somewhat 
to  do,  or  somewhat  that  we  would  do.  How  numberless  are  the 
volumes  which  men  have  written  of  arts,  of  tongues  !  How  end- 
less is  that  volume  which  Grod  hath  written  of  the  world  !  wherein 
every  creature  is  a  letter ;  every  day  a  new  page.  Who  can  be 
weary  of  either  of  these  ?  To  find  wit  in  poetry ;  in  philosophy, 
profoundness ;  in  mathematics,  acuteness ;  in  history,  wonder  of 
events;  in  oratory,  sweet  eloquence;  in  divinity,  supernatural 
light  and  holy  devotion ;  as  so  many  rich  metals  in  their  proper 
mines ;  whom  would  it  not  ravish  with  delight  ?  After  all  these, 
let  ua  but  open  our  eyes,  we  cannot  look  beside  a  lesson,  in  this 
universal  book  of  our  Maker,  worth  our  study,  worth  taking 
out.  What  creature  hath  not  his  miracle  ?  what  event  doth  not 
challenge  his  observation  ?  How  many  busy  tongues  chase  away 
good  hours  in  pleasant  chat,  and  complain  of  the  haste  of  night ! 
What  ingenious  mind  can  be  sooner  weary  of  talking  with  learned 
authors,  the  most  harmless  and  sweetest  companions  ?  Let  the 
world  cootemn  us ;  while  we  have  these  delights  we  cannot  envy 
them ;  we  cannot  wish  ourselves  other  than  we  are.  Besides,  the 
way  to  all  other  contentments  is  troublesome;  the  only  recom- 
pense is  in  the  end.  But  very  search  of  knowledge  is  delight- 
tome.  Study  itself  is  our  life ;  from  which  we  would  not  be 
barred  for  a  world.  How  much  sweeter  then  is  the  fruit  of  study, 
the  conscience  of  knowledge  ?  In  comparison  whereof  the  soul 
that  hath  once  tasted  it,  easily  contemns  all  human  comforts.* 


RICHARD  LOVELACE.     1C18— 1658. 

RiCHABD  LovxLAGX,  8011  of  Sir  William  Lovelace,  of  Woolwich,  in  Kent, 
bom  in  1618,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  Wood  says  of  him,  tliat  **he  was 
iiofffflint<*^  the  most  amiable  and  beautiful  person  that  eye  ever  beheld :  a  per- 
son also  of  innate  modesty,  virtue,  and  courtly  deportment**  On  leaving  the 
oniTeraiiy  be  obtained  a  commission  in  the  army,  being  a  very  firm  loyalist 
After  the  ruin  of  the  king's  cause,  and  of  his  own  fortune,  he  rx>mmanded  a 
regiment  in  the  French  service,  and  was  wounded  at  Dunkirk.  The  lady  to 
whom  he  was  engaged,  and  to  whom  he  addressed  much  of  his  poetry,  sup- 
posing him  dead  of  his  wounds,  married  another.  He  returned  to  England 
in  1648,  and  was  imprisoned,  but  was  set  at  liberty  on  the  king's  death.  Afler 
diis,  he  suffered  extreme  poverty,  having  spent  all  his  fortune  in  the  service 


1  Hdw  <dianiilnf  la  divine  pbiloiophy  I 
Mot  barsh  and  crabbed  aa  dull  0do1s  sappose ; 
But  mosical  as  la  ApoUo'a  lute, 
And  a  perpctoal  Caaat  of  nectar'd  aweeCa, 
Wbcre  so  cmdc  rarMt  relgna*— JfHtoa't 
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of  his  sovereign,  and  lingered  out  a  wretched  life  tiU  1658,  when  he  died  of 
consumption,  induced  by  misery  and  want 

TO   ALTHEA. 
Written  in  Priton. 

When  love  with  unconfined  wings 

Hovers  within  my  gates : 
And  my  divine  Althea  brings 

To  whisper  at  the  grates : 
When  I  lie  tangled  in  her  hair, 

And  fetter'd  to  her  eye ; 

The  gods  that  wanton  in  the  air, 

Slnow  no  such  liberty. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage ; 
Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 

That  for  an  hermitage ; 
If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love, 

And  in  my  soul  am  free ; 
Angels  alone  that  soar  above 

Eii\joy  such  liberty. 

THE    GRASSHOPPER. 
To  my  noble  friend^  Mr,  CharUe  Cotton, 

Oh  thou  that  swing'st  upon  the  waving  hair 

Of  some  well-filled  oaten  beard, 
Drunk  every  night  witli  a  delicious  tear 

Dropped  thee  jHrom  heaven,  where  now  thoa*rt  rear'd; 

Tlie  joys  of  earth  and  air  are  thine  entire, 

That  with  thy  feet  and  wings  dost  hop  and  fly; 

And  when  thy  poppy  works,  thou  dost  retire 
To  thy  carved  acorn-bed  to  lie. 

Up  with  tlie  day ;  the  sun  thou  welcom'st  then ; 

Sport'st  in  the  gilt-plats  of  his  beams, 
And  all  these  merry  days  mak'st  merry  men. 

Thyself,  and  melancholy  streams. 

But  ah!  the  sickle  1  golden  ears  are  cropped ; 

Ceres  and  Bacchus  bid  good  night ; 
Sharp  (Vosty  fingers  all  your  flowers  have  topped. 

And  what  scythes  spared,  winds  shave  ofi"  quite. 

Poor  verdant  fool  1  and  now  green  ice,  thy  joys 

Large  and  as  lasting  as  thy  perch  of  grass, 
Bid  us  lay  in  'gainst  winter,  rain,  and  poise 

Their  floods  with  an  o*erflowing  glass. 

Thou  best  of  men  and  friends  I  we  will  create 

A  genuine  summer  in  each  other's  breast; 
And  spite  of  this  cold  time  and  frozen  &te 

Thaw  us  a  warm  seat  to  our  rest 

Our  sacred  hearths  shall  burn  eternally 
As  vestal  flames,  the  north-wind,  hn 
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Shall  strike  hia  frost-stretch 'd  wings,  dissolve^and  fly 
This  Etna  in  epitome. 

Thus  richer  than  unlennpted  kings  are  we, 

That  asking  nothirg,  nothing  need,* 
Though  lord  of  all  what  seas  embrace;  yet  he 

That  wants  himself^  is  poor  indeed. 


THOMAS  FULLER.     1608— .166L 


A  coBTBPicuous  place  in  the  prose  literature  of  our  language  u  due  to  the 
historian  and  divine,  Thomas  Fuller.  He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  the 
Rune  name,  and  was  bom  in  1G08  at  Aid  winkle  in  Northamptonshire,  tho 
natiTe  place  of  Dryden.  At  the  early  age  of  twelve,  he  was  sent  to  Queen'? 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  distinguished  himself  for  his  attainments,  and 
on  entering  life  as  a  preacher  in  tliat  city,  he  acquired  the  greatest  popularity. 
He  afterwards  passed  through  a  rapid  succession  of  promotions,  until  he  ao- 
quired  (1641)  the  lectureship  of  the  Savoy  Church  in  London.  To  show  his 
fidelity  to  the  royal  cause,  he  procured,  in  1643,  a  nomination  as  chaplain  to 
the  xoyal  army.  When  the  heat  of  the  war  was  passed  he  returned  to  Lon- 
don, and  became  lecturer  at  St  Bride's  church.  Subsequently  he  occupied 
other  situations  in  the  church  of  England,  and  at  the  Restoration  (1660)  he 
was  chosen  chaplain  extraordinary  to  the  king.  Tlie  next  year  he  was  pre- 
matnrely  cot  off  by  fever  at  the  age  of  fifty-three. 

The  works  of  Fuller  are  very  numerous:  the  chief  of  which  are  the  follow- 
ing: 1.  *<  History  of  the  Worthies  of  England,"  one  of  tlie  earliest  biographical 
works  in  the  language;  a  strauge  mixture  of  topography,  biography,  and 
popular  antiquities.  2.  **  The  Holy  and  Profane  State,"  the  former  proposing 
examples  for  imitation ;  the  latter  their  oppositcs,  for  our  abhorrence.  Each 
contains  characters  in  every  department  of  life,  as,  "  tlie  fkther,"  »  husband," 
« scrfdier,"  «*  divine,"  &c. ;  lives  of  eminent  persons,  as  illustrative  of  these 
characters ;  and  general  essays.  3.  **  The  History  of  the  Holy  War,"  and 
<*The  Church  History  of  Britain."  There  are  specimens  of  historical  painting 
in  these  works  that  have  perhaps  never  been  excelled.  4.  <*  Good  Thoughts 
in  Bad  Times."  5.  "  A  Pisgali-sight  of  Palestine  and  the  Confines  thereof; 
with  the  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  acted  thereon."  Besides 
these  he  published  a  large  number  of  tracts  and  sermons  on  various  subjects. 

Fuller  was  indeed  an  extraordinary  man.  **  If  ever  there  was  an  amusing 
writer  in  this  world,  Thomas  Fuller  was  one.  There  was  in  him  a  combi- 
nation  of  those  qualities  which  minister  to  our  entertainment,  such  as  few 
have  ever  possessed  in  an  equal  degree.  He  was,  first  of  all,  a  man  of  multi- 
fiuious  reading;  of  great  and  dig;ested  knowledge,  which  an  extraordinary 
retentivenesfl  of  memory  preserved  ever  ready  for  use,  and  considerable  ai». 
curacy  of  judgment  enabled  him  successfully  to  apply.  So  well  does  he  vary 
his  treasures  of  memory  and  observation,  so  judiciously  does  he  interweave 
his  anecdotes,  quotations,  and  remarks,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a 
more  delightful  checker-work  of  acute  thought  and  apposite  illustration,  of 
original  and  extracted  sentiment,  than  is  presented  in  his  works."  > 
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MISCELLANEOUS   APHORISMS. 

Know,  next  to  reJigion,  there  is  nothing  accomplisheth  a  man 
more  than  learning.     Learning  in  a  lord  ig  as  a  diamond  in  gold. 

He  must  rise  early,  yea,  not  at  all  go  to  bed,  who  will  have 
every  one's  good  word. 

He  needs  strong  arms  who  is  to  swim  against  the  stream. 

It  is  hard  for  one  of  base  parentage  to  personate  a  king  without 
overacting  his  part. 

The  pope  knows  he  can  catch  no  fish  if  the  waters  are  clear. 

The  cardinals'  eyes  in  the  court  of  Rome  were  old  and  dim ; 
and  therefore  the  glass,  wherein  they  see  any  thing,  must  be  well 
silvered. 

Many  wish  that  the  tree  may  be  felled,  who  hope  to  gather 
chips  by  the  fall. 

The  Holy  Ghost  came  down,  not  in  the  shape  of  a  vulture,  but 
in  the  form  of  a  dove. 

Gravity  is  the  ballast  of  the  soul. 

Learning  hath  gained  most  by  those  books  by  which  the  printers 
have  lost. 

He  shaU  be  immortal  who  liveth  till  he  be  stoned  by  one  with- 
out fauh. 

It  is  the  worst  clandestine  marriage  when  Grod  is  not  invited 
to  it. 

Deceive  not  thyself  by  over-expecting  happiness  in  the  married 
state.  Look  not  therein  for  contentment  greater  than  Gk>d  will 
^ve,  or  a  creature  in  this  world  can  receive,  namely,  to  be  free 
from  all  inconveniences.  Marriage  is  not  like  the  hiU  Olympus, 
wholly  clear,  without  clouds.  Remember  the  nightingales,  which 
sing  only  some  months  in  the  spring,  but  commonly  are  silent 
when  they  have  hatched  their  eggs,  as  if  their  mirth  were  turned 
into  care  for  their  young  ones. 

THE    GOOD    SCHOOLMASTER.^ 

There  is  scarce  any  profession  in  the  commonwealth  more  ne- 
cessary, which  is  so  slightly  perfonned.  The  reasons  whereof  I 
conceive  to  be  these : — First,  young  scholars  make  this  calling 
their  refuge ;  yea,  perchance,  before  they  have  taken  any  degree 
in  the  university,  commence  schoolmasters  in  the  country,  as  if 
nothing  else  were  required  to  set  up  this  profession  but  only  a  rod 
and  a  ferula.     Secondly,  others  who  arc  able,  use  it  only  as  a 

1  Tbe  mniirki  of  Fidler  on  this  tnbject  are  moat  admlrabte.    How  little  dlMilmlnatkm  parenU 

often  erlnce  In  placing  tbelr  children  at  icbool;  and  bow  many  are  tbere  who  **Mt  up  acbool,**  u 

the  phrase  U,  without  any  suitable  preparation  or  qualiflcatlons  (br  the  responsible  doty.    It  is  h» 

mlllatinff  to  reflect  how  often  that  profession,  for  which  as  much  training  and  study  are  requlatts  ■• 

ibf  MOjr  ottM',  ba»  btea  — iimed  Mfrdy  >a  the  tost  raaort.   But  a  better  day  la  at  hand. 
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passage  to  better  preferment,  to  patch  the  rents  in  their  present 
fortune,  till  they  can  provide  a  new  one,  and  betake  themselves  to 
some  more  gainful  calling.  Thirdly,  they  are  disheartened  from 
doing  their  best  with  the  miserable  reward  which  in  some  places 
they  receive,  being  masters  to  their  children  and  slaves  to  their 
parents.  Fourthly,  being  grown  rich  they  grow  negligent,  and 
scorn  to  touch  the  school  but  by  the  proxy  of  the  usher.  But  see 
how  well  our  schoolmaster  behaves  himself. 

His  genius  inclines  him  with  delight  to  his  profession.  God, 
of  his  goodness,  hath  fitted  several  men  for  several  callings,  that 
the  necessity  of  church  and  state,  in  all  conditions,  may  be  pro- 
vided for.  And  thus  God  mouldeth  some  for  a  schoolmaster's  life, 
undertaking  it  with  desire  and  delight,  and  discharging  it  with 
dexterity  and  happy  success. 

He  studieth  his  scholars'  natures  as  carefully  as  they  their 
books ;  and  ranks  their  dispositions  into  several  forms.  And 
though  it  may  seem  difficult  for  him  in  a  great  school  to  descend 
to  allparticulars,  yet  experienced  schoohnasters  may  quickly  make 
a  grammar  of  boys'  natures. 

He  is  able,  diligent,  and  methodical  in  his  teaching ;  not  lead- 
ing them  rather  in  a  circle  than  forwards.  He  minces  his  pre- 
cepts for  children  to  swallow,  hanging  clogs  on  the  nimbleness  of 
his  own  soul,  that  his  scholars  may  go  along  with  him. 

He  is  moderate  in  inflicting  deserved  correction.  Many  a 
schoolmaster  better  answereth  the  name  paidolribes^  than  paid^ 
aeogosj*  rather  tearing  his  scholars'  flesh  with  whipping  than 
^ving  them  good  education.  No  wonder  if  his  scholars  hate  the 
muses,  being  presented  unto  them  in  the  shapes  of  fiends  and 
furies. 

Such  an  Orbilius  mars  more  scholars  than  he  makes.  Their 
tyranny  hath  caused  many  tongues  to  stammer  which  spake  plain 
by  nature,  and  whose  stuttering  at  first  was  nothing  else  but  fears 
quavering  on  their  speech  at  their  master's  presence ;  and  whose 
mauling  them  about  their  heads  hath  dulled  those  who  in  quick- 
ness exceeded  their  master. 

To  conclude,  let  this,  amongst  other  motives,  make  schoolmas- 
ters careful  in  their  place — that  the  eminences  of  their  scholars 
have  commended  the  memories  of  their  schoolmasters  to  poste- 
rity.* 


1  Boy-beater. 

tHe  means  ** boy-teacher,"  bntthe  p(ddagogoi  (ir«i^aywyos)  "pedagogue"  of  (he  Orcekt,  was  tie 
acnrant  who  eoodocted  the  children  rrom  their  ttoiues  to  the  achool*,  and  not  the  InMtructor. 

>  How  beaoUAdly  the  historian  Gibbon  expresses  the  obligations  due  from  a  scholar  to  a  ftilUinil 
uid  competent  teacher :  "  The  expres»>on  of  gmUtude  is  a  vlrtvc  and  a  pleasure ;  a  liberal  mind  will 
idicK  to  dwrtsb  and  odebrate  the  memory  of  its  parents,  avo  rum  rbACMsas  or  sciskcb  akx  tkv 
r*axim  ow  turn  mivd.**    Ifaniolra,  cb.  UL 

O  !&• 
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THE    GOOD   WIFE. 

She  commondetli  her  husband  in  any  equal  matter,  by  constant 
obeying  him. 

She  never  crosseth  her  husband  in  the  spring-tide  of  his  anger, 
but  stays  till  it  be  ebbing-water.  Surely  men,  contrary  to  iron, 
are  worst  to  be  wrought  upon  when  they  are  hot. 

Her  clothes  are  rather  comely  than  costly,* and  she  makes  plam 
cloth  to  be  velvet  by  her  handsome  wearing  it. 

Her  husband's  secrets  she  will  not  divulge :  especially  she  is 
careful  to  conceal  his  infirmities. 

In  her  husband's  absence  she  is  wife  and  deputy  husband, 
which  makes  her  double  the  files  of  her  diligence.  At  his  return 
he  finds  all  things  so  well,  that  he  wonders  to  see  himself  at  home 
when  he  was  abroad.^ 

Her  children,  though  many  in  number,  are  none  in  noise,  steei^ 
ing  them  with  a  look  whither  she  listeth. 

The  heaviest  work  of  her  servants  she  maketh  light,  by  orderly 
and  seasonably  enjoining  it. 

In  her  husband's  sickness  she  feels  more  grief  than  she  shows 

THE   GOOD   SEA-CAPTAIN. 

Conceive  him  now  in  a  man-of-war,  with  his  letters  of  marque, 
victualled,  and  appointed. 

The  more  power  he  hath,  the  more  careful  he  is  not  to  abuse 
it.  Indeed  a  sea-captain  is  a  king  in  the  island  of  a  ship,  supreme 
judge,  above  all  appeal,  in  causes  civil  and  criminal,  and  is  seldom 
brought  to  an  account  on  land  for  injuries  done  to  bis  own  men 
at  sea. 

He  is  careful  in  observing  the  Lord's  day.  He  hath  a  watch 
in  his  heart,  though  no  bells  in  a  steeple  to  proclaim  that  day  by 
ringinfir  to  prayers. 

He  18  as  pious  and  thankful  when  a  tempest  is  past,  as  devout 
when  'tis  present ;  not  clamorous  to  receive  mercies,  and  tongue- 
lied  to  return  thanks.  Escaping  many  dangers  makes  him  not 
presumptuous  to  run  into  them. 

In  taking  a  prize  he  most  pnzeth  the  men's  lives  whom  he 
takes ;  though  some  of  them  may  chance  to  be  negroes  or  savages. 

1  In  Btirton'i  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  there  arc  twelve  rca»oiu  iii  fovur  of  marrtage^  of  wldeb  tha 
Aral  «lx  are  as  fbOowa  :— 

1.  Uaat  thou  means  r    Thou  hast  one  to  keep  and  increase  It. 

t.  Hast  none  r    Thou  haat  one  to  help  to  get  It 

t.  Art  In  prosperity  r   Thine  happiness  is  doubled. 

«.  Art  In  adTerslty  r   SWU  oomfbrt,  assist,  hear  a  part  of  thy  burden,  to  make  tt  more  tiderable. 

1.  Art  at  home  r    SbeHl  drlre  away  melancholy. 

«.  Art  abroad  r  She  tooks  after  thee  going  tcom  home^  wiahes  Ibr  thee  in  thine  abasnca^  aa*  joy 
/ti/ty  weknw^  thy  return. 
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'Tis  the  custom  of  some  to  cast  them  overboard,  and  there's  an 
end  of  them:  for  the  dumb  fishes  will  tell  no  tales.  But  the 
murderer  is  not  so  soon  drowned  as  the  man.  What,  is  a  brother 
of  false  blood  no  kin  ?  a  savage  hath  Grod  to  his  father  by  crea- 
tion, though  not  the  church  to  his  mother,  and  God  will  revenge 
his  innocent  blood.  But  our  captain  counts  the  image  of  Gkxl, 
nevertheless  his  ima^e  cut  in  ebony  as  if  done  in  ivory.^ 

In  dividing  the  gams,  he  wrongs  no  one  who  took  pains  to  get 
them :  not  shifting  off  his  poor  mariners  with  nothing. 

In  time  of  peace  he  quietly  returns  home. 

His  voyages  are  not  only  for  profit,  but  some  for  honor  and 
knowledge.* 

He  daily  sees,  and  duly  considers  Gknl's  wonders  in  the  deep. 

ON   TRAVELLING. 

Travel  not  early  before  thy  judgment  be  risen ;  lest  thou  observ- 
est  rather  shows  than  substance. 

Get  the  language  (in  part),  without  which  key  thou  shalt  unlock 
little  of  moment. 

Know  most  of  the  rooms  of  thy  native  country  before  thou  goest 
over  the  threshold  thereof. 

Travel  not  beyond  the  Alps.  Mr.  Roger  Ascham  did  thank 
God  that  he  was  but  nine  days  in  Italy,  wherein  he  saw  in  one 
city  (Venice)  more  liberty  to  sin  than  in  London  he  ever  heard 
of  in  nine  years. 

Be  wise  in  choosing  objects,  diligent  in  marking,  careful  in 
remembering  of  them.  Yet  herein  men  much  follow  their  own 
humors.  One  asked  a  barber  who  never  before  had  been  at  the 
court,  what  he  saw  there  ?  *♦  O,"  said  he,  "  the  king  was  excel- 
lently well  trimmed !" 

Labor  to  distil  and  unite  into  thyself  the  scattered  perfections 
of  several  nations.  Many  weed  foreign  countries,  bringing  home 
Dutch  drunkenness,  Spanish  pride,  French  wantonness,  and  Ita- 
b'an  atheism ;  as  for  the  good  herbs,  Dutch  industry,  Spanish  loy- 
alty, French  courtesy,  and  Italian  frugaUty,  these  they  leave 
behind  them  ;  others  bring  home  just  nothing;  and,  because  they 
singled  not  themselves  from  their  countrymen,  though  some  years 
beyond  sea,  were  never  out  of  England. 


1  *•  fa  not  this  one  of  Um  earUeat  Interoesstona  on  behalf  of  the  poor  slaves  f— A«tf  Mamtmgn.  Noj 
fbr  a  hlffher  than  all  human  authority  prodalmtM,  fifteen  hundred  yean  beton*.  *■  All  things  whatso* 
ever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them;'*  which,  if  obeyed,  would  urens 
ev«ry  bond  of  oppression  throuKbout  the  world.  Light  and  darkness,  virtue  and  vice,  heavcn  ana 
earth,  present  no  greater  contrast  than  the  code  of  Christian  ethics  and  the  slave  code. 

t  This  Is  common  to  all  profbisions:  "  I  hold,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  •*  that  evcrj'  oum  Is  a  debtor  to 
1^  profes«k>n,  trwa  the  which,  as  men  do  of  course  seek  to  receive  coanterance  and  oroflt,  to  ou%>:A. 
tksy  of  duty  to  endeavor  theitisclvas,  by  way  of  amendi^  to  be  a  ta^  taid  amaiBiaiit  XMarcwaW* 


nafi 
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OF    MEMORY. 


It  is  the  treasure-house  of  the  mind,  wherein  the  monuments 
thereof  are  kept  and  preserved.  Plato  makes  it  the  mother  of  the 
Muses.  Aristotle  sets  it  in  one  degree  further,  making  experience 
the  mother  of  arts,  memory  the  parent  of  experience.  Philoso- 
phers place  it  in  the  rear  oi  the  head ;  and  it  seems  the  mine  of 
memory  lies  there,  hecause  there  men  naturally  dig  for  it,  scratch- 
ing it  when  they  are  at  a  loss.  This  again  is  two-fold ;  one,  the 
simple  retention  of  things ;  the  other,  a  regaining  them  when 
forgotten. 

Artificial  memory  is  rather  a  trick  than  an  art,  and  more  for  the 
gain  of  the  teacher  than  profit  of  the  learners.  Like  the  tossing 
of  a  pike,  which  is  no  part  of  the  postures  and  motions  thereof, 
and  is  rather  for  ostentation  than  use,  to  show  the  strength  and 
nimhleness  of  the  arm,  and  is  often  used  by  wandering  soldiers, 
as  an  introduction  to  beg.  Understand  it  of  the  artificial  rules 
which  at  this  day  are  delivered  by  memory  mountebanks;  for 
sure  an  art  thereof  may  be  made,  (wherein  as  yet  the  world  is 
defective,)  and  that  no  more  destructive  to  natural  memory  than 
spectacles  are  to  eyes,  which  girls  in  Holland  wear  from  twelve 
years  of  age.  But  till  this  be  found  out,  let  us  observe  these 
plain  rules. 

First,  soundly  infix  in  thy  mind  what  thou  desirest  to  remember. 
What  wonder  is  it  if  agitation  of  business  jog  that  out  of  thy  head 
which  was  there  rather  tacked  than  fastened  7  It  is  best  knock- 
ing in  the  nail  over  night,  and  clinching  it  the  next  morning. 

Overburden  not  thy  memory  to  make  so  faithful  a  servant  a 
slave.  Remember,  Atlas  was  weary.  Have  as  much  reason  as  a 
camel,  to  rise  when  thou  hast  thy  full  load.  Memory,  like  a  purse, 
if  it  be  over  full  that  it  cannot  shut,  all  will  drop  out  of  it ;  take 
heed  of  a  gluttonous  curiosity  to  feed  on  many  things,  lest  tlie  greedi- 
ness of  the  appetite  of  thy  memory  spoil  the  digestion  thereof. 

Marshal  thy  notions  into  a  handsome  method.  One  will  carry 
twice  more  weight  trussed  and  packed  up  in  bundles,  than  when  it 
lies  untoward,  napping  and  hanging  about  his  shoulders.  Things 
orderly  fardled  up  under  heads  are  most  portable. 

Adventure  not  all  thy  learning  in  one  bottom,  but  divide  it  be- 
twixt thy  memory  and  thy  note-books.  He  that  with  Bias  carries 
all  his  learning  about  him  in  his  head,  will  utterly  be  begrrared 
and  bankrupt,  if  a  violent  disease,  a  merciless  thief,  should  rob  and 
strip  him.  I  know  some  have  a  common-pkce  against  common- 
place-books, and  yet  perchance  will  privately  make  use  of  what 
they  publicly  declaim  against.  A  common-place-book  contains 
many  notions  in  &[arrison,  whence  the  owner  may  draw  out  an 
ftrmy  into  the  field  ou  competent  warning. 
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RORERT  HERRICK.     1591—1662. 

Omi  of  the  most  exquisite  of  the  earlj  English  lyric  poets,  was  Robert 
Herrick.  But  little  is  known  of  his  life.  His  father  was  a  goldsmith  of 
London,  and  be  was  bom  in  that  city  in  1591.  He  studied  at  Cambridge, 
and  look  orders  in  the  established  church,  and  obtained  a  place  to  preach  in, 
in  DeTonshire,  which  he  lost  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars.  At  the 
Restoiation  he  was  reappointed  to  his  vicarage,  but  died  soon  afterwards,  in 
1662. 

Abating  some  of  the  impurities  of  Herrick,  we  can  fully  join  with  an 
able  critks  in  the  Retrospective  Review '  in  pronouncing  him  one  of  the  best 
of  English  lyric  poets.  **  He  is  the  most  joyous  and  gladsome  of  bards ;  sing- 
ing like  the  grasshopper,  as  if  he  would  never  grow  old.  He  is  as  fresh  as 
the  Spring,  as  blithe  as  the  Summer,  and  as  ripe  as  the  Autumn.  .  .  .  His 
poems  resemble  a  luxuriant  meadow,  full  of  king-cups  and  wild  flowers,  or  a 
July  firmament,  sparkling  with  a  myriad  of  stars.  His  fimcy  fed  upon  all  the 
fiur  and  sweet  things  of  nature:  it  is  redolent  of  roses  and  jessamine;  it  is  as 
light  and  airy  as  the  thistle  down,  or  the  bubbles  which  laughing  boys  blow 
into  the  air,  where  Uiey  float  in  a  waving  line  of  beauty." 

TO  DAFFODILS. 

Fair  daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 

Tou  haste  away  so  soon ; 
As  yet  the  early-rising  sun 
Has  not  attained  his  noon : 
Stay,  stay, 
Until  the  hastening  day 

Has  run 
But  to  the  even-song ; 
And,  having  pray'd  together,  we 
Will  go  with  you  along  1 

We  have  short  time  to  stay,  as  you ; 

We  have  as  short  a  spring, 
As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decay, 
As  you,  or  any  thing : 
We  die. 
As  your  hours  do ;  and  dry 

Away 
Like  to  the  summer's  rain. 
Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning  dew. 
Ne'er  to  be  found  again. 

TO   PRIMROSES,   FILLED   WITH   MORNING    DEW. 

Why  do  ye  weep,  sweet  babes  ?    Can  tears 
Speak  grief  in  you, 
Who  were  but  born 
Just  as  the  modest  moiii 
Teem'd  her  refreshing  dew  1 
Alas !  you  have  not  known  that  shower 
That  mars  a  flower; 
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Nor  felt  th'  unkind 
Breath  of  a  blasting^  wind; 
Nor  are  ye  worn  with  years; 

Or  warp'd,  as  we, 
Who  think  it  strange  to  see 
Such  pretty  flowers,  like  to  orphans  young, 
To  speak  by  tears  before  ye  have  a  tongue. 

Speak,  whimpering  3roungling8 ;  and  make  known 
The  reason  why 
Ye  droop,  and  weep. 
Is  it  for  want  of  sleep ; 
Or  childish  lullaby? 
Or,  that  ye  hare  not  seen  as  yet 
The  violet? 
Or  brought  a  kiss 
From  that  sweetheart  to  this? 
No,  no;  this  sorrow,  shown 

By  your  tears  shed, 
Would  have  this  leoture  read, 
*  That  things  of  greatest,  so  of  meanest  worth, 
Conceived  with  grief  are,  and  with  tears  brought  fbrth.*^ 


TO  BLOSSOMS. 

Fair  pledges  of  a  ftuitAil  tree, 

Why  do  ye  fkll  so  fast? 

Tour  date  is  not  so  past, 
But  3rou  may  stay  yet  here  awhile 

To  blush  and  gently  smile, 
And  go  at  last 

What,  were  ye  bom  to  be 
An  hour  or  halTs  delight. 
And  so  to  bid  good-night? 

Tis  pity  nature  brought  ye  forth 
Merely  to  show  your  wor^ 
And  lose  you  quite. 

But  you  are  lovely  leaves,  where  we 
May  read  how  soon  things  have 
Their  end,  though  ne'er  so  brave : 

And  af\er  they  have  shown  their  pride, 
Like  you,  awhile,  they  glide 
Into  the  grave. 


HOW  THE   HXARTVbASB   7IS8T  CAME. 

Frolic  virgins  once  these  were, 
Over-loving,  living  here ; 
Being  here  their  ends  denied, 
Ran  for  sweethearts  mad,  and  died. 
Love,  in  pity  of  their  tears, 
And  their  loss  of  blooming  years, 
For  their  restless  here-spent  hours, 
Cifave  them  heart'»«ase  toni'd  to  flowen^ 
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THE   CAPTIVE   BEE,  OR  THE   LITTLB    FILOHER. 

As  Julia  once  a  slumbering  lay, 

It  chanced  a  bee  did  fly  that  way, 

After  a  dew,  or  dew-like  shower, 

To  tipple  freely  in  a  flower ; 

For  some  rich  flower  he  took  the  lip 

Of  Julia,  and  began  to  sip : 

But  when  he  felt  he  suck' d  from  thence 

Honey,  and  in  the  qnintessenca, 

He  drank  bo  much  he  scarce  oould  stir; 

So  Julia  took  the  pilferer : 

And  thus  surprised,  as  filohers  use, 

He  thus  began  himself  t'  excuse: 

Sweet  lady-flower  1  I  nerer  brought 

Hither  the  least  one  thieving  thought ; 

But  taking  those  rare  lips  of  yours 

For  some  fresh,  fragrant,  luscious  flowers^ 

I  thought  I  might  there  take  a  taste. 

Where  so  much  syrup  ran  at  waste : 

Besides,  know  this,  I  never  sting 

The  flower  that  gives  me  nourishing ; 

But  with  a  kiss,  or  thanks,  do  pay 

For  honey  that  I  bear  away. 

This  said,  he  laid  his  little  scrip 

Of  honey  Yore  her  ladyship ; 

And  told  her,  as  some  tears  did  fkll, 

Toat,  that  he  took,  and  that  was  alL 

At  which  she  smiled ;  and  bade  him  go 

And  take  his  bag;  but  thus  much  know 

When  next  he  came  a  pilfering  so, 

He  should  fVom  her  full  lips  derive 

Honey  enough  to  fill  his  hive. 


THE   NIGHT   PIECE. TO  JUUA. 

Her  eyes  the  glow-worm  lend  thee, 
The  footing  stars  attend  thee. 

And  the  elves  also, 

Whose  little  eyes  glow 
Like  sparks  of  fire,  befriend  thee  I 

No  will-o'-th'-wisp  mislight  thee. 
Nor  snake  nor  slow-worm  bite  Uiee ; 

But  on,  on  thy  way. 

Not  making  a  stay. 
Since  ghost  there's  none  to  aflfright  thee  1 

Let  not  the  dark  thee  cumber ; 

What  though  the  moon  does  slumber, 
The  stars  of  the  night 
Will  lend  thee  their  light. 

Like  tapers  clear  without  number  1 

Then  Julia,  let  me  woo  thee, 
Thus,  thus  to  come  unto  me : 

And,  when  I  shall  meet 

Thy  silvery  ffeet 
My  soul  ru  pour  into  thee! 
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THB    PRIMR08B. 

Ask  me  why  I  send  you  here 

This  sweet  in&nta  of  the  year! 

Ask  me  why  I  send  to  ]rou 

This  primrose,  thus  bepeorl'd  with  dew  f 

I  will  whisper  to  your  ears. 

The  sweets  of  love  are  mix'd  with  tears^ 

Ask  me  why  this  flower  does  show 
So  yellow  green,  and  sickly  tool 
Ask  me  why  the  stalk  is  weak 
And  bending,  yet  it  doth  not  break! 
I  will  answer,  these  discover 
What  fainting  hopes  are  in  a  lover. 

UPON   A  CHILD   THAT   DIED. 

Here  she  lies,  a  pretty  bud, 
Lately  made  of  flesh  and  blood ; 
Who  as  soon  fell  fast  asleep 
As  her  Uttle  eyes  did  peep. 
Give  her  strewings,  but  not  stir 
The  earth  that  lightly  covers  her  I 

EPITAPH   UPON   A  CHILD.    ' 

Virgins  promised,  when  I  died. 
That  they  would,  each  primrose-tide. 
Duly  mom  and  evening  come, 
And  with  flowers  dress  my  tomb : 
Having  promised,  pay  your  debts, 
Maids,  and  here  strew  violets. 

UPON   A   MAID. 

Here  she  lies,  in  beds  of  spice. 
Fair  as  Eve  in  paradise ; 
For  her  beauty  it  was  such, 
Poets  could  not  praise  too  much. 
Virgins,  come,  and  in  a  ring 
Her  supremest  requiem  sing ; 
Then  depart,  but  see  ye  tread 
Lightly,  lightly  o'er  the  dead. 


CATHERINE  PHIIJPS.    1631—1664. 

Mas.  CATHxaiirx  Philips  was  the  daughter  of  John  Fowler,  a  London 
merchant,  and  nmrried,  when  quite  young,  James  Philips,  a  gentleman  of 
Girdiganshire.  Her  devotion  to  the  Muses  showed  itself  at  a  very  early  age, 
and  she  wrote  under  the  flctitious  name  of  Qrinda.  She  continued  to  write 
after  her  marriage ;  though  tliis  did  not  prevent  her  firom  discharging,  in  a 
most  exemplary  manner,  the  duties  of  domestic  life.  Her  poems,  which 
had  been  dispersed  among  her  friends  in  manuscript,  were  first  printed  with- 
<int  her  knowledge  or  consent    She  was  very  much  esteemed  by  her  con- 
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tempoiaries :  Jeremy  Taylor  addreMed  to  her  his  <*  Measures  and  Offices  of 
Friendship,"  and  Cowley  wrote  an  ode  on  her  death.     She  died  of  the  unall 
poi,  June  22,  1664,  aged  thirty-three. 

AGAINST   rLEASURS. 

There's  no  such  thing  as  pleasure  here, 

Tis  all  a  perfect  cheat, 
Which  does  but  shine  and  disappear, 

Whose  charm  is  but  deceit ; 
The  empty  bribe  of  yielding  souls. 
Which  first  betrays,  and  then  controls. 

Tis  true,  it  looks  at  distance  fiiir, 

But  if  we  do  approach, 
The  fruit  of  Sodom  will  impair, 

And  perish  at  a  touch ; 
It  being  than  in  fancy  less, 
And  we  expect  more  than  possess. 

For  by  our  pleasures  we  are  cloyed, 

And  so  desire  ia  done ; 
Or  else,  like  rivers,  they  make  wide 

The  channels  where  they  run : 
And  either  way  true  bliss  destroys, 
Making  us  narrow,  or  our  joys. 

We  covet  pleasure  easily. 

But  ne'er  true  bliss  possess; 
For  many  things  must  make  it  be. 

But  one  may  make  it  less. 
Nay,  were  our  state  as  we  could  choose  it| 
*Twould  be  consumed  by  fear  to  lose  it 

What  art  thou  then,  thou  winged  air, 

More  weak  and  swifl  than  fame  1 
Whose  next  successor  is  despair, 

And  its  attendant  shame. 
The  experienced  prince  then  reason  had, 
Who  said  of  pleasure,  *'  It  is  mad.'* 

TO   MT   ANTENOR.* 

My  dear  Antenor,  now  give  o'er, — 

For  my  sake  talk  of  graves  no  more , 

Death  is  not  in  our  power  to  gain. 

And  is  both  wisli'd  and  fear'd  in  vairu 

Let's  be  as  angry  as  we  will, 

Grief  sooner  may  distract  than  kill. 

And  the  unhappy  often  prove 
^  I>eath  is  as  coy  a  thing  as  love. 

^  Those  whose  own  sword  their  death  did  give, 

AlVaid  were,  or  ashamed,  to  live ; 


1  m»  wu  the  SctMioua  iuud*  ander  which  the  addreMed  her  haabuid,  whose  dnmaaetuioes 
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the  hope  that,  aa  parHaiaent  had  reacaed  htan,  Providenee  wooM  4o  so  toe^ 
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And  by  an  act  80  desperate, 
Did  poorly  run  away  from  fate ; 
Tis  braver  much  V  outride  the  storm, 
Endure  its  rage,  and  shun  its  harm ; 
Afliiction  nobly  undergone, 
More  greatness  shows  than  baring  none. 
But  yet  the  wheel,  in  turning  round, 
At  last  may  liti  us  from  the  ground. 
And  when  our  fortune's  most  severe, 
The  less  we  have  the  less  we  lear. 
And  why  should  we  that  grief  permit, 
Wliich  cannot  mond  nor  shorten  it? 
Let's  wait  ibr  a  suoceeding  good, 
Woes  have  their  ebb  as  well  as  flood : 
And  since  the  parliament  have  rescued  yon. 
Believe  that  Providence  will  do  so  too. 


JEREMY  TAYLOR.     1«)2— 1667. 


Jbrsmt  Taylor,  who,  for   learning,  eloquence,  imagination,  and  piety, 
stands  among  the  first  of  English  divines,  was  the  son  of  a  barber  in  Cam- 
bridge.    He  was  born  about  the  year  1(502,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  entered 
the  university  of  his  native  place.     A  short  time  afVer  taking  his  degree,  he 
was  elected,  by  the  interest  of  Archbishop  Laud,  fellow  of  Ail-Souls  College 
Oxford.     He  became  chaplain  to  Laud,  who  procured  for  him  the  rectory  of 
Vppington  in  Rutlandshire,  where  he  settled  in  1640.     In  1642,  he  was  cre- 
ated D.  D.  at  Oxford.     In  1644,  while  accompanying  the  royal  army  as  chap- 
lain,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  in  the  battle  fought 
before  the  castle  of  Cardigan,  in  Wales.    Being  soon  released,  he  resolved  to 
continue  in  Wales,  and,  having  established  a  school  in  the  county  of  Caermar- 
then,  he  there  waited  calmly  the  bsue  of  events.     In  his  own  felicitous  style, 
he  gives  tlie  following    picturesque  account  of  his   retirement:     (fin  the 
great  storm  which  dashed  the  vessel  of  the  church  all  in  pieces,  I  had  been 
cast  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  and,  in  a  little  boat,  thought  to  have  enjoyed  that 
rest  and  quietness  whi(;h  in  England,  in  a  fhr  greater,  I  could  not  hope  for. 
Here  I  cast  anchor,  and  thinking  to  ride  safely,  the  storm  followed  me  with 
80  impetuous  violence,  that  it  broke  a  cable,  and  I  lost  my  anchor:  and,  but 
that  He  that  stilleth  the  raging  of  the  sea,  and  the  noise  of  his  waves,  and  the 
madness  of  the  people,  had  provided  a  plank  for  me,  I  had  been  loet  to  all 
the  opportunities  of  content  or  study :  but  I  know  not  whether  I  have  been 
preserved  more  by  the  courtesies  of  my  friends,  or  the  gentleness  and  mercies 
of  a  noble  enemy."  * 

Aller  continuing  some  years  in  this  solitude,  he  lost  his  three  scms  in  the 
short  space  of  two  or  three  months.  This  most  afflicting  calamity  caused  him 
to  go  to  London,  where  he  administered,  though  in  circumstances  of  great 
danger,  to  a  private  congregation  of  loyalists.  At  the  Restoration  ^  was 
ninde  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  in  Ireland,  and  subsequently  was  elected 
vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  which  office  he  retained  to  his 
denth,  IC67. 

The  writingo  of  Bishop  Taylor,  which  are  muneioas,  are  all  of  a  theologh 
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eal  character.  His  greatest  work,  perhaps,  is  his  '  Liberty  of  Prophesying.'* 
By  prophesying,  he  meaos  preaching  or  expouniUng.  The  object  of  this  is  «> 
show  the  unreasonableness  of  prescribing  to  other  men's  faith,  and  the  ini- 
quity of  persecuting  for  difference  of  opinion.  It  has  been  justly  described 
as,  *<  perhaps  of  all  Taylor's  writings,  that  which  6}k)ws  him  farthest  in  ad- 
nmce  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  in  which 
be  had  been  reared ;  as  the  first  distinct  and  avowed  defence  of  toleration 
whveh  hmd  been  ventured  on  in  England,  perhaps  in  Christendom."  The  most 
popular,  however,  of  his  works  is  lUs  « Rule  and  Exercise  of  Holy  Living 
and  Dying,"  which  oontaina  numerous  passages  of  singular  beauty  and  truth. 
A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  remarks,  that  in  one  of  Taylor's  *^  prose 
folios,  there  is  more  fine  fancy  and  original  imagery— rrtore  brilliant  concep- 
tions and  gk)wing  expressions — more  new  figures  and  new  application  of  old 
figures, — ^more,  in  short,  of  the  body  and  soul  of  poetry,  than  in  all  the  odes 
and  epics  that  have  sinoe  been  produced  in  Europe.**  This  is  rather  extrava- 
gant ;  but  the  enoomium  passed  upon  his  writings  by  Dr.  Rnit,  in  his  funeral 
sermon,  is  most  richly  deserved :  '^They  will,"  says  he,  «be  fimious  to  all  sue- 
oeeding  generations  for  their  greatness  of  wit,  and  profoundness  of  judgment, 
and  richness  of  fancy,  and  clearness  of  expression,  and  copiousness  of  inven- 
tion, and  general  usefulness  to  ail  the  puri)08es  of  a  Christian.**^ 

ON    PRAYER. 

Prayer  is  an  action  of  likeness  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Spirit  of 
ffentleneas  and  doire-like  simplicity ;  an  imitation  of  the  holy 
leans,  whose  spirit  is  meek,  up  to  the  greatness  of  the  biggest 
example ;  and  a  conformity  to  God,  whose  anger  is  always  just, 
and  mardies  slowly,  and  is  without  transportation,  and  often  hin- 
dered, and  never  hasty,  and  is  full  of  mercy.  Prayer  is  the  peace 
of  our  spirit,  the  stillness  of  our  thoughts,  the  evenness  of  recol- 
lection, the  seat  of  meditation,  the  rest  of  our  cares,  and  the  calm 
of  our  tempest ;  prayer  is  the  issue  of  a  quiet  mind,  of  untroubled 
thoughts,  it  is  the  daughter  of  charity,  and  the  sister  of  meekness ; 
and  he  that  prays  to  God  with  an  angry,  that  is,  with  a  troubled 
and  discomposed  spirit,  is  like  him  that  retires  into  a  battle  to 
meditate,  and  sets  up  his  closet  in  the  out-quarters  of  an  army, 
and  chooses  a  frontier  garrison  to  be  wise  in.  Anger  is  a  perfect 
aUeaation  of  the  mind  from  prayer,  and  therefore  is  contrary  to 
that  attention,  which  presents  our  prayers  in  a  right  line  to  God. 
For  so  have  I  seen  a  lark  rising  from  his  bed  of  grass,  and  soar- 
ing upwards,  singing  as  he  rises,  and  hopes  to  get  to  heaven,  and 
climb  above  the  clouds ;  but  the  poor  bird  was  beaten  bock  with 
the  loud  sighings  of  an  eastern  wind,  and  his  motion  made  irregu- 
lar and  inconstant,  descending  more  at  every  breath  of  the  tem- 
pest than  it  could  recover  by  the  libralion  and  frequent  weighing 
of  his  wings ;  till  the  little  creature  was  forced  to  sit  down  and 
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paiit,  and  stay  till  the  storm  was  over ;  and  then  it  made  a  pros- 
perous flight,  and  did  rise  and  sing  as  if  it  had  learned  music  and 
motion  from  an  angel,  as  he  passed  sometimes  through  the  air 
about  his  ministries  here  below :  so  is  the  prayer  of  a  good  man  : 
when  his  aflkirs  have  reauired  business,  and  his  business  was 
matter  of  discipline,  and  his  discipline  was  to  pass  upon  a  sinning 
person,  or  had  a  design  of  charity,  his  duty  met  with  the  infirmi- 
ties of  a  man,  and  anger  was  its  instrument,  and  the  instrument 
became  stronger  than  the  prime  agent,  and  raised  a  tempest,  and 
overruled  the  man  ;  and  then  his  prayer  was  broken,  and  his 
thoughts  were  troubled,  and  his  words  went  up  towards  a  cloud, 
and  his  thoughts  pulled  them  back  again,  and  made  them  without 
intention,  and  the  good  man  sighs  for  his  infirmity,  but  must  be 
content  to  lose  the  prayer,  and  he  must  recover  it  when  his  anger 
is  removed,  and  his  spirit  is  becalmed,  made  even  as  the  brow  of 
Jesus,  and  smooth  like  the  heart  of  Qod ;  and  then  it  ascends  to 
heaven  upon  the  wings  of  the  holy  dove,  and  dwells  with  God, 
till  it  returns,  like  the  useful  bee,  loaden  with  a  blessing  and  the 
dew  of  heaven. 

ON    TOLERATION. 

Any  zeal  is  proper  for  religion  but  the  zeal  of  the  sword  and 
the  zeal  of  anger :  this  is  the  bitterness  of  zeal,  and  it  is  a  certain 
temptation  to  every  man  against  his  duty ;  for  if  the  sword  turns 
preacher,  and  dictates  propositions  by  empire  instead  of  argu- 
ments, and  engraves  them  in  men's  hearts  with  a  poniard,  that  it 
shall  be  death  to  believe  what  I  innocently  and  ignorantly  am 
persuaded  of,  it  must  needs  be  unsafe  to  try  the  spirits,  to  try  all 
things,  to  make  inquiry ;  and,  yet,  without  this  liberty,  no  man 
can  justify  himself  before  God  or  man,  nor  confidently  say  that 
his  religion  is  best.  This  is  inordination  of  zeal ;  for  Chnst,  by 
reproving  St.  Peter  drawing  his  sword  even  in  the  cause  of  Christ, 
for  his  sacred  and  yet  injured  person,  teaches  us  not  to  use  the 
sword,  though  in  the  cause  of  Grod,  or  for  God  himself. 

When  Abraham  sat  at  his  tent  door,  according  to  his  custom, 
waiting  to  entertain  strangers,  he  espied  an  old  man,  stooping  and 
leaning  on  his  staff,  weary  with  age  and  travail,  coming  towards 
him,  who  was  a  hundred  years  of  age.  He  received  him  kindly, 
washed  his  feet,  provided  supper,  caused  him  to  sit  down ;  but 
observing  that  the  old  man  eat,  and  prayed  not,  nor  begged  for  a 
blessing  on  his  meat,  be  asked  him  why  he  did  not  worship  the 
Grod  of  heaven.  The  old  man  told  him  that  he  worshipped  the 
^re  only,  and  acknowledged  no  other  God.  At  which  answer 
Abraham  grew  so  zealously  angry,  that  he  thrust  the  old  man  out 
of  his  tent,  and  exposed  him  to  all  the  evils  of  the  night,  and  an 
unguarded  condition.     When  the  old  man  was  gone,  God  called 
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to  Abraham,  and  asked  him  where  the  stranger  was.  He  re- 
plied, I  thrust  him  away  because  he  did  not  worship  thee.  God 
answered  him,  I  have  suffered  him  these  hundred  years,  although 
he  dishonored  me ;  and  couldst  not  thou  endure  him  one  night  ? 

ox   CONTEXT. 

Since  all  the  evil  in  the  world  consists  in  the  disagreeing  be- 
tween the  object  and  the  appetite,  as  when  a  man  hath  what  he 
desires  not,  or  desires  what  he  hath  not,  or  desires  amiss,  he  that 
composes  his  spirit  to  the  present  accident  hath  variety  of  instances 
for  his  virtue,  but  none  to  trouble  him,  because  his  desires  enlarge 
not  beyond  his  present  fortune :  and  a  wise  man  is  placed  in  the 
variety  of  chances,  like  the  nave  or  centre  of  a  wheel  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  circumvolutions  and  changes  of  posture,  without  violence 
or  change,  save  that  it  turns  gently  in  compliance  with  its  changed 
parts,  and  is  indifierent  which  part  is  up,  and  which  is  down ;  for 
there  is  some  virtue  or  other  to  be  exercised  whatever  happens-— 
either  patience  or  thanksgiving,  love  or  fear,  moderation  or  hu- 
mility, charity  or  contentedness. 

It  conduces  much  to  our  content,  if  we  pass  by  those  things 
which  happen  to  our  trouble,  and  consider  that  which  is  pleasing 
and  prosperous ;  that,  by  the  representation  of  the  better,  the  worse 
may  be  blotted  out. 

It  mav  be  thou  art  entered  into  the  cloud  which  will  bring  a 
gentle  shower  to  refresh  thy  sorrows. 

I  am  fallen  into  the  hands  of  publicans  and  sequestrators,  and 
they  have  taken  all  from  me :  what  now  ?  let  me  look  about  me. 
They  have  left  me  the  sun  and  moon,  fire  and  water,  a  loving  wife, 
and  many  friends  to  pity  me,  and  some  to  relieve  me,  and  I  can 
still  discourse ;  and,  unless  I  list,  they  have  not  taken  away  my 
merry  countenance,  and  my  cheerful  spirit,  and  a  good  conscience ; 
they  still  have  left  me  the  providence  of  God,  and  all  the  promises 
of  the  Grospel,  and  my  religion,  and  my  hopes  of  heaven,  and  my 
charity  to  them  too :  and  still  I  sleep  and  digest,  I  eat  and  drink, 
I  read  and  meditate,  I  can  walk  in  my  neighbor's  pleasant  fields,^ 

1  Tet  natore's  oharou,  the  bUU  and  woods, 
Tbe  awe^lxig  valet,  and  flMmlnf  lloodi, 
Are  free  alike  to  alL^Bvava. 

I  eaire  not  FOttune,  what  yon  me  deny, 

You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  nature's  f  raoe. 
Yon  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky, 

Through  whkh  Aurora  shows  her  brig bteninf  ftieo. 
Ton  cannot  bar  my  oonstant  tet  to  trace 

The  woods  and  lawna  by  living  vtream  at  eve; 
Let  health  my  nerves  and  flner  flbree  brace, 
And  I  their  toys  to  the  great  children  leave; 
Of  ftincy,  muion,  virtue,  naaght  can  m*  bereave.— Tmowiob* 
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aiid  see  the  varieties  of  natural  beauties,  and  delight  in  all  that  in 
which  God  delights,  that  is,  in  virtue  and  wisdom,  in  the  whole 
creation,  and  in  God  himself. 

ON   COVETOUSNSSS. 

Covetousness  swells  the  principal  to  no  purpose,  and  lessens 
the  use  to  all  purposes ;  disturbing  the  order  of  nature,  and  the 
designs  of  Gkxl ;  making  money  not  to  be  the  instrument  of  ex- 
change or  charity,  nor  com  to  feed  himself  or  the  poor,  nor  wool 
to  clothe  himself  or  his  brother,  nor  wine  to  refresh  the  sadness  of 
the  afflicted,  nor  oil  to  make  his  own  countenance  cheerful ;  but 
all  these  to  look  upon,  and  to  tejl  over^  ^d^o  take  accounts  by, 
and  make  himself  considerable,  and  wohdef^<f  at  by  fools,  that 
while  he  lives  he  may  be  called  rich,  and  when  he  dies  may  be 
accounted  miserable.  It  teaches  men  to  be  cruel  and  crafty ;  in- 
dustrious and  evil ;  full  of  care  and  malice ;  and,  aAer  all  this,  it  is 
for  no  good  to  itself,  for  it  dares  not  spend  those  heaps  of  treasure 
which  It  snatched. 

ADVERSITY.* 

All  is  well  as  long  as  the  sun  shines,  and  the  fair  breath  of 
heaven  gently  wafls  us  to  our  own  purposes.  But  if  you  will 
try  the  excellency,  and  feel  the  work  of  faith,  place  the  man  in  a 
persecution ;  let  him  ride  in  a  storm,  let  his  bones  be  broken  with 
sorrow,  and  his  eyes  loosened  with  sickness,  let  his  bread  be  dipped 
with  tears,  and  all  the  daughters  of  music  be  brought  low ;  let  us 
come  to  sit  upon  the  margin  of  our  grave,  and  let  a  tyrant  lean 
hard  upon  our  fortunes,  and  dwell  upon  our  wrong ;  let  the  storm 
arise,  and  the  keels  toss  till  the  cordage  crack,  or  that  all  our 
hopes  bulge  under  us,  and  descend  into  the  hollowness  of  sad  mis- 
fortunes. 


1  In  the  reproof  of  chance 

Ltes  the  true  proof  of  men.    The  sea  being  ■1nootl^ 

How  many  ahaUow  banble  boats  dare  safl 

Upon  her  patient  breait,  making  their  way 

With  those  of  nobler  balk  I 

Bot  let  the  rofflan  Boreas  once  enrage 

The  gentle  Thetis,  and  anon,  behold. 

The  strong-rtbVd  bark  through  UqiUd  monntains  eats, 

Bounding  between  the  two  moist  elements, 

Like  Fersetis'  horse:  Where's  then  the  saoey  boat, 

Whose  weak-nntimber'd  skies  but  even  now 

Co-rlvall'd  greatness  r— TaoiLOs  a«o  Caasaxsa. 
See  Bacon's  beantlftil  **  Essay  on  Adversity,"  where  he  says— 

•'But  to  speak  In  a  mean,  the  virtue  of  prosperity  Is  temperance^  the  Tlttue  of  adveralty  Is  lbitl> 
tnde,  whkih  In  morals  is  the  more  herokaU  virtue.  Prosperity  is  the  blessing  of  the  Old  TMtament, 
Adversity  ts  the  blessing  of  the  New,  which  carrleth  the  greater  benedktlon,  and  the  clcarei  revdfr 
tton  of  God's  thvor.  Yet  even  in  the  CM  Testament,  if  you  listen  to  Davkl's  harp,  yoa  shall  hear  as 
muiy  hearae-llke  airs  aa  carots.** 
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ON   THE    MISERIES   OF    A    MAn's   LIFE. 

How  few  men  in  the  world  are  prosperous  !  What  an  infinite 
number  of  slaves  and  beggars,  of  persecuted  and  oppressed  peo- 
ple, fill  all  comers  of  the  earth  with  groans,  and  heaven  itself  with 
weeping,  prayers  and  sad  remembrances !  If  we  could,  from  one 
of  the  iMittlements  of  heaven,  espy  how  many  men  and  women  at 
this  time  lie  fainting  and  dying  for  want  of  bread ;  how  many 
young  men  are  hewn  down  by  the  sword  of  war ;  how  many 
poor  orphans  are  now  weeping  over  the  graves  of  their  father,  by 
whose  life  they  were  enabled  to  eat ;  if  we  could  but  hear  how 
mariners  and  passengers  are  at  this  present  in  a  storm,  and  shriek 
out  because  their  keel  daslies  against  a  rock  or  bulges  under  them ; 
how  many  people  there  are  that  weep  with  want,  and  are  mad 
with  oppression,  or  are  desperate  by  too  quick  a  sense  of  constant 
infelicity ;  in  all  reason  we  should  be  gkd  to  be  out  of  the  noise 
and  participation  of  so  many  evils.  This  is  a  place  of  sorrows  and 
tears,  of  so  great  evils  and  a  constant  calamity :  let  us  remove 
from  hence,  at  least,  in  affections  and  preparation  of  mind. 

THE    DAWN    AND    PROGRESS   OF    REASON. 

Some  are  called  at  age  at  fourteen,  some  at  one-and-twenty, 
some  never ;  but  all  men  late  enough ;  for  the  life  of  a  man  comes 
upon  him  slowly  and  insensibly.  But  as  when  the  sun  approaches 
tijwards  the  gates  of  the  morning,  he  first  opens  a  little  eye  of 
heaven,  and  sends  away  the  spirits  of  darkness,  and  gives  light 
to  a  cock,  and  calls  up  the  lark  to  matins,  and  by-and-by  gilds  the 
fringes  of  a  cloud,  and  peeps  over  the  eastern  hills,  thrusting  out 
his  golden  horns,  like  those  which  decked  the  brows  of  Moses 
when  he  was  forced  to  wear  a  veil,  because  himself  had  seen  the 
face  of  Grod  ;  and  still,  while  a  man  tells  the  story,  the  sun  gets  up 
higher,  till  he  shows  a  fair  face  and  a  full  light,  and  then  he  shines 
one  whole  day,  under  a  cloud  oflen,  and  sometimes  weeping  great 
and  little  showers,  and  sets  quickly ;  so  is  a  man's  reason  and  bis 
life. 

WHAT    IS    LIFE? 

It  is  a  mighty  change  that  is  made  by  the  death  of  every  per- 
son, and  it  is  visible  to  us  who  are  alive.  Reckon  but  from  the 
sprightfulness  of  youth  and  the  fair  cheeks  and  full  eyes  of  child- 
hood, from  the  vigorousness  and  strong  flexure  of  the  joints  of 
five-and-lwenty,  to  the  hoUowness  and  dead  paleness,  to  the  loath- 
someness and  horror  of  a  three  days'  burial,  and  we  shall  perceivo 
the  distance  to  be  very  great  and  very  strange.  But  so  have  I 
seen  a  rose  newly  springing  from  the  clefts  of  its  hood,  and  at  first 
it  was  fair  as  the  morning,  and  full  with  the  dew  of  heavexi^t^^vVv^ 
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lamb's  fleece;  but  when  the  ruder  breath  had  forced  open  its 
virgin  modesty,  and  dismantled  its  too  youthful  and  unripe  retire- 
ments, it  began  to  put  on  darkness  and  to  decline  to  softness  and 
the  symptoms  of  a  sickly  age ;  it  bowed  the  head  and  broke  its 
stalk,  and  at  night,  having  lost  some  of  its  leaves,  and  all  its  beauty, 
it  fell  into  the  portion  of  weeds  and  out-worn  faces.  So  does  the 
fairest  beauty  change,  and  it  will  be  as  bad  \^nth  you  and  me ;  and 
then  what  servants  shall  we  have  to  wait  upon  us  in  the  grave  ? 
What  friends  to  visit  us  ?  What  officious  people  to  cleanse  away 
the  moist  and  unwholesome  cloud  reflected  upon  our  faces  from 
the  sides  of  the  webping  vaults,  which  are  the  longest  weepers  for 
our  funerals  t 

A  man  may  read  a  sermon,  the  best  and  most  passionate  that 
ever  man  preached,  if  he  shall  but  enter  into  the  sepulchres  of 
kings.  In  the  same  Escurial  where  the  Spanish  princes  live  in 
greatness  and  power,  and  decree  war  or  peace,  they  have  wisely 
placed  a  cemetery  where  their  ashes  and  their  glory  shall  sleep  till 
time  shall  be  no  more :  and  where  our  kings  have  been  crowned, 
their  ancestors  lie  interred,  and  they  must  walk  over  their  grand- 
sire's  head  to  take  his  crown.  There  is  an  acre  sown  with  royal 
seed,  the  copy  of  the  greatest  change  from  rich  to  naked,  from 
ceiled  roofs  to  arched  coffins,  from  living  like  gods  to  die  like  men. 
There  is  enough  to  cool  the  flames  of  lust,  to  abate  the  heights  of 
pride,  to  appease  the  itch  of  covetous  desires,  to  sully  and  dash 
out  the  dissembling  colors  of  a  lustful,  artificial,  and  imaginary 
beauty.  There  the  warlike  and  the  peaceful,  the  fortunate  and 
the  miserable,  the  beloved  and  the  despised  princes,  mingle  their 
dust,  and  pay  down  their  symbol  of  mortality,  and  tell  all  the  world 
that  when  we  die,  our  ashes  shall  be  equal  to  kings,  and  oar  ac- 
counts easier,  and  our  pains  for  our  crimes  shall  be  less.  To  my 
apprehension,  it  is  a  sad  record  which  is  left  by  Athenaeus  con- 
cerning Ninus  the  great  Assyrian  monarch,  whose  life  and  death 
is  summed  up  in  these  words :  **  Ninus  the  Assyrian  had  an  ocean 
of  gold,  and  other  riches  more  than  the  sand  in  the  Caspian  sea; 
he  never  saw  the  stars,  and  perhaps  he  never  desired  it;  he  never 
stirred  up  the  holy  fire  among  the  Magi,  nor  touched  his  god 
with  the  sacred  rod  according  to  the  laws :  he  never  ofl[ered  sacri- 
fice, nor  worshipped  the  deity,  nor  administered  justice,  nor  spake 
to  the  people ;  nor  numbered  them ;  but  he  was  most  valiant  to 
eat  and  drink,  and  having  mingled  his  wines,  he  threw  the  rest 
upon  the  stones.  This  man  is  dead,  behold  his  sepulchre,  and 
now  hear  where  Ninus  is.  Sometime  I  was  Ninus,  and  drew  the 
oreath  of  a  living  man,  but  now  am  nothing  but  clay.  I  have 
nothing  but  what  I  did  eat,  and  what  I  served  to  myself  in  lust  is 
all  my  portion :  the  wealth  with  which  I  was  blessed,  my  enemies 
meeting  together  shall  carry  away,  as  the  mad  Thyades  carry  a 
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raw  goat.  I  am  gone  to  hell :  and  when  I  went  thither,  I  neither 
carried  gold,  nor  horse,  nor  silver  chariot.  I,  that  wore  a  mitre, 
am  now  a  little  heap  of  dust."^ 


ABRAHAM  COWLEY.     1618—1667. 

AbbjlHam  Cowlxt  is  the  first,  in  order  of  time,  of  the  list  of  English  poets 
whose  works  were  edited,  and  whose  lives  were  written  by  Doctor  Johnson. 
He  MTHS  bom  in  London  in  1618.  His  father,  who  was  a  grocer  by  trade, 
died  before  his  birth ;  but  his  mother  succeeded  in  procuring  his  admission 
into  Westminster  School  as  a  king's  scholar,  where  lie  became  distinguished 
for  correct  classical  scholarship.  He  very  early  imbibed  a  taste  for  poetry — 
it  M  said  from  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  being  thrown  in  his  way ;  and  in  hie 
sixteenth  year  he  published  a  collection  of  verses  under  the  appropriate  title 
of  Pottkal  Bhtmmu.  In  1636  he  was  elected  a  scholar  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till  1643,  when  he  removed  to  Ox- 
ford. From  this  time  he  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  royal  cause,  and  was 
employed  on  some  missions  of  trust ;  and  when,  in  the  prepress  of  the  civil 
war,  ^M  queen  was  compelled  to  quit  the  kingdom,  Cowley  accompanied  her 
to  France,  and  was  of  material  assistance  to  her,  in  managing  the  secret  cor- 
respondence between  herself  and  her  royal  consort 

In  1656  he  returned  to  England,  and  soon  aAer  his  arrival  published  an 
editioo  of  his  poems,  containing  most  of  tliose  which  now  appear  in  his 
vrorka.  When  the  Restoration  came,  he  naturally  looked  for  some  reward 
for  his  long  services  in  the  royal  cause.  But  alas !  ^  how  wretched  is  that 
poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favors."  Cowley  was  destined  to  much  bit- 
ter disappointment  At  length  he  obtained  the  lease  of  a  farm  at  Chertsey, 
by  which  his  income  was  raised  to  about  £300  a  year.  But  he  did  not  live 
long  to  enjoy  his  retirement ;  for,  taking  a  severe  cold  and  fever  by  exposure, 
he  died  on  July  28,  1667. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Cowley  certainly  ranked  as  the  first  poet  in  Eng- 
land, though  the  Comus  of  Milton  and  some  of  his  exquisite  minor  poems 
had  been  published  nearly  thirty  years  before.  But  what  could  be  expected 
of  an  age  that  was  stamped  with  the  licentiousness  of  such  a  court  as  that  of 
Charles  IL?  Still,  though  Cowley  has  nothing  of  the  reputation  he  once  had, 
he  has  sofiicient  merit  to  give  him  a  considerable  rank  among  British  poets. 
Dr.  Johnson  says,  "  It  may  be  affirmed  that  he  brought  to  his  poetic  labors  a 
mind  replete  with  learning,  and  that  his  pages  are  embellished  with  all  the 
ornaments  which  books  could  supply ;  that  he  was  the  first  who  imparted  to 
English  numbers  the  enthusiasm  of  the  greater  ode,  and  the  gayety  of  the  less; 
and  that  he  was  equally  quahfied  for  sprightly  sallies  and  for  lofly  fiights." 
His  poetical  works  are  divided  into  four  parts — «  Miscellanies,"  «  Love  Verses,'* 
•^Pindaric  Oles,"  and  the  "Davidies,  a  heroical  poem  of  the  Troubles  of 
David."     Of  all  these  his  Anacreontics  are  the  most  natural  and  pleasing  ^ 


1  **lle  who  wrote  in  thi« maimer  alto  wore  a  mitre,  and  U  now  a  heap  of  dust;  but  when  the  name 
oT/eraay  Tkylor  la  no  longer  remwnbered  with  reverence,  genius  win  have  become  a  mockery,  and 
vtrtae  an  empty  shade  \»^auim. 

t  The  bast  edttlon  of  Cowley  Is  that  by  Bishop  Hurd,  in  three  volumes:  read  also,  /ohnson's  Lite 
of  Cowley  In  Ma  ^Uvea  of  the  Brttlah  FocU.** 

r 
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GOLD. 

A  mighty  pain  to  love  it  is, 
And  'tis  a  pain  that  pain  to  miss, 
But,  of  all  pains,  the  greatest  pain 
It  is  to  love,  but  Love  in  vain. 
Virtue  now  nor  noble  blood. 
Nor  wit,  by  love  is  understood. 
Gold  alone  does  passion  move ! 
Gold  monopolizes  love ! 
A  curse  on  her  and  on  the  man 
Who  this  traffic  first  began ! 
A  curse  on  him  who  found  the  ore  I 
A  curse  on  him  who  digg'd  die  stoie 
A  curse  on  him  who  did  refine  it  I 
A  curse  on  him  who  first  did  coin  it.1 
A  curse,  all  curses  else  above. 
On  him  who  used  it  first  in  love ! 
Gold  begets  in  brethren  hate ; 
Gold,  in  families,  debate ; 
Gold  does  friendship  separate; 
Gold  does  civil  wars  create. 
These  the  smallest  harms  of  it ; 
Crold,  alas !  does  love  beget 

THE   GRASSHOPPER. 

Happy  insect !  what  can  be 

In  happiness  compared  to  thee  ? 

Fed  with  nourishment  divine, 

'I*he  dewy  morning  s  gentle  wine  I 

Nature  waits  upon  thee  still. 

And  thy  verdant  cup  does  fill ; 

Tis  fill'd  wherever  thou  dost  tread, 

Nature*s  seirs  thy  Ganymede. 

Thou  dost  drink,  and  dance,  and  sing, 

Happier  than  the  happiest  king ! 

All  the  fields  which  thou  dost  see, 

All  the  plants  belong  to  thee ; 

All  that  summer  hours  produce, 

Fertile  made  with  early  juice. 

Man  for  thee  does  sow  and  plough ; 

Farmer  he,  and  landlord  thou  1 

Thou  dost  innocently  joy ; 

Nor  does  thy  luxury  destroy. 

The  shepherd  gladly  heareth  diee» 

More  harmonious  tlum  he. 

Thee  country  hinds  with  gladness  hear 

Prophet  of  the  ripen'd  year ! 

Thee  Phoebus  loves,  and  does  inspire; 

Phoebus  is  himself  thy  sire. 

To  thee,  of  all  things  upon  earth, 

Life  is  no  longer  dian  thy  mirth. 

Happy  insect!  happy  thou, 

Dost  neither  age  nor  winter  know ; 
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But  when  tbou'st  drunk,  aid  danced,  and  sung 

Thy  fill,  the  flowery  leaves  among, 

(Voluptuous  and  wise  witlial, 

Epicurean  animal !) 

Sated  with  thy  summer  feast, 

Thon  retir'st  to  endless  rest 

The  following  are  four  stanzas  of  one  of  his  best  pieces,  entitled 

HYMN   TO   LIGHT. 

Hail!  actiTe  Nature^s  watchful  life  and  health! 

Her  joy,  her  ornament,  and  wealth  1 

Hail  to  thy  husband,  Heat,  and  thee ! 

Thou  the  world^s  beauteous  bride,  the  lusty  bridegroom  he  I 

Say,  from  what  golden  quivers  of  the  sky 

Do  all  thy  winged  arrows  fly  ? 

Swiflness  and  Power  by  birth  are  thine ; 

From  thy  great  Sire  they  come,  thy  Sire,  tlie  Word  Divine. 

Thou  in  the  moon's  bright  chariot,  proud  and  gay. 

Dost  thy  bright  wood  of  stars  survey. 

And  all  the  year  dost  with  tliec  bring 

Of  thousand  flowery  lights  thine  own  nocturnal  spring. 

Thou,  Scythian-like,  dotft  round  tliy  lands  alx)ve 

The  Sun's  gilt  tent  for  ever  move. 

And  still,  as  thou  in  pomp  uost  go, 

The  shilling  pageants  of  tlie  world  attend  thy  show. 

Cowley's  prose  essays  are  much  better  than  his  poetry.  Dr.  Johnson,  in 
speaking  of  them,  says,  *<  His  thoughts  are  natural,  and  his  style  has  a  smooth 
and  placid  equability,  which  has  never  yet  obtained  its  due  commendation. 
Nothing  is  fiur-sought  or  hard-labored ;  but  all  is  easy  without  feebleness,  and 
fiuniliar  without  grossness:"  and  Dr.  Drake,  one  of  the  most  judicious  of 
modem  critics,  remarks,  that  ''to  Cowley  we  may  justly  ascribe  the  formation 
of  a  basis  on  which  has  since  been  constructed  tlie  present  correct  and  admi- 
rable fabric  of  our  language.  His  words  are  pure  and  well  chosen,  the 
collocation  simple  and  perspicuous,  and  the  mem))ers  of  his  sentences  dis- 
tinct and  harmonious." 

ON   MYSELF. 

It  18  a  hard  and  nice  subject  for  a  man  to  write  of  himself;  it 
grates  his  own  heart  to  say  any  thing  of  disparagement,  and  the 
reader's  ears  to  hear  any  thing  of  praise  from  him.  There  is  no 
danger  from  me  of  offending  him  in  this  kind ;  neither  my  mind, 
nor  my  body,  nor  my  fortune,  allow  me  any  materials  for  that 
Tanity.  It  n  sufficient,  for  my  own  contentment,  that  they  have 
presenred  me  from  being  scandalous,  or  remarkable  on  the  dofec- 
tire  side.  As  far  as  my  memory  can  return  back  into  my  past 
life,  before  I  knew  or  was  capable  of  guessinpf  what  the  world,  or 
glories,  or  business  of  it  were,  the  natural  aflfections  of  my  soul 
gave  a  secret  bent  of  aversion  from  them,  a&  some  plants  are  said 
to  turn  away  from  others,  by  an  antipathy  imperceptible  to  ibftVA- 
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seHes,  and  inscrutable  to  man's  understanding.  Even  when  I 
was  a  very  young  boy  at  school,  instead  of  running  about  on  holi- 
days, and  playing  with  my  fellows,  I  was  wont  to  steal  from  them, 
and  walk  into  the  fields,  either  alone  with  a  book  or  with  some 
one  companion,  if  I  could  find  any  of  the  same  temper.  That  I 
was  then  of  the  same  mind  as  I  am  now,  (which,  I  confess,  I  won- 
der at  myself,)  may  appear  at  the  latter  end  of  an  ode  which  I 
made  when  I  was  but  thirteen  years  old,  and  which  was  then 
printed,  with  many  other  verses.  The  beginning  of  it  is  boyish ; 
but  of  this  part  which  I  here  set  down,  (if  a  very  little  were  cor- 
rected,) I  should  hardly  now  be  much  ashamed. 

This  only  grant  me,  that  my  means  may  lie 
Too  low  for  envy,  for  contempt  too  high. 

Some  honor  1  would  have, 
Not  from  great  deeds,  but  good  alone ; 
Th'  unknown  are  better  than  ill-known. 

Rumor  can  ope  the  grave : 
Acquaintance  I  would  have ;  but  when  H  depends 
Not  on  tlie  number,  but  the  choice  of  friends. 

Books  should,  not  business,  entertain  the  light, 
And  sleep,  as  undisturbed  as  death,  the  night. 

My  house  a  cottage,  more 
Tlian  palace,  and  should  fitting  be 
For  all  my  use,  no  luxury. 

My  garden  painted  o'er 
With  Nature's  hand,  not  arts ;  and  pleasures  yield, 
Horace  might  envy  in  his  Sabine  field. 

Thus  would  I  double  my  life's  fading  space, 
For  he  that  runs  it  well,  twice  runs  his  race. 

And  in  this  true  delight. 
These  unbought  siwrts,  that  happy  state, 
1  would  not  fear  nor  wish  my  fate. 

But  boldly  say  each  night, 
To-morrow  let  my  sun  his  beams  display. 
Or  in  cloudfl  hide  them ;  I  have  lived  to-day. 

You  may  see  by  it  I  was  even  then  acquainted  with  the  poets, 
(for  the  conclusion  is  taken  out  of  Horace ;)  and  perhaps  it  was 
the  immature  and  immoderate  love  of  them  which  stamped  first, 
or  rather  engraved,  the  characters  in  me.  They  were  like  letters 
cut  in  the  bark  of  a  young  tree,  which,  with  the  tree,  still  grow 
proportionably.  But  how  this  love  came  to  be  produced  in  me  so 
early,  is  a  hard  question :  I  believe  I  can  tell  the  particular  little 
chance  that  filled  my  head  first  with  such  chimes  of  verse  as  nare 
never  since  lefl  ringing  there :  for  I  remember  when  I  began  to 
read,  and  take  some  pleasure  in  it,  there  was  wont  to  lie  m  my 
mother's  parlour,  (I  know  not  by  what  accident,  for  she  herself 
never  in  her  Hfe  read  anv  book  but  of  devotion;)  but  there  was 
wont  to  lie  Spenser's  works ;  this  I  happened  to  fall  upon,  and 
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"was  infinitely  delighted  \Wth  the  stories  of  the  knights,  and  giants, 
and  monsters,  and  brave  houses,  which  I  found  everywhere  there, 
(though  my  understanding  had  little  to  do  with  all  this  ;)  and  by 
aegrees,  with  the  tinkling  of  the  rhyme,  and  dance  of  tne  num- 
beis ;  80  that  I  think  I  had  read  him  all  over  before  I  was  twelvi* 
years  old.  With  these  affections  of  mind,  and  my  heart  wholly 
set  upon  letters,  I  went  to  the  university  ;  but  was  soon  torn  from 
t^nce  by  that  public  violent  storm,  which  would  suffer  nothing 
to  stand  where  it  did,  but  rooted  up  every  plant,  even  from  the 
princely  cedars  to  me,  the  hyssop.  Yet  I  had  as  good  fortune  as 
could  nave  befallen  me  in  such  a  tempest ;  for  I  was  cast  by  it 
into  the  family  of  one  of  the  best  persons,  and  into  the  court  of  one 
of  the  best  princesses  in  the  world.  Now,  though  I  was  here  en- 
gaged in  ways  most  contrary  to  the  original  design  of  my  life  ; 
that  is,  into  much  company,  and  no  small  business,  and  into  a 
daily  sight  of  greatness,  both  militant  and  triumphant,  (for  that  was 
the  state  then  of  the  English  and  the  French  courts ;)  yet  all  this 
was  so  far  from  altering  my  opinion,  that  it  only  added  the  confir- 
mation of  reason  to  that  which  was  before  but  natural  inclination. 
I  saw  plainly  all  the  paint  of  that  kind  of  life,  the  nearer  I  came 
to  it ;  and  that  beauty  which  I  did  not  fall  in  love  with,  when,  for 
aught  I  knew,  it  was  real,  was  not  like  to  bewitch  or  entice  me 
when  I  saw  it  was  adulterate.  I  met  with  several  great  persons 
whom  I  hked  very  well,  but  could  not  perceive  that  any  part  of 
their  greatness  was  to  be  liked  or  desired,  no  more  than  I  would 
be  glad  or  content  to  be  in  a  storm,  though  I  saw  many  ships 
which  rid  safely  and  bravely  in  it.  A  storm  would  not  agree 
with  my  stomach,  if  it  did  with  my  courage;  though  I  was  in  a 
crowd  of  as  good  company  as  could  be  found  anywhere,  though  I 
was  in  business  of  great  and  honorable  trust,  though  I  eat  at  the 
best  table,  and  enjoyed  the  best  conveniences  for  present  subsist- 
ence that  ought  to  be  desired  by  a  man  of  my  condition,  in  banish- 
ment and  public  distresses  ;  yet  I  could  not  abstain  from  renewing 
my  old  schoolboy's  wish,  in  a  copy  of  verses  to  the  same  effect : 

Well,  then,  1  now  do  plainly  see 

This  busy  world  and  1  shall  ne'er  agree,  &c. 

And  I  never  then  proposed  to  myself  any  other  advantage  from 
his  majesty's  happy  restoration,  but  the  getting  into  some  mode- 
rately convenient  retreat  in  the  countr}%  which  I  thought  in  that 
case  I  might  easily  have  compassed,  as  well  as  some  others,  who, 
with  no  greater  probabilities  or  pretences,  have  arrived  to  extra- 
ordiDary  fortunes. 

THE    PLEASURES   OF    A   COUNTRY   LIFE. 

The  first  wish  of  Virgil  was,  x)  be  a  good  philosopher ;  the 
second,  a  good  husbandman ;   and  God  (whom  he  ^e^med.  Xa 
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understand  better  than  most  of  the  most  learned  heathens)  dealt 
with  him  just  as  he  did  with  Solomon;  because  he  prayed  for 
wisdom  m  the  first  place,  he  added  all  things  else  which  were 
subordinately  to  be  desired.  He  made  him  one  of  the  best  philo- 
sophers and  best  husbandmen ;  and  to  adcrn  both  those  faculties, 
the  best  poet :  he  made  him,  besides  all  this,  a  rich  man,  and  a  man 
who  desired  to  be  no  richer.  To  be  a  husbandman  is  but  a  retreat 
from  the  city ;  to  be  a  philosopher,  from  the  world ;  or  rather,  a 
retreat  from  the  world  as  it  is  man's,  into  the  world  as  it  is  Grod's. 
But  since  nature  denies  to  most  men  the  capacity  or  appetite,  and 
fortune  allows  but  to  a  very  few  the  opportunities  or  possibility  of 
applying  themselves  wholly  to  philosophy,  the  best  mixture  of 
human  affairs  that  we  can  make  are  the  employments  of  a  country 
life. 

We  are  here  among  the  vast  and  noble  scenes  of  nature ;  we 
are  there  (alluding  to  courts  and  cities)  among  the  pitiful  shifts  of 
policy :  we  walk  here  in  the  light  and  open  ways  of  the  divine 
bounty ;  we  grope  there  in  the  dark  and  confused  labyrinths  of 
human  malice :  our  senses  are  here  feasted  with  the  clear  and 
genuine  taste  of  their  objects,  which  are  all  sophisticated  there, 
and  for  the  most  part  overwhelmed  with  their  contraries.  Here 
pleasure  looks  (methinks)  like  a  beautiful,  constant,  and  modest 
wife ;  it  is  there  an  impudent,  fickle,  and  painted  harlot.  Here 
is  harmless  and  cheap  plenty,  there  guilty  and  expenseful  luxury. 

I  shall  only  instance  in  one  delight  more,  the  most  natural  and 
best  natured  of  all  others,  a  perpetual  companion  of  the  husband- 
man ;  and  that  is,  the  satisfaction  of  looking  round  about  him,  and 
seeing  nothing  but  the  effects  and  improvements  of  his  own  art 
and  diligence  :  to  be  always  gathering  of  some  fruits  of  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  behold  others  ripening,  and  others  budding ;  to 
see  all  his  fields  and  gardens  covered  with  the  beauteous  creations 
of  his  own  industry  ;  and  to  see,  like  God,  that  all  his  works  are 
good. 

CHARACTER   OF    CROMWELL.^ 

What  can  be  more  extraordinary  than  that  a  person  of  mean 
bjrth,  no  fortune,  no  eminent  qualities  of  body,  which  have  some- 
limes,  or  of  mind,  which  have  often,  raised  men  to  the  highest  dig- 
nities, should  have  the  courage  to  attempt,  and  the  happiness  to 
succeed  in,  so  improbable  a  design  as  the  destruction  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  most  solidly-founded  monarchies  upon  the  earth! 
That  he  should  have  the  power  or  boldness  to  put  his  prince  and 
master  to  an  open  and  infamous  death ;  to  banish  that  numerous 

I  *'  Cowley's  character  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  which  is  Intended  m  a  Mtirc^  (tteogli  tt  eotaiiily  pro 
4acM  a  very  dlflkrent  Impression  on  the  mind,)  may  vie  tor  tmth  of  outline  and  tnee  of  ***y**'lffg 
wMh  toe  BiMMtet^pleceM  of  the  Qreek  and  Latin  historians."— HiriKI. 
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and  strongly-allied  family ;  to  do  all  this  under  the  name  and 
wages  of  a  parliament ;  to  trample  upon  them  too  as  he  pleased, 
and  spurn  them  out  of  doors  when  he  grew  weary  of  them ;  to 
raise  up  a  new  and  unheard-of  monster  out  of  their  ashes;  to  stifle 
that  in  the  very  infancy,  and  set  up  himself  above  all  things  that 
ever  were  called  sovereign  in  England ;  to  oppress  all  his  enemies 
by  arms,  and  all  his  friends  afterwards  by  artifice ;  to  serve  all 
parties  patiently  for  awhile,  and  to  command  them  victoriously  at 
last ;  to  over-run  each  corner  of  the  three  nations,  and  overcome 
with  equal  facility  both  the  riches  of  the  south  and  the  poverty  of 
the  north ;  to  be  feared  and  courted  by  all  foreign  princes,  and 
adopted  a  brother  to  the  gods  of  the  earth ;  to  call  together  parlia- 
ments with  a  word  of  his  pen,  and  scatter  them  again  w^ith  the 
breath  of  his  mouth ;  to  be  humbly  and  daily  petitioned  that  he 
would  please  to  be  hired,  at  the  rate  of  two  millions  a  year,  to  be 
the  master  of  those  who  had  hired  him  before  to  be  their  servant ; 
to  have  the  estates  and  lives  of  three  kingdoms  as  much  at  his  dis- 
posal as  was  the  little  inheritance  of  his  father,  and  to  be  as  noble 
and  libera]  in  the  spending  of  them ;  and  lastly  (for  there  is  no 
end  of  all  the  particulars  of  his  glory,)  to  bequeath  all  this  with  one 
word  to  his  posterity;  to  die  with  peace  at  home,  and  triumph 
abroad ;  to  be  buried  among  kings,  and  with  more  than  regal  so- 
lemnity; and  to  leave  a  name  behind  him,  not  to  be  extinguished, 
but  with  the  whole  world ;  which,  as  it  is  now  too  little  for  his 
praises,  so  might  have  been  too  for  his  conquests,  if  the  short  line 
of  his  human  life  could  have  been  stretched  out  to  the  extent  of 
his  immortal  designs  ? 


SIR  WILLIAM  DAVENANT.     1605—1668. 

Sir  WiLLum  Datinant,  though  now  read  chiefly  by  the  antiquary  in 
EngLish  literature,  had,  in  his  lifetime,  considerable  celebrity  as  a  writer.  He 
was  bom  in  1605  at  Oxford,  where  his  father  kept  an  inn,  and  was  educated 
at  that  university.  He  early  began  to  write  for  the  stage,  and  ou  Ben  Jon- 
son's  death  was  made  Poet-Laureate.^  In  the  civil  wars  he  held  a  consider- 
able po0t  in  the  army,  and  was  knighted  by  the  king ;  but  on  the  decline  of 
die  royalists,  whose  cause  he  Iiad  espoused,  he  sought  refuge  in  France,  where 


1  From  the  Latin  fcuwhii,  "  crowned  with  laoreL"  Under  the  Ronuin  emperors,  poet*  contended 
■t  the  public  gamesi  and  the  prize  wa«  a  crown  of  oak  or  olive  leavus.  From  tbta  custom,  moat  of  Uie 
European  lovereigne  assomed  Ute  privilege  of  nominating  a  cotirt  poet  with  various  UUes.  ^n  Enp* 
«Dd,  traeea  of  this  olBoe  are  Ibund  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  (1S1&— 1S73,)  but  the  express 
lUe,  poeHaoreate,  does  not  occur  tlU  the  reign  ofJBdward  IV.,  (14S1— I4ts,)  when  John  Kay  received 
the  Appotntment.  The  office  was  made  patent  by  Charles  I.,  and  the  salary  fixed  at  £100  per  yeai, 
and  a  tierce  of  wine.  In  the  reign  of  Oeorge  III.  the  salary  was  increased,  and  the  wine  dispensed 
vttn*  and  also  the  custom  of  requiring  annual  odes.  The  succession  of  pocts-Utireate  has  been,  I  be* 
Hevc,  staoe  SaveMUHt's  day,  John  Dryden,  Kahum  Tate,  Nicholas  Howe,  Laorenoe  Eaaden.  Oollejr 
r.  mOlMn  WMtehwid,  llxmiaa  Warton,  Henry  Jamea  Pye,  and  Bohert  SoQth*^ 
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he  wrote  two  books  of  his  poem  for  which  he  is  most  known — ^his  •*  Gondi* 
bert"~under  the  patronage  of  Henrietta  Maria,  that  **ill-&ted,  ill-eulviaed 
queen"  of  Charles  I.  By  her  he  was  despatched  with  a  colony  of  artificers 
for  Yii^iinia.  He  had  scarcely  cleared  the  French  coast  when  his  vessel  was 
taken  by  a  parliamentary  ship,  and  he  was  sent  prisoner  to  Cowes  Castle. 
Here,  with  great  composure  and  manliness  of  mind,  he  continued  his  poem 
till  he  had  carried  through  about  one-half  of  what  he  designed,  when  he  sud* 
denly  broke  off,  expecting  immediately  to  be  led  to  execution.  His  life,  how- 
ever, was  spared,  through  the  intercession  of  two  aldermen  of  York,  (whom 
Davenant  had  rescued  from  great  peril  in  the  civil  wars,)  united  to  the  then 
all-powerful  influence  of  Milton.  Ai\er  his  release  he  supported  himself  by 
writing  plays  till  the  Restoration,  when,  beautiful  to  relate,  it  is  believed  that 
Milton  himself  was  spared  at  his  intercession,  in  return  for  his  own  preser- 
vation. 

The  fame  of  Sir  William  Davenant  rests  principally  on  his  heroic  poem, 
Gondibert;  the  main  story  of  which,  as  far  as  developed,  is  as  follows.  Duke 
Gondibert  and  Prince  Oswald  were  renowned  knights,  in  the  reign  of  Ari- 
bert,  king  of  Lombardy,  653 — 661.  Oswald  sought  the  hand  of  Rhodalind, 
the  only  daughter  of  Aribert,  and  heiress  to  the  crown :  but  the  king  preferred 
Gondibert,— a  choice  in  which  Rhodalind  fully  concurred.     It  happened  that 

**  In  a  lair  forest,  near  Verona's  plain, 

Fresh,  as  if  Nature's  youth  chose  there  a  ahadoi 
The  duke,  with  many  lovers  in  his  train. 
Loyal  and  young,  a  solemn  hunting  made.*' 

The  duke,  on  his  return  from  the  chase,  is  surprised  by  an  ambush,  laid  by 
the  jealous  Oswald.  A  parley  succeeds,  and  it  is  finally  agreed  that  ihe  quar 
rel  shall  be  decided  by  the  two  leaders  and  three  of  the  chief  captains  on 
each  side.  The  combat  accordingly  takes  place.  Oswald  and  two  of  his 
friends  are  slain,  and  a  third  wounded  and  disarmed.  Oswald's  men  are 
therefore  so  enraged  that  they  immediately  commence  a  general  attack  upon 
Gondibert,  who  is  victorious,  though  severely  wounded.  He  retires  to  the 
house  of  Astragon,  a  famous  physician,  where  he  is  scarcely  recovered  from 
his  wounds  before  he  receives  others  of  a  more  gentle  kind  from  the  eyes  of 
Birtha,  the  daughter  of  Astragon,  by  whose  permission  he  becomes  her  pro- 
fessed but  secret  lover.  While  the  friends  of  Oswald  are  forming  schemes  of 
revenge  for  their  recent  defeat,  a  messenger  arrives  from  Aribert  tu  signify 
his  intention  of  honoring  Grondibert  with  the  hand  of  Rhodalind ;  and  he  and 
his  daughter  follow  shortly  afterwards.  The  duke  is  therelbre  obliged  to  ac- 
company them  back  to  the  court,  and  leave  behind  that  which  is  far  more  pre- 
cious to  him  than  a  crown  or  Rhodalind.  On  parting  from  Birtlia,  he  gives 
her  an  emerald  ring,  which  had  been  for  ages  the  token  of  his  ancestors  to 
tlieir  betrothed  brides;  and  wliich,  by  its  change  of  color,  would  indicate  any 
change  in  his  affection.  Tlie  arrival  of  some  of  the  party  at  the  capital  con- 
cludes this  singular  and  original  fragment  of  a  poem, — for  a  fVagment  it  must 
be  called,  and  we  cannot  but  deeply  regret  that  the  author  did  not  finish  it' 
"  In  the  character  and  love  of  Birtha,"  remarks  an  able  critic,  "  we  have  a 

1  This  poem  iiu  dlvldeti  Ute  crlUcs.  Binhop  Hurd,  in  his  **  Letters  on  Chtralry  and  Bobuumc,** 
find!  ftiult  wlU)  Davenant  because  he  rejects  all  machinery  and  snpematural  agency.  On  tbe  oCMr 
hand.  Dr.  Alkln  ably  deflends  him.  Read—*'  MUicollanleii  in  Prose,  by  John  Aikln,  M.  D.,  and  LeUtta 
Barbauld:"  also,  Uie  pntaiary  remarks  in  Uie  fourth  volume  of  Anderson's  "British  INmU;**  also^ 
aome  criUciams  of  Hoadley  In  his  "  Select  Beauties,"  p.  xlvi. :  also,  "  RctrospeoUve  Brvlew,**  tf.  St4t 
maa  m  ww  good  remarks  In  "  Campbell's  ^tedmens,"  iv.  97. 
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pictnm  of  most  absolute  loveliness  and  dove-like  simplicity.     Never  was  that 
JkugKtful  passion  i)ortrayed  with  a  more  chaste  and  exquisite  pencil."  * 

CHARACTER   AND    LOVE    OF   BIRTHA. 

To  Astragon,  heaven  for  succession  gave 

One  only  pledge,  and  Birtha  was  her  name ; 
Whose  mother  slept,  where  flowers  grew  on  her  grave, 

And  she  succeeded  her  in  face  and  fame. 

She  ne^er  saw  courts,  yet  courts  could  have  undone 

With  untaught  looks  and  an  unpractised  heart ; 
Her  nets,  the  most  prepared  could  never  shun ; 

For  nature  spread  them  in  the  scorn  of  art 

She  never  had  in  busy  cities  been, 

Ne'er  warm'd  with  hopes,  nor  e*er  allay'd  with  fears; 
Not  seeing  pimishment,  could  guess  no  sin ; 

And  sin  not  seeing,  ne'er  had  use  of  tears. 

But  here  her  father's  precepts  gave  her  skill, 

Which  with  incessant  business  fiU'd  the  hours ; 
In  Spring,  she  gather'd  blossoms  for  the  still ; 

In  Autunm,  berries ;  and  in  Sununer,  flowers. 

And  as  kind  nature  with  calm  diligence 

Her  own  free  virtue  silently  employs, 
Whilst  she,  unheard,  does  ripening  growth  dispense 

So  were  her  virtues  busy  without  noise. 

Whilst  her  great  mistress,  Nature,  thus  she  tends, 

The  busy  household  waits  no  less  on  her; 
By  secret  law,  each  to  her  beauty  bends ; 

Though  all  her  lowly  mind  to  that  prefer. 

•  •••••• 

The  just  historians  Birtha  thus  express, 

And  tell  how,  by  her  sire's  example  taught. 
She  served  the  wounded  duke  in  life's  distress. 

And  his  fled  spirits  beck  by  cordials  brought ; 

Black  melancholy  mists,  that  fed  despair 

Through  wounds'  long  rage,  with  sprinkled  vervain  dear'd; 
Strew'd  leaves  of  willow  to  refresh  the  air, 

And  with  rich  fumes  his  sullen  senses  cheer'd. 

He  that  had  served  great  Love  Mrith  reverend  heart, 
In  these  old  wounds  worse  wounds  from  him  endures ; 

For  Love  makes  Birtha  shift  with  Death  his  dart, 
And  she  kills  faster  than  her  father  cures. 

Her  heedless  innocence  as  little  knew 

The  wounds  she  gave,  as  those  from  Love  she  tooc ; 

I  «*T1ie  longctr  we  dwell  upon  this  nOble  but  unflnlahed  monament  of  the  genliu  of  Sir  William 
fisrenuit,  the  more  does  our  admimtlon  of  it  iiiereue»  and  we  regret  thst  the  unjust  attacks  wtiich 
ivre  ■ndc  against  It  at  the  tlme#<or  whatever  else  was  the  caosei)  prevented  its  completion.  It 
Mght  then.  notwUhstJinding  the  prophetical  oblivion  to  which  Bishop  Kurd  has,  with  some  acrimony, 
isnilBmnfil  It,  have  been  entttled  to  a  patent  of  nobility,  and  had  its  name  inscribed  upon  the  roll  of 
tple  wgidO€ner.-—liH.  Ac*.  11  iU. 

2i)» 
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And  Love  liils  high  each  secret  shaA  he  drew ; 
Which  at  tlieir  stars  he  first  iu  triumph  shook ! 

Love  he  had  lik'd,  yet  never  lodg'd  before ; 

But  finds  him  now  a  bold  unquiet  guest ; 
Who  climbs  to  windows  when  we  shut  the  door ; 

And,  enter'd,  never  lets  the  master  rest 

So  strange  disorder,  now  he  pines  for  health. 
Makes  him  conceal  this  reveller  with  shame; 

She  not  the  robber  knows,  yet  feels  the  stealth. 
And  never  but  in  songs  had  heard  his  name. 


She,  full  of  inward  questions,  walks  alone. 
To  take  her  heart  aside  in  secret  shade ; 

But  knocking  at  her  breast,  it  seemed  or  gone 
Or  by  confederacy  was  useless  made  \ 

Or  else  some  stranger  did  usurp  its  room ; 

One  so  remote,  and  new  in  every  thought, 
As  his  behavior  shows  him  not  at  home. 

Nor  the  guide  sober  that  him  thither  brought 


With  open  ears,  and  ever-waking  eyes, 

And  tLy\ng  feet.  Love's  fire  she  from  the  sight 

Of  all  her  maids  does  carry,  as  firom  spies ; 

Jealous,  that  what  bums  her,  might  give  them  light 

Beneath  a  myrtle  covert  now  does  spend 

In  maids'  weak  wishes,  her  whole  stock  of  thought; 

Fond  maids  1  who  love  with  mind's  fine  stuff  would  mend 
Which  Nature  purposely  of  bodies  wrought 

She  fashions  him  she  loved  of  angels  kind. 

Such  as  in  holy  story  were  employed 
To  the  first  fathers  from  th'  Eternal  Mind. 

And  in  short  visions  only  are  ei\joy'd. 

As  eagles  then,  when  nearest  heaven  they  fly. 

Of  wild  impossibles  soon  weary  grow ; 
FeeUng  their  bodies  find  no  rest  so  high, 

And  therefore  perch  on  earthly  things  below : 

So  now  she  yields ;  him  she  an  angel  deemed 
Shall  be  a  man,  the  name  which  virgins  fear  j 

Yet  the  most  harmless  to  a  maid  he  seem'd. 
That  ever  yet  that  fatal  name  did  bear. 

Soon  her  opinion  of  his  hiu-tless  heart, 

Affection  turns  to  faith ;  and  then  love's  fire 

To  heaven,  though  bashfiilly,  she  does  impart ; 
And  to  her  mother  in  the  heavenly  choir. 

If  I  do  love,  (said  she,)  that  love,  O  Heaven ! 

Your  own  disciple,  Katiure,  bred  in  me ; 
Why  should  1  hide  the  passion  you  have  given, 

0*  blush  to  show  effects  which  you  decree* 
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And  yon,  my  alterM  motlier,  (frrown  above 

Gieat  nature,  which  you  read  and  reverenced  here,) 

Chide  not  such  kindness,  as  you  once  caird  love, 
When  you  as  mortal  as  my  father  were. 

This  said,  her  soiU  into  her  breast  retires ; 

With  Love  9  vain  diligence  of  Iteart  she  dreams 
Herself  into  possession  of  desires, 

And  trusts  unanchor'd  hope  in  fleeting  streams : 

Already  thinks  the  duke  her  own  spoused  lord, 

CurcMl,  and  again  from  bloody  battle  brought, 
Where  all  fiilse  lovers  perished  by  his  sword, 

The  true  to  her  for  his  protection  sought 

She  thinks  how  her  imagined  spouse  and  she 
So  much  from  heaven  may  by  her  virtues  gain, 

That  they  by  time  shall  ne'er  overtaken  be, 
No  more  than  Time  himself  is  overtaken. 

She  thinks  of  Eden-life ;  and  no  rough  wind 

In  their  pacific  sea  shall  wrinkles  make ; 
That  still  her  lowliness  shall  keep  him  kind, 

Her  cares  keep  him  asleep,  her  voice  awake. 

She  thinks,  if  ever  anger  in  him  sway, 

(The  youthful  warrior's  most  excused  disease,) 

Such  chance  her  tears  shall  calm,  as  showers  allay 
The  accidental  rage  of  winds  and  seas. 

Thus  to  herself  in  day-ilreams  Birtha  talks: 
The  duke,  (whose  wounds  of  war  are  healthful  grown,) 

To  cure  Love's  wounds,  seeks  Birtha  where  she  walks: 
Whose  wandering  soul  seeks  him  to  cure  her  own. 

Yet  when  her  solitude  he  did  invade. 
Shame  (which  in  maids  is  unexperienced  fear) 

Taught  her  to  wish  night's  help  to  make  more  shade. 
That  love  (which  maids  think  guilt)  might  not  appear. 

And  she  had  fled  him  now,  but  that  he  came 

So  like  an  awed  and  conquered  enemy, 
That  he  did  seem  ofienceless,  as  her  shame ; 

As  if  he  but  advanced  for  leave  to  fly. 

Of  his  minor  pieces,  we  have  room  but  for  the  following  beautiful 

80NO. 

The  lark  now  leaves  his  watery  nest, 

And,  climbing,  shakes  his  dewy  wings ; 
He  takes  this  window  for  the  east ; 

And  to  implore  your  light,  he  sings,— 
Awake,  awake,  the  morn  will  never  rise. 
Till  she  can  dress  her  beauty  at  your  eyes. 

The  merchant  bows  unto  the  seaman's  star. 
The  ploughman  from  the  sun  his  season  takes 

But  still  the  lover  wonders  what  they  are 
Who  look  for  day  before  his  mistress  wakes. 

Awake,  awake,  break  through  jrour  veils  of  lawn , 

Tlien  draw  your  curtains,  and  begin  the  dawn. 
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MAUGAUET,  DUCHESS  OF  NEWCASTLE.     Died  1673. 

This  lady  wns  the  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  and  was  bom  about  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First.  She  early  manifested  a  fondness  for 
literary  pursuits,  and  the  greatest  care  was  bestowed  upon  her  education. 
Haying  been  appointed  one  of  the  maids  of  honor  to  Henrietta  Maria,  the 
queen  of  Charles  the  First,  she  attended  her  when  she  fled  to  France,  dur- 
ing the  civil  commotions ;  and  having  met  with  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle 
At  Paris,  she  there  became  his  wife  in  1645.  Tier  lord,  soon  after  their 
maiTiage,  went  to  Antwerp  to  reside,  and  found  her  a  most  faithful  and 
affectionate  companion  of  his  long  and  honorable  exile.  At  the  Restora- 
tion they  returned  to  England. 

*«  The  labors  of  no  modern  authoress  can  be  compared,  as  to  quantity, 
with  those  of  our  indefatigable  duchess,  who  has  filled  nearly  twelve  vol- 
umes, folio,  with  plays,  poems,  orations,  philosophical  discourses,  &c. 
Her  writings  show  that  she  possessed  a  mind  of  considerable  power  and  ac- 
tivity, with  much  imagination,  but  not  one  particle  of  judgment  or  taste.'*' 

MIRTH  AND   MELANCUOLT. 

As  I  was  musing  by  myself  alone. 

My  thoughts  brought  several  things  to  work  upon : 

At  last  came  two,  which  diversely  were  di'est, 

One  Melancholy,  t'other  Mirth  exprest ; 

Here  Melancholy  stood  in  black  array, 

And  Mirth  was  all  in  colors  treah  and  gay. 

MkiK 

Mirth  laughing  came,  and  running  to  me,  flung 

Her  fat  white  arms  about  my  neck,  there  hung, 

Embraced  and  kiss'd  me  oft,  and  stroked  ray  cheek, 

Saying,  she  would  no  oilier  lover  seek : 

I'll  sing  you  songs,  and  please  you  every  day, 

Invent  new  sports  to  pass  the  time  away ; 

ru  keep  your  heart,  and  guard  it  from  that  iliief, 

Dull  Melancholy,  Care,  or  sadder  Grief, 

And  make  your  eyes  with  Mirth  to  overflow ; 

With  springing  blood  your  cheeks  soon  fat  shall  grow; 

Your  legs  shall  nimble  be,  your  body  light, 

And  all  your  spirits,  like  to  birds  in  flight 

Mirth  shall  digest  your  meat,  and  make  you  strong, 

Shall  give  you  health,  and  your  short  days  prolong ; 

Refuse  me  not,  but  take  me  to  your  wife ; 

For  I  shall  make  you  happy  all  your  life. 

But  Melancholy,  she  will  make  you  lean. 

Your  cheeks  shall  hollow  grow,  your  jaws  be  seen ; 

Your  eyes  sliall  buried  be  within  your  head, 

And  look  as  pale  as  if  you  were  quite  dead; 


1  rev.  Alexander  Dyoe*!  "Bpcclmena  of  British  Poetesaea."  Read,  alM>,  a  Tery  excellent  nottoe 
•flier  In  Kr  Egerton  Brydsea's  **  Imagtuntive  Biography,**  In  which  he  remarka,  •'that  oonalderable 
■a  la  the  alloy  of  abaurd  paaaagea  In  many  of  her  grace'a  compoattlona,  there  are  few  of  them  tn  whJck 
there  are  not  proob  of  an  aethre,  thinking,  orl{(lnal  mind.  Her  tmiiRlnatton  waa  qntek,  copknia,  and 
'r«meUmea  even  beautlAi],  yet  her  taate  appears  to  have  been  not  only  aacutttvated,  but,  perhapa, 
ori|c<nal]y  defWrtive 
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She*II  make  you  start  at  every  noise  you  hear, 

And  visions  strange  shall  to  your  eyes  appear ,  ' 

Thus  would  it  be,  if  you  to  her  were  wed : 

Na/,  better  fiur  it  were  that  you  were  dead. 

Her  voice  is  low,  and  gives  a  hollow  sound ; 

She  hates  the  light,  and  is  in  darkness  found ; 

Or  sits  with  blinking  lamps,  or  tapers  small, 

Which  various  shadows  make  against  the  vnill. 

She  loves  nought  else  but  noise  which  discord  makat 

As  croaking  ftt)gs,  whose  dwelling  is  in  lakes ; 

The  raven's  hoarse,  the  mandrake's  hollow  groan, 

And  shrieking  owls,  which  fly  in  th'  night  alone ; 

The  tolling  bell,  which  fbr  the  dead  rings  out ; 

A  mill,  where  rushing  waters  run  about; 

The  roaring  winds,  which  shake  the  cedars  tall, 

Plough  up  the  seas,  and  beat  the  rooks  withaL 

She  loves  to  walk  in  the  still  moonshine  night,   ^^ 

And  in  a  thick  dark  grove  she  takes  delight ; 

In  hollow  caves,  thatch'd  houses,  and  low  cells, 

She  loves  to  live,  and  there  alone  she  dwells. 

Then  leave  her  to  herself  alone  to  dwell, 

Let  you  and  I  in  Mirth  and  Pleasure  swell. 

And  drink  long  lusty  draughts  from  Bacchus'  bowl, 

Until  our  brains  on  vaporous  waves  do  roll ; 

Let's  joy  ourselves  in  amorous  delights ; 

There's  none  so  happy  as  the  carpet  knights. 

Melancholy. 
Then  Melancholy,  with  sad  and  sober  face, 
Complexion  pale,  but  of  a  comely  grace. 
With  modest  countenance  thus  sofUy  spake 
May  I  so  happy  be  your  love  to  take  ? 
True,  I  am  dull,  yet  by  me  you  shall  know 
More  of  yourself,  and  so  much  wiser  grow ; 
I  search  the  depth  and  bottom  of  mankind. 
Open  the  eye  of  ignorance  that's  blind ; 
All  dangers  to  avoid  I  watch  with  care, 
And  do  'gainst  evils  that  may  come  prepare ; 
I  hang  not  on  inconstant  fortime's  wheel. 
Nor  yet  with  unresolving  doubts  do  reel ; 
I  shake  not  with  the  terrors  of  vain  fears. 
Nor  is  my  mind  flll'd  with  unuseful  cares ; 
I  do  not  spend  my  time,  like  idle  Mirth, 
Which  only  happy  is  just  at  her  birth ; 
And  seldom  lives  so  long  as  to  be  old, 
But  if  she  doth,  can  no  affections  hold ; 
Mirth  good  for  nothing  is,  like  weeds  doth  grow, 
Or  such  plants  as  cause  madness,  reason's  foe. 
Her  face  with  laughter  crumples  on  a  heap. 
Which  makes  great  wrinkles,  and  ploughs  furrows  deep ; 
Her  eyes  do  water,  and  her  skin  turns  red, 
Her  mouth  doth  gape,  teeth  bare,  like  one  that's  dead , 
She  fulsome  is,  and  gluts  the  senses  all, 
Offers  herself^  and  comes  before  a  call ; 
Her  house  is  built  upon  tlio  golden  sands, 
Yet  no  foundation  has,  whereon  it  stands ; 
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A  palace  ^tis,  and  of  a  great  resort, 

It  makes  a  noise,  and  gives  a  loud  report, 

Yet  underneath  the  roof  disasters  lie, 

Beat  down  the  house,  and  many  kiird  thereby: 

I  dwell  in  groves  that  gilt  are  with  the  snn, 

Sit  on  the  banks  by  which  clear  waters  run ; 

In  summers  hot,  down  in  a  shade  I  lie, 

My  music  is  the  buzzing  of  a  fly; 

I  walk  in  meadows,  where  grows  fresh  green  grass, 

In  fields,  where  com  is  high,  I  often  pass ; 

Walk  up  the  tills,  where  round  I  prospects  see, 

Some  brushy  woods,  and  some  all  champaigns  be ; 

Returning  back,  I  in  fresh  pastures  go. 

To  hear  how  sheep  do  bleat,  and  cows  do  low ; 

In  winter  cold,  when  nipping  frosts  come  on, 

Then  I  do  live  in  a  small  house  alone : 

Althii%h  'tis  plain,  yet  cleanly  'tis  within. 

Like  to  a  soul  that  s  pure  and  clear  from  sin ; 

And  there  I  dwell  in  quiet  and  still  peace, 

Not  flU'd  with  cares  how  riches  to  increase; 

I  wish  nor  seek  for  vain  and  fruitless  pleasures, 

No  riches  are,  but  what  the  mind  intrcasures. 

Thus  am  I  solitary,  live  alone. 

Yet  better  loved  the  more  that  I  am  known ; 

And  though  my  face  ill-favor 'd  at  first  sight. 

After  acquaintance  it  will  give  delight 

Refuse  me  not,  for  I  shall  constant  be. 

Maintain  yoiur  credit  and  your  dignity. 

OF  THE   THEME   OF   LOVE 

0  Love,  how  thou  art  tired  out  with  rhyme ! 
Thou  art  a  tree  whereon  all  poets  climb ; 
And  from  thy  branches  cvciy  one  takes  some 
Of  thy  sweet  fruit,  which  Fancy  feeds  upon. 
But  now  thy  tree  is  left  so  bare  and  poor, 
That  they  can  hardly  gather  one  plum  more. 

THE   FUNERAL   OF   CALAMITY. 

Calamity  was  laid  on  Sorrow's  hearse, 
And  coverings  had  of  melancholy  verse  ; 
Compassion,  a  kind  friend  did  mouiiiing  go, 
And  tears  about  the  corpse,  as  flowers,  strow, 
A  garland  of  deep  sighs,  by  Pity  made, 
Upon  Calamity's  sad  corpse  was  laid ; 
Bells  of  complaints  did  ring  it  to  the  grave, 
Poets  of  monument  of  fame  it  gave. 
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Is  not  tmdki  greftt,  each  amiable  Mum 
or  elMote  age*,  in  thy  MUton  met  f 
A  gantna  nnlTaraal  a*  hla  theme; 
Aatonlahlnc  aa  Chaos ;  as  the  bloom 
oruewlnf  XdenflUr;  aa  Haaven  suhUme. 

THOMaos 

Vor  aeeond  sa.  Chat  rode  subUma 

Upon  the  aeraph-wlnKs  of  Ecstasy, 

The  aaereta  of  th*  abyss  to  spy. 

B*  paaa*d  the  flaming  boonds  ofpteoa  and  tloMi 

The  ttrhac  ThrooOk  the  aapphire-btauK, 

Where  angtfs  tremUa  whlla  they  gaae^ 

B*  aaw ;  bnt,  bleated  with  excess  of  ll|^ 

Cloead  hla  eyes  In  endless  night  OaAT. 

Thy  aonl  was  Uke  a  star,  and  dwelt  apaitt 

Tbon  hadst  a  voice,  whose  sound  was  like  the  seat 

Pue  aa  the  naked  beaTcns,  miO«*tlo,  firee ; 

to  dldat  thou  traTel  on  lute's  common  way, 

In  cheerftal  godUnesa:  and  yet  thy  heart 

The  lowliest  dotlea  on  herself  did  lay. 

Womnawoam. 

Fab  above  all  the  poets  of  his  own  age,  and,  in  learning,  invention,  ana 
sublimity,  without  an  equal  in  tlie  whole  range  of  English  literature,  stands 
JoHV  MiLTOV.  He  was  bom  in  London,  December  9,  1608.  His  father. 
-who  was  a  scrivener,  and  who  had  suficred  much  for  consc;ence*  sake,  doubt- 
less infused  into  his  son  those  principles  of  religious  freedom  which  made 
liim,  in  subsequent  years,  the  bulwark  of  that  holy  cause  in  England.  He 
was  also  early  instructed  in  music,  to  which  may  doubtless  be  attributed  that 
richness  and  harmony  of  his  versification  which  distinguished  him  as  much 
as  his  learning  and  imagination.  His  early  education  was  conducted  with 
great  care.  At  sixteen  he  entered  the  University  of  Cambridge.  After  leav- 
ing the  university,  where  he  was  distinguished  for  his  scholarship,  he  retired 
to  the  house  of  his  father,  who  had  relinquished  business,  and  had  purchased 
a  small  property  at  Horton  in  Buckinghamshire.  Here  he  lived  five  years, 
devoting  his  time  most  assiduously  to  classical  literature,  making  the  well- 
known  remark  that  he  **  gabxb  vot  how  latx  hs  cams  ibto  Lirx,  oitlt 
THAT  HS  CAMS  TIT.'*  While  In  the  university  he  had  written  his  grand 
•*  Hymn  on  the  Nativity,  any  one  verse  of  which  was  sufficient  to  show  tliat 
a  new  and  great  light  was  about  to  rise  on  English  poetry :"  and  there,  at  his 
father's,  he  wrote  his  «  Comus,'*  and  «  Lycidas,"  his  «  L' Allegro,*'  and  "  II  Pen- 
seruso,*^  and  his  **  Arcades." 

In  1638  he  went  to  Italy,  the  most  accomplished  Englishman  that  ever 
visited  her  classical  shores.  Here  his  society  was  courted  by  **  the  choicest 
Imlian  wits,"  and  he  visited  Galileo,'  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Inquisition.  On 
his  return  home,  he  opened  a  school  in  London,  and  devoted  himself  with 
great  assiduity  to  the  business  of  instruction.  In  the  mean  time,  he  entered 
into  the  religious  disputes  of  the  day,  engaging  in  the  controversy  smgio- 
blinded  against  all  the  royalists  and  prelates ;  and  though  numbering  amiung 


1  «*The  Tuscan  artlsL**    Paradise  Lost,  book  L  Une  SM. 
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his  antagonists  such  men  as  Bishop  Hall  and  Archbishop  Ui^her,  proving  him- 
self equal  to  them  all.  In  1C43  he  married  the  daughter  of  Richard  Powell, 
a  high  royalist ;  but  the  connection  did  not  prove  a  happy  one,  his  wife  being 
utterly  incapable  of  appreciating  tlie  loftiness  and  purity  of  the  poet's  chareo- 
ter.  In  1649  he  was  appointed  foreign  secretary  under  Cromwell,  which 
office  he  held  till  the  death  of  Cromwell,  1658. 

For  ten  years  Milton's  eyesight  had  been  failing,  owing  to  the  «  wearisome 
studies  and  midnight  watchings"  of  his  youth.  The  last  remains  of  it  were 
sacrificed  in  the  composition  of  his  «  Defensio  Populi,"  (Defence  of  the  Peo- 
ple of  England;)  and  by  the  close  of  the  year  1652  he  was  totally  blind: 
^  Dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon."  At  the  Restoration  he  was 
obliged  to  conceal  himself  till  the  publication  of  the  act  of  oblivion  released 
him  from  danger.  He  then  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  study,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  composition  of  **  Paradise  Lost"  The  idea  of  this  unequalled 
poem  was  probably  conceived  as  early  as  1642.  It  was  published  in  1667. 
For  the  first  and  second  editions  the  blind  poet  received  but  the  sum  of  five 
pounds  each!  In  1671  he  produced  his  " Paradise  Regained,"  and  «* Samson 
Agonistes."  A  long  sufferer  from  an  hereditary  disease,  his  life  was  now 
drawing  to  a  close.  His  mind  was  calm  and  bright  to  the  last,  and  he  died 
without  a  struggle,  on  Sunday,  the  8th  of  November,  1674. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  make  any  criticisms  upon  the  works  of  this 
**  greatest  of  great  men,"  as  essays  almost  numberless  may  be  found  upon  his 
life  and  writings.'  His  chief  poetical  works  are^l.  His  "  Paradise  Lost,"  in 
twelve  books,  which  is  an  account  of  die  temptation  and  fall  of  our  first 
Dnrents.  2.  **  Paradise  Regained,"  in  four  books,  depicting  the  temptation  and 
inumph  of  « the  second  Adam,  the  Lord  from  Heaven."  3.  "  Samson  Ago- 
nistes,"' a  dramatic  poem,  relating  the  incidents  of  the  life  of  the  great  cham- 
pion of  the  Israelites,  from  the  period  of  his  blindness  to  the  catastrophe  that 
ended  in  his  death.     4.  "Lycidas,"  a  monody  pn  the  death  of  a  beloved 

1  The  beat  edition  of  Milton's  poetry  la  that  of  Todd:  London,  IIM,  7  vols.  Thla  eontalne  the  to- 
valuable  Tertwl  todex.  Another  excellent  edition  baa  been  edited  by  Or  Bgerton  Brydsea,  In  •  Tola., 
the  flrat  TOhune  of  which  la  taken  up  with  hia  UBe,  written  with  that  taate  and  diaerlmlnatton  ao  cha- 
racterUtk;  of  the  author,  to  whom  Engltah  literature  la  under  laatlnff  obligatlona.  The  beat  edi- 
tion of  hia  proee  worka  ia  by  Symmona,  1  vola.  Ivo.  Hia  proae  and  poetry  have  been  publlahed  to 
London  in  one  large  royal  tvo.  An  edition  of  hia  proae  worka  haa  been  edited  to  this  country  by 
the  BeT.  RuAia  W.  Orlawold.  An  eloquent  Bsaay  on  Milton  may  be  IbnikI  In  Mkeaalay*8  MlaoeOi^ 
Dies ;  another  In  the  Betroapeetlve  Review,  xlv.  tt2 ;  and  another  in  the  London  Qnarterly,  zxxvL 
St.  In  the  IbUowlnK  numt>en  of  the  Spectator,  Addison  haa  written  a  series  of  admirable  crttldsBS 
on  the  *« Paradise  Lost:**  tsa,  M7,  S7S,  179,  and  so  on  |br  flfteen  more  numbers,  at  intervals  of  six, 
being  published  every  Saturday.  In  No.  76  of  the  Observer,  by  Cumberland,  tliere  are  some  remarks 
upon  the  ••  Samson  Agonistes.**  Consult,  alao,  Hallam*B  "  Literature  of  Europe;**  and  read  an  admi- 
rable article  on  Milton  In  Dr.  Channing*s  works. 

Of  Johnson's  '•Ufe^*'  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  JtisUy  reroarka:  "It  U  written  in  a  bad,  maMgnant,  and 
rven  vulgar  aplrtt.  The  language  la  aometlmea  coarse,  and  the  humor  pedantle  and  gniea.  The 
critteism  on  the  Paradise  Lost  is  powerfkil  and  grand :  the  crttlelsm  on  the  other  poems  ts  mean, 
aose,  and  execrable  >Ai^*m«m  Bhrr^kf,  L  149.  Of  Addiaon'a  •*Eaaay,**  the  saaM  wrttar  says: 
**It  ouffht  to  be  suidiod  and  almost  got  by  heart  by  every  culUvated  mind  which  understands  the 
ftngllsh  language.  It  is  In  all  respects  a  masterly  peribrmancei  Juft  in  thought;  fun  of  taste  aad 
the  finest  sensibility,  eloquent  and  beautiful  in  composition,  widely  learned,  and  so  cleftrly  explanft* 
tory  of  the  true  principles  of  poetry,  that  whoever  la  maater  of  them  cannot  miatake  to  his  decbtea 
of  poeUcal  merit.  It  puts  MUton  above  all  other  poets  on  such  tests  as  cannot  be 
Z4r«.  L  til. 

9  That  !•,  "the  champion,'*  "the  combaUnt,"  from  the  Greek  mrfv^rrrn,  (mfmiiitta,)  **§ 
at  the  public  games.** 
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friend,  (Mr.  Edward  King,)  who  was  shipwrecked  in  die  Irish  Sea. 
5.  «L' Allegro,"  an  ode  to  mirtli.  6.  "II  Penseroso,"  an  ode  to  melancholy. 
7.  ■  Comufl,  a  mask,"  the  purest  and  most  exquisite  creation  of  the  imagina- 
tkn  and  fiincy  in  English  literature.  8.  « Arcades,"  >  a  part  of  a  mask. 
9   ^Hjrmn  on  the  Nativity."     10.  «  Sonnets." 

ODB   ON   THB   MORNING   OF   0MRI8T*8   NATIVITT.' 

T. 

This  is  the  month,  and  this  the  happy  mom. 

Wherein  the  Son  of  Heaven's  eternal  King, 
Of  wedded  Maid  and  Virgin-Mother  bom. 

Our  great  redemption  from  above  did  bring ; 

For  so  the  holy  sages  once  did  sing, 
That  he  our  deadly  forfeit  should  release, 
And  with  his  Father  work  us  a  perpetual  peace. 

II. 

That  glorious  form,  dut  light  nnsufferable, 

And  that  far-beaming  blaze  of  majesty. 
Wherewith  he  wont  at  Heaven's  high  council-table 

To  sit  the  midst  of  Trinal-Unity, 

He  laid  aside ;  and,  here  with  us  to  be, 
Forsook  the  courts  of  everlasting  day. 
And  chose  with  us  a  darksome  house  of  mortal  clay. 

in. 

Say,  heavenly  Muse,  shall  not  thy  sacred  vein 
A£ford  a  present  to  the  Infant  Grod  ? 

Hast  thou  no  verse,  no  hymn,  or  solemn  strain. 
To  welcome  him  to  this  his  new  abode. 
Now  while  the  Heaven,  by  the  sun's  team  untrod. 

Hath  took  no  print  of  the  approaching  light. 

And  all  the  spangled  host  keep  watch  in  squadrons  bright? 

IV. 

See  how  from  far  upon  tlie  eastern  road 

The  star-led  wizards  haste  with  odors  sweet ; 
O  ran,  prevent  them  with  thy  humble  ode. 

And  lay  it  lowly  at  his  blessed  feet ; 

Have  tiiou  the  honor  first  thy  Lord  to  greet, 
And  join  thy  voice  unto  the  angel  quire, 
From  out  his  secret  altar  touch'd  with  hallow'd  fire. 

1  •  Arowlea,'*  tkat  Is,  the  Arcadlaa  sliepberds:  of  course.  It  Is  of  a  pastoral  character. 

fl  *•  Wben  ft  ta  recollected  that  this  piece  was  prodaoed  by  the  author  at  the  ace  of  twentj^oiie,  an 
4eep  thinkers,  of  fimey  and  seiutbaity,  must  pore  over  tt  with  delighted  wonder.  The  vigor,  the 
mndeor,  the  ImMlnatlveneas  of  the  oonoeptlon;  the  fbroe  and  maturity  of  language;  the  lionnd,  the 
gttberfng  ■trength,  the  thonderlng  roll  of  the  metre;  the  largonets  of  the  views;  the  extent  of  Uie 
Icamtng;  the  aolenm  and  awfol  tones;  the  enthusiasm,  anda  certain  spell  In  the  epithets,  which  pvta 
the  reader  Into  a  state  of  mTsterlous  excitement,— all  these  may  be  better  telt  ttaan  deacribed.**- 

3  21 
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HTMN. 

I. 

It  was  the  winter  wild, 
While  the  heaven-bom  child 

All  meanly  wrapt  in  the  rude  manger  lies ; 
Nature,  in  awe  to  him, 
Had  doflPd  her  gaudy  trim, 

With  her  great  Master  so  to  sympathize ; 
It  was  no  season  then  for  her 
To  wanton  with  the  sun,  her  lusty  paramour. 

rr. 
No  war,  or  battlers  sound 
Was  heard  the  world  around, 

The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  up  hung ; 
The  hooked  chariot  stood 
Unstained  with  hostile  blood ; 

The  trumpet  spake  not  to  the  armed  throng ; 
And  kings  sat  still  with  awfhl  eye. 
As  if  they  surely  knew  their  sorereign  Lord  was  by. 

T. 

But  peaceful  was  the  night. 
Wherein  the  Prince  of  Liglit 

His  reign  of  peace  upon  the  earth  began : 
The  winds,  with  wonder  whist, 
Smoothly  the  waters  kist. 

Whispering  new  joys  to  the  mild  ocean. 
Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  rave, 
While  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the  charmed  waveu 

TI. 

The  stars,  with  deep  amaze. 
Stand  fixM  in  steadfast  gaze, 

Bending  one  way  their  precious  influence; 
And  will  not  take  their  flight, 
For  all  the  morning  light, 

Or  Lucifer,  that  often  warned  them  thence ; 
But  in  their  glimmering  orbs  did  glow, 
Until  their  Lord  himself  bespake,  and  bid  them  ga 

Tin. 

The  shepherds  on  the  lawn, 
Or  e'er  the  point  of  dawn. 

Sat  simply  chatting  in  a  rustic  row ; 
Full  little  thought  they  than. 
That  the  mighty  Pan 

Was  kindly  come  to  lire  with  them  below ; 
Perhaps  their  lores,  or  else  their  sheep. 
Was  all  that  did  their  silly  thoughts  so  busy  keep. 

IX. 

When  such  musio  sweet 
Their  hearts  and  ears  did  greet, 

As  never  was  by  mortal  Anger  strook  * 
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Divinely-warbletl  voice 
Answering  the  stringed  noise, 

As  all  their  souls  in  blissful  rapture  tixik : 
The  air,  such  pleasures  loath  to  k>se, 
With  thousand  echoes  still  prolongs  each  heavenly  clo«e. 

XIX. 

The  oracles  are  dunib, 
No  voice  or  hideous  hum 

Runs  through  the  arched  roof  in  wordt  teceivlng. 
Apollo  from  his  shrine 
Can  no  more  divine, 

With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Dclphos  leaving. 
No  nightly  trance,  or  breathed  spell, 
Inspires  the  pale-eyed  priest  from  the  prophetic  cell. 

XX. 

The  lonely  mountains  o^er 
And  tlie  resounding  sliore, 

A  voice  of  weeping  heard  and  loud  lament ; 
From  haunted  spring  and  dale, 
Edged  widi  poplar  pale. 

The  parting  Genius  is  witli  sighing  sent : 
With  flower-inwoven  tre«8es  torn, 
The  Nymphs,  in  twilight  shade  of  tangled  thickets,  mourn 

XXI. 

In  consecrated  eai^ 
And  on  the  holy  hearth, 

The  Lan  and  Lemures  moan  with  midnlglit  plaint ; 
In  urns  and  altars  round, 
A  drear  and  dying  sound 

AfTrights  the  Flamens  at  their  service  quaint ; 
And  the  chill  marble  seems  to  sweat, 
While  each  peculiar  Power  foregoes  his  wonted 


XXVII. 

But  see,  the  Virgin  blessed 
Hath  laid  her  Babe  to  rest; 

Time  i^  our  tedious  song  should  here  have  ending : 
Heaven's  youngest-teemed  star 
Hath  fix^d  her  polish'd  car. 

Her  sleeping  Lord  with  handmaid  lamp  attending, 
\  And  all  about  the  courtly  stable 

Bright-hamess'd  angels  sit  in  order  serviceable. 

LYCIDA8.* 

la  tkit  Monody ^  the  amthfor  bewaUt  a  learned  friend^  wnforhmaltdy  dnmmtd  m  ma 
paseag*  from  Cheeter  on  the  Iriah  sfcu,  1637 :  and  bff  oeearion /bnteUe  the 
ef  ater  corrupted  dergy^  then  tn  their  hightk, 

Tet  once  more,  O  ye  laurels,  and  once  more, 
Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never  sere. 


1  TMi  pMB  WM  BUto  Dpon  the  nntMtinmte  and  initlaDelir  death  of  Mr.  Bdwari  Klaf^  Mn  et  §u 
l«hB  King;  teeraUry  tor  Irthind,  a  feUow  ooUagtaui  and  InUiaate  Mend  of  MOton,  who^  aa  ha  wan 
IriiVtOTMthtendBUoiulnlreland,  waadn»wiied,AagiMtlt,l«t7,  taitheltth  jearoftaaivb.   Isr 

that  Ljcidaa  !■  wttb  gwat  jndfweit  aaada  9t  tha  tastonl  kla^ma^gkKVa 
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I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude  j 

And,  with  forced  fingers  rude, 

Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year:  5 

Bitter  constraint,  and  sad  occasion  dear, 

Compels  me  to  disturb  yt>ur  season  due : 

For  Lycidas  is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime. 

Young  Lycidas,  and  hath  not  lefl  his  peer : 

Who  would  not  sing  for  Lycidas?  he  knew  10 

Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  loAy  rhyme. 

He  must  not  float  upon  his  watery  bier 

Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind, 

Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear. 

Begin  then,  Sbters  of  the  sacred  well,  1  b 

That  from  beneath  the  seat  of  Jove  doth  spring ! 
Begin,  and  somewhat  loudly  sweep  the  string. 
Hence  with  denial  vain,  and  coy  excuse: 
So  may  some  gentle  Muse 

With  lucky  words  favor  my  destined  um ;  20 

And,  as  he  passes,  turn, 
And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  my  sable  shroud. 
For  we  were  nursed  upon  the  selfsame  hill. 
Fed  the  same  flock  by  fountain,  shade,  and  rill. 
Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appeared  25 

Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  mom, 
We  drove  afield ;  and  both  together  heard 
What  time  the  gray-fly  wintb  her  sultry  horn. 
Battening  our  flocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night, 
Ofi  till  the  star,  that  rose  at  evening,  bright,  30 

Toward  Heaven's  descent  had  sloped  his  westering  wheeL 
Meanwhile  the  rural  ditties  were  not  mute, 
Tempered  to  the  oaten  flute ; 

King  and  MOton  had  been  designed  Ibr  holy  orders  and  tbe  pastoral  oare,  which  givca  a  peculiar  pro- 
priety to  sereral  passages  In  It. 

Addison  says,  *' that  he  who  desires  to  know  whether  he  has  a  tme  taste  tor  Uatory  or  not,  shodd 
eonsUer  whether  he  Is  pleased  with  livy's  manner  of  telUnc  a  story;  so,  parfaaps  It  may  be  sakl. 
that  he  who  wishes  to  know  whether  he  has  a  true  taste  Ibr  poetry  or  not,  shoohl  cowslder  whethet 
he  to  highly  delighted  or  not  with  the  perusal  of  Milton's  Lyddas.**— J.  WmHmu 

**  Whatever  stem  grandeur  MUton's  two  epics  and  hto  drama,  written  In  hto  latter  days,  exhibit ; 
by  whatever  divine  invention  they  are  created ;  Lycidas  and  Comns  have  a  flneacy,  a  sweetness,  a 
■Mlody,  a  youthftil  freshness,  a  dewy  brightness  of  descripUon,  which  thooe  glgantle  poems  have  not. 
.....  The  prime  charm  of  poetry,  the  rapidity  and  the  novelty,  yet  the  natural  asaoelatlon  of  bean* 
tUtal  Ideas,  to  pre-eminenUy  exhibited  In  Lyddasi  and  It  strikes  me^  that  there  to  bo  poem  of  MOton, 
fai  which  tha  pastoral  and  rural  Imagery  to  so  breathing,  so  brilliant,  and  so  new  as  thto.**- 
^rydlfcs. 

**!  sImOI  never  oease  to  consider  thto  monody  as  the  sweet  eAislon  of  a  noat  poetle  aad 
mlBd;  entitled  as  well  by  its  beauUfbl  melody  as  by  the  firequent  grandeur  ef  ICa  aeiiflmenta  aad 
languBfe,  to  the  ntmoet  enthusiasm  of  admiration.*'— TWd. 

Line  1.  Thto  to  a  hcautlAil  allusion  to  the  unripe  age  of  hto  firtend.  In  whkh  deatk  •*shittai^  hto 
leaves  belbre  the  mellowing  year." 

L.  IS.    **The  sacred  weU,"  Belloon. 

L.  U.    **From  the  regularity  of  hto  pursuits,  the  purity  of  hto  ptoasnrsa,  hto  tanpovBe^  aai 
general  almpUcity  of  ttfe,  MiUon  habitually  became  an  early  riser;  hence  he  gained  an 
with  the  beauties  of  the  morning,  which  he  so  frequently  contemplated  with  deUghl,  and  kM  I 
•n«  so  repeatedly  described  In  all  their  various  appearanees."— T.  W* 

L  ST.    **We  drove  afield,"  that  la,  we  drove  our  flocks  afield. 

t  M.    Tbe  **aultry  horn,"  to  the  sharp  ham  of  thto  Inaeot  at  noon. 
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Rough  Saxyn  danced,  and  Fauna  with  cloven  heel 

From  the  glad  sound  would  not  be  alwent  long ;  35 

And  old  DamoBtas  loved  to  hear  our  song. 

But,  O,  the  heavy  change,  now  thou  art  gona, 
Now  thou  art  gone,  and  never  must  return ! 
Thee,  Shepherd,  thee  the  woods,  and  desert  caves, 
With  wild  thjrmc  and  the  gadding  vine  o'ergrown,  40 

And  all  their  echoes  mourn : 
The  willows,  and  haael  oopses  green, 
Shall  now  no  more  be  seen. 
Fanning  their  joyous  leaves  to  thy  soA  lays. 

As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose,  4*y 

Or  tain^worm  to  the  weanling  herds  that  graze. 
Or  fiost  to  flowers,  that  their  gay  wardrobe  wear, 
When  first  the  white-tbom  bk>ws  j— 
Sucli,  Lycidas,  thy  loss  to  shepherd's  ear. 

Where  were  ye,  Njrmphs,  when  the  remorseless  deep  f)0 

Closed  o'er  the  head  of  your  loved  Lycidas  f 
For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  steep. 
Where  your  old  bards,  the  famous  Druids,  lie, 
Nor  on  the  shaggy  top  of  Mona  high. 

Nor  yet  where  Deva  spreads  her  wizard  stream.  35 

Ay  me  I  I  fondly  dream  I 

Had  ye  been  there— 4br  what  could  that  have  done? 
What  could  the  Muse  herself  that  Orpheus  bore, 
The  Muse  hersell)  fbt  her  enchanting  son. 

Whom  universal  Nature  did  lament,  (U) 

When  by  the  rout  that  made  the  hideous  roar. 
His  gory  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent, 
Down  the  swift  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shore  ? 

Alas  I  what  boots  it  with  tmcessant  care 
To  tend  the  homely,  slighted  shepherd's  trade,  q5 

And  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  Muse  1 
Were  it  not  better  done,  as  others  use. 
To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Neanra's  hair  ? 

Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise,  10 

(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind) 
To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days ; 
But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find. 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze, 

Ck>mes  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorred  shears,  75 

And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.    **  But  not  the  praise,*' 


SS.    •'Whenwtfff    **Thla  bnnt  ta  M  masnlfloent  M  a  ta  aftdlnff.**— fir  jr. . 
tkH.   tLetLvum*  li  hare  aide  to  Orphwii,  tora  in  pleeea  hj  the  llMfhs—ltnii^  wIm 

■•the  rout.'*   **  Lydd— ,  —  a  poet,  to  here  tociUy  compared  with  OiplMiM:  fSmf  mmn  httk 
I  of  the  water.**->r.  Warttm. 
L.  ys,  fts.   '*1fo  Itoea  hate  been  more  often  etted,  and  more  popidar  than  theaei  net  move  Joetif 
aalmethw  and  InsplriUnf .**— Sir  BftrUm  Brvdfen. 

L.  rSb  **  But  not  the  pralae;**  that  to,  but  the  pratoe  to  not  Intercepted.  **  WbOe  the  poet,  t»  *iie 
iBMlKr  of  a  thepherd,  to  moraltstns  on  the  nnoertalnty  of  haman  Ufi*,  Fhoebiu  Interpoaeo  wtOi  m 
iriAne  aunin,  above  the  tone  of  pastoral  poetry :  he  then,  In  an  abmpC  and  elllpMcal  apo«tr^hf\  at 
0  fcsntain  AraCtaaae^  haatUy  reoollecta  htaiaeU;  and  apologtoee  to  hie  rural  Mnse,  #r  In  other  wovde 
a  Aidtaaa  and  Minchia,  the  oelebratad  atreama  of  bneoUo  aons»  tor  havtef  so  aoddenly  < 
1  allnaiona  and  the  tenor  of  b'4  ■ah)eot."— r.  ITiirCtii. 

2i» 
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PhcEbus  replied,  and  touched  my  trembling  ears ; 

**  Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil, 

Nor  in  the  glistering  ibil 

Set  off  to  the  world,  nor  in  broad  rumor  lies ;  8C 

But  lives  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure  eyes, 

And  perfect  wimess  of  all-judging  Jove : 

As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed, 

Of  so  much  fame  in  Heaven  expect  thy  meed." 

O  fountain  Arethuse,  and  thou  honored  flood,  85 

Smooth-sliding  Mincius,  crowned  with  vocal  reeds, 
That  strain  I  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood : 
But  now  my  oat  proceeds, 
And  listens  to  the  hemld  of  the  sea 

That  came  in  Neptune's  plea :  90 

He  ask'd  the  waves,  and  ask'd  the  felon  winds, 
What  hard  mishap  hath  doom'd  this  gentle  SMrakn  f 
And  question*d  every  gust  of  rugged  wings 
That  blows  from  off  each  beaked  promontory : 
They  knew  not  of  his  story;  9') 

And  sage  Hippotades  their  answer  brings, 
That  not  a  blast  was  from  his  dimgeon  stray'd ; 
The  air  was  calm,  and  on  the  level  brine 
Sleek  Panope  with  all  her  sisters  play'd ; 

It  was  that  fatal  and  perfidious  bark,  *  Oij 

Built  in  the  eclipse,  and  rigg*d  with  curses  dark. 
That  sunk  so  low  that  sacred  head  of  thine. 

Next.  Camus,  reverend  sire,  went  footing  slow. 
His  mantle  hairy,  and  his  bonnet  sedge. 

Inwrought  with  figures  dim,  and  on  the  edge  I  or, 

Like  to  tliRt  sanguine  flower  inscribed  with  woe. 
Ah!  who  hatli  reft  (quoth  he)  my  dearest  pledget 
Last  came,  and  lost  did  go, 
The  i)ilot  of  the  Galilean  Lake ; 

Two  massy  keys  he  bore  of  metals  twain,  1 10 

(The  golden  opes,  the  iron  shuts  amain,) 
He  shook  his  mitred  locks,  and  stern  bespake : 
How  well  could  I  have  spared  for  thee,  young  swain, 
Enow  of  such,  as  for  their  bellies'  sake 
Creep,  and  intrude,  and  climb  into  the  fbldf  1  ID 

Une  91.    ••  The  flsion  winds,"  that  Is,  the  cmel  winds. 

L.  94.    «*  A  beaked  promontory**  is  one  prqjectlng  like  the  beak  of  a  bferd. 

L.9S.    «*SlppoCadea,*' a  patronymic  noon,  the  son  or  HIppoCas,  that  lib  JBotoa. 

L.  101.    The  ehtpwreck  was  occasioned  not  by  a  storm,  but  by  the  ahlp^s  bailiff  mmttL  tat  aadi  a 

L.1M.    •*Caans.'*   This  la  the  riTer  Cam,  on  the  bocders  of  wMdi  waa  tiM  UHtvcntty  «f  das- 
brldsab  where  Lyokias  was  educated. 

L.  104.   The  "hairy  mantle**  Joined  with  the'*  sedffe  bonnet**  may  mean  ttaaftBky  or  reedy  baakt 
of  the  0am;  and  the  "flgurea  dim**  refler,  a  Is  thought,  to  the  indlstlnet  and  doaky  atraaka  oa 
kavas  mr  Hags  when  dried. 

Uiot.    «•  The  pUot  of  UMOalUeanhU&e,**  the  apostJa  Peter. 

I*  114.    He  here  animadverts  on  the  endowments  of  the  church,  at  the  same  ttoai 
tkat  they  were  shared  by  those  only  who  sou^t  the  emoluments  of  the  sacred  oflkse^  to  tha  < 
or  a karnad  and  consdenUous  clergy.   Thus  In  Paradise  I/wt,  It.  19a,  allodlnff  ta  B/Amm,  ht  aayaj 

to  domb  this  first  grand  thk^f  Into  aod*s  tM; 
to  slnee  mto  his  dinrdi  lewd  hirelings  eUmh. 
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Of  other  care  they  little  reckoning  make, 

Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearers*  feast, 

And  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest! 

Blind  mouths !  that  scarce  themselves  know  how  to  hold 

A  sheep-hook,  or  have  leam'd  aught  else  the  least  120 

That  to  the  faithful  herdsman's  art  belongs ! 

What  recks  it  them  1    What  need  they?    They  are  8j.ed ; 

And,  when  they  list,  their  lean  and  flashy  songs 

Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw : 

The  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed ;  125 

But,  swoln  with  wind,  and  the  rank  mist  they  draw, 

Rot  inwardly,  and  fbul  contagion  spread : 

Besides  what  the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw 

Daily  devours  apace,  and  nothing  sed : 

But  that  two-handed  engine  at  the  door  1 30 

Stands  ready  to  smite  once,  and  smite  no  more. 

Return,  Alpheus;  the  dread  voice  is  past 
That  shrunk  tliy  streams ;  remm,  Sicilian  Muse, 
And  call  the  vales,  and  bid  them  hither  cast 

Their  bells  and  flowerets  of  a  thousand  hues.  1 35 

Ye  valleys  low,  where  the  mild 'whispers  use 
Of  shades,  and  wanton  winds,  and  gushing  brooks, 
On  whose  fresh  lap  the  swart-star  sparely  looks ; 
Throw  hither  all  your  quaint  enamell'd  eyes. 
That  on  the  green  turf  suck  the  honied  showers,  MO 

And  purple  all  the  ground  with  vernal  flowers. 
Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies, 
The  tufled  crow-toe,  and  pale  jessamine, 
The  white  pink,  and  the  pansy  freaked  with  jet, 
The  glowing  violet,  145 

The  musk-rose,  and  the  well-attired  woodbine. 
With  cowslips  wan  that  hang  the  pensive  head. 
And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wears : 
Bid  amaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed, 
And  daffodillies  flU  tlieir  cups  with  tears,  150 


80i  in  hia  ■ixteenth  Bonnet,  wrUten  In  IfSS,  he  tappUcatet  C  umwell 

To  MTO  free  oouacienoe  from  the  paw 

Of  hireling  wolves,  whoae  gospel  Is  tbelr  maw. 

Line  1S4.  **  Scrannel"  Is  thin,  lean,  meagre.  **  A  scrannel  pipe  of  straw  is  oontemptaonaiy  naed  far 
TirgiTs  *  tennis  arena.*  **— T.  WaHon. 

L.  1st.  "Kothlng  said."  By  this  MUton  clearly  allndes  to  those  prebrtea  and  ctergy  of  Che  ekta- 
blistked  dmreh  who  ei^oyed  flit  salaries  wtthont  performing  any  duties :  who  "  shearad  the  ahe^  ha: 
did  not  fbed  them." 

L.  ISt^  ISI.  "In  these  lines  our  author  anticipates  the  execution  of  Archbishop  Land  hya  *twfr* 
hailed  engine,'  that  is,  the  axe;  insinuating  Uiat  his  death  would  remoTe  aQ  grteranoea  la  reUgiotH 
and  eomptete  the  refbrmatlon  of  the  church."— T.  IFarton.  The  sense  of  the  passage  is,  **Bnt  ther«« 
wQI  soon  be  an  end  of  these  evils ;  the  axe  Is  at  hand,  to  take  oflT  the  head  of  him  who  has  been  Uie 
great  abettor  of  these  oomipUons  of  the  gospel.    This  will  be  done  by  one  strolcn.** 

L.  US.  **  That  shrunk  thy  strrama,'*  Uiat  Is,  that  silenced  my  pastoral  poetry.  The  BKillaa  muse 
la  now  to  retom  with  aU  lier  store  of  rural  Imagery.  **Tlie  imagery  here  is  fkom  the  oebleat 
source.** — Bryd§n. 

L.  ISt.  «*Usc,'*  in  the  sense  of  to  haunt,  to  inhabit.  See  HaDiwcU's  "Dictionary  of  Aretaar  and 
ProvbiHal  Words,**  1  vols.  tvo. 

I»  lit.  "twait"  is  swarthy,  brown.  The  doi-etar  is  called  the  "swart-star,**  by  tnmmgtbe  sflbct 
hOotkei 
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To  strew  the  laureate  hearse  where  Lycid  lies. 

For,  so  to  interpose  a  little  ease, 

Let  our  frail  thoughts  dally  with  false  surmise. 

Ay  me !  whilst  thee  the  shores  and  sounding  seas 

Wash  far  away,  where'er  thy  bones  are  hurl'd;  l''»0 

Wliether  beyond  tlie  stormy  Hebrides, 

Where  thou  perhaps  under  the  whelming  tide 

Visit'st  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world ; 

Or  whether  thou,  to  our  moist  vows  denied, 

Sleep'st  by  the  fable  of  Bellerus  old,  1  CO 

Where  the  great  Vision  of  the  guarded  Mount 

Looks  toward  Namancos  and  Bayona's  hold ; 

Look  homeward,  angel,  now,  and  melt  with  ruth : 

And,  O  ye  dolphins,  waft  the  hapless  youth.  I  r.5 

Weep  no  more,  woful  shepherds,  weep  no  more; 
For  Lycidas  your  sorrow  is  not  dead, 
Sunk  though  he  be  beneath  the  watery  floor : 
So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean-bed, 
And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head, 

And  tricks  his  beams,  aii<l  with  new-spangled  or»  170 

Flames  in  the  forehead  of  tlie  morning  sky : 
So  Lycidas  sunk  low,  but  mounted  high. 
Through  tlie  dear  might  of  Him  tliat  walked  die  waves; 
Where,  other  groves  and  other  streams  along. 
With  nectar  pure  his  oozy  locks  he  laves,  175 

And  hears  the  unexpressive  nuptial  song. 
In  the  bless'd  kingdoms  meek  of  joy  and  love. 
There  entertain  him  all  the  saints  above, 
In  solemn  troops,  and  sweet  societies, 

That  sing,  and,  singing,  in  their  glory  move,  180 

And  wipe  the  tears  for  ever  from  his  eyes. 
Now,  Lycidas,  the  shepherds  weep  no  more : 
Henceforth  tliou  art  the  Genius  of  the  shore. 
In  thy  large  recompense,  and  !<halt  be  good 
To  all  that  wander  in  tliat  perilous  flood.  185 


Line  IM.  "Ay  mel"  "Here,"  Mr.  Duntter  ob»erves,  "the  bant  of  rrfef  ta  inflnttelj bcaaUAiV 
when  properly  connected  with  what  precedes  It  and  to  which  it  refers.** 

L.  IM.    "  Monstrous  world,**  that  Is,  the  sea,  the  world  of  monsters. 

L.  IM.  ••  Beilems,**  the  name  of  a  Cornish  giant.  On  the  southwestern  shores  of  Oomwall  there 
ta  a  stnpendous  pile  of  rock-work  called  the  "giant's  chair ;"  and  not  Our  from  Land's  Sad  la  another 
most  romantic  prc^eoUon  of  rock  called  St  Mk;hacl*s  Mount  There  was  a  tradition  that  Che  *•  Ttslon** 
of  IL  Michael,  seated  on  this  crag,  appeared  to  some  hermits.  The  sense  of  this  line  and  the  fbllow» 
•ng,  taken  with  the  preceding,  is  this :— "  Let  every  flower  be  strewed  on  the  hearse  where  Lycktea 
lies,  so  to  flatter  ourselves  ft>r  a  moment  with  the  noUon  that  bis  corpse  Is  present;  and  this,  (ah 
Biel)  while  the  eeas  are  wafUng  it  here  and  there,  whether  beyond  the  Hebrides  or  near  the  shoree 
of  Cornwall,  fte." 

L.  MS.  **  Namancos**  Is  marked  In  the  early  edlUons  of  Mcrcator*s  Atlas  as  In  OalUola,  on  the 
northwest  coast  of  Spain,  near  Cape  Finlsterre.  Bayona  is  the  strong  castle  of  the  French,  la  the 
southwestern  extremity  of  France,  near  Uic  Pyrenees.  In  that  same  aUas  this  castle  makee  a  very 
oonspicooufe  figure. 

L.  16S.  ••Here  is  an  apostrophe  to  the  angel  Michael,  seated  on  the  guarded  monnL  *01i  angMt 
look  no  lODgcr  seaward  to  Namancos  and  Bayona's  holJ :  rather  turn  your  eyes  to  another  ohIeeCi 
look  bomeward  or  landward;  look  towards  your  own  coa»t  now,  and  view  with  pity  the  oorpee 
of  the  shipwrecked  Lycidas  floaUng  tbiUier.'  "—  T.  Warton. 

r«  in     •*  And  wipe  the  team  (br  ever  Hroiu  his  eyes."— /m.  xxv.  t;  Ar».  vU.  17. 
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Thus  sang  the  uncouth  swain  to  the  oaks  and  rills, 
While  the  still  mom  went  out  with  sandals  gray ; 
He  touched  the  tender  stops  of  various  quills, 
With  eager  thought  warbling  his  Doric  lay : 

And  now  the  sun  had  stretch'd  out  all  the  hills,  100 

And  now  was  dropp'd  into  the  western  bay : 
At  last  he  rose,  and  twitch'd  his  mantle  blue : 
To-morrow  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new. 

SCENE    FROM   C0MU8.* 

A  wild  wood.     The  lady  enten. 

Lady,  This  way  the  noise  was,  if  mine  ear  be  true, 
My  best  guide  now :  methought  it  was  the  sound 
Of  riot  and  ill-managed  merriment. 
Such  as  the  jocund  flute,  or  gamesome  pipe. 
Stirs  up  among  the  loose  unletter'd  hinds. 
When  for  their  teeming  flocks  and  granges  full. 
In  wanton  dance  they  praise  the  bounteous  Pan, 
And  thank  the  gods  amiss.     I  should  be  loth 
To  meet  the  rudeness  and  swiird  insolence 
Of  such  late  wassailcrs ; "  yet,  O I  where  else 
Shall  I  inform  my  unacquainted  feet 
In  the  blind  mazes  of  this  tangled  wood? 


L  in.    By  "atopi"  MUton  hcra  meant  what  we  now  call  the  hole*  of  a  flute  or  any  tpedet 
or  pipe. 

L.  IM.  TIds  ts  a  Doiic  lay,  became  Theocrltua  and  Moiclras  had  respectively  written  a  bDcoUe  on 
Ibt  death*  of  DaphnlB  and  Bion. 

1  The  fld>le  of  Comna  ia  this.  A  beantlftal  lady,  attended  by  her  two  brothers,  Is  Jonmeyhiff  through 
a  dreary  wood.  The  brothers  become  separated  from  their  sister,  who  ts  met  by  Comas,  the  god  of 
tow  pleasures,  who,  with  his  followers,  holds  his  orgies  In  the  nighL  Be  addresses  her  In  the  dls- 
fidaed  character  of  a  peasant,  bat  she  resists  all  his  arts,  and  Comas  and  his  crew  are  pot  to  flight  by 
the  brothers,  who  come  In  ttane  to  rescue  their  sister.  The  object  of  the  poem  is  to  show  the  ftill 
power  of  tme  Tlrtne  and  chasUty  to  triumph  over  aU  the  assaults  of  wickedness ;  or,  in  the  langnaga 


-That  vfrtoe  never  wtn  be  moved. 


Though  lewdness  court  It  In  a  shape  of  heaven. 

•*CoBas,''  says  Sir  Egerton  Brydgea,  *'  Is  the  Invention  of  a  beantlAd  fhble,  enriched  with  shadowy 
belagB  and  visionary  delights :  every  line  and  word  Is  para  poetry,  and  the  sentiments  aro  as  exqui- 
site as  the  images.  It  is  a  composition  which  no  pen  but  Milton's  could  have  prodnosd.**  It  seems 
tlMt  aa  aoddental  event  which  ooenrred  to  the  IkmOy  of  Mllton*s  patron,  John  Egerton,  Bart  of 
Brfdffewatar,  then  keeping  his  ooart  at  Ludlow  castle,  gave  birth  to  this  fhble.  Tlie  earl's  two  sons 
and  daughter.  Lady  AUoe,  were  benighted,  and  lost  their  way  In  Heywood-ft>rest;  and  the  two  bn>> 
then,  tB  the  attempt  to  explore  their  path,  left  the  sister  alone,  in  a  track  of  country  rudely  In- 
h-»>^-^  On  these  simide  ftcts  the  poet  raised  a  superstrocture  of  sooh  fldry  spells  and  poetical 
deli^  as  has  never  since  been  equalled. 

t  WmmaBt  fiftMB  the  Anglo-flaxon  wm  kmt,  "  be  in  health.**  It  was  anciently  the  pledge  word  in 
drteklBff,  equivalent  to  the  modem  '«your  health.**  Tbe  bowl  in  whkh  the  liquor  was  presented 
was  eaOed  the  wamaahmH,  and  as  it  was  peculiar  to  scenes  of  revelry  and  festivity,  the  term  wmmM 
In  time  beoune  synonymous  with  feasting  and  carousing.  Thus,  in  Shakspearet  Lady  Macbeth  de> 
duva  Chat  she  win  "convince  (that  la,  overpower)  the  two  chamberlains  of  Duncan  with  wine  tod 
mmmii*  and  Ben  Jonson,  giving  an  account  of  a  rural  feast,  says : 

The  root  of  rural  felk  come  thronging  in. 
Their  rudeness  then  is  tliought  no  sin— 
TlMJoDy  HMHsnl  walks  the  often  round, 
And  In  their  cups  their  oaiw  are  drown'd. 
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I  cannot  hiUoo  to  my  brothers,  but 
Such  noise  as  I  can  make  to  be  heard  farthest, 
I'll  venture;  for  my  new-enliven'd  spirits 
Prompt  me ;  and  they  perhaps  are  not  far  oS. 

Song.^ 

Sweet  Echo,  sweetest  nymph,  that  litest  unseen 
Within  thy  aery  shell. 
By  slow  Meandcr^s  margent  green, 
And  in  the  violet-embroider'd  vale, 

Where  the  love-lorn  nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  moumeth  well ; 
Canst  thou  not  tell  me  of  a  gentle  pair 
That  likest  thy  Narcissus  are  ? 
O  if  thou  have 
Hid  them  in  some  flowery  cave, 
Tell  me  but  where, 
Sweet  queen  of  parley,  daughter  of  the  sphere ! 
So  mayst  thou  be  translated  to  the  skies. 
And  give  resounding  grace  to  all  heaven's  harmonieji. 

Enter  Comut, 

Comut.  Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould 
Breathe  such  divine  enchanting  ravishment! 
Sure  something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast. 
And  with  tliese  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 
To  testify  his  hidden  residence. 
How  sweetly  did  tliey  float  upon  the  wings 
Of  silence,  through  the  empty-vaulted  night, 
At  every  fall  smoothing  the  raven-down 
Of  darkness,  till  it  smiled  I     I  have  oft  heard 
My  mother  Circe  with  the  sirens  three, 
Amidst  the  flowery-kirtled  Naiades, 
Culling  their  potent  herbs  and  baleful  drugs ; 
Who,  as  they  sung,  would  take  the  prison'd  soul. 
And  lap  it  in  Elysium :  Scylla  wept. 
And  chid  her  barking  waves  into  attention. 
And  fell  Charybdis  murmured  soft  applause : 
Yet  they  in  pleasing  slumber  luU'd  the  sense, 
And  in  sweet  madness  robb'd  it  of  itself; 
But  such  a  sacred  and  home-felt  delight, 
Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss, 
I  never  heard  till  now. — Fll  speak  to  her, 
And  she  shall  be  my  queen. — ^Hail,  foreign  wonder  I  * 
Whom  certain  these  rough  shades  did  never  breed, 
Unless  the  goddess  tliat  in  niral  shrine 
Dwell'st  here  with  Pan,  or  Sylvan ;  by  blest  aong 

1  "Tbe  tongt  of  this  poem  tan  of  a  stuKtiUir  felldty ;  they  are  unbroken  gtreMns  of  exqnialte  Una 
rery.  etttaer  ImaghiatlTe  or  deacrlpthre,  with  a  danoe  of  numben  which  aooiida  like  aCilal  nnsle :  fer 
Inatanoe,  the  Lady**  Mng  to  Bcbo.**— Arydjiwt. 

t  ••Comuji's  addrew  to  the  lady  la  exopcdlngly  henuUfnl  fan  erery  rrapeet;  but  all  rwaifpi ■  wfll  ae> 
knowksdire  that  the  style  of  It  la  much  raised  by  Uie  expression  'nnleaa  the  goddeaa,'  an  alBptkal 
expression,  unusoal  la  our  buigvafe,  though  common  enough  in  Oreek  and  Latin.  But  If  w«  wet* 
to  (111  It  up  and  say,  *  unless  thou  beest  the  goldess,*  how  flat  and  Insipid  would  It  nakc  the 
niHfu,  compared  wita  what  it  is."— Lavtf . 
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Forbidding  eyery  bleak  unkindly  fog 

To  touch  the  piosperoua  growth  of  this  tall  wood. 

Lady.  Nay,  gentle  shepherd,  ill  is  lost  that  praise 
That  is  addressed  to  unattending  ears ; 
Not  any  boast  of  skill,  but  extreme  shift 
How  to  regain  my  severed  company, 
Compelled  me  to  awake  the  courteous  Echo 
To  give  me  answer  firom  her  mossy  couch. 

Com.  What  chance,  good  lady,  hath  bereft  you  thus  ? 

Ladif,  Dim  darkness,  and  this  leavie  labyrinth. 

Com.  G)uld  that  dividu  you  from  near-ushering  guidoa? 

Lady.  They  left  me  weary  on  a  grassy  tur£ 

Com,  By  falsehood,  or  discourtesy,  or  why? 

Lady.  To  seek  i*  the  valley  some  cool  friendly  spring. 

Com.  And  left  your  ftur  side  all  unguarded,  lady  t 

Lady.  They  were  but  twain,  and  puri)Oscd  quick  return. 

Com.  Perhaps  forestalling  night  prevented  tliem. 

Lady.  How  easy  my  misfortune  is  to  hit! 

Com.  Imports  their  loss,  beside  the  present  need  f 

Lady.  No  less  thsm  if  I  should  my  brothers  lose. 

Com.  Were  they  of  manly  prime,  or  youthful  bloom  1 

Lady.  As  smooth  as  Hebe^s  their  unrazor'd  lips. 

Com,  Two  such  I  saw,  what  time  the  labored  ox 
In  his  loose  traces  from  the  furrow  came, 
And  the  swink'd  *  hedger  at  his  supper  sat ; 
I  saw  them  under  a  green  mantling  vine, 
Tliat  crawls  along  the  side  of  yon  small  hill. 
Plucking  ripe  clusters  from  the  tender  shoots : 
Theb  port  was  more  than  human  as  they  stood : 
I  took  it  for  a  faery  vision 
Of  some  gay  creatures  of  the  element, 
That  in  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  live. 
And  play  in  the  plighted  clouds.     I  was  awe-strucl^ 
And,  as  I  passed,  I  worshipped ;  if  those  you  seek. 
It  were  a  journey  like  the  path  to  heaven. 
To  help  you  find  them. 

Lady.  Gentle  villager. 

What  readiest  way  would  bring  me  to  that  place  ? 

Com.  Due  west  it  rises  from  tliis  shrubby  point. 

Lady.  To  find  out  that,  good  shepherd,  I  suppose, 
In  such  a  scant  allowance  of  star-light. 
Would  overtask  the  best  land-pilot's  art, 
Without  the  sure  guess  of  well-practised  feet 

Com.  I  know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  green, 
IMngle,  or  bushy  dell  of  this  wild  wood. 
And  every  bosky  bourn  from  side  to  side. 
My  daily  walks  and  ancient  neighborhood ; 
And  if  your  stray  attendants  be  yet  lodged, 
Or  shroud  witliin  these  limits,  I  shall  know 
Ere  morrow  wake,  or  the  luw-roostcd  lark 
From  her  thatoh'd  pallet  rouse;  if  otherwise, 
1  can  conduct  you,  lady,  to  a  low 
But  loyal  cottage,  where  you  may  be  safe 
t\\\  fiurther  quest. 
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Lady.  Shepherd,  I  take  thy  word, 

And  uust  thy  honest  offer'd  courtesy, 
Which  oA  is  sooner  found  in  lowly  sheds 
With  smoky  rafters,  than  in  tapestry  halls 
And  courts  of  princes,  where  it  first  was  named, 
And  yet  is  most  pretended :  in  a  place 
Less  warranted  tlian  this,  or  less  secure, 
I  cannot  be,  that  I  should  fear  to  change  it- 
Eye  ro«%  bless'd  Providence,  and  square  my  trial 
To  my  proportioned  strength ! — Shepherd,  lead  on. 

INVOCATION  TO   LIGHT.' 

Hail,  holy  Light!  offspring  of  heayen  first-bom, 
Or  of  the  Eternal  oo-etemal  beam, 
May  I  express  thee  unblamed?>  since  Gkxi  is  light, 
And  never  but  in  unapproached  light 
Dwelt  firom  eternity,  dwelt  then  in  thee. 
Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate. 
Or  hear*8t  thou  rather  pure  ethereal  stream,' 
Whose  fountain  who  shall  tell  ?  «    Before  the  sun, 
Before  the  heavens  thou  wert,  and  at  the  voice 
Of  God,  as  with  a  mantle,  didst  invest 
The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep, 
Won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite. 
Thee  I  revisit  now  with  bolder  wing. 
Escaped  the  Stygian  pool,  though  long  detained 
In  that  obscure  sojourn ;  while  in  my  flight. 
Through  utter  and  through  middle  darkness  borne, 
With  other  notes  than  to  the  Orphean  lyre, 
I  sung  of  Chaos  and  eternal  Night ; 
Taught  by  the  heavenly  Muse  to  venture  down 
The  dark  descent,  and  up  to  reascend. 
Though  hard  and  rare :  thee  I  revisit  safe, 
And  feel  thy  sovran  vital  lamp ;  but  thou 
Revisit^st  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn  ; 
So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quenched  their  orbs, 
Or  dim  sufiusion  veil'd.    Yet  not  the  more 
Cease  I  to  wander  where  the  Muses  haunt 
Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill, 
Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song ;  but  chief 
Thee,  Sion,  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath,' 
That  wash  thy  hallow'd  feet,  and  warbling  flow. 
Nightly  I  visit :  nor  sometimes  forget 
Those  other  two  equalled  with  me  in  fote. 
So  were  I  equalFd  with  them  in  renown, 


1  MiThla  celehrated  complaint,  with  which  MUton  opens  the  third  book,  deecnret  ■& 
which  have  been  given  H**—Aiim»n, 

•  That  la,  may  I,  wlUiout  blame,  call  Uiee  the  co-eternai  beam  of  the  Sternal  God. 

•  or  rather  doat  thou  hear  this  addrest,  dost  thou  ralbrr  to  be  called,  jmmw  tiktnmlgktm 
«  As  In  Job  xxxtUL  19,  *•  Where  la  the  way  where  Ugbt  dwelleth  r 

•  Kedron  and  SUoa.  **He  atill  waa  pleaaed  to  »tady  the  beauUes  of  the  ancient  po«t%  I 
Mc  dtfi^  waa  in  the  Sons*  of  Slon,  In  the  holy  Scrlpturea,  and  In  these  he  medMatad  4s 
Tttit  la  the  sansr  of  the  paaaaie  stripped  of  iu  poetical  omamcnU."— A^ivtoa. 
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Blind  Thamyris,  and  blind  Mteonides,! 

And  Tiresias,  and  Phineus,  prophets  old: 

Then  feed  on  thoughts,  that  voluntary  move 

Harmonious  numbers ;  as  the  wakeful  bird 

Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid 

Tunes  her  nocturnal  note.    Thus  with  the  year 

Seasons  return ;  but  not  to  me  returns 

Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  mom, 

Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose, 

Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine ; 

But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 

Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 

Cut  oS,  and  ibr  the  book  of  knowledge  &ir, 

Presented  with  a  universal  blank 

Of  nature's  works,  to  me  expunged  and  rased. 

And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out. 

So  much  the  mthcr  thou,  celestial  Light, 

Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 

Irradiate;  there  plant  eyes;  all  mist  from  thence 

Purge  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 

Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight. 

eye's  account  of  her  creation. 

That  day  I  oft  remember,  when  from  sleep 
I  first  awaked,  and  found  myself  reposed, 
.     Under  a  shade,  on  flowers,  much  wondering  where 
And  what  I  was,  whence  thither  brought,  and  how. 
Not  distant  far  from  thence  a  murmuring  sound 
Of  waters  issued  fVom  a  cave,  and  spread 
Into  a  liquid  plain,  then  stood  unmoved. 
Pure  as  die  expanse  of  heaven:  I  thither  went 
With  unexperienced  thought,  and  laid  me  down 
On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  clear 
Smooth  lake,  tliat  to  me  seem'd  anotlier  sky. 
As  I  bent  down  to  look,  just  opposite 
A  shape  within  the  watery  gleam  appeared. 
Bending  to  look  on  me :  I  started  back. 
It  started  back ;  but  pleased  I  soon  retum'd, 
Pleased  it  return'd  as  soon,  with  answering  looks 
Of  sympathy  and  love :  there  I  had  fix'd 
Mine  eyes  till  now,  and  pined  with  vain  desire, 
Had  not  a  voice  thus  wam'd  me :  **  What  thou  seest, 
What  there  thou  seest,  feir  creature,  is  thyself; 
With  thee  it  came  and  goes ;  but  fbllow  me. 
And  I  will  bring  thee  where  no  shadow  stays 
T  ny  coming  and  thy  soA  embraces ;  he 
Whose  image  thou  art :  him  thou  shalt  er\joy 


1  MKODldM  to  Homer.  TiMiinyrts  waa  a  Thractan,  and  lavented  Uw  Doric  mood  or  meaaara. 
and  FMnetM,  the  Ibrmer  a  Theban,  the  latter  a  kins  of  Arcadia,  were  ftunoiu  blind  bards  of 
MUton  naea  ttie  word  '•prophet"  In  the  senie  of  the  LaUn  mrfn,  which  anltea  the  cha> 
Mr  or  prophet  and  poet  Indeed,  throughout  Milton's  poetry  there  are  words  and  phrasea  perpetn 
f  owjiftlag  that  art  used  in  their  pore  LaUn  sense,  the  beauties  of  which  none  but  a  classlral 
I  fliBy  ivpredate.  Tlrts,orita^  laa  suffldentanswer,  If  there  were  notadiQ(i««k  ^Kbaxv 
taofteaaslMd,  *<WlMtlsttaeiu0oraglrrtMiiAytiiglattar 
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Inseparably  thine ;  to  him  shah  bear 

Multitudes  like  thyself^  and  thence  be  caird 

Mother  of  human  race."     What  could  I  do, 

But  follow  straight,  invisibly  tlius  led  ? 

Till  I  espied  thee,  fair  indeed,  and  tall, 

Under  a  plntane ;  yet,  methought,  less  fair, 

Less  winning  soil,  less  amiably  mild, 

Tlian  tliat  smooth  watery  image :  back  I  turned ; 

Thou,  following,  criedst  aloud,  **  Return,  fiiir  Eve ; 

Whom  fliest  thou  t  whom  thou  fliest,  of  him  thou  art, 

His  flesh,  his  bone ;  to  give  thee  being  I  lent 

Out  of  my  side  to  thee,  nearest  my  heart, 

Substantial  life,  to  have  tliee  by  my  side 

Henceforth  an  individual  solace  dear. 

Part  of  my  soul,  I  seek  thee,  and  thee  claim, 

My  other  hal£"     Widi  that,  thy  gentle  hand 

Seized  mine :  I  yielded ;  and  from  that  time  see 

How  beauty  is  excel  I'd  by  manly  grace, 

And  wisdom,  which  alone  is  truly  fair. 


iMi,  TT.M0. 


EVENING   IN    PARADISE. 


Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad : 
Silence  accompanied ;  for  beast  and  bird, 
They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests, 
Were  slunk ;  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale ; 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  sung ; 
Silence  was  pleased :  now  glow'd  the  firmament 
With  living  sapphires ;  Hesperus,  that  led 
The  starry  host,  rode  brightest ;  till  the  moon 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length, 
Apparent  queen,  imveiPd  her  peerless  light. 
And  o*er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw. 

When  Adam  thus  to  Eve :  **  Fair  consort,  the  hour 
Of  night,  and  all  things  now  retired  to  rest. 
Mind  us  of  like  repose ;  since  God  hath  set 
Labor  and  rest,  as  day  and  night,  to  men 
Successive ;  and  tlie  timely  dew  of  sleep. 
Now  falling  with  Bod  slumbrous  weight,  inclines 
Our  eyelids ;  other  creatures  all  day  long 
Rove  idle,  unemployed,  and  less  need  rest : 
Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  body  or  mind 
Appointed,  which  declares  his  dignity, 
And  the  regard  of  heaven  on  all  his  ways: 
While  other  animals  unactive  range, 
And  of  their  doings  God  takes  no  account,  .^r^ 
To>morrow,  ere  fresh  morning  streak  the  east 
With  first  approach  of  light,  we  must  be  risen, 
And  at  our  pleasant  labor,  to  reform 
Von  flowery  arbors,  yonder  alleys  green, 
Our  walk  at  noon,  with  branches  ovexgrown, 
That  mock  our  scant  manuring  and  require 
Mote  handp  than  ours  to  lop  tii^ir  wanton  gioi^ 
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Those  blossoms  also,  and  diosc  dropping  giuna, 
l*liat  lie  bestrowDf  unsightly  and  unsmooth, 
Ask  riddance,  if  we  mean  to  tread  with  ease ; 
Meanwhile,  as  nature  wills,  night  bids  us  rest" 

To  whom  thus  Eve,  with  perfect  beauty  adorned: 
**  My  autlior  and  disposer,  what  thou  bidd'st 
Unargued  I  obey ;  so  God  ordains. 
God  is  thy  law,  thou  mine :  to  know  no  more 
Is  woman^s  happiest  knowledge  and  her  praise. 
With  thee  conversing,  I  forget  all  time ; 
All  seasons,  and  their  change,  all  please  alike. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rising  sweet, 
With  cliarm  of  earliest  birds ;  pleasant  the  sun, 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flower. 
Glistering  with  dew ;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  soA  showers ;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  evening  mild :  then  silent  night, 
With  tlus  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fair  moon, 
And  these  the  gems  of  heaven,  her  starry  train: 
But  neither  breath  of  mom,  when  she  ascends 
With  cliarm  of  earliest  birds;  nor  rising  sun 
%  this  delightful  land;  nor  herb,  fruit,  flower, 
Glistering  with  dew;  nor  fragrance  afler  showers; 
N^or  grateful  evening  mild ;  nor  silent  night, 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  nor  walk  by  moon, 
Or  glittering  starlight,  without  thee  is  sweet 
But  wherepjre  all  night  long  shine  these  ?    For  whom 
riiis  glorious  sight,  when  sleep  hath  shut  all  eyeBV* 

To  whom  our  general  ancestor  replied : 
'  Daughter  of  God  and  man,  accomplished  Eve, 
riioso  have  their  course  to  finish  round  the  earth 
By  morrow  evening ;  and  from  land  to  land 
In  order,  though  to  nations  yet  unborn, 
Ministering  light  prepared,  they  set  and  rise; 
Lest  total  darkness  should  by  night  regain 
Her  old  possession,  and  extinguish  life 
In  nature  and  all  things;  which  these  soft  flret 
Not  only  enlighten,  but,  with  kindly  heat 
Of  various  influence,  foment  and  warm. 
Temper  or  nourish,  or  in  part  shed  down 
Their  stellar  virtue  on  all  kinds  that  grow 
On  earth,  made  hereby  apter  to  receive 
Perfection  firom  the  sun's  more  potent  ray. 
These,  then,  tliough  unbeheld  in  deep  of  night, 
Slune  not  in  vain.     Nor  think,  though  men  were  none. 
That  heaven  would  want  spectators,  God  want  praise: 
Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep : 
All  these  with  ceaseless  praise  his  works  behold 
Both  day  and  night     How  oAen,  fh>m  the  steep 
Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket,  have  we  heard 
Celestial  voices  to  tlie  midnight  air. 
Sole,  or  responsive  each  to  other's  note. 
Singing  their  Great  Creator !  oft  in  bands 
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While  thej  keep  watch,  or  nightly  rounding  walk, 
With  heavenly  touch  of  instrumental  sounds, 
In  full  harmonic  number  join'd,  their  songs 
Divide  the  night,  and  liA  our  thoughts  to  Heaven." 

Thus  talking,  hand  in  hand  alone  they  pass'd 
On  to  their  blissful  bower :  it  was  a  place 
Chosen  by  the  sovran  Planter,  when  he  framed 
All  things  to  man's  delightful  use :  the  roof 
Of  thickest  covert  was  inwoven  shade, 
Laurel  and  myrtle,  and  what  higher  grew 
Of  firm  and  fragrant  leaf;  on  either  side 
Acanthus,  and  each  odorous  bushy  shrub. 
Fenced  up  the  verdant  wall ;  each  beauteous  flower, 
Iris  all  hues,  roses,  and  jessamin, 

Reu'd  high  their  flourished  heads  between,  and  wrought 
Mosaic ;  under-fixit  the  violet. 
Crocus,  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay 
Broider^d  the  ground,  noore  color'd  than  with  stone 
Of  costliest  emblem :  other  creature  here, 
Beast,  bird,  insect,  or  worm,  durst  enter  none. 
Such  was  their  awe  of  man !    In  shadier  bower 
More  sacred  and  sequestered,  though  but  feign*d, 
Pan  or  Sylvanus  never  slept ;  nor  nymph 
Nor  Faunus  haunted.    Here,  in  close  recess. 
With  flowers,  garlands,  and  sweet-smelling  herbs, 
Espoused  Eve  deck'd  first  her  nuptial  bed ; 
And  heavenly  quires  the  hymenean  sung, 
What  day  the  genial  angel  to  our  sire 
Brought  her,  in  naked  beauty  more  adorned, 
More  lovely  than  Pandora ;  whom  the  gods 
Endowed  with  all  their  giiVs ;  and,  O !  too  like 
In  sad  event,  when  to  the  unwiser  son 
Of  Japhet  brought  by  Hermes,  she  ensnared 
Mankind  with  her  fidr  looks,  to  be  avenged 
On  him  who  had  stole  Jove's  authentic  fire. 

Thus,  at  their  shady  lodge  arrived,  both  stood, 
Both  tum'd,  and  under  open  sky  adored 
The  God  that  made  both  sky,  air,  earth,  and  heaven, 
Which  tliey  beheld,  the  moon's  resplendent  globe, 
And  starry  pole :  **  Thou  also  madest  the  night. 
Maker  Omnipotent !  and  thou  the  day 
Which  we,  in  our  appointed  work  employ'd, 
Have  finished,  happy  in  our  mutual  help 
And  mutual  love,  the  crown  of  all  our  bliss 
Ordain'd  by  thee ;  and  this  delicious  place, 
For  us  too  large,  where  thy  abundance  wants 
Partakers,  and  imcropt  falls  to  tlie  ground. 
But  thou  hast  promised  from  us  two  a  race 
To  fill  the  earth,  who  shall  with  us  extol 
Thy  goodness  infinite,  both  when  we  wake. 
And  when  we  seek,  as  now,  thy  gift  of  sleep." 
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ROME.* 

Tlie  city  which  ihou  seest  no  other  deem 
Than  great  and  glorious  Rome,  queen  of  the  earth, 
So  far  renowned,  and  with  the  spoils  enrich'd 
Of  nations :  there  the  Capitol  thou  seest 
Ahove  the  rest  lifting  his  stately  head 
On  the  Tarpeian  rock,  her  citadel 
Impregnable ;  and  there  Mount  Palatine, 
The  imperial  palace,  compass  huge,  and  high 
The  structure,  skill  of  noblest  architects, 
Witli  gilded  battlements,  conspicuous  far. 
Turrets  and  terraces,  and  glittering  spires. 
Many  a  fair  edifice  besides,  more  like 
Houses  of  gods,  (so  well  I  have  disposed 
My  aery  microscope,)  thou  mayst  behold 
Outside  and  inside  both,  pillars  and  roofk, 
Carved  work,  the  hand  of  famed  artificers, 
In  cedar,  marble,  ivory,  or  gold. 
Thence  to  the  gates  cast  round  thine  eye,  and  see 
What  conflux  issuing  forth,  or  entering  in ; 
Praetors,  proconsuls  to  their  provinces 
Hasting,  or  on  return,  in  robes  of  state, 
Lictors  and  rods,  the  ensigns  of  their  power. 
Legions  and  cohorts,  turms  of  horse  and  wings: 
Or  embassies  fh)m  regions  &r  remote 
In  various  habits,  on  the  Appian  road, 
Or  on  the  Emilian ;  some  firom  farthest  south, 
Syene,  and  where  the  shadow  both  way  falls, 
Meroe  Nilotick  isle,  and,  more  to  west, 
Tlie  realm  of  Boochus  to  the  Black-moor  sea ; 
From  the  Asian  kings,  and  Parthian  among  these ; 
Prom  India  and  the  golden  Chersonese, 
And  utmost  Indian  isle  Taprobane, 
Dusk  fanes  with  white  silken  turbans  wreathed ; 
From  Gallia,  Gades,  and  the  British  west; 
Germans  and  Scythians,  and  Sarmathians,  north 
Beyond  Danubiiis  to  the  Taurick  pool. 

Hwdhr  RifmlMd,  IV.  44. 

ATHENS. 

Look  once  more,  ere  we  leave  this  specular  mount, 
Westwanl,  murh  nearer  by  south-west ;  behold 
Where  on  the  JE^e&n  shore  a  city  stands. 
Built  nobly ;  pure  the  air,  and  light  the  soil ; 
Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 
And  eloquence,  native  to  famous  wits. 
Or  hospitable,  in  her  sweet  recess, 
City,  or  suburban,  stu<liaus  walks  and  sliades: 


'  Man,  persiatlnR  In  the  temptation  of  our  Lord,  ■how«  Mm  Imperial  Rome  In  Ita  irreatcit  pomp 
^  tplrador,  and  tella  him  that  he  mtffht  eajiUy  expel  the  Emperor  Tlberlua,  and  take  posaesilon  of 
K  Whole  hhnscli;  and  than  pocsess  Uie  world.  Baffled  In  Uiia,  he  next  points  out  to  him  the  ccle- 
'itod  >eat  of  analent  Icnmlng,  Athent,  and  Its  celebrated  achoolM  of  phlloBopiiy ;  pronoanclng  h 
tUf  tDbhed  pamfyrlc  on  the  Grecian  muildaoa,  poet*,  ovmlora,  and  philoiiophen  of  the  dl8br«ni 

9'J» 
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See  there  the  olive  grove  of  Academe, 

Plato's  retirement,  where  tlio  Attic  bird 

Trills  her  thick-warbied  notes  the  summer  long ; 

There  flowery  hill  Hymettiis  with  the  sound 

Of  bees'  industrious  murmur  oft  invites 

To  studious  musing ;  there  Ihssus  rolls 

His  whispering  stream :  within  the  Mralls  then  view 

The  schools  of  ancient  sages ;  his  who  bred 

Great  Alexander  to  subdue  the  world, 

Lyceum  there,  and  painted  Stoa  next : 

There  shalt  thou  hear  and  learn  the  secret  power 

Of  harmony,  in  tones  and  numbers  hit 

By  voice  or  hand ;  and  various-measured  verse, 

.^^lian  charms  and  Dorian  lyrio  odes. 

And  his  who  gave  them  breath,  but  higher  sung, 

Blind  Melesigenes,  thenoe  Homer  called. 

Whose  poem  Phoebus  challenged  for  his  own : 

Thenoe  what  the  lofty  grave  tragedians  taught 

In  chorus  or  iambic,  teachers  best 

Of  moral  prudence,  with  delight  received 

In  brief  sententious  precepts,  while  they  treat 

Of  fate,  and  chance,  and  cbajige  in  human  life ; 

High  actions,  and  high  passions  best  describing : 

Thence  to  the  j&mous  orators  repair. 

Those  ancient,  whose  resistless  eloquence 

Wielded  at  will  tliat  fierce  democratic. 

Shook  tlie  arsenal,  and  fiilmined  over  Greece 

To  Macedon  and  Artaxerxes'  throne : 

To  sage  Philosophy  next  lend  thine  ear, 

From  Heaven  descended  to  the  low-rooTd  house 

Of  Socrates ;  see  there  his  tenement, 

Whom,  well  inspired,  the  oracle  pronounced 

Wisest  of  men ;  from  whose  mouth  issued  forth 

Mellifluous  streams,  tliat  watered  all  the  schools 

Of  Academics  old  and  new,  with  those 

Sumamed  Peripatetics,  and  the  sect 

Epicurean,  and  the  Stoic  severe : 

These  here  revolve,  or,  as  thou  likest,  at  home. 

Till  time  mature  thee  to  a  kingdom's  weight : 

These  rules  will  render  thee  a  king  complete 

Within  thyself;  much  more  with  empire  join'd. 

IV.  IS# 


Samson's  lamentation  for  his  blindness. 

O  loss  of  sight,  of  thee  I  most  complain  1 
Blind  among  enemies,  O  worse  than  chains, 
Dungeon,  or  beggary,  or  decrepit  age ! 
Light,  the  prime  work  of  God,  to  me  is  extinct, 
And  all  her  varkras  objects  of  delight 
Annulled,  which  might  in  part  my  grief  have  eased. 
Inferior  to  the  vilest  now  become 
Of  man  or  worm ;  the  vilest  here  excel  me : 
They  creep,  yet  see ;  I,  dark  in  light,  exposed 
To  dally  fraud,  contempt,  abuse,  and  wrong, 
Within  doors  or  without,  still  as  a  fool, 
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In  power  of  others,  never  in  my  own; 
Scarce  half  I  seem  to  livef  dead  more  than  hal£ 
0  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon,' 
Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse 
Without  all  hope  of  day! 
O  first-created  Beam,  and  thou  great  Word, 
"  Let  there  be  light,  and  light  was  over  all  j*' 
Why  am  I  thus  bereaved  thy  prime  decree  ? 
The  sun  to  me  is  dark, 
And  silent  as  the  moon, 
When  she  deserts  the  night, 
Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave. 
Since  light  so  necessary  is  to  life. 
And  almost  life  itself|  if  it  be  true 
That  light  is  in  the  soul, 
She  all  in  every  part ;  why  was  this  sight 
To  such  a  tender  ball  as  the  eye  confined, 
So  obvious  and  so  easy  to  be  quench'd  ? 
And  not,  as  feeling,  through  all  parts  dififused, 
That  she  might  look  at  will  through  every  pore  ? 
Tlien  had  I  not  been  thus  exiled  from  light, 
As  in  the  land  of  darkness,  yet  in  light, 
To  live  a  life  half  dead,  a  living  death, 
And  buried ;  but,  0  yet  more  miserable  I 
Myself  my  sepulchre,  a  moving  grave ; 
Buried,  yet  not  exempt. 
By  privilege  of  death  and  burial, 
From  worst  of  other  evils,  pains,  and  wrongs; 
But  made  hereby  obnoxious  more 
To  all  the  miseries  of  life. 
Life  in  captivity 
Among  inhuman  foes. 

SONNET   ON   HIS   OWN    BLINDNESS.* 

When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 

Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 

And  that  one  talent'  which  is  deatli  to  hide. 
Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 
To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 

My  true  account,  lest  He,  returning,  cliide ; 

"  Doth  God  exact  day-labor,  light  denied  1" 
I  fondly  ask :  but  Patience,  to  prevent 

That  murrr.ur,  soon  replies,  "■  God  doth  tiui  need 
Either  man^s  work,  or  his  own  gifts ;  who  best 

1  **  Few  paaangea  In  poetiy  are  m  alSicUnff  m  thi« ;  and  the  tone  of  the  expreaalon  ia  pecuUariy 
Ifiltonic'*— ITryd^M. 

fl  M  MUltoo'a  aonneta  are,  In  eiuy  majesty  and  severe  beauty,  aneqnaUed  by  any  other  compoattiona 
or  the  klod."— .Am.  Aknnder  Dgte.  **  Of  all  the  aonncta  of  MUton,  I  am  mo«t  Inclined  to  preAer  that 
'On  His  Blindness.'  It  has,  to  my  weak  taatt^  such  various  exoeUenoes  as  I  am  unequal  to  praiM 
saAdenUy.  It  breathes  dodrtnea  at  once  so  sublime  and  consolatory,  as  to  gtki  the  gloomy  patha 
of  our  existence  here  wMh  a  new  uimI  slng^iiar  light."— itnrdfe*. 

•  Be  spealu  here  wlUi  allusion  to  the  parable  of  Uie  talenta,  Matt  szt^  and  with  great  OMMlastf 
of  ;dniscl(  as  if  be  biut  not  five,  or  two^  but  only  one  talent. 
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Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best ;  his  state 

Is  kingly ;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed, 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest : 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait'* 

TO   CTRIACK   SKINNER.^ 

Cyriack,  this  three  years  day,  these  eyes,  tliough  clear, 

To  outward  view,  of  blemish  or  of  spot, 

BereA  of  light,  their  seeing  have  forgot; 
Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear 
Of  sun,  or  moon,  or  star,  throughout  the  year. 

Or  man,  or  woman.    Yet  I  argue  not 

Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope ;'  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 

Right  onward.    What  supports  me,  dost  tliou  ask  1 
The  conscience,  friend,  to  have  lost  them  overplied 

In  liberty  8  defence,^  my  noble  task. 
Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side. 

This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  world's  vain  mask 
Content  though  blind,  had  I  no  better  guide. 

TO    A   VIRTUOUS    YOUNG   LADY. 

Lady,  that  in  the  prime  of  earliest  youth 

Wisely  hast  shunn'd  the  broad  way  and  the  green, 

And  with  those  few  art  eminently  seen, 
That  lalx)ur  up  the  hill  of  heavenly  trutli  j 
The  better  part  with  Mary  and  with  Ruth 

Chosen  tliou  hast ;  and  they  that  overween. 

And  at  thy  growing  virtues  fret  their  spleen. 
No  anger  find  in  thee  but  pity  and  ruth. 

Thy  care  is  fix'd,  and  zealously  attends 
To  fill  thy  odorous  lamp  with  deeds  of  light. 

And  hope  that  reaps  not  shame.     Therefore  be  sure, 

Thou,  when  the  Bridegroom  with  his  feastful  friends 
Pnsscs  to  bliss  at  the  mid  hour  of  night, 

Hast  gained  thy  entrance,  Virgin  wise  and  pure. 

The  prose  works  of  Milton^  are  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  his  poetry. 
I'hey  are  mostly  of  a  controversial  character  in  Religion  and  Politics,  and,  as 
euch,  have  lost  some  of  the  interest  with  which  t aey  were  invested  in  tlie 

1  Cyriack  Skinner  was  the  aon  of  WUUam  Skinner,  Baq.,  a  merchant  of  liondon.  Wood  nys  tlHt 
*'be  was  an  Ingenious  yoanf  gentleman,  and  a  scholar  to  John  Milton.** 

***0t  heart  or  hope,'*  Ice  •'One  of  Milton's  characteristics  was  a  atagntaur  fbrUtode  of  mind, 
arising  firom  a  consdoosncss  of  superior  abilities,  and  a  oonvklion  that  his  caase  was  Just." —  Wmrtam. 

S  When  Milton  had  entered  upon  the  labor  of  writing  bis  *•  Delbnoe  of  the  People  of  £ngland,**  one 
of  his  eyes  was  almost  gone,  and  the  physicians  predlcied  the  loss  of  both  If  he  proceeded.  But  he 
says,  •*!  did  not  long  balance  whcUier  my  duty  sliould  be  preferred  to  my  eyes.**  And  yet  (pnk 
ptuiori)  Uiis  masterly  work  was,  at  the  Restoration,  ordcrvd  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman  I 

4  xTlie  summit  of  ftune  is  occupied  by  Uie  poet,  but  the  base  of  the  Tast  elevation  may  JnsUy  be  said 
to  rrst  on  hk»  prose  works ;  and  we  invite  his  admirers  to  descend  firom  the  Ibrmer,  and  surrey  th« 
mrlon  that  lies  roand  at>out  the  latter  ^— a  less  explored,  but  not  less  magnlfleent  domain.** — Mrft§m. 

"Tht;  prose  wrlUngs  of  Milton  deserve  the  attention  of  every  man  who  wlshea  to  become  ao> 
quninted  with  Uie  (till  power  of  the  English  language.  They  abound  with  passages  comparad  wEk 
•r'lic'/i  lit*-  Hiifvi  tkrlanuitlons  of  Burke  sink  into  insignificance.**— J 
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itonnj  mnd  eventful  times  in  which  his  lot  was  cast;  but  they  ** breathe 
throughout,"  says  Burnett,  « tliat  sublime,  ethereal  spirit,  peculiar  only  to 
him.  We  are  continually  astonished  and  delighted  at  his  never-fiiiling 
abundance  of  sentiments  and  imagery — at  that  majestic  stream  and  swell 
of  thoughts  with  which  his  mind  always  flows.  He  was  a  man  essen- 
tially great;  and  whoever  wishes  to  form  his  language  to  a  lofty  and  noble 
style — his  character  to  a  fervid  sincerity  of  soul,  will  read  the  works  of 
MUton." 

Milton  early  commenced  his  ecclesiastical  controveniei,  and  in  1642 
published  *<The  Reason  of  Church  Government  urged  againat  Prelacy." 
The  following  is  a  part  of  the  preface  of  the  second  book,  and  is  par- 
ticularly remarkable  as  giving  a  prophetic  assurance  of  the  proudest  monu- 
ment of  his  fame — Paradisk  Lost. 

MILTON  CONSECRATES  HIS  POWERS  TO  THE  CAUSE  OF  TRUTH — ^HIS 
STUDIES  AND  PREPARATION  FOR  HIS  GREAT  WORK. 

Surely  to  every  good  and  peaceable  man,  it  must  in  nature 
needs  be  a  hateful  thing  to  be  the  displeaser  and  molester  of  thou- 
sands ;  much  better  would  it  like  him  doubtless  to  be  the  messen- 
ger of  gladness  and  contentment,  which  is  his  chief  intended 
business  to  all  mankind,  but  that  they  resist  and  oppose  their  own 
happiness. 

But  when  Qod  commands  to  take  the  trumpet  and  blow  a  dolo- 
rous or  jarring  blast,  it  lies  not  in  man's  will  what  he  shall  say  or 
what  he  shall  conceal.  If  he  shall  think  to  be  silent  as  Jeremiah 
did,  because  of  the  reproach  and  derision  he  met  with  daily,  *'and 
all  his  familiar  friends  watched  for  his  halting,"  to  be  revenged 
on  him  for  speaking  the  truth,  he  would  be  forced  to  confess  as 
he  confessed ;  **  his  word  was  in  my  heart  as  a  burning  fire  shut 
up  in  my  bones ;  I  was  weary  with  forbearing,  and  could  not 
stay." 

Which  might  teach  these  times  not  suddenly  to  condemn  aU 
things  that  are  sharply  spoken  or  vehemently  written  as  proceed- 
ing out  of  stomach  virulence  and  ill-nature ;  but  to  consider  rather, 
that  if  the  prelates  have  leave  to  say  the  worst  that  can  be  said, 
or  do  the  worst  that  can  be  done,  while  they  strive  to  keep  to 
themselves,  to  their  great  pleasure  and  commodity,  those  things 
which  they  ought  to  render  up,  no  man  can  be  justly  oflTended 
with  him  that  shall  endeavor  to  impart  and  bestow,  without  any 
gain  to  himself,  those  sharp  and  saving  words,  which  would  be  a 
%rror  and  a  torment  in  him  to  keep  back. 

For  roe,  I  have  endeavored  to  lay  up  as  the  best  treasure  and 
solace  of  a  good  old  age,  if  Qod  vouchsafe  it  me,  the  honest 
liberty  of  free  speech  from  my  youth,  where  I  shall  think  it  avail 
able  in  so  dear  a  concernment  as  the  church's  good.  For,  if  I  be, 
whether  by  disposition,  or  what  other  cause,  too  inquisitive,  or 
suspicious  of  myself  and  mine  own  doings,  who  can  help  it? 

Concerning  th<)refore  this  wayward  subject  against  pie\a\.e&«\!^^ 
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touching  wherefore  is  so  distasteful  and  disauietous  to  a  number 
of  men ;  as  by  what  hath  been  said  I  may  deserve  of  charitable 
readers  to  be  credited,  that  neither  envy  nor  gall  hath  entered  me 
upon  this  controversy,  but  the  enforcement  of  conscience  only » and 
a  preventive  fear  lest  this  duty  should  be  against  me«  wnen  1 
would  store  up  to  myself  the  good  provision  of  peaceful  hours ; 
so,  lest  it  should  be  still  imputed  to  me,  as  I  have  found  it  hath 
been,  that  some  self-pleasing  humors  of  vain-glory  hath  incited  me 
to  contest  with  men  of  high  estimation,  now  while  green  years 
are  upon  my  head ;  from  this  needless  surmisal  I  shall  hope  to 
dissuade  the  intelligent  and  equal  auditor,  if  I  can  but  say  success- 
fully that  which  in  this  exigent  behooves  me ;  although  I  would  be 
heard  only,  if  it  might  be,  by  the  elegant  and  learned  reader,  to 
whom  pnncipally  for  a  while  I  shall  beg  leave  I  may  address 
myself. 

To  him  it  will  be  no  new  thing,  though  I  tell  him  that  if  I 
hunted  after  praise,  by  the  estimation  of  wit  and  learning,  I 
should  not  write  thus  out  of  mine  own  season,  when  I  have  nei- 
ther yet  completed  to  my  mind  the  full  circle  of  my  private  stu- 
dies, although  I  complain  not  of  any  insufficiency  to  the  matter  in 
hand  ;  or  were  I  ready  to  my  wishes,  it  were  a  folly  to  commit 
any  thing  elaborately  composed  to  the  careless  and  interrupted 
listening  of  these  tumultuous  times.         *        * 

I  must  say,  therefore,  that  after  I  had  for  my  first  years,  by  the 
ceaseless  diligence  and  care  of  my  father,  (whom  God  recom* 
pense,)  been  exercised  to  the  tongues,  and  some  sciences,  as  my 
age  would  sufier,  by  sundry  masters  and  teachers  at  home  and  at 
the  school,  it  was  found,  that  whether  aught  was  imposed  me  by 
them  that  had  the  overlooking,  or  betaken  to  of  my  own  choice  in 
English,  or  other  tongue,  prosing  or  versing,  but  chiefly  this  latter, 
the  style,  by  certain  vital  signs  it  had,  was  likely  to  live. 

But  much  latelier  in  the  private  academies  of  Italy,  whither  I 
was  favored  to  resort,  perceiving  that  some  trifles  which  I  had  in 
memory,  composed  at  under  twenty  or  thereabout,  (for  the  man- 
ner is,  that  every  one  must  give  some  proof  of  his  wit  and  read- 
ing there,)  met  with  acceptance  above  what  was  looked  for ;  and 
other  things,  which  I  had  shifted  in  scarcity  of  books  and  conve- 
niences to  pack  up  amongst  them,  were  received  with  written 
encomiums,  which  the  Italian  is  not  forward  to  bestow  on  men  of 
this  side  the  Alps ;  I  began  thus  far  to  assent  both  to  them  and 
divers  of  my  friends  here  at  home,  and  not  less  to  an  inward 
prompting,  which  now  grew  daily  upon  me,  that  with  labor  and 
intense  study,  (which  I  take  to  be  my  portion  in  this  life,)  joined 
with  the  strong  propensity  of  nature,  I  might  perhaps  leave 
soniething  so  written  to  aftertimcs,  as  they  shoiild  not  willingly  let 
jtdie. 
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These  thoughts  at  once  possessed  me ;  and  these  other,  that  if  1 
were  certain  to  write  as  men  buy  leases,  for  three  lives  and  down- 
ward, there  ought  no  regard  be  sooner  had,  than  to  Gbd's  glory, 
by  the  honor  and  instruction  of  my  country. 

For  which  cause,  and  not  only  for  that  I  knew  it  would  be  hard 
to  arrive  at  the  second  rank  amonpf  the  Latins,  I  applied  myself 
to  that  resolution  which  Ariosto  followed  against  the  persuasions 
of  Bembo,  to  fix  all  the  industry  and  art  I  could  unite  to  the  adorn- 
ing of  my  native  tongue ;  not  to  make  verbal  curiosities  the  end, 
(that  were  a  toilsome  vanity,)  but  to  be  an  interpreter  and  relater 
of  the  best  and  sagest  things,  among  mine  own  citizens  through- 
oat  this  island  in  the  mother  dialect :  that,  what  the  greatest  and 
choicest  wits  of  Athens,  Rome,  or  modern  Italy,  and  those  He- 
brews of  old,  did  for  their  country,  I,  in  my  proportion,  with  this 
over  and  above,  of  being  a  Christian,  might  do  for  mine ;  not  car- 
ing to  be  once  named  abroad,  though  perhaps  I  could  attain  to 
that ;  but  content  with  these  British  islands  as  my  world ;  whose 
fortune  hath  hitherto  been,  that,  if  the  Athenians,  as  some  say, 
made  their  small  deeds  great  and  renowned  by  their  eloquent 
writers,  England  hath  had  her  noble  achievements  made  small  by 
the  unskilful  handling  of  monks  and  mechanics. 

Time  serves  not  now,  and  perhaps  I  might  seem  too  profuse  to 
grive  any  certain  account  of  what  the  mind  at  home,  in  the  spacious 
circuits  of  her  musing,  hath  liberty  to  propose  to  herself,^  though 
of  highest  hope  and  hardest  attempting ;  whether  that  epic  form 
whereof  the  two  poems  of  Homer,  and  those  other  two  of  Virgil 
and  Tasso,  are  a  diffuse,  and  the  Book  of  Job  a  brief  model ;— or 
whether  the  rules  of  Aristotle  herein  are  strictly  to  be  kept,  or 
nature  to  be  followed,  which  in  them  that  show  art,  and  use  judg- 
ment, is  no  transgression,  but  an  enriching  of  art :  or,  lastly,  what 
king,  or  knight,  before  the  Conquest,  might  be  chosen  in  whom  to 
lay  the  pattern  of  a  Christian  hero. 

And,  as  Tasso  gave  to  a  prince  of  Italy  his  choice,  whether  he 
would  command  him  to  write  of  Godfrey's  expedition  against  the 
infidels,  or  Belisarius  against  the  Goths,  or  Charlemagne  against 
the  Lombards ;  if  to  the  instinct  of  nature  and  emboldening  of 
art  aught  may  be  trusted,  and  there  be  nothing  adverse  in  our  cli« 
mate  or  the  fate  of  this  age,  it  haply  would  bs  no  rashness,  from 
an  equal  diligence  and  inclination,  to  present  the  like  offer  in 
our  own  ancient  stories ;  or  whether  those  dramatic  compositions, 
wherein  Sophocles  and  Euripides  reign,  shaU  be  found  more  doc- 
trinal and  exemplary  to  a  nation. 

The  Scripture  also  af!(jrds  us  a  divine  pastoral  drama  in  the 
•*  Song  of  Solomon,"  consisting  of  two  persons,  and  a  double  cho- 

1  Brr«  Is  eTldcnoe  of  hit  lint  conceptions  of  his  Immortal  Kpto. 
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rus,  as  Origen  rightly  judges :  and  the  ''Apocalypse'*  of  St.  John 
IS  the  majestic  image  of  a  high  and  stately  tragedy,  shutting  up 
and  intermingling  her  solemn  scenes  and  acts  with  a  sevenfold 
chorus  of  hallelujahs  and  harping  symphonies;  and  this,  mj 
opinion,  the  grave  authority  of  Paraeus,  commenting  that  book,  u 
sufficient  to  confirm. 

Or,  if  occasion  shall  lead  to  imitate  those  magnific  odes  and 
hymns,  wherein  Pindarus  and  Callimachus  are,  in  most  things, 
worthy ;  some  others  in  their  frame  judicious,  in  their  matter  most 
an  end  faulty. 

But  those  frequent  songs  throughout  the  law  and  prophets,  be- 
yond all  these,  not  in  their  divine  arguments  alone,  but  in  the  veiy 
critical  art  of  composition,  may  be  easily  made  appear  over  an 
kinds  of  lyric  poesy  to  be  incomparable. 

These  abifities,*  wheresoever  they  be  found,  are  the  inspired 
gift  of  God,  rarely  bestowed,  but  yet  to  some,  though  most  abused* 
m  every  nation  ;  and  are  of  power,  beside  the  office  of  a  pulpit, 
to  imbreed  and  cherish  in  a  great  people  the  seeds  of  virtue  and 
pubUc  civility ;  to  allay  the  perturbations  of  the  mind,  and  set  the 
afifections  in  right  tune  ;  to  celebrate  in  glorious  and  loAy  hymna 
the  throne  and  equipage  of  God's  almightiness,  and  what  he 
works,  and  what  he  suffers  to  be  wrought  with  high  providence 
in  his  church ;  to  sing  victorious  agonies  of  martyrs  and  saints, 
the  deeds  and  triumphs  of  just  and  pious  nations,  doing  valiantly 
through  faith  against  the  enemies  of  Christ ;  to  deplore  the  gene- 
ral relapses  of  kingdoms  and  states  from  justice  and  Gk)d's  true 
worship. 

Lastly,  whatsoever  in  religion  is  holy  and  sublime ;  in  virtue 
amiabte  or  grave ;  whatsoever  hath  passion  or  admiration  in  all 
the  changes  of  that  which  is  called  fortune  from  without,  or  the 
wily  subtleties  and  refluxes  of  man's  thoughts  from  within ;  all 
these  things  with  a  solid  and  treatable  smoothness  to  paint  out 
and  describe :  tracking  over  the  whole  book  of  sanctity  and  vir- 
tue, through  all  the  instances  of  example,  with  such  delight  to 
those  especially  of  soft  and  deficious  temper,  who  will  not  so  much. 
as  look  upon  truth  herself,  unless  they  see  her  elegantly  dressed; 
that,  whereas  the  paths  of  honesty  and  good  life  appear  now 
rugged  and  difficult,  though  they  be  indeed  easy  and  pleasant, 
they  will  then  appear  to  all  men  both  easy  and  pleasant,  though 
they  were  rugged  and  difficult  indeed. 

And  what  a  benefit  this  would  be  to  our  youth  and  gentry,  may 
be  soon  guessed  by  what  we  know  of  the  corruption  and  bane, 
which  they  suck  in  daily  from  the  writings  and  interludes  of  libi- 
dinous and  ignorant  poetasters,  who  having  scarce  ever  heard  of 

1  To  me,  Uda  ha«  ever  leemed  the  lofUest  paragntph  In  Engliih  proM  litferatnra 
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that  which  is  the  main  consistence  of  a  true  poem,  the  choice  of 
such  persons  as  they  ought  to  intnxiuce,  and  what  is  moral  and 
decent  to  each  one ;  do  for  the  most  part  lay  up  vicious  principles 
in  sweet  pills  to  be  swallowed  down,  and  make  the  taste  of  virtu- 
ous documents  harsh  and  sour.         *         * 

Neither  do  I  think  it  shame  to  covenant  with  my  knowing 
reader,  that  for  some  few  years  yet,  I  may  go  on  tnist  with  him 
toward  the  payment  of  what  I  am  now  indebted ;  as  being  a  work 
not  to  be  raised  from  the  heat  of  youth,  or  the  vapours  of  wine, 
like  that  which  flows  at  waste  from  the  pen  of  some  vulgar  amorist, 
or  the  trencher  fury  of  a  rhyming  parasite ;  nor  to  be  obtained 
from  the  invocation  of  dame  Memory  and  her  siren  daughters ; 
but  by  devout  prayer  to  that  eternal  Spirit,*  who  can  enrich  with 
all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  Seraphim  with  the 
hallowed  fire  of  his  altar  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  he 
pleases. 

To  this  must  be  added  industrious  and  select  reading,  steady 
observation,  insight  into  all  seemly  and  generous  arts  and  afiairs ; 
till  which  in  some  measure  be  compassed,  at  ray  own  peril  and 
cost,  I  refuse  not  to  sustain  this  expectation  from  as  many  as  are 
Dot  loath  to  hazard  so  much  credulity  upon  the  best  pledges  that  I 
can  give  them. 

ARGUMENT   FOR   THE    LIBERTY   OF   THE    PRESS. 

Lest  some  should  persuade  ye.  Lords  and  Commons,  that  these 
arguments  of  learned  men's  discouragement  at  this  your  order 
are  mere  flourishes,  and  not  real,  I  could  recount  what  I  have 
seen  and  heard  in  other  countries,  where  this  kind  of  inquisition 
tyrannizes ;  when  I  have  sat  among  their  learned  men,  (for  that 
honor  I  had,)  and  been  counted  happy  to  be  born  in  such  a  place 
of  philosophic  freedom,  as  they  supposed  England  was,  while 
themselves  did  nothing  but  bemoan  the  servile  condition  into  which 
learning  amongst  them  was  brought ;  that  this  was  it  which  had 
damped  the  glory  of  Italian  wits ;  that  nothing  had  been  there 
written  now  these  many  years  but  flattery  and  lustian.  There  it 
was  that  I  found  and  visited  the  famous  Galileo,  grown  old,  a  pri- 
soner to  the  inquisition,  for  thinking  in  astronomy  otherwise  than 
the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  licensers  thought.  And  though  I 
knew  that  England  then  was  groaning  loudest  under  the  prelatical 
yoke,  nevertheless  I  took  it  as  a  pledo^e  of  future  happiness  that 
other  nations  were  so  persuaded  of  ner  liberty.  Yet  it  was  be 
yond  my  hope  that  those  worthies  were  then  breathing  in  her  air. 


1  «•  And  eUeHj  thou,  O  Spirit  that  doct  prefler 
Befbr«  aU  temple*  th'  nprisht  heart  and  pure, 
lAatnwt  ma.'*— PMrUbf  loit,  1 17. 
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who  should  be  her  leaders  to  such  a  deliverance,  as  shall  never  be 
forgotten  by  any  revolution  of  time  that  this  world  hath  to  finish* 

ENGLAND   AND   LONDON. 

Lords  and  Commons  of  England !  consider  what  nation  it  is 
whereof  ye  are,  and  whereof  ye  are  the  governors :  a  nation  not 
slow  and  dull,  but  of  a  quick,  ingenious,  and  piercing  spirit ;  acute 
10  invent,  subtle  and  sinewy  to  discourse,  not  beneath  the  reach 
of  any  point  the  highest  that  human  capacity  can  soar  to. 
Therefore  the  studies  of  learning  in  her  deepest  sciences  hare 
been  so  ancient  and  so  eminent  among  us,  that  writers  of  good 
antiquity  and  able  judgment  have  been  persuaded  that  even  the 
school  of  Pythafi^oras  and  the  Persian  wisdom  took  beginning  from 
the  old  philosophy  of  this  island.  And  that  wise  and  civil  Romany 
Julius  Agricola,  who  governed  once  here  for  Csesar,  preferred  the 
natural  wits  of  Britain,  before  the  labored  studies  of  the  French. 
Behold  now  this  vast  city ;  a  city  of  refuge,  the  mansion-house  of 
liberty,  encompassed  and  surrounded  with  his  protection;  the 
shop  of  war  hath  not  there  more  anvils  and  hammers  waking,  to 
fashion  out  the  plates  and  instruments  of  armed  justice  in  defence 
of  beleaguered  truth,  than  there  be  pens  and  heads  there,  sitting 
by  their  studious  lamps,  musing,  searching,  revolving  new  notions 
and  ideas,  wherewith  to  present,  as  with  their  homage  and  their 
fealty,  the  approaching  reformation  ;  others  as  fast  reading,  trying 
all  things,  assenting  to  the  force  of  reason  and  convincement.  What 
could  a  man  require  more  from  a  nation  so  pliant  and  so  prone  to 
peek  after  knowledge  ?  What  wants  there  to  such  a  towardly 
and  pregnant  soil,  but  wise  and  faithful  laborers,  to  make  a  know- 
ing people,  a  nation  of  prophets,  of  sages,  and  of  worthies  ?  we 
reckon  more  than  five  months  yet  to  harvest ;  there  need  not  be 
five  weeks,  had  we  but  eyes  to  lift  up ;  the  fields  are  white  already. 

REFORM. 

Methinks  I  see  in  my  mind  a  noble  and  puissant  nation  rousing 
herself  like  a  strong  man  af\er  sleep,  and  shaking  her  invincible 
locks ;  methinks  I  see  her  as  an  eagle  muing  her  mighty  youth, 
and  kindling  her  dazzled  eyes  at  the  full  mid-day  beam  ;  purging 
and  unsealing  her  long  abused  sight  at  the  fountain  itself  of  hea- 
venly radiance ;  while  the  whole  noise  of  timorous  and  flocking 
birds,  with  those  also  that  love  the  twilight,  flutter  about,  amazed 
at  what  she  means,  and  in  their  envious  gabble  would  prognosti- 
cate a  year  of  sects  and  schisms. 

Error  supports  custom,  custom  countenances  error :  and  these 
two  between  them  would  persecute  and  chase  away  all  truth  and 
solid  wisdom  out  of  human  life,  were  it  not  that  Grod,  rather  than 
»oan,  once  in  many  ages  calls  together  the  prudent  and  religious 
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counsels  of  men,  deputed  ta  repress  the  encroachments,  and  to 
work  off  the  inveterate  blots  and  obscurities  wrought  upon  our 
minds  by  the  subtle  insinuating  of  error  and  custom ;  who,  with 
the  numerous  and  vulgar  train  of  their  followers,  make  it  their 
chief  design  to  envy  and  cry  down  the  industry  of  free  reasoning 
ander  the  terms  ot  humor  and  innovation  ;  as  if  the  womb  of 
teeming  Truth  were  to  be  closed  up,  if  she  presumed  to  bring 
forth  aught  that  sorts  not  with  their  unchewed  notions  and  sup- 
positions. 

THE    ALL-COXQUERINO    POWER   OP    TRUTH. 

Though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  were  let  loose  to  play  upon 
the  earth,  so  Truth  be  in  the  field,  we  do  injuriously,  by  licensing 
and  prohibiting,  to  misdoubt  her  strength.  Let  her  and  falsehood 
grapple ;  who  ever  knew  Truth  put  to  the  worst  in  a  free  and 
open  encounter?  Her  confuting  is  the  best  and  surest  suppress- 
ing. He  who  hears  what  praying  there  is  for  light  and  clear 
knowledge  to  be  sent  down  among  us,  would  think  of  other  mat- 
ters to  be  constituted  beyond  the  discipline  of  Geneva,  framed  and 
labricked  already  to  our  hands.  Yet  when  the  new  life  which  we 
beg  for  shines  in  upon  us,  there  be  who  envy  and  oppose,  if  it 
ccHne  not  first  in  at  their  casements.  What  a  collusion  is  this, 
when  as  we  are  exhorted  by  the  wise  man  to  use  diligence,  *«  to 
seek  for  wisdom  as  for  hidden  treasures,**  early  and  late,  that  an- 
other Older  shall  enjoin  us  to  know  nothing  but  by  statute  !  When 
a  man  hath  been  laboring  the  hardest  labor  in  the  deep  mines  of 
knowledge,  hath  furnished  out  his  findings  in  all  their  equipage, 
drawn  forth  his  reasons,  as  it  were  a  battle  ranged,  scattered  and 
defeated  all  objections  in  his  way,  calls  out  his  adversary  into  the 
plain,  ofiers  him  the  advantage  of  wind  and  sun,  if  ho  please,  only 
that  he  may  try  the  matter  by  dint  of  argument;  for  his  oppo- 
nents then  to  skulk,  to  lay  ambushments,  to  keep  a  narrow  bndge 
of  licensing  where  the  challenger  should  pass,  though  it  be  valor 
enough  in  soldiership,  is  but  weakness  and  cowardice  in  the  wars 
of  Truth.  For  who  knows  not  that  Truth  is  strong,  next  to  tho 
Almighty  !  She  needs  no  policies,  nor  stratagems,  nor  licensings, 
to  make  her  victorious  ;  those  are  the  shifts  and  the  defences  that 
error  uses  against  her  power  ;  give  her  but  room,  and  do  not  bind 
her  when  she  sleeps.^ 

I  Were  half  the  power  that  flUa  the  world  with  terroi. 
Were  half  the  wealth,  beatow*d  on  camps  and  oonrta, 
Oiven  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error, 
There  were  no  need  of  araenala  nor  (brtil 

The  warrior*!  name  would  be  a  name  abhorred  I 

And  every  nation  that  ahould  lift  again 
Its  band  agalnut  Ita  brother,  on  Ita  forehead 

Woiii'i  wear  forcvermure  the  cume  of  Coin.— LovQraLton. 
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THE    poet's   morning. 


My  morning  haunts  are,  where  the)'  should  be,  at  home ;  not 
sleeping,  or  concocting  the  surfeits  of  an  irregular  feast,^  but  up 
and  stirring ;  in  winter,  often  ere  the  sound  of  any  bell  awake 
men  to  labor  or  to  devotion  ;  in  summer,  as  ofl  with  the  bird  that 
first  rises,  or  not  much  tardier,  to  read  good  authors,  or  cause  them 
to  be  read  till  the  attention  be  weary,  or  memory  have  its  full 
freight. 

I  cannot  but  here  give  tlic  conclusion  of  the  Life  of  Milton  by  Dr.  Sym* 
mons,  the  learned  editor  of  his  prose  works :— ^'  We  have  now  completed  the 
history  of  John  Milton. — a  man  in  whom  w^ere  illustriously  combined  all  the 
qualities  that  could  adorn,  or  could  elevate  the  nature  to  which  he  belonged; 
—«  man,  who  at  once  possessed  beauty  of  countenance,  symmetry  of  form, 
elegance  of  manners,  benevolence  of  temper,  magnanimity  and  lofUness  of 
tsoul,  the  brightest  illumination  of  intellect,  knowledge  the  most  various  and 
extended,  virtue  that  never  loitered  in  her  career,  nor  deviated  fiozn  her 
course ; — a  man,  who,  if  he  had  been  delegated  as  the  representative  of  his 
species  to  one  of  the  superior  worlds,  would  have  suggested  a  grand  idea  of 
the  human  race,  as  of  beings  affluent  in  moral  and  intellectual  treasure— 
rai.sed  and  distinguished  in  the  universe,  as  the  favorites  and  heirs  of  heaveiL*' 

To  these,  I  must  add  the  remarks  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  no  less  beautiful 
than  just  >— «  He  had  not  only  every  requisite  of  the  Muse ;  but  every  one  of 
tlie  highest  order,  and  In  the  highest  degree.  His  invention  of  poetical  fable, 
and  poetical  imagery,  was  exliaustless,  and  always  grand,  and  always  con- 
sistent with  tlie  faith  of  a  cultivated  and  sensitive  mind.  Sublimity  was  his 
primary  and  unfailing  power.  His  characters  were  new,  surprising,  gigantic, 
or  beautiful ;  and  full  of  instruction,  such  as  high  wisdom  sanctioned.  His 
sentiments  were  lofty,  comprehensive,  eloquent,  consistent,  holy,  original; 
nnd  an  amalgamation  of  spirit,  religion,  intellect,  and  marvellous  learning. 
His  language  was  his  own:  sometimes  a  little  rough  and  unvernacular ;  but 
as  magnificent  as  his  mind :  of  pregnant  thought ;  naked  in  its  strength ;  rich 
and  picturesque,  where  imagery  was  required ;  often  exquisitely  harmonious, 
where  the  occasion  permitted,  but  sometimes  strong,  mighty,  and  speaking 
with  tlie  voice  of  thunder." 

When  to  these  lofty  and  most  richly  deserved  encomiums,  we  add  that  in 
moral  character  he  stands  among  the  noblest  and  the  best;  that  his  spirit  was 
as  holy,  and  his  heart  as  sanctified  as  his  writings ;  and  that  he  so  spent  his 
mighty  strength  in  the  holy  cause  of  liberty,  and  for  the  best  good  of  man, 
mat  he  sat  in  darkness  "  amid  the  blaze  of  noon,"  who  can  hesitate  to  place 

iiini  AT  THB  HXAD  OF  THE  RACs! 


1  Dr.  Symmons,  in  hU  Life  of  MUton,  says,  "  AbMUnencc  In  diet  was  one  of  MUton*a  Ifcvortta  tIi^ 
*ues;  which  be  prnctlsed  invariably  through  111^  and  availed  himself  of  every  opportantty  to  reoom 
roeitd  in  his  wrlUnf*.'* 

O  roadncM  I  to  think  use  of  strongest  wines 
And  strongest  drinlcs  our  chief  support  of  health, 
When  Ood,  with  these  forbidden,  niade  choice  to  rear 
His  mighty  champion,  strong  above  compare, 
Whose  drink  was  only  from  the  Uqnld  brook.—* 
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KDWARD  HYDE,  EARL  OF  CLARENDON.     1608—1674. 

Ihx  life  of  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Clarendon  is  so  intimately  connecteil  witii 
the  eventful  times  of  Charles  L,  the  Commonwealt}i,  and  the  Restoration,  tliail 
it  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  thing  more  than  a  meagre  outline  of  it  in 
the  limits  to  which  tliesc  biographical  sketches  are  necessarily  conflnod.*  He 
was  bom  at  Dinton,  in  Wiltshire,  in  1608,  and  at  tlie  age  of  Iburteen  entered 
Oxford.  After  leaving  tlie  university  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
law,  but  his  father  dying  soon  after,  and  leaving  him  in  tlie  possession  of  a 
competent  fortune,  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  exert  himself  for  support 
in  the  line  of  his  profession.  He  therefore  turned  his  attention  to  politics, 
and  in  1640  was  elected  a  member  of  parliament.  Here  he  took  the  side  of 
the  royalists,  and  had  tlie  celebrated  Hninpden  for  one  of  his  opponents. 
Prom  the  zeal  and  ability  whir>h  he  showed  in  the  royal  cause,  he  soon  be- 
came one  of  the  king's  chief  advisers,  and  in  1643  he  was  made  chanoellor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  was  sworn  a  member  of  the  privy  oounciL 

From  this  time  the  affairs  of  the  royal  party  became  daily  more  desperate, 
and  it  being  deemed  best  for  the  prince  (afterwards  Charles  U.)  to  fly  from 
the  kingdom,  Hyde  accompanied  him  to  the  island  of  Jersey.  Thence,  the 
prince  went  to  France,  but  Hyde  remained,  and  there  commenced  his  cele- 
brated work,  his  «*  History  of  the  Rebellion.*'  Upon  the  execution  of  the  king, 
he  went  to  tlie  continent,  living  first  at  Madrid,  and  afterwards  at  Antwerp. 
H..*re,  with  other  members  of  the  exiled  court,  he  suffered  much  from  pecu« 
niary  distress,  having,  as  he  said,  **  neither  clothes  nor  fire  to  preserve  mc 
firum  die  sharpness  of  the  season."  He  continued  to  be  the  chief  adviser  of 
the  exiled  king,  and  was  rewarded  by  him  with  the  appointment  of  lord 
chancellor ;  an  empty  title,  as  the  king  was  then  situated,  but  soon  to  be  one 
(rf  substantial  value;  for,  in  June,  I  GOO,  soon  after  the  triumphal  entry  of 
Charles  11.  into  London,  Hyde  took  his  seat  as  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  on  the  same  day  he  sat  in  the  court  of  Chancery. 

He  continued  to  be  the  principal  conductor  of  public  affairs;  but  such  was 
the  condition  of  the  kingdom  in  politics,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  the  po- 
verty of  the  exchequer,  the  difliculty  of  raising  supplies,  the  profligacy  of  the 
court,  and  the  king's  absolute  neglect  of  business  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
relation  of  England  to  foreign  powers,  and  tlie  Dutch  war,  on  the  other,  that 
he  had  difliculties  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  to  contend  Mrith.  Discontent 
reigned  through  tlie  country,  and  the  public  heaped  upon  Clarendon  the  odium 
of  every  measure  and  event.  To  such  a  height  did  feelings  of  anger  and  d\»- 
gust  at  length  reach,  that  articles  of  impeachment  were  drawn  up  against 
liim  by  the  Commons,  and  as  a  compromise  he  agreed  to  leave  the  kingdom. 
He  sailed  with  his  family  for  Calais,  November  29,  1667,  and  res'ded  in 
various  places  in  France.  In  1074  ho  took  a  house  at  Rouen,  which  wus  his 
last  residence.  Repeated  attacks  of  the  gout  had  enfeebled  his  frame  a:ui 
constitution,  and  he  died  on  the  9ih  of  December,  1 674,  in  the  sixty-fifth  yeai 
cf  his  age.  His  body  was  taken  to  England,  and  interred  in  Westminstei 
Abliey. 

The  principal  Ijterary  work  of  L.ord  Clarendon,  is  his  "  History  of  the  Rf 

1  For  roll  tnfbnMUon  concerning  Lord  Clarendon.  f-onsuU  Uvter**  **  Ufle  of  CUurcndon  ;**  "  Ll^ 
or  l>ord  ClMnradon,  wrttten  by  blnuelfi"  Barnof «  "HUtory  of  his  own  Timet ;"  Campbell**  **  Livea 
«f  Itio  Chanoidlan  ;*'  HaUam'*  *« ConsUtutioroil  History  of  England;"  and  ••  Edlnburf li  RevWw." 
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bcllion  ;**  f/ji  such  was  tlic  opitliet  bestowed  by  the  roj-alists  upon  tha 
war  which  brought  Charles  I.  to  the  block.*  It  was  commenced,  as  1 
remarked,  in  1C46,  in  the  irjiand  of  Jersey,  and  finished  at  Moulins  (Fr 
in  1672-73,  while  the  author  was  in  banishment'  The  Edinburgh  R< 
says  "•  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  historical  works  in  the  English  language.** 
allowance,  however,  must,  in  many  cases,  be  made  for  the  strong  pn 
feelings  of  the  writer;  though  it  is  due  to  him  to  say,  that,  oonsideriii 
position,  and  the  times  in  which  he  wrote,  his  work  is  characterized  by  j 
and  impartiality.  Its  distinguishing  excellence  consists  in  its  lively  u 
cumte  delineations  of  character.     Of  these  we  select  the  following  >— 

JOHN    HAMPDEN.^ 

Mr.  Hampden  was  a  man  of  much  greater  cunning,  and  it 
be,  of  the  most  discerning  spirit,  and  of  the  greatest  address 
insinuation  to  hring  any  thing  to  pass  which  he  desired,  of 
man  of  that  time,  and  who  laid  the  design  deepest.  He  w 
gentleman  of  a  good  extraction,  and  a  fair  fortune ;  who,  frc 
ufe  of  great  pleasure  and  license,  had  on  a  sudden  retired  t< 
traordinary  sobriety  and  strictness,  and  yet  retained  his  i 
cheerfulness  and  afiability ;  w^hich,  together  with  the  opinio 
his  wisdom  and  justice,  and  the  courage  he  had  showed  in  0| 
ing  the  ship-money,  raised  his  reputation  to  a  very  great  he 
not  only  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  lived,  but  gene 
throughout  the  kingdom.  He  was  not  a  man  of  many  words, 
rarely  begun  the  discourse,  or  made  the  first  entrance  upon 
business  that  was  assumed ;  but  a  very  weighty  speaker ; 
after  he  had  heard  a  full  debate,  and  observed  how  the  house 

1  Tba  advocatfli  of  Charles,  like  Utc  advocates  of  other  maleflictors  against  whom  overwli 
evkleaoa  U  produced,  genenilly  decline  all  controversy  about  the  fkcts,  and  content  thrnMrln 
calling  tevtlmony  to  character.  He  had  so  many  private  virtues  t  And  had  Jamea  H.  no  ; 
virtues  r  And  what,  after  all,  are  the  virtues  ascribed  to  Charle*  r  A  reUgiona  aea],  not  an 
rcre  than  that  of  his  son,  and  fully  as  weak  and  narrow-minded,  and  a  few  of  the  oitUnary 
hold  deeendes  which  half  the  tombstones  In  England  claim  for  thoae  who  Ue  beneath  them, 
tether  I  A  good  husband  I— Ample  apologies,  Indeed,  tor  fifteen  yean  of  persecnUon,  tyrani 
Maehood. 

**F0r  onrselvea,  we  own  that  we  do  not  understand  the  phrase,  a  good  man  but  a  l»d  klnj 
can  as  easily  conceive  a  good  man  and  an  unnatural  Cither,  or  a  good  man  and  a  tieacberoaa 
We  cannot.  In  esUmating  the  character  of  an  Individual,  leave  out  of  our  oonslderaUon  Ms  dm 
the  most  Important  of  aD  human  relations.  And  \t,  In  that  relation,  we  And  him  to  have  bccM 
cruel,  and  deceltftil,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  to  call  bira  a  bad  man,  in  spite  of  aU  bia  tampan 
Ubie,  and  aU  hla  regularity  at  CbapeL"— Atiatafy*  JUoku*,  xlU.  t24. 

S  The  best  edition  of  It  Is  that  of  Oxford,  1826*  •  vols,  tvo,  with  the  notes  of  Bishop  WhM 

8  Some  village  Hampden,  that,  with  dauntless  breast, 
The  Uttle  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood.— OaaT. 

ft  must  he  remembered  that  this  character  of  the  heroic  and  venerated  champion  of  EngUali 
was  given  by  one  of  the  opposite  party:  yet  even  by  him  his  nnrlvaUed  snperlortty  la  iinqooi 
Clarendon  had  measured  strength  with  him  In  parliament,  and  therelbre  speaka  Arom  pi 
knowledge.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Hampden  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  sklrmiah  wlh 
Mupert.at  Chalgrove,  Ox(brd«lilre,  June  II,  1643,  in  his  forty-ninth  year,  and  In  thedawnof  hfa 
11%  and  character.  Clarendon  says  that  IiIm  death  waa  as  great  a  constematlOB  to  aU  hki 
4r  If  tbcfr  wbQle  army  had  been  dclL>ate<l. 
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like  to  be  inclined,  took  up  the  argument,  and  shortlVf  and  clearl/, 
and  craftily  so  stated  it,  that  he  commonly  conducted  it  to  the  con- 
clusion he  desired  ;  and  if  he  found  he  could  not  do  that,  he  was 
never  without  the  dexterity  to  divert  the  debate  to  another  time, 
and  to  prevent  the  determining  any  thing  in  the  negative,  which 
might  prove  inconvenient  in  the  future.  He  made  so  great  a 
show  of  civility,  and  modesty,  and  humility,  and  always  of  mis* 
trusting  his  own  judgment,  and  esteeming  his  with  whom  he  con- 
ferred for  the  present,  that  he  seemed  to  have  no  opinions  or 
resolutions,  but  such  as  he  contracted  from  the  information  and 
instruction  he  received  upon  the  discourses  of  others ;  whom  he 
had  a  wonderful  art  of  governing,  and  leading  into  his  principles 
and  inchnations,  whilst  they  believed  that  he  wholly  depended 
apon  their  counsel  and  advice.  No  man  had  ever  a  greater 
power  over  himself,  or  was  less  the  man  that  he  seemed  to  be ; 
which  shortly  after  appeared  to  everybody,  when  he  cared  less  to 
keep  on  the  mask.  ♦  »  »  »  ♦ 

He  was  rather  of  reputation  in  his  own  country,  than  of  public 
discourse,  or  fame  in  the  kingdom,  before  the  business  of  ship- 
money  ;  but  then  he  grew  the  argument  of  all  tongues,  every  man 
inquiring  who  and  what  he  was,  that  durst,  at  his  own  charfi^, 
support  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  kingdom,  and  rescue  his 
country,  as  he  thought,  from  being  made  a  prey  to  the  court. 
His  carriage,  throughout  this  agitation,  was  with  that  rare  temper 
and  modesty,  that  they  who  watched  him  narrowly  to  find  some 
advantage  against  his  person,  to  make  him  less  resolute  in  his 
cause,  were  compelled  to  give  him  a  just  testimony.  He  was  of 
that  rare  affiibility  and  temper  in  debate,  and  of  that  seeming  hu- 
mility and  submission  of  judpfnient,  as  if  he  brought  no  opinion  of 
his  own  with  him,  but  a  desire  of  information  and  instruction ; 
yet  be  had  so  subtle  a  way  of  interrogating,  and  under  the  notion 
of  doubts,  insinuating  his  objections,  that  he  infused  his  own  opi- 
nions into  those  from  whom  he  pretended  to  learn  and  receive  them. 
And  even  with  them  who  were  able  to  preserve  themselves  from 
his  infusions,  and  discerned  those  opinions  to  be  fixed  in  him,  with 
which  they  could  not  comply,  he  always  left  the  character  of  an 
ingenious  and  conscientious  person.  He  was,  indeed,  a  very  wise 
man,  and  of  great  parts,  and  possessed  with  the  most  absolute 
spirit  of  popularity,  and  the  most  absolute  faculties  to  govern  the 
peopl",  of  any  man  I  ever  knew. 

In  the  first  entrance  into  the  troubles,  he  undertook  the  conj* 
mand  of  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  performed  the  duty  of  a  colonel, 
upon  all  occasions,  most  punctually.  He  was  very  temperate  in 
diet,  and  a  supreme  governor  over  all  his  passions  and  affections 
and  had  thereby  a  great  power  over  other  mi'n's.  He  was  of  an 
industry  and  vigilance  not  to  be  tired  out,  or  wearied  by  \\\e  twca\ 
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iaborious;  and  of  ports  not  to  be  imprsed  upon  by  the  subtle  or 
^harp;  and  of  a  personal  courage  equal  to  his  best  parts:  so  that 
he  was  an  enenriy  not  to  be  wished,  wherever  he  might  have  been 
made  a  friend  ;  and  as  much  to  be  apprehended  where  he  was  sOy 
as  any  man  could  deserve  to  be.  And  therefore  his  death  was  no 
less  pleasing  to  the  one  party,  than  it  was  condoled  in  the  other, 

LORD    FALKLAND.' 

In  this  unhappy  battle  was  slain  the  Lord  Viscount  Falkland ;  a 
person  of  such  prodigious  parts  of  learning  and  knowledge,  of  that 
mimitable  sweetness  and  delight  in  conversation,  of  so  flowing 
and  obliging  a  humanity  and  goodness  to  mankind,  and  of  that 
primitive  simplicity  and  integrity  of  life,  that  if  there  were  no 
other  brand  upon  this  odious  and  accursed  civil  war,  than  that 
single  loss,  it  must  be  most  infamous  and  execrable  to  all  posterity. 

He  was  a  great  cherisher  of  wit,  and  fancy,  and  good  parts,  in 
any  man ;  and  if  he  found  them  clouded  with  poverty  or  want,  a 
most  liberal  and  bountiful  patron  towards  them,  even  above  hia 
fortune ;  of  which,  in  those  administrations,  he  was  such  a  dn- 
penser,  as,  if  he  had  been  trusted  with  it  to  such  uses,  and  if  there 
had  been  the  least  of  vice  in  his  expense,  he  might  have  been 
thought  too  prodigal.  He  was  constant  and  pertinacious  in  what- 
soever he  resolved  to  do,  and  not  to  be  wearied  by  any  pains  that 
were  necessary  to  that  end.  And,  therefore,  having  once  resolved 
not  to  see  London,  which  he  loved  above  all  places,  till  he  had 
perfectly  learned  the  Greek  tongue,  he  went  to  his  own  house  in 
the  country,  and  pursued  it  with  that  indefatigable  industry,  that 
it  will  not  be  believed  in  how  short  a  time  he  was  master  of  it« 
and  accurately  read  all  the  Greek  historians. 

In  this  time,  his  house  being  within  little  more  than  ten  mi\vM 
of  Oxford,  he  contracted  familiarity  and  friendship  with  the  most 
polite  and  accurate  men  of  that  university ;  who  found  such  an 
immenseness  of  wit,  and  such  a  solidity  of  judgment  in  him,  so 
infinite  a  fancy,  bound  in  by  a  most  logical  ratiocination,  such  a 
vast  knowledge,  that  he  was  not  ignorant  in  any  thing,  yet  such 
an  excessive  humility,  as  if  he  had  known  nothing,  that  they  fre- 
quently resorted  and  dwelt  with  him,  as  in  a  college  situated  in  a 
purer  air ;  so  that  his  house  was  a  university  in  a  less  volume, 
whither  they  came  not  so  much  for  repose  as  study ;  and  to  ex- 
amine and  refine  those  grosser  propositions,  which  laziness  and 
consent  made  current  in  vulgar  conversation        *         •         » 

He  was  superior  to  all  those  passions  and  affections  which  at- 
tend vulgar  minds,  and  was  guilty  of  no  other  ambition  than  of 
knowledge,  and  to  be  reputed  a  lover  of  all  good  men ;  and  thai 

I  Iii>  wa«  klUcd  Septenibrr  n,  164S,  ftt  Newbury,  tii  the  battle  between  the  parUnmcnt  fbroet  unkt 
tbv  lUuri  of  i-ttitex,  and  the  royallstH  coinnian.leJ  by  Prince  Riiinrrt. 
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made  him  too  much  a  contemner  of  those  arts,  which  must  he  in- 
daljored  in  the  transactions  of  human  affairs. 

The  great  opinion  he  had  of  the  uprightness  and  integrity  of 
those  persons  who  appeared  most  active,  especially  of  Mr.  Hamp- 
den, kept  him  longer  from  suspecting  any  design  against  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  though  he  differed  from  them  com- 
monly in  conclusion,  he  believed  long  their  purposes  were  honest. 
When  he  grew  better  informed  what  was  law,  and  discerned  in 
them  a  desire  to  control  that  law  by  a  vote  of  one  or  both  houses, 
DO  man  more  opposed  those  attempts,  and  gave  the  adverse  party 
more  trouble  by  reason  and  argumentation  ;  insomuch  as  he  was, 
by  degrees,  looked  upon  as  an  advocate  for  the  court ;  to  which 
he  contributed  so  little,  that  he  declined  those  addresses,  and  even 
tliose  invitations  which  he  was  obliged  almost  by  civility  to  enter- 
tain. And  he  was  so  jealous  of  the  least  imagination  that  he 
sboold  incline  to  preferment,  that  he  affected  even  a  moroseness 
to  the  court,  and  to  the  courtiers  ;  and  left  nothing  undone  which 
might  prevent  and  divert  the  king's  or  queen's  favor  towards  him, 
bat  the  deserving  it.         *        *        * 

When  there  was  any  overture,  or  hope  of  peace,  he  would  be 
more  erect  and  vigorous,  and  exceedingly  solicitous  to  press  any 
thing  which  he  thought  might  promote  it ;  and  sitting  among  his 
friends,  often  after  a  deep  silence,  and  frequent  sighs,  would,  with 
a  shrill  and  sad  accent,  ingeminate  the  word  Peace,  Peace ;  and 
would  passionately  profess,  "  that  the  very  agony  of  the  war,  and 
the  view  of  the  calamities  and  desolation  the  kingdom  did  and 
must  endure,  took  his  sleep  from  him,  and  would  shortly  break 
his  heart."  This  made  some  think,  or  pretend  to  think,  "  that  he 
was  so  much  enamored  of  peace,  that  he  would  have  been  glad 
the  king  should  have  bought  it  at  any  price ;"  which  was  a  most 
unreasonable  calumny.  As  if  a  man  that  was  himself  the  most 
punctual  and  precise  in  every  circumstance  that  might  reflect  upon 
conscience  or  honor,  could  have  wished  the  king  to  have  com- 
mitted a  trespass  against  either.         »         *         * 

In  the  morning  before  the  battle,  as  always  upon  action,  he  was 
?ery  cheerful,  and  put  himself  into  the  first  rank  of  the  Lord 
Byron's  regiment,  then  advancing  upon  the  enemy,  who  had 
lined  the  hedges  on  both  sides  with  musketeers ;  from  whence  he 
was  shot  with  a  musket,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  and  in  the 
instant  falling  from  his  horse,  his  body  was  not  found  till  the  next 
morning ;  till  when,  there  was  some  hope  he  might  have  been  a 
prisoner ;  though  his  nearest  friends,  who  knew  his  temper,  re- 
ceived small  comfort  from  that  imagination.  Thus  fell  that  in- 
comparable young  man,  in  the  four-and-thirtieth  year  of  his  age, 
having  so  much  dispatched  the  true  business  of  life,  that  the  eldest 
rarely  attain  to  that  immense  knowledge,  and  the  youxi^e^X  eiAiCiT 
S 
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not  into  the  world  with  more  innocency.  Whosoever  leads  such  a 
life,  needs  be  the  less  anxious  upon  how  short  warning  it  is  taken 
from  him. 


SIR  MATTHEW  HALE.     1000— 1C76. 

Sm  Matthew  Hale,  one  of  the  most  upright  judges  that  ever  sat  upon 
A\e  English  bench,  was  born  at  Alderly,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  in  1609. 
His  parents  dying  when  he  was  quite  young,  he  was  educated  by  a  Puritwi 
clergyman,  and  entered  Oxford  at  tlie  age  of  seventeen.  AAer  leaving  itm 
university  he  applied  himself  to  tlie  study  of  the  law  with  great  assiduiiy, 
and  was  called  to  tlie  bar  a  few  years  previous  to  tlie  commencement  of  tlM 
civil  war.  In  tlie  subsequent  contests  that  shook  the  nation,  Hale  preserved 
a  perfect  neutrality,  which  was  certainly  favorable  to  his  interests  as  an  ndrO' 
cate.  But  how  far  it  is  manly  and  right,  in  times  of  great  political  agitatXMli 
for  a  citizen  to  study  his  own  individual  quiet  and  interests,  instead  of  throw- 
ing the  whole  weight  of  his  influence  upon  that  cause  which  he  deema  dw 
most  just,  is  very  questionable. 

Hale  received  a  commission  from  Charles  I.,  and  af\er  the  execution  of 
that  monarch,  he  was  made,  under  Cromwell,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Cooi- 
mon  Bench,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  discharged  with  consummate  skill 
and  tlie  strictest  impartiality.  After  tlie  death  of  Cromwell  he  was  a  member 
of  the  parliament  which  recalled  Charles  II.,  and  in  tlie  year  of  the  Restof*- 
tion  he  was  knighted.  In  1671  he  was  raised  to  the  chief-justiceship  of  the 
King's  Bench,  where  he  presided  with  great  honor  to  himself  and  advantaffo 
to  the  i>ublic  till  1075,  when  die  state  of  his  health  obliged  him  to  resign.  He 
died  from  dropsy  on  Cliri^tmas  day  of  the  following  year,  1076. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  more  fully  of  his  character  here,  as  in  a  sub- 
sequent page  will  be  found  Baxter*?  admirable  sketch  of  it.'  Tlie  only  spot 
upon  his  judicial  reputation,  is  his  having  condemned  two  old  women  for 
witchcraft.  Tliis  he  did  with  the  most  sincere  belief  that  he  was  doing  right 
And  how  many  other  men,  eminent  for  their  piety,  were  also  carried  away 
by  that  delut>ion  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  not  only  in  £ng« 
bind,  but  in  this  country  ! ' 


1  Lord  Ertklne,  in  an  eloquent  vpecch  In  thu  Court  of  the  Klng*g  Bencli,  upon  the  trial  of  WiUluni^ 
for  publUhinff  Palnc's  "  Arc  of  Riovon,"  1797,  thu«  ad<Irei(Neii  the  Jury:— "Qentlemen,  in  the  plK« 
where  we  now  i»lt  to  adniinlstcr  the  juHtlce  of  thl»  irreat  onunlry,  above  a  century  afO  the  nevef^!»' 
be-lbricotten  Sir  Matthew  Hale  presided ;  w  hose  fotUi  tii  Chrlktliinity  U  an  exalted  oomDenCary  npoa 
Its  truth  and  reanoii,  and  witoic  life  wan  a  KloriouK  example  of  its  fhilti  In  man,  adoilniateriac 
n:inian  Juhtico  with  a  wUdoru  and  purity  drawn  from  the  pure  fountain  of  the  Chrtatlan  dlbpennp 
*jon,  wlikh  lian  Ixsen,  and  will  be  In  all  afrvn,  a  suhjcct  of  the  hl|tlie»t  reverence  and  adnntralton.** 
CuwpcT.  ufo,  In  the  third  book  of  the  Tu«k,  thuit  tx^autifbUy  speaks  of  htm,  as  one 

'  In  whom 
Oar  British  Hu^mls  gloried  with  Just  cause, 
Immortal  Hale  I  for  deep  discernment  pralstHl, 
And  sound  Int^^irrlty  not.  more,  than  f^mod 
For  sanctity  of  mannem  undcflled." 

c  The  tact  of  wttcncrnft  waj  admitted  by  Lord  Bacon  and  Mr.  Addl>«on.  Dr.  Johnaon  mon  Ihaa 
Inclined  to  the  same  side  of  the  quuation;  and  Sir  William  Dlnckt^tone  quite  flruwns  on  opposers  «if 
till*  dot-trlne.  The  iK>vere  ctiarsea,  tlicn.-rore,  which  liave  t>oen  brouglit  against  the  peopli*  of  Sakatk 
Miua.,  Uc  equally  against  tlie  most  li^riied,  pious,  and  eminent  of  mankind. 
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Sir  Matthew  Hale  wrote  a  namber  of  works  of  a  legal  character,  but  that 
bf  which  he  is  best  known  is  his  **  Contcmplatiuns,  moral  and  divine,  and 
Letters  to  his  Children."  An  edition  of  this,  with  his  life,  was  published  by 
Bishop  Burnet,  in  three  volumes.  As  a  specimen  of  his  style,  we  give  the 
following  admirable  letter  of  advice  to  his  children 

UPON   REGULATING   THEIR  CONVERSATION. 

Dkar  Children — ^I  thank  Grod  I  came  well  to  Farrington  this 
day*  mbout  five  o'clock.  And  as  I  have  some  leisure  time  at  my 
ion,  1  cannot  spend  it  more  to  my  own  satisfaction  and  your  bene- 
fit, thaD,  by  a  letter,  to  give  you  some  good  counsel.  The  subject 
sludl  be  concerning  your  speech ;  because  much  of  the  good  or 
eril  that  befalls  persons  arises  from  the  well  or  ill  managing  of 
their  conversation.  When  I  have  leisure  and  opportunity,  I  shall 
give  you  my  directions  on  other  subjects. 

Never  speak  any  thing  for  a  truth  which  you  know  or  believe 
to  be  false.  Lying  is  a  great  sin  against  Grod,  who  gave  us  a 
tongue  to  speak  the  truth,  and  not  falsehood.  It  is  a  great  ofience 
tgainst  humanity  itself;  for,  where  there  is  no  regard  to  truth, 
there  can  be  no  safe  society  between  man  and  man.  And  it  is 
tn  injury  to  the  speaker ;  for,  besides  the  disgrace  which  it  brings 
upon  him,  it  occasions  so  much  baseness  of  mind,  that  he  can 
scarcely  tell  truth,  or  avoid  lying,  even  when  he  has  no  color  of 
necessity  for  it ;  and,  in  time,  he  comes  to  such  a  pass,  that  as 
other  people  cannot  believe  he  speaks  truth,  so  he  himself  scarcely 
knows  when  he  tells  a  falsehood. 

As  you  must  be  careful  not  to  lie,  so  you  must  avoid  coming 
near  it.  You  must  not  equivocate,  nor  speak  any  thing  positively 
for  which  you  have  no  authority  but  report,  or  conjecture,  or 
opinion. 

Let  your  words  be  few,  especially  when  your  superiors  or 
itrangeis  are  present,  lest  you  betray  your  own  weakness,  and 
rob  yourselves  of  the  opportunity  which  you  might  otherwise 
have  had,  to  gain  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  experience,  by  hearing 
those  whom  you  silence  by  your  impertinent  talking. 

Be  not  too  earnest,  loud,  or  violent  in  your  conversation.  Silence 
your  opponent  with  reason,  not  with  noise. 

Be  careful  not  to  interrupt  another  when  he  is  speaking;  hear 
him  out,  and  you  will  understand  him  the  better,  and  be  able  to 
give  him  the  better  answer. 

Consider  before  you  speak,  especially  when  the  business  is  of 
moment ;  weigh  the  sense  of  what  you  mean  lo  utter,  and  the 
expressions  you  intend  to  use,  that  they  may  be  significant,  perti- 
nent, and  inofi^nsive.  Inconsiderate  persons  do  not  think  till  they 
speak ;  or  they  speak,  and  then  think. 

Some  men  excel  in  husbandry,  some  in  gardening,  some  vn 
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mathematics.  In  conversation,  learn,  as  near  as  you  can*  where 
the  skill  or  excellence  of  any  person  lies ;  put  him  upon  talking 
on  that  subject,  observe  what  he  says,  keep  it  in  your  memory* 
or  commit  it  to  writing.  By  this  means  you  will  glean  the  worth 
and  knowledge  of  everyboay  you  converse  with  ;  and  at  an  easy 
rate  acquire  what  may  be  of  use  to  you  on  many  occasions. 

When  you  are  in  company  with  light,  vain,  impertinent  per- 
sons, let  the  observing  of  their  failings  make  you  the  more  cautious 
both  in  your  conversation  with  them  and  in  your  general  behavioTt 
that  you  may  avoid  their  errors. 

If  any  one,  whom  you  do  not  know  to  be  a  person  of  truth,  so- 
briety, and  weight,  relates  strange  stories,  be  not  too  ready  to 
beheve  or  report  them;  and  yet  (unless  he  is  one  of  your  familiar 
acquaintances)  be  not  too  forward  to  contradict  him.  If  the  occa- 
sion requires  you  to  declare  your  opinion,  do  it  modestly  and  gen- 
tly, not  bluntly  nor  co*irsely ;  by  this  means  you  will  avoid  giving 
onence,  or  being  abused  for  too  much  credulity. 

If  a  man,  whose  integrity  you  do  not  very  well  know,  makes 
you  great  and  extraordinary  professions,  do  not  give  much  credit 
to  him.  Probably  you  will  find  that  he  aims  at  something  besides 
kindness  to  you,  and  that  when  he  has  served  his  turn,  or  been 
disappointed,  his  regard  for  you  will  grow  cool. 

Beware  also  of  him  who  flatters  you,  and  commends  you  to 
your  face,  or  to  one  who  he  thinks  will  tell  you  of  it ;  most  proba- 
bly he  has  either  deceived  and  abused  you,  or  means  to  do  so. 
Remember  the  fable  of  the  fox  commending  the  singing  of  the 
crow,  who  had  something  in  her  mouth  which  the  fox  wanted. 

Be  careful  that  you  do  not  commend  yourselves.  It  is  a  sign 
that  your  reputation  is  small  and  sinking,  if  your  own  tongue 
must  praise  you ;  and  it  is  fulsome  and  unpleasing  to  others  to 
hear  such  commendations. 

Speak  well  of  the  absent  whenever  you  have  a  suitable  oppor- 
tunity. Never  speak  ill  of  them,  or  of  anybody,  unless  you  are 
sure  they  deserve  it,  and  unless  it  is  necessary  for  their  amend- 
ment, or  for  the  safety  and  benefit  of  others. 

Avoid,  in  your  ordinary  communications,  not  only  oaths,  but  all 
imprecations  and  earnest  protestations. 

Forbear  scoffing  and  jesting  at  the  condition  or  natural  defects 
of  any  person.  Such  o^ences  leave  a  deep  impression ;  and  they 
often  cost  a  man  dear. 

Be  very  careful  that  you  give  no  reproachful,  menacing,  or 
spiteful  words  to  any  person.  Good  words  make  friends;  bad 
words  make  enemies.  It  is  great  prudence  to  gain  aa  many 
friends  as  we  honestly  can,  especially  when  it  may  be  done  at  so 
easy  a  rate  as  a  good  word ;  and  it  is  great  folly  to  make  an  enemy 
by  ill  words,  which  are  of  no  advantage  to  the  party  who  uses 
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tbem.  When  faults  are  committed,  they  may,  and  hy  a  superior 
they  must,  he  reproved :  but  let  it  be  done  without  reproach  or 
bitterness;  otherwise  it  will  lose  its  due  end  and  use,  and,  instead 
of  reforming  the  offence,  it  will  exasperate  the  offender,  and  Jay 
the  reprover  justly  open  to  reproof. 

If  a  person  be  passionate,  and  give  you  ill  language,  rather  pity 
him  than  be  moved  to  anger.  You  will  find  that  silence,  or  very 
gentle  words,  are  the  most  exquisite  revenge  for  reproaches ;  they 
will  either  cure  the  distemper  in  the  angry  man,  and  make  him  sorry 
for  his  passion,  or  they  will  be  a  severe  reproof  and  punishment  to 
him.  But,  at  any  rate,  they  will  preserve  your  innocence,  give 
you  the  deserved  reputation  of  wisdom  and  moderation,  and  keep 
up  the  serenity  and  composure  of  your  mind.  Passion  and  anger 
make  a  man  unfit  for  every  thing  that  becomes  him  as  a  man  or 
as  a  Christian. 

Never  utter  any  profane  speeches,  nor  make  a  jest  of  any  Scrip- 
ture expressions.  When  you  pronounce  the  name  of  Grod  or  of 
Christ,  or  repeat  any  passages  or  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  do 
it  with  reverence  and  seriousness,  and  not  lightly,  for  that  is 
**  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain." 

If  you  hear  of  any  unseemly  expressions  used  in  religious  ex- 
ercises, do  not  publish  them ;  endeavor  to  forget  them  ;  or,  if  you 
mention  them  at  all,  let  it  be  with  pity  and  sorrow,  not  with  deri- 
sion or  reproach. 

Read  these  directions  often  ;  think  of  them  seriously ;  and  prac- 
tise them  diligently.  You  will  find  them  useful  in  your  conver- 
sation ;  which  will  be  every  day  the  more  evident  to  you,  as  your 
judgment,  understanding,  and  experience  increase. 

I  have  Uttle  further  to  add,  at  this  time,  but  my  wish  and  com- 
mand that  you  will  remember  the  former  counsels  that  I  have  fre 
quently  given  you.  Begin  and  end  the  day  with  private  prayer; 
read  the  Scriptures  often  and  seriously ;  be  attentive  to  the  public 
worship  of  God.  Keep  yourselves  in  some  useful  employment ; 
for  idleness  is  the  nursery  of  vain  and  sinful  thoughts,  which  cor- 
rupt the  mind,  and  disorder  the  life.  Be  kind  and  loving  to  one 
another.  Honor  your  minister.  Be  not  bitter  nor  harsh  to  my 
servants.  Be  respectful  to  all.  Bear  my  absence  patiently  and 
cheerfully.  Behave  as  if  I  were  present  among  you  and  saw  you. 
Remember,  you  have  a  greater  Father  than  I  am,  who  always, 
and  in  ail  places,  beholds  you,  and  knows  your  hearts  and 
thoughts.  Study  to  requite  my  love  and  care  for  you  with  duti- 
folness,  observance,  and  obedience  ;  and  account  it  an  honor  that 
you  have  an  opportunity,  by  your  attention,  faithfulness,  and  in- 
dustry, to  pay  some  part  of  that  debt  which,  by  the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  gratitude,  you  owe  to  me.  Be  frugal  in  my  family,  but  let 
there  he  no  want ;  and  provide  conveniently  for  the  poor. 

24 
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I  pray  God  to  fill  your  hearts  with  his  grace,  fear,  and  lovi 
and  to  let  you  see  the  comfort  and  advantage  of  serving  him ;  an 
that  his  blessing,  and  presence,  and  direction  may  be  with  yoi 
and  over  you  all. — I  am  your  ever  loving  father. 


ISAAC  BARROW.     1630—1077. 


Dr.  Isaac  Barbow,  an  eminent  divine  and  mathematician,  was  the  son  c 
a  linen-draper  of  London,  and  was  born  in  that  city  in  1630.  He  studied  i 
Cambridge  for  the  ministry ;  bnt  being  a  royalist,  and  seeing  but  little  chanc 
of  preferment  for  men  of  his  sentiments  in  church  or  state,  he  turned  b 
views  to  the  medical  profession,  and  engage<l  in  the  study  of  anatmny,  botan; 
and  chemistry.  In  1652,  having  been  disappointed  in  his  expectations  c 
obtaining  a  Greek  professorship,  he  detennined  to  travel,  and  spent  aoni 
years  in  visiting  France,  Italy,  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  Germany,  and  Ho 
land.  He  returned  in  lO^Q,  and  was  elected,  in  the  following  year,  to  tfa 
professorship  in  Cambridge,  for  which  he  had  formerly  been  a  candidat 
and  in  1602  to  that  of  geometry  in  Gresham  College,  London.  In  1663  li 
resigned  both  of  these,  on  being  elected  professor  of  mathematics  in  Gui 
bridge  University.  AAer  filling  tliis  professorship  with  distinguished  abilit 
for  six  years,  he  made  a  voluntary  resignation  of  it  to  his  illustrious  friend.  Si 
Isaac  Newton,  resolving  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  tlieological  studie 
In  1070  he  was  made  doctor  of  divinity,  and  two  years  after  he  was  appointe 
master  of  Trinity  College,  by  the  king,  who  remarked  on  the  occasion  that  h 
had  given  the  place  to  tlie  best  scholar  in  £!ngland.     He  died  May  4,  1677. 

Dr.  Barrow  was  a  man  of  vast  and  comprehensive  mind.  During  his  Uf 
he  was  more  known  as  a  mathematician,  being  inferior  only  to  Newton,  an 
the  treatises  he  published  on  his  favorite  science  were  numerous  and  pn 
found.  They  were,  however,  mostly  written  in  Latin,  and  designed  for  tb 
learned :  they  are  therefore  now  but  little  known.  Not  so  with  his  theolc^ia 
works.  "  His  sermons,"  says  Hallam,  «  display  a  strength  of  mind,  a  conipn 
hensiveness  and  fertility  which  have  rarely  been  equalled."  Charles  II.  wa 
accustomed  facetiously  to  style  him  a  most  unfair  preacher^  because  he  w 
hausted  every  subject,  and  lef\  notliing  to  be  said  by  others.  His  sermon 
were  of  unusual  length,  being  seldom  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half;  and  o 
one  occasion,  in  preaching  a  charity  sermon,  he  was  three  hours  and  a  half  i 
the  delivery.  Being  asked,  on  descending  from  the  pulpit,  whether  he  wa 
not  tired,  he  replied,  "  Yes,  indeeil,  I  began  to  be  weary  with  standing  s 
long:"  so  great  was  his  intellectual  fertility,  that  mental  fatigue  seemed  to  b 
out  of  the  question.  Dr.  Dibdin  remarks  of  him,  that  he  « had  the  dearer 
head  with  which  mathematics  ever  endowed  an  individual,  and  one  of  th 
purest  and  most  imsophisticated  hearts  that  ever  beat  in  die  human  breast. 
He  once  uttered  a  most  memorable  observation,  which  characterizes  both  th 
intellectual  and  moral  constitution  of  his  mind, — would  that  it  could  bo  ei 
graven  on  tlie  mind  of  every  youth,  as  liis  guide  through  life,^-^A  STitAiav 

LIHS  IS  THE  SHORTEST  Ilf  MORALS  AS  WELL  AS  IK  OEOMETRT." 

THE    DUTY    AND    REWARD   OF    BOUNTY   TO   THE    POOH. 

He  whose  need  craves  our  bounty,  whose  misery  demands  ou 
mercy,  what  is  he  ?     He  is  not  truly  so  mean  and  sorry  a  thio^ 
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as  the  disguise  of  misfortune,  under  which  he  appears,  doth  re- 
present him.  He  who  looks  so  deformedly  and  dismally,  who  to 
ontward  sight  is  so  ill  hestcad,  and  so  pitifully  accoutred,  hath 
latent  in  him  much  of  admirable  beauty  and  glory.  He  within 
himself  containeth  a  nature  very  excellent;  an  immortal  soul,  and 
m  intelligent  mind,  by  which  he  nearly  resembleth  God  himself, 
and  is  comparable  to  angels :  he  invisibly  is  owner  of  endowments 
rendering  him  capable  of  the  greatest  and  best  things.  What  are 
money  and  lands ;  what  are  silk  and  fine  linen ;  what  are  horses 
and  hounds,  in  comparison  to  reason,  to  wisdom,  to  virtue,  to  reli- 
gion, which  he  hath,  or  (in  despite  of  all  misfortune)  he  may  have 
if  he  please  ?  He  whom  you  behold  so  dejectedly  sneaking,  in  so 
despicable  a  garb,  so  destitute  of  all  convenience  and  comfort,  Jying 
in  the  dust,  naked  or  clad  with  rags,  meagre  with  hunger  or  pain, 
he  comes  of  a  most  high  and  heavenly  extraction :  he  was  born  a 
prince,  the  son  of  the  greatest  King  eternal ;  he  can  truly  call  the 
Sovereign  Lord  of  all  the  world  his  father,  having  derived  his 
soul  from  the  mouth,  having  had  his  body  formed  by  the  hands  of 
God  himself.  In  this,  the  rich  and  poor,  as  the  wise  man  saith, 
do  meet  together;  the  Lord  is  the  maker  of  them  all.  That  same 
forlorn  wretch,  whom  we  are  so  apt  to  despise  and  trample  upon, 
was  framed  and  constituted  lord  of  the  visible  world ;  had  all  the 
goodly  brightnesses  of  heaven,  and  all  the  costly  furnitures  of 
earth  created  to  serve  him.  Thou  madest  him  f saith  the  Psalmist 
of  man)  to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of  thine  hands;  thou 
hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet.  Yea,  he  was  made  an  in- 
habitant of  Paradise,  and  possessor  of  felicities  superlative ;  had 
immortal  life  and  endless  joy  in  his  hand,  did  enjoy  the  entire 
favor  and  friendship  of  the  Most  High.  Such  in  worth  of  nature 
and  nobleness  of  birth  he  is,  as  a  man  :  and  highly  more  consider- 
able he  is,  as  a  Christian.  For,  as  vile  and  contemptible  as  he 
looks,  Qod  hath  so  regarded  and  prized  him,  as  for  his  sake  to  de- 
scend from  heaven,  to  clothe  himself  with  flesh,  to  assume  the  form 
of  a  servant;  for  his  good  to  undertake  and  undergo  the  greatest  in- 
conveniences, infirmities,  wants,  and  disgraces,  the  most  grievous 
troubles  and  most  sharp  pains  incident  to  mortal  nature.  God  hath 
adopted  him  to  be  his  child ;  the  Son  of  God  hath  deigned  to  call 
him  brother :  he  is  a  member  of  Christ,  a  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  a  free  denizen  of  the  heavenly  city,  an  heir  of  salvation. 
and  candidate  of  eternal  glory.*  The  greatest  and  richest  person- 
age is  not  capable  of  better  privileges  than  God  hath  granted  him, 
or  of  higher  preferments  than  God  hath  designed  him  to.     Ho, 

I  Wbat  noble  •enttmrnU  I  How  worthy  of  this  great  and  good  n\^n  I  That  wUl  Indeed  be  a  glon- 
004  day  wben  man  everywhere  sliall  not  only  apecnlallvcly  believe,  but  pmctically  act  upon  the 
gnat  Cbrtatlan  truth,  tbat  all  men,  of  whatever  nation,  color,  or  condition,  are  one  univerMil  brv- 
M  na  midxtf  <  He  common  Fzdlier.    Then  wiU  every  war  b«  deemed  )i  c\>rVl  N««r— «N«t>| 
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equally  with  the  mightiest  prince,  is  the  object  of  God's  espeda 
providence  and  grace,  of  his  continual  regard  and  care,  of  hu 
fatherly  love  and  affection ;  who,  as  good  Elihu  saith,  accepUll 
not  the  persons  of  princes,  nor  regardeth  the  rich  more  them  th 
poor ;  for  they  are  all  the  work  of  his  hands.  In  fine,  this  pool 
creature  whom  thou  seest  is  a  man,  and  a  Christian,  thine  equal 
whoever  thou  art,  in  nature,  and  thy  peer  in  condition :  I  say  not 
in  the  uncertain  and  unstable  gifts  of  fortune,  not  in  this  worldljj 
state,  which  is  very  inconsiderable  ;  but  in  gifts  vastly  more jpze 
cious,  in  title  to  an  estate  infinitely  more  rich  and  excellent.  Yea 
if  thou  art  vain  and  proud,  be  sober  and  humble ;  he  is  thy  better 
in  true  dignity  much  to  be  preferred  before  thee,  far  in  real  wealtl 
surpassing  thee :  for,  better  is  the  poor  that  walketh  in  his  ttprigM 
nesSf  tJwn  he  that  is  perverse  in  his  ways,  though  he  be  rich. 

THE    STRUCTURE    OF   THE    HUMAN   BODY   A   PROOF    OF   DIVINE 

WISDOM. 

Can  any  man,  endued  with  common  sense,  imagine  that  such  i 
body  as  any  of  us  doth  bear  about  him,  so  neatly  composed,  fitte( 
to  80  many  purposes  of  action ;  furnished  with  so  many  goodl] 
^nd  proper  org^ans ;  that  eye  by  which  we  reach  the  stars,  and  ii 
a  moment  have,  as  it  were,  all  the  world  present  to  us ;  that  ea: 
by  which  we  so  subtly  distinguish  the  differences  of  sound,  an 
sensible  of  so  various  harmony,  have  conveyed  unto  our  minds 
♦he  words  and  thoughts  of  each  other ;  that  tongue  by  which  wi 
so  readily  imitate  those  vast  diversities  of  voice  and  tune,  by  whicl 
we  communicate  our  minds  with  such  ease  and  advantage ;  tha 
hand  by  which  we  perform  so  many  admirable  works,  and  whicl 
serves  instead  of  a  thousand  instruments  and  weapons  unto  us 
to  omit  those  inward  springs  of  motion,  life,  sense,  imagination 
memory,  passion,  with  so  stupendous  curiosity  contrived ;  cai 
any  reasonable  man,  I  say,  conceive  that  so  rare  a  piece,  consist 
ing  of  such  parts,  unexpressibly  various,  unconceivably  curious 
the  want  of  any  of  which  would  discompose  or  destroy  us ;  sub 
servient  to  such  excellent  operations,  incomparably  surpassing  aJ 
the  works  of  the  most  exquisite  art,  that  we  could  ever  observe  o 

death  on  the  battle-field,  a  murder— tlte  aoldlcr'n  name  *'a  nanie  abhorred"— and  the 
viewed  by  every  one  aa  MUton  vlewii  lilm — 

O  BXECRABLK  lov  I  ao  to  oapire 
Above  hU  brethren,  to  hlni»cir  asBuaiinf 
Authority  UHurp'd,  from  Ood  not  given : 
He  gave  ua  only  over  bua»t,  flah,  fowl, 
Dominion  abitolule;  tliat  right  we  hold 
By  hla  donation ;  but  man  over  luen 
He  made  not  lord ;  auch  title  to  himaelf 
Eeacrvlnf,  iiumax  left  laoM  MrifAir  rass. 

Pcrodto  lOif,  XlL  M. 
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ccnceive,  be  the  product  of  blind  chance;  arise  from  fortuitous 
jumblings  of  matter;  be  efiected  without  exceeding  great  wisdom, 
without  most  deep  counsel  and  design  ?  Might  not  the  most  ex- 
cellent pieces  of  human  artifice,  the  fairest  structures,  the  finest 
pictures,  the  most  useful  engines,  such  as  we  are  wont  so  much 
to  admire  and  praise,  much  more  easily  happen  to  be  without  any 
skill  or  contrivance  ?  If  we  cannot  allow  these  rude  and  gross 
imitations  of  nature  to  come  of  themselves,  but  will  presently,  so 
soon  as  we  see  them,  acknowledge  them  the  products  of  art, 
though  we  know  not  the  artist,  nor  did  see  him  work ;  how  much 
more  reasonable  is  it  that  we  believe  the  works  of  nature,  so  much 
more  fine  and  accurate,  to  proceed  from  the  like  cause,  though  in- 
visible to  us,  and  performing  its  workmanship  by  a  secret  hand  ? 

WHAT   IS  WIT  ? 

To  the  question  what  the  thing  we  speak  of  is,  or  what  this 
facetiousness  doth  import  ?  I  might  reply  as  Democritus  did  to 
him  that  asked  the  definition  of  a  Man,  'Tis  that  which  we  all  see 
and  know :  any  one  better  apprehends  what  it  is  by  acquaintance 
than  I  can  inform  him  by  description.  It  is  indeed  a  thing  so  ver- 
satile and  multiform,  appearing  in  so  many  shapes,  so  many  pos- 
turest  so  many  garbs,  so  variously  apprehended  by  several  eyes 
and  judgments,  that  it  seemeth  no  less  hard  to  settle  a  clear  and 
certain  notion  thereof,  than  to  make  a  portrait  of  Proteus,  or  to 
define  the  figure  of  a  fleeting  air.  Sometimes  it  lieth  in  pat  allu" 
sion  to  a  known  story,  or  in  seasonable  application  of  a  trivial  say- 
ing, or  in  forging  an  apposite  tale :  sometimes  it  playeth  in  words 
and  phrases,  taking  advantage  from  the  ambiguity  of  their  sense, 
or  the  affinity  of  their  sound  :  sometimes  it  is  wrapped  in  a  dress 
of  humorous  expression:  sometimes  it  lurketh  under  an  odd  simili- 
tude :  sometimes  it  is  lodged  in  a  sly  question,  in  a  smart  answer, 
in  a  quirkish  reason,  in  a  shrewd  imitation,  in  cunningly  divert- 
ing, or  cleverly  retorting  an  objection:  sometimes  it  is  couched  in 
a  bold  scheme  of  speech,  in  a  tart  irony,  in  a  lusty  hyperbole,  in 
a  startling  metaphor,  in  a  plausible  reconciling  of  contradictions, 
or  in  acute  nonsense :  sometimes  a  scenical  representation  of  per- 
sons or  things,  a  counterfeit  speech,  a  mimical  look  or  gesture 
passeth  for  it :  sometimes  an  affected  simplicity,  sometimes  a  pre 
sumptuous  bluntness,  giveth  it  being :  sometimes  it  riseth  from  a 
lucky  hitting  upon  what  is  strange,  sometimes  from  a  crafty  wrest- 
ing obvious  matter  to  the  purpose  :  often  it  consisteth  in  one  knows 
not  what,  and  springeth  up  one  can  hardly  tell  how.  Its  way.-* 
are  unaccountable  and  inexplicable},  being  answerable  to  the  num- 
berless rovings  of  fancy  and  windings  of  language.  It  is,  in  short, 
a  manner  of  speaking  out  of  the  simple  and  plain  way,  (such  ai? 
reason  teacheth  and  proveth  things  by,)  which,  by  ap\e\X\  ^vxx 
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prising  tmcouthness  in  conceit  or  expression,  doth  aflcct  and  amuse 
the  fancy,  stirring  in  it  some  wonder,  and  breeding  some  deiighl 
thereto. 

KNOWLEDGE    A   SOURCE   OF   DELIGHT. 

Wisdom  of  itself  is  delectable  and  satisfactory,  as  it  implies  i 
revelation  of  truth  and  a  detection  of  error  to  us.  'Tis  like  light 
pleasant  to  behold,  casting  a  sprip^htly  lustre,  and  diffusing  a  be 
nign  influence  all  about ;  presenting  a  ^[oodly  prospect  of  thingi 
to  the  eyes  of  our  minds ;  displaying  objects  in  their  due  shapes 
|K)stures,  magnitudes,  and  colors ;  quickening  our  spirits  with  i 
comfortable  wannth,  and  disposing  our  minds  to  a  cheerful  ac 
tivity ;  dispelling  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  scattering  the  mists 
of  doubt ;  driving  away  the  spectres  of  delusive  fancy ;  mitigating 
the  cold  of  sullen  melancholy ;  discovering  obstacles,  securing 
progress,  and  making  the  passages  of  life  clear,  open,  and  plea 
sant.  We  are  all  naturally  endowed  with  a  strong  appetite  to  knoiw 
to  see,  to  pursue  truth  ;  and  with  a  bashful  abhorrency  from  beinj 
deceived  and  entangled  in  mistake.  And  as  success  in  inquir] 
after  truth  affords  matter  of  joy  and  triumph';  so  being  consciou! 
of  error  and  miscarriage  therein,  is  attended  with  shame  and  sof 
row.  These  desires  wisdom  in  the  most  perfect  manner  satisfies 
not  by  entertaining  us  with  dry,  empty,  fruitless  theories  upoi 
mean  and  vulgar  subjects ;  but  by  enriching  our  minds  with  ex 
cellent  and  useful  knowledge,  directed  to  the  noblest  objects,  an< 
serviceable  to  the  highest  ends.* 


ANDREW  MARVELL.     1020-1078. 

Fbw  men  deserve  more  to  lie  rememl)ered  with  admiration  than  Andrei 
Marvell;  not  so  much  for  his  intellectual  ^wwors  and  mental  attainment} 
jrreat  though  tlioy  were,  as  for  his  high  moral  qualities.  Indeed,  a  chamcte 
in  all  respects,  private,  litcrar)',  and  patriotic,  so  uncommonly  excellent  u» 
noble,  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  annals  of  liislory.  He  was  bom  i 
Kingston-upon-HulI,  in  Yorksliire,  in  1020,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  entere 
Cambridge.     Af\cr  leaving  the  university  he  travelled  many  years  in  Eitropi 

1  Bacon,  In  enumeraUng  the  advantRges  of  knowledge,  say*,  l.  Tt  reUevea  nian'fl  afllictlona.  t. 
proinotca  pabllc  virtue  and  order.  S.  It  promotCB  private  virtues,  by  humantzlng*  humbUns^  unl 
tying  vnln  admiration,  Improving.  4.  It  to  power,  t.  The  pleaviire  of  knowledge  Ikr  exeeedcCh  i 
other  pleaaurea :  fbr,  shall  the  pleaaurea  of  the  aOl-cUons  iio  exceed  the  aenHen,  as  much  aa  thie  o 
talnlng  of  desire  or  victory  excoedeth  a  song  or  a  dinner;  and  must  not,  of  consequence*  tbe  ph 
•ures  of  the  intellect  or  understanding  exceed  tbe  pleasures  of  the  afli>ctionH  r  We  see  in  aU  otk 
pleasures  there  Is  satiety,  and  after  they  be  used,  their  verdure  departcth ;  which  showeth  well  tin 
be  but  deceits  of  pleasure,  and  not  pleasures ;  and  that  it  was  the  novelty  which  plcaaed,  and  nst  V 
quality :  and  therefore  we  see  that  voluptuous  men  turn  friars,  and  ambiUous  prtocea  torn 
ciioly.  But  of  knowledge  there  Is  no  satiety,  but  saUsfhctlon  and  appetite  are  perpetually 
vMiangeabie,  and  therefore  appcarcth  to  be  good  In  ttself  simply,  without  fUlacy  or  aoddent. 
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and  on  hw  return  lie  bctmine  asssistant  Lutin  secretary  to  Milton,  to  whom  he 
erer  proved  a  most  fiiitltful  friiMid,  defending  his  reputation  and  shielding 
him  firom  danger  aOer  the  Restoration. 

In  1600  he  was  elected  to  parliament  by  the  city  of  Hull,  and  was  re 
elected  as  long  as  he  Uved.  In  his  parliamentary  duties  he  exhibited  a  zeal 
and  faithfulness  that  were  never  surpassed ;  constantly  corresponding  with 
his  coostitueiits,  and  earnestly  contending  for  their  public  rights  and  local  in- 
terests. He  always  voted  on  tlie  popular  side,  and  so  great  was  his  influence, 
that  the  court  determined,  if  possible,  to  bribe  him  to  their  interests.  Aocord- 
lugly  they  sent  his  old  school-fellow,  the  lord-treasurer  Danby,  to  him,  with 
an  order  for  j£1000  on  the  treasury.  He  found  him  in  a  garret,  writing  to  hit 
constituents.  AAer  some  conversation,  as  he  was  going  out,  he  slipped  the 
order  into  Marvell's  hand,  who,  without  looking  at  it,  accompanied  him  to  his 
oooch.  As  he  was  about  driving  off,  Marvell,  having  opened  the  paper,  and 
seen  what  it  was,  called  him  back,  and  they  returned  to  the  garret.  **  My 
lord,"  said  Marvell,  pointing  to  a  small  shoulder-bone  of  mutton,  **  Andrew 
Marvell's  dinner  is  provided  for;  there  is  your  piece  of  paper;  I  want  it  not 
I  know  the  sort  of  kindness  you  intend,  but  I  live  here  to  serve  my  con- 
stituents;  the  ministry  may  seek  men  for  their  purpose ;  I  am  not  one.''  How 
refreshing  it  is  to  the  eye  to  look  upon  a  character  of  such  unsullied  purity, 
esx>ecially  if  it  be  in  the  midst  of  political  life,  that  perilous  arena,  from  which 
so  few  return  without  some  spots  to  disfigure  their  moral  vestments.* 

Marvell,  from  the  stern  integrity  of  his  character,  rendered  himself  more 
and  more  obnoxious  to  a  corrupt  court  His  personal  satire  against  the  king 
himself^  his  tracts  against  popery  and  the  ministry,  and  his  desperate  literary 
battles  with  Bishop  Parker,  **  that  venal  apostate  to  bigotry,"  (as  Campljell 
sails  him,)  repeatedly  endangered  his  life.  Among  other  anonymous  letters 
sent  to  him,  was  the  following :  "  If  thou  darest  to  print  or  publish  any  lie  or 
libel  against  Dr.  Parker,  by  the  Eternal  God  I  will  cut  thy  throau"  But  all 
this  was  to  no  purpose.  He  pursued  the  path  of  duly,  unfalteriu),,  and  stood 
hke  a  rock  amid  the  foaming  ocean.  He,  at  last,  died  suddenly^  on  the  29th 
of  July,  1678,  while  attending  a  public  meeting  at  Hull:  many  supposed  that 
be  was  poisoned. 

In  his  prose  writings  Marvell  defended  the  principles  of  freedom  with 
great  vigor  of  eloquence  and  liveliness  of  humor.  He  mingled  a  playful  exu 
beranoe  of  fancy  and  figure  not  unlike  that  of  Burke,  with  a  keenness  of  sar 
castic  wit  not  siu-passcd  even  by  Swift 

The  following  spirited  irony,  taken  from  one  of  liis  answers  to  Parker,  is 
on  the 

"DOLEFUL    evils"    OF    THE    PRESS.' 

For  the  press  hath  owed  him  a  shame  a  long  time,  and  is  but 
now  beginning  to  pay  off  the  debt, — the  press,  (that  vdlanous 
engine,)  invented  about  the  same  time  with  the  Reformation,  that 
hath  done  more  mischief  to  the  discipline  of  our  church,  than  all 
the  doctrine  can  make  amends  for.     'Twas  a  happy  time  when 

1  Burke  and  Wllbrrforce  In  England,  and  John  Quincy  Adams  In  our  own  country,  are  fnilncnt 
ezerpdons  to  the  general  ruJe. 

*Two  well-written  articles  on  Marvell  may  be  found  in  the  10th  and  11th  vols,  of  tlie  Retro 
•pecUve  Berlew.  lUad,  also,  an  admirable  lift;  In  Hftrtley  Colerldfe'i  **LiTC«  of  DUUncuUrh«il 
Korttenn." 
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all  learning  was  in  manuscripts,  and  some  little  officer,  like  oui 
author,  did  keep  the  keys  of  the  library;  when  the  clergy  needed 
no  more  knowledge  than  to  read  the  Liturgy;  and  the  laity  no 
more  clerkship  than  to  save  them  from  hanging.  But  now^,  since 
printing  came  into  the  world,  such  is  the  mischief,  that  a  man 
cannot  write  a  book,  but  presently  he  is  answered !  Could  the 
press  at  once  be  conjured  to  obey  only  an  Imprimatur,  our  author 
might  not  disdain,  perhaps,  to  be  one  of  its  most  zealous  patrons. 
There  have  been  ways  lound  out  to  banish  ministers,  to  fine  not 
only  the  people,  but  even  the  grounds  and  fields  where  they  as- 
sembled in  conventicles.  But  no  art  yet  could  prevent  these 
seditious  meetings  of  letters.  Two  or  three  brawny  fellows  in  a 
comer,  with  mere  ink  and  elbow-grease,  do  more  harm  than  a 
hundred  systematical  divines,  with  their  sweaty  preaching.*  And« 
which  is  a  strange  thing,  the  very  sponges,  which  one  would 
think  should  rather  deface  and  blot  out  the  whole  book,  and  were 
anciently  used  for  that  purpose,  are  now  become  the  instruments 
to  make  things  legible.  Their  ugly  printing-letters,  that  look  but 
like  so  many  rotten  teeth, — how  oft  have  they  been  pulled  out 
by  the  public  tooth-drawers  !  And  yet  these  rascally  operators 
of  the  press  have  got  a  trick  to  fasten  them  again  in  a  few  minutes, 
that  they  grow  as  firm  a  set,  and  as  biting  and  talkative  as  ever. 
O  Printing!  how  hasi  thou  disturbed  the  peace  of  mankind! 
That  lead,  when  moulded  into  bullets,  is  not  so  mortal,  as  when 
founded  into  letters.  There  was  a  mistake,  sure,  in  the  story  of 
Cadmus;  and  the  serpent's  teeth,  which  he  sowed,  were  nothing 
else  but  the  letters  which  he  invented.  The  first  essay  that  was 
made  towards  this  art  was  in  single  characters  upon  iron,  where- 
with of  old  they  stigmatized  slaves  and  remarkable  offenders ;  and 
it  was  of  good  use  sometimes  to  brand  a  schismatic.  But  a  bulky 
Dutchman  diverted  it  quite  from  its  first  institution,  and  contrived 
those  innumerable  syntagmes  of  alphabets.  One  would  have 
thought,  in  reason,  that  a  Dutchman  at  least  might  have  contented 
himself  only  with  the  wine-press. 

The  following  is  a  cutting 

PARODY    ON    THE    SPEECHES    OF    CHARLES   II. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

I  told  you,  at  our  last  meeting,  the  Winter  was  the  fittest  time 
for  business,  and  truly  I  thought  so,  till  my  lord-treasurer  assured 
me  the  Spring  was  the  best  season  for  salads  and  subsidies.  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  April  will  not  prove  so  unnatural  a  month,  as 

1  How  unspeakably  important  Is  it,  connldering  the  mighty  Influeiuse  of  the  preaa,  that  It  ahottld 

be,  In  «U  Its  departuienta,  Uie  guardian  of  monUt^the  handmaid  of  virtue :  and  yet,  bow  many  pak> 

IlKhen  seem  utterly  recklesa  of  the  chnraoter  ot  the  books  they  publish,  prorided  tbey  **  win  aett:" 

tnd  liow  tew  an>  tlie  editors  of  our  nt*w>|»iip4Ts  who  do  not  appear  to  oonalder  the  triUM^ilia  of  |HUty 

Unnintoiint  to  tlw  (riuni|>l)M  of  trutli  aiul  justlrv. 
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not  to  afibrd  some  kind  showers  on  my  parched  exchequer,  which 
gapes  for  want  of  them.  Some  of  you,  perhaps,  will  think  it  dan- 
gerous to  make  me  too  rich ;  but  I  do  not  fear  it ;  for  I  promise 
you  faifhfully,  whatever  you  give  me  I  will  always  want ;  and 
although  in  other  things  my  word  may  be  thought  a  slender  au- 
thoritYt  yet  in  that,  you  may  rely  on  me,  I  will  never  break  it. 
My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

I  can  bear  my  straits  with  patience ;  but  my  lord-treasurer  does 
protest  to  me,  that  the  revenue,  as  it  now  stands,  will  not  serve 
him  and  me  too.  One  of  us  must  pinch  for  it,  if  you  do  not  help 
me.  1  must  speak  freely  to  you ;  I  am  under  bad  circumstances. 
Here  is  my  lord-treasurer  can  tell,  that  all  the  money  designed  for 
next  Summer's  guards  must  of  necessity  be  applied  to  the  next 
year's  cradles  and  swaddling  clothes.  What  shall  we  do  for 
ships  then  ?  I  hint  this  only  to  you,  it  being  your  business,  not 
mine.  I  know,  by  experience,  I  can  live  without  ships.  I  lived 
ten  years  abroad  without,  and  never  had  my  health  better  in  my 
Kfe ;  but  how  you  will  be  without,  I  leave  to  yourselves  to  judge, 
and  therefore  hint  this  only  by  the  bye :  I  do  not  insist  upon  it. 
There  is  another  thing  I  must  press  more  earnestly,  and  that  is 
this :  it  seems  a  good  part  of  my  revenue  will  expire  in  two  or 
three  years,  except  you  will  be  pleased  to  continue  it.  I  have  to 
say  for  it ;  pray,  why  did  you  give  me  so  much  as  you  have  done, 
umess  you  resolve  to  give  on  as  fast  as  I  call  for  it  ?  The  nation 
hates  you  already  for  giving  so  much,  and  I  will  hate  you  too,  if 
you  do  not  give  me  more.  So  that,  if  you  stick  not  to  me,  you 
must  not  have  a  friend  in  England.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
will  give  me  the  revenue  I  desire,  I  shall  be  able  to  do  those 
things  for  your  religion  and  liberty,  that  I  have  had  long  in  my 
thoughts,  but  cannot  effect  them  without  a  little  more  money  to 
cany  me  through.  Therefore  look  to't,  and  take  notice,  that  if 
you  do  not  make  me  rich  enough  to  undo  you,  it  shall  lie  at  your 
doors.     For  my  part,  I  wash  my  hands  on  it. 

If  you  desire  more  instances  of  my  zeal,  I  have  them  for  you. 
For  example,  I  have  converted  my  sons  from  popery,  and  I  may 
say,  without  vanity,  it  was  my  own  work.  'Twould  do  one's 
heart  good  to  hear  how  prettily  George  can  read  already  in  the 
psalter.  They  are  all  fine  cnildren,  God  bless  'em,  and  so  like 
me  in  their  understandings ! 

I  must  now  acquaint  yoii,  that,  by  my  lord-treasurer's  advice,  I 
have  made  a  considerable  retrenchment  upon  my  expenses  in  can 
dies  and  charcoal,  and  do  not  intend  to  stop,  but  will,  with  your 
help,  look  into  the  late  embezzlements  of  my  dripping-pans  and 
kitchen-stuff. 

The  friendship  between  Milton  and  Marvell  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
•ubjeets  in  the  biography  of  two  of  the  most  noble  character  ot  Eaij^^xv^. 


■£■ 
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Ailer  the  Restoration  he  contrived  various  ways  to  sliieUl  Milton  firom  tfi 
rage  of  the  reigning  powers.  As  a  member  of  parliament  lie  made  a  oonside 
able  party  fox  I  JnL ;  and  it  is  probable  that  his  humor  contrived  tlie  premadii 
and  mock  funeral  of  Milton,  wliich  is  re)X)rte<l,  for  a  time,  to  have  duped  h: 
enemies  into  thebeliof  of  his  real  death:  and  to  this  manly  friendship,  in  ooi 
junction  with  the  iuilucnce  of  the  poet  Davenant,  is  the  world  probably  it 
debted  for  Paradise  Lost  and  Paradise  Regained,  subsequently  completed  an 
published.  One  of  Marvells  sarcastic  replies  to  Parker  was  attributed  t 
Milton ;  to  which  Marvell  replies  by  telling  his  antagonist  that  **  he  had  im 
Been  John  Milton  for  two  years  before  he  composed  his  book ;"  and  then  h 
thus  speaks  of 

MILTON. 

John  Milton  was,  and  is,  a  man  of  as  great  learning  and  sharp 
ness  of  wit  as  any  man.  It  was  his  misfortune,  living  in  a  tumul 
tuous  time,  to  be  tossed  on  the  wrong  side ;  and  he  wrote,  JUk 
grante  bello,  certain  dangerous  treatises.  At  his  majesty's  happ^ 
return,  John  Milton  did  partake,  even  as  you  did  yourself,  for  al 
your  buffing,  of  his  regal  clemency,  and  has  ever  since  expiate< 
nimself  in  a  retired  silence.  It  was  after  that,  I  well  remember  it 
that  being  one  day  at  his  house,  I  there  first  met  you,  and  acci 
dentally.  What  discourse  you  there  used,  he  is  too  generous  t 
remember.  But  he  never  having  in  the  least  provoked  you,  fo 
you  to  insult  thus  over  his  old  age,  to  traduce  him  who  was  bon 
and  hath  lived  much  more  ingenuously  and  Hberally  than  youi 
self;  to  have  done  all  this,  and  lay,  at  last,  my  simple  book  to  hi 
charge,  without  ever  taking  care  to  inform  yourself  better,  whicl 
you  had  so  easy  opportunity  to  do;  it  is  inhumanly  and  inhospi 
tably  done,  and  will,  I  hope,  be  a  warning  to  all  others,  as  it  is  U 
me,  to  avoid  (I  will  not  say  such  a  Judas,  but)  a  man  that  creep 
mto  all  companies,  to  jeer,  trepan,  and  betray  them. 

Marvell's  poetical  protlnctions  are  few,  but  they  display  a  fancy  livelj 
lender,  and  elegant;  "there  is  much  in  them  that  comes  from  the  heart,  warm 
pure,  and  affectionate." 

THE   EMIGRANTS. 

Where  the  remote  Bermudas  ride, 
In  th'  ocean's  bosom  unespied, 
From  a  small  boat  that  row'd  along. 
The  lidtening  winds  received  tliis  song. 

What  should  we  do,  but  sing  His  praise 
That  led  us  tli  rough  the  watery  ma:ce, 
Unto  an  isle  so  long  unknown, 
And  yet  far  kinder  than  our  own! 
Where  He  the  huge  sea-monsters  wracks 
That  UA  tlie  deep  upon  their  backs. 
He  lands  us  on  a  grassy  stage. 
Safe  from  the  storms  and  prelates'  rage. 
He  gave  us  diis  eternal  spring. 
Which  here  enamels  every  thing ; 
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And  sends  tlie  fowls  to  us  in  care, 
On  daily  visits  through  the  air. 
He  hangs  in  shades  the  orange  bright, 
Like  golden  lamps  in  a  green  night 
He  makes  the  figs  our  mouths  to  meet : 
And  throws  the  melons  at  our  feet 
He  cast  (of  wliich  we  rather  bofut) 
The  Gospels  pearl  upon  our  coast ; 
And  in  these  rocks  for  us  did  frame 
A  temple  where  to  sound  his  name. 
Oh !  let  our  voice  his  praise  exalt. 
Till  it  arrive  at  heaven's  vault; 
Which  then,  perhaps,  rebounding,  may 
Echo  beyond  the  Mexique  Bay  I 

Thus  sung  they  in  the  English  boat 
A  holy  and  a  cheerful  note. 
And  all  tlie  way,  to  guide  their  chime. 
With  falling  oars  they  kept  the  time. 

THE  MYMPU  COMPLAINING  FOR  THE  DEATH  OF  HSR  FAWN. 

The  wanton  troopers  riding  by 
Have  shot  my  lawn,  and  it  will  die. 
Ungentle  men !  tliey  cannot  thrive 
Who  kill'd  thee.     Thou  ne'er  didst  alive 
Them  any  harm ;  alas !  nor  could 
Tliy  death  yet  do  them  any  good. 
I'm  sure  I  never  wish'd  them  ill ; 
Nor  do  I  for  all  this ;  nor  will : 
But,  if  my  simple  prayers  may  yet 
Prevail  with  heaven  to  forget 
Thy  murder,  I  will  join  my  tears, 
Rather  than  fail.     But,  O  my  fears ! 
It  cannot  die  so.     Heaven's  king 
Keeps  register  of  every  thing. 
And  notlung  may  we  use  in  vain : 
E'en  beasts  must  be  with  justice  slain. 
•  •  •  •  • 

But  I  am  sure,  for  aught  that  I 
Could  in  so  short  a  time  espy, 
Thy  love  was  far  more  better  than 
The  love  of  false  and  cruel  man. 
With  sweetest  milk  and  sugar  first 
I  it  at  my  own  fingers  nursed ; 
And  as  it  grew,  so  every  day 
It  wax'd  more  white  and  sweet  than  thej. 
It  had  so  sweet  a  breath  I     And  oft 
I  blush'd  to  see  its  foot  more  soft 
And  white,  shall  I  say  than  my  handt 
Nay,  any  lady's  of  the  land. 
It  is  a  wondrous  thing  how  fleet 
*Twas  on  those  little  silver  feet 
With  what  a  pretty  skipping  grace 
It  oft  would  challenge  me  tlie  race ; 
And  when't  had  left  me  far  away, 
T  would  stay,  and  run  again,  and  stay^ 
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For  it  was  nimbler  much  than  hinds, 

And  trod  as  if  on  the  four  winds. 

I  have  a  garden  of  my  own, 

But  so  with  roses  overgrown, 

And  lilies,  that  you  would  it  guess 

To  be  a  little  wilderness, 

And  all  the  spring-time  of  the  year 

It  only  loved  to  be  there. 

Among  the  beds  of  lilies  I 

Have  sought  it  oft  where  it  should  lie ; 

Yet  could  not,  till  itself  would  rise, 

Find  it,  although  before  mine  eyesj 

For  in  the  flaxen  lilies'  shade 

It  like  a  bank  of  lilies  laid. 

Upon  the  roses  it  would  feed 

Until  its  lips  e'en  seem'd  to  bleed ; 

And  then  to  me  'twould  boldly  trip, 

And  print  those  roses  on  my  lip. 

But  all  its  chief  delight  was  sull 

On  roses  thus  itself  to  fill ; 

And  its  pure  virgin  limbs  to  fold 

In  whitest  sheets  of  Ulies  cold. 

Had  it  lived  long,  it  would  have  been 

Lilies  without,  roses  within. 


OWEN  FELBTHAM.    Died  1678. 


Op  the  personal  history  of  Owen  Felltham  we  know  but  very  little.  Even 
the  accomplished  editor  of  his  works,*  after  many  years  of  unwearied  aeaiehi 
was  not  able  to  find  any  thing  satisfactory  relative  to  his  life.  He  remarks: 
**  There  are  few  English  writers,  perhaps  none,  who  eojoyed  any  considev* 
able  celebrity  in  the  ages  in  which  they  lived,  of  whom  less  is  known,  than 
of  the  author  of  the  '  Resolves ;'  and  what  is  particularly  remarkable,  thou^ 
tliis  production  of  his  pen  has  passed  through  no  less  than  twelve  editions,  I 
do  not  find  the  name  of  Owen  Felltliam  to  have  been  made  the  sulject  of  an 
article  in  any  of  our  printed  biographical  collections.'* 

The  chief  work  of  Felltham  is,  his  "Resolves,  Divine,  Moral,  and  Politi 
cal,"  consisting  of  two  "  Centuries,"  as  he  calls  them,  that  is,  of  tMno  parti 
containing  each  one  hundred  Essays  or  "Resolves.'*    They  consist  of  aseriea 
of  essays  on  subjec-ts  cornected  with  religion,  morality,  and  the  conduct  of 
life;  and  they  appear  to  have  been  termed  "Resolves,"  because,  at  the  con 
elusion  of  each  essay,  the  author  generally  forms  resolutions  for  his  own  oca 
duct  drawn  from  his  own  precepts.     In  this  direct,  personal  application,  ^ey 
difler  from  the  "  Essays"  of  Lord  Bacon,  to  which  they  otlierwise  bear  a  fire- 
quent  resemblance  in  manner,  and  still  more  in  matter.      The  style  of  Fell- 
tham is  not  always  equal ;  but  is  generally  strong,  harmonious,  and  well 


1  "Retolvca,  Divine,  Moral,  and  Political.**  A  new  edlUon,  ke^  by  JamM  Cumming,  Saq. 
IWM.  tvo.  Ksyid,  also,  an  excellent  article  lo  the  RetrospecUve  Review,  x.  S4S,  the  wrtter  of  wldeh 
concludes  wiUt  these  remarks :  "  We  lay  aside  the  'Besolres,'  as  we  part  nrom  oar  deareat  frlMiii^ 
in  the  hope  of  flrequently  returning  to  them.  We  recommend  the  whole  of  then  to  the  perusal  flf 
our  readers.  They  will  And  therein  more  soUd  maxims,  as  moch  piety,  and  Sir  bettor  wrKlBC  tfeui 
to  most  of  the  pulpit  lectures  now  enrrent  amonc  ns.** 
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adapted  to  the  subjects  of  which  he  treats.  He  is  prodigal  of  metaphor  and 
quotation,  and  on  that  account  has  been  accu»e<l  of  pedantry ;  but  his  figures 
are  always  beautifully  illustrative  of  his  subject,  and  his  quotations  generally 
appropriate.  As  to  his  sentiments,  they  are  remarkable  for  their  sound,  good 
bense,  as  well  as  for  their  great  purity  of  moral  and  religious  principle. 

WE    ARE    HAPPY   OR   MISERABLE    BY    COMPARISON. 

There  is  not  in  this  world  cither  perfect  misery  or  perfec 
happineri;.  Comparison,  more  than  reality,  makes  men  happy 
and  can  make  them  wretched.  What  should  we  account  mise- 
rable, if  we  did  not  lay  it  in  the  balance  with  something  that  hath 
more  felicity  ?  If  we  saw  not  some  men  vaulting  in  the  gay  trim 
of  honor  and  greatness,  we  should  never  think  a  poor  estate  so 
lamentable.  Were  all  the  world  ugly,  deformity  would  be 
no  monster.  It  is,  without  doubt,  our  eyes  gazing  at  others 
above^  casts  us  into  a  shade,  which,  before  that  time,  we  met  not 
with.  It  is  envy  and  ambition  that  makes  us  far  more  mise- 
rable than  the  constitution  which  our  liberal  nature  hath  allotted 
us.  Many  never  find  themselves  in  want,  till  they  have  dis- 
covered the  abundance  of  some  others.  It  was  comparison 
that  first  kindled  the  fire,  to  bum  Troy  withal.  (Hve  it  to 
the  fat  rest  J  was  it,  which  jarred  the  Goddesses.  Paris  might 
have  oriven  the  ball  with  less  oflfence,  had  it  not  been  so  inscribed. 
Surely  Juno  was  content  with  her  beauty,  till  the  Trojan  youth 
cast  fc«r,  by  advancing  Venus.  While  we  spy  no  joys  above 
our  own,  we  in  quiet  count  them  blessings.  We  see  even 
a  few  companions  can  lighten  our  miseries :  by  which  we  may 
frvtess  the  efiect  of  a  generality.  Blackness,  a  flat  nose,  thick 
lips,  and  goggled  eyes,  are  beauties,  where  nor  shapes  nor  colors 
differ.  He  is  much  impatient,  that  refuseth  the  general  lot.  For 
myself,  I  will  reckon  that  misery,  which  I  find  hurts  me  in  my- 
self; not  that  which,  coming  from  another,  I  may  avoid,  if  I  will. 
Let  me  examine  whether  that  I  enjoy,  be  not  enough  to  felicitate 
rae,  if  I  stay  at  home.  If  it  be,  I  would  not  have  another^s  better 
fortune  put  me  out  of  conceit  with  my  own.  In  outward  things, 
I  will  look  to  those  that  are  beneath  me ;  that  if  I  must  build  my- 
self out  of  others,  I  may  rather  raise  content  than  murmur.  But 
for  accomplishments  of  the  mind,  I  will  ever  fix  on  those  above 
me ;  that  I  may,  out  of  an  honest  emulation,  mend  myself  by  con- 
tinual striving  to  imitate  their  nobleness. 

OF    PRAYER. 

It  is  a  hard  thing  among  men  of  inferior  rank  to  speak  to  an 
earthly  prince :  no  king  keeps  a  court  so  open  as  to  give  admit- 
tance to  all  comers :  and  though  they  have,  they  are  not  sure  to 
speed ;  albeit  there  be  nothing  that  should  moke  theii  v^X\\\cav% 
T  26 
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not  gnmtable.  Oh  how  happy,  how  priTileged  then  is  a  Chrii 
tian !  who  though  he  oflen  lives  here  in  a  slight  esteem,  yet  caii 
he  freely  confer  with  the  Kinff  of  Heaven ;  who  not  only  hears 
his  entreaties,  hut  delights  in  his  requests ;  invites  him  to  come, 
and  promiseth  a  happy  welcome ;  which  he  shows  in  fulfilling 
his  desires,  or  better,  fitter  for  him :  in  respect  of  whom,  the 
greatest  monarch  is  more  base  than  the  basest  vassal  in  regard  of 
the  most  mighty  and  puissant  emperor.  Man  cannot  so  much  ex- 
ceed  a  beast,  as  Qod  doth  him :  what  if  I  be  not  known  to  the 
Nimrods  of  the  world,  and  the  peers  of  the  earth  ?  I  can  speak 
to  their  better,  to  their  Master ;  and  by  prayer  be  familiar  with 
him.  Importunity  does  not  anger  him ;  neither  can  any  thing 
but  our  sins  make  us  go  away  empty.  My  comfort  is,  my  access 
to  heaven  is  as  free  as  the  pnnce's ;  my  departure  from  earth  not 
so  grievous :  for  while  the  world  smiles  on  him,  I  am  sure  I  have 
less  reason  to  love  it  than  he.  Qod's  favor  I  will  chiefly  seek 
for ;  man's,  but  as  it  fails  in  the  way  to  it :  when  it  proves  a 
hinderance,  I  hate  to  be  loved. 

OF    FAITH    AND    WORKS. 

Works  without  Faith  are  like  a  salamander  without  fire,  or  a 
fish  without  water :  in  which,  though  there  may  seem  to  be  some 
Quick  actions  of  life,  and  symptoms  of  agility,  yet  they  are,  in- 
deed, but  forerunners  of  their  end,  and  the  very  presages  of 
death.  Faith  again  without  Works  is  hke  a  bird  without  wings : 
who,  though  she  may  hop  with  her  companions  here  npon  earth, 

:et  if  she  live  till  the  world  ends,  she  will  never  fly  to  heaven. 

3ut  when  both  are  joined  together,  then  doth  the  soul  mount  up 
to  the  hill  of  eternal  rest :  these  can  bravely  raise  her  to  her  first 
height :  yea  carry  her  beyond  it ;  taking  away  both  the  will  that 
did  betray  her,  and  the  possibiHty  that  might.  The  former  with- 
out the  latter  is  self-cozenas^e ;  the  last  without  the  former  is 
mere  hypocrisy ;  together,  the  excellency  of  religion.  Faith  is 
the  rock,  while  every  good  action  is  as  a  stone  laid ;  one  the  foun- 
dation, the  other  the  structure.  The  foundation  without  the  walls 
is  of  slender  value :  the  building  without  a  basis  cannot  stand. 
They  are  so  inseparable,  as  their  conjunction  makes  them  good. 
Chiefly  will  I  labor  for  a  sure  foundation,  saving  Faith;  and 
equally  I  will  seek  for  strong  walls,  good  Works,  For  as  man 
judgeth  the  house  by  the  edifice,  more  than  by  the  foundation: 
»o,  not  according  to  his  Faith,  but  according  to  his  Works,  shall 
God  judge  man. 

SEDULITY    AND    DILIGENCE. 

There  is  no  such  prevalent  workman  as  sedulity,  and  diligence. 
A  man  would  wonder  at  the  mighty  things  which  have  been 
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done  by  degrees  and  gentle  augmentations.  Dib'gence  and 
moderation  are  the  best  steps,  whereby  to  climb  to  any  excel- 
lency. Nay,  it  is  rare  if  there  be  any  other  way.  The  hea- 
vens send  not  down  their  rain  in  floods,  but  by  drops  and  dewy 
distillations.  A  man  is  neither  good,  nor  wise,  nor  rich,  at  once : 
yet  soflly  creeping  up  these  hills,  he  shall  every  day  better  his 
prospect ;  till  at  last  he  gains  the  top.  Now  he  learns  a  virtue, 
and  then  he  damns ^  a  vice.  An  hour  in  a  day  may  much  profit 
a  man  in  his  study,  when  he  makes  it  stint  and  custom.  Erery 
year  something  laid  up,  may  in  time  make  a  stock  great.  Nay, 
if  a  man  does  but  save,  he  shall  increase ;  and  though  when 
ihe  grains  are  scattered,  they  be  next  to  nothing,  yet  together 
they  will  swell  the  heap.  He  that  has  the  patience  to  attend 
small  profits,  may  auickly  grow  to  thrive  and  purchase :  they  be 
easier  to  accomplish,  and  come  thicker.  So,  he  that  from  every 
thing  collects  somewhat,  shall  in  time  get  a  treasury  of  wisdom. 
And  when  all  is  done,  for  man,  this  is  the  best  way.  It  is  for 
Grod,  and  for  Omnipotency,  to  do  mighty  things  in  a  moment :  but, 
degreeingly  to  grow  to  greatness,  is  the  course  that  he  hath  left 
for  man. 

CONTENT   MAKES   RICH. 

Every  man  either  is  rich,  or  may  be  so ;  though  not  all  in  one 
and  the  same  wealth.  Some  have  abundance,  and  rejoice  in  it ; 
some  a  competency,  and  are  content ;  some  having  nothing,  have 
a  mind  desiring  nothing.  He  that  hath  most,  wants  something ; 
he  that  hath  least,  is  in  something  supplied ;  wherein  the  mind 
which  maketh  rich,  may  well  possess  him  with  the  thought  of 
store.  Who  whistles  out  more  content  than  the  low-fortuned 
ploughman,  or  sings  more  merrily  than  the  abject  cobbler  that  sits 
under  the  stall  ?  Content  dwells  with  those  that  are  out  of  the 
eye  of  the  world,  whom  she  hath  never  trained  with  h^r  gauds, 
her  toils,  her  lures.  Wealth  is  like  learning,  wherein  our  greater 
knowledge  is  only  a  larger  sight  of  our  wants.  Desires  fulfilled, 
teach  us  to  desire  more  ;  so  we  that  at  first  were  pleased,  by  re- 
moving from  that,  are  now  grown  insatiable.  Wishes  have  neither 
end ;  nor  end.  So,  in  the  midst  of  afRuency,  we  complain  of 
penury,  which,  not  finding,  we  make.  For  to  possess  the  whole 
world  with  a  grumbling  mind,  is  but  a  little  more  specious  poverty. 
If  I  be  not  outwardly  rich,  I  will  labor  to  be  poor  in  craving  de- 
sires ;  but  in  the  virtues  of  the  mind,  (the  best  riches,)  I  would 
not  have  a  man  exceed  me.  He  that  nath  a  mind  contentedly 
good,  enjoyeth  in  .t  boundless  possessions.  If  I  be  pleased  in 
myself,  who  can  add  to  my  happiness  ?  as  no  man  Hves  so  happy. 

1  Uaed  In  the  Latin  soiae  o(damn»,  to  oondcain,  to  rcnotinot. 
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but  to  some  his  life  would  be  burdensome  ;  so  we  shall  find  nor 
so  miserable,  but  we  shall  hear  of  another  that  would  chang 
calamities. 

MORNING  AND  EVENING  PRAYER. 

Though  prayer  should  be  the  key  of  the  day,  and  the  lock  o( 
the  night,  yet  1  hold  it  more  needful  in  the  morning,  than  wher 
our  bodies  do  take  their  repose.  For  howsoever  sleep  be  th< 
image  or  shadow  of  death, — and  when  the  shadow  is  so  near,  thi 
substance  cannot  be  far, — yet  a  man  at  rest  in  his  chamber  is  lik< 
a  sheep  impenned  in  the  fold ;  subject  only  to  the  unavoidabk 
and  more  immediate  hand  of  God :  whereas  in  the  day,  when  b< 
roves  abroad  in  the  open  and  wide  pastures,  he  is  then  exposec 
to  many  more  unthought-of  accidents,  that  contingently  and  casu- 
ally occur  in  the  way :  retiredness  is  more  safe  than  business 
wno  believes  not  a  ship  securer  in  the  bay,  than  in  the  midst  oj 
the  boiling  ocean  ?  Besides,  the  morning  to  the  day,  is  as  youtl 
10  the  life  of  a  man  :  if  that  be  begun  well,  commonly  his  age  h 
virtuous :  otherwise,  God  accepts  not  the  latter  service,  when  his 
enemy  joys  in  the  first  dish.  Why  should  God  take  thy  dry  bones 
when  the  devil  hath  sucked  the  marrow  out  ? 


SAMUEL  BUTLER.     1612—1680. 


While  Andrew  Marvell  was  tlie  leading  prose  wit  of  the  reign  of  Cliarlet 
II.,  Samuel  Butler  was  the  nutlior  of  the  host  burlesque  poem  in  the  Ian 
{^age.  He  was  born  at  Strensham,  in  Worcestershire,  in  1612.  It  canno 
be  ascertained  whether  he  enjoyed  a  university  education  or  not;  but  hii 
writings  show  that  his  scholarship,  however  acquired,  was  both  varied  an^ 
profoimd.  In  early  life  he  was  employed  as  a  clerk  to  the  county  magistrate 
of  Worcestershire,  where  he  enjoyed  ample  leisure  for  reading  and  medita 
tion ;  and  afterwards,  in  the  household  of  tlie  Countess  of  Kent,  where  he  had 
the  use  of  an  ample  library,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  improve.  Hence,  he 
went  into  the  employment  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  one  of  Cromweirs  officen 
where  he  saw  much  of  the  unfavorable  side  of  the  Puritans ;  and  here,  it  ii 
supposed,  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  his  satirical  epic  upon  them.  The 
first  part  of  the  poem  was  publishe<l  three  years  after  the  Restoration ;  and 
though  it  was  the  delight  of  the  court,  and  quoted  everjrwhere  and  in  ail  cir 
(des,  the  poet  reaped  nothing  but  empty  praise.  In  1664,  the  second  part 
was  published,  but  still  no  pecuniary  reward  was  received  from  the  court,  fta 
whom  he  chiefly  wrote,  and  to  whose  gratification  he  chiefly  contributed.  I 
was  not  till  1678  that  the  third  part  appeared,  and  in  1680  he  died,  and  m 
poor  was  he,  that  he  was  buried  at  the  sole  expense  of  a  friend,  in  a  church 
yard,  aflcr  a  place  in  Westminster  Abbey  had  been  refused.  But  what  grati 
tude,  or  any  noble  feeling  could  be  expected  from  Charles  IL,  or  any  of  hh 
licentious  court? 

ThH  poem  o^  "  Hudibras"  is  unique  in  European  literamre.     It  was  evi 
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dently  sugi^ested  by  the  adventures  of  Don  Quixote ;  for  as  Cervantes  sent 
forth  his  hero  upon  a  chivalrous  crusade  to  right  wrongs,  and  redress  griev- 
ances, in  order  to  bring  the  institution  of  chivalry,  of  which  he  claims  to  be 
the  personification,  into  contempt ;  so  Sir  Hudibras,  claiming  to  be  a  represen- 
tative of  the  true  Presbyterian  character,  goes  forth  ^  a  colonelling,"  against  all 
those  popular  sports,  of  which  the  Puritans  of  the  day  had  such  a  holy  horror, 
to  make  this  sect  appear  in  the  most  ridiculous  light  But  the  Puritan  of  But- 
ler is  an  aggravated  caricature,  rather  than  a  faithful  portrait ;'  and  though  tlie 
poem  possesses  **  an  excess  of  wit,  rhymes  the  most  original  and  ingenious, 
and  the  most  apt  and  burlesque  metaphors,  couched  in  an  easy,  gossiping, 
ooUoqiiial  metre ;  yet  it  would  be  as  impossible  to  read  Hudibras  to  an  end 
at  once,  as  to  dine  on  cayenne  or  pickles.  It  administers  no  food  to  the 
higher  and  more  permanent  feelings  of  the  human  mind.  The  moral  comes 
10  be  folt  to  be  without  dignity,  the  wit  without  gayety  or  relief^  the  story  lag- 
ging and  flat  Even  die  rhymes,  amusing  as  they  are,  become,  after  a  time, 
like  the  repetitions  of  a  mimic,  tiresome  and  stale.'* 

DESCRIPTION    OF    HUDIBRAS. 

When  civil  dudgeon  first  grew  high, 
And  men  fell  out,  they  knew  not  why ; 

1  Tbe  fotlowlnf ,  on  the  diaracter  of  the  Purttans,  la  tnken  from  an  article  on  MDton  in  the  4td  toI, 
or  the  Edinburgh  Review ;  an  article  which,  tor  Ita  truth  and  eloquraoib  ttanda  0nt  amonc  the  wrttp 
Ings  of  •*  the  great  esaaytot  of  the  age"— T.  B.  Macaulay. 

"The  Pnrltana  were  men  whoae  mlnda  had  derired  a  peonllar  character  flrom  the  dafljr  oontcmpla- 
ttan  of  eoperlor  beings  and  eternal  Intereats.  Not  content  with  acknowledging,  In  general  terma, 
an  orermllng  Provldcnoe,  they  hahttually  aacrlbed  every  erent  to  the  will  of  the  Great  Being,  tor 
whoae  power  nothing  waa  too  vaat,  for  whoae  tnapeetlon  nothing  waa  too  minute.  To  know  htan,  to 
aerve  htan,  to  enjoy  him,  waa  with  them  the  great  end  of  exlatenoe.  They  rejected  with  contempt  the 
ecremonlDoa  homage  which  other  aecta  aubatltuted  for  the  pure  worablp  of  the  aouL  If  they  were  un- 
aequatnted  with  the  worka  of  pbUosophera  and  poeta,  they  were  deeply  read  In  the  oradea  of  Ood.  If 
thrlr  nMoea  were  not  found  In  the  reglatera  of  heralda,  they  folt  aaaured  that  they  were  recorded  In 
the  Book  of  XJfe.  If  their  atepa  were  not  accompanied  by  a  aplendld  train  of  menlala,  leglona  of 
ataiiatering  angela  had  charge  over  them.  Their  palacea  were  houaea  not  made  with  handa ;  their 
diadems  crowna  of  glory  which  ahould  never  fode  away  i  On  the  rich  and  the  eloquent,  on  noblea 
and  prteata,  they  looked  down  with  contempt:  for  they  eateemed  themsdvea  rich  In  a  more  predoua 
traaaure,  and  eloquent  In  a  more  aubllme  language ;  nobles  by  the  right  of  an  earUer  creation,  and 
priests  by  the  ImpoaiUon  of  a  mightier  hand. 

''The  Puritan,  Indeed,  waa  made  up  of  two  dlflbreni  men;  the  one  aU  aelfabaaement,  penitence, 
gratttude,  passion;  the  other,  proud,  ealnit  Inflexible,  aagadoua.  He  prostrated  hlmaelf  In  the  dust 
before  hla  Maker :  but  be  aet  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  hia  king.  In  his  devotional  retirement,  he 
prayed  with  oonvulstons,  and  groans,  and  tears.  People  who  saw  nothing  of  the  godly  but  their 
BBceuth  vlsNges,  and  heard  nothing  from  them  but  their  groons  and  their  whining  hymns,  might 
iaagta  at  them.  But  those  had  UtUe  reason  to  laugh  who  encountered  them  In  the  hall  of  debate  or 
to  the  fleld  of  battle.  These  Ihnatlcs  brought  to  dvll  and  military  aflhlrs  a  oodneas  of  Judgment, 
aod  an  tnimotablllty  of  purpose,  which  some  writers  have  thought  Inconsistent  with  their  religious 
seal,  but  which  were,  In  foct,  the  necessary  effects  of  It.  Tbe  Intensity  of  their  feelings  on  one  subject 
node  them  tranquil  on  every  other.  One  overpowering  sentiment  had  snt^ected  to  Itself  pity  and 
hktred,  ambition  and  fear.  Death  had  lost  Its  terrors,  and  pleasure  its  charms.  They  had  their 
sHMlBB  and  their  tears,  their  raptures  and  their  sorrows,  but  not  for  the  things  of  thia  world. 

"Such  we  believe  to  have  been  the  character  of  tbe  Puritana.  We  perceive  the  ahaurdlty  of  their 
■annerv.  We  dlalike  the  auUen  gloom  of  their  domestic  hablta.  We  acknowledr»  that  the  tone  of 
tMr  Bolnda  waa  often  li\Jured  by  atraining  after  thinga  too  high  for  mortal  reach :  and  we  know  thai 
tn  tpile  of  thdr  hatred  of  popery,  they  too  often  fell  Into  the  worst  vices  of  that  bod  system,  lntoi»> 
tanee  and  extravagant  austerity.    Tet,  when  aU  circumstances  are  taken  *ntn  oouildanuion,  we  do 

MA  hcafiatr  to  pronounce  them  a  brave^  a  wlso^  an  honest,  and  a  nseftd  boay.** 

2ft» 
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When  hard  words,  jealousies,  and  fears 

Set  folks  together  by  the  ears  *, 

When  gospel-tnimpeter,  surrounded 

With  lon^-ear*d  rout,  to  battle  sounded ; 

And  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic, 

Was  beat  with  fist  instead  of  a  stick  ;> 

Then  did  Sir  Enight>  abandon  dwelling, 

And  out  he  rode  a-colonelling. 

A  wight  he  was,  whose  very  sight  would 

Entitle  him  mirror  of  knighthood, 

That  never  bow'd  his  stubborn  knee* 

To  any  thing  but  chivalry, 

Nor  put  up  blow,  but  that  which  laid 

Right  worshipful  on  shoulder-blade. 

But  here  some  authors  make  a  doubt 

Whether  he  were  more  wise  or  stout ; 

Some  hold  the  one,  and  some  the  other, 

But,  howsoe'er  they  make  a  pother. 

The  difference  was  so  small,  his  brain 

Outweigh'd  his  rage  but  half  a  grain ; 

Which  made  some  take  him  for  a  tool 

That  knaves  do  work  with,  called  a  fool : 

We  grant,  although  he  had  much  wit, 

H'  was  very  shy  of  using  it, 

As  being  loath  to  wear  it  out, 

And  therefore  bore  it  not  about ; 

Unless  on  holidays  or  so. 

As  men  their  best  apparel  do. 

Beside,  'tis  known  he  could  speak  Greek 

As  naturally  as  pigs  squeak ; 

That  Latin  was  no  more  diflicile* 

Than  to  a  blackbird  'tis  to  whistle. 

HIS  LOGIC. 

He  was  in  logic  a  great  critic, 
Profoundly  skilled  in  analytic : 
He  could  distinguish,  and  divide 
A  hair  'twixt  south  and  south-west  side ; 
On  either  which  he  would  dispute, 
Confute,  change  hands,  and  still  confute : 
He'd  undertake  to  prove,  by  fbrce 
Of  argument,  a  man's  no  horse ; 
He'd  prove  a  buzzard  is  no  fowl, 
And  that  a  lord  may  be  an  owl ; 
A  calf  an  alderman,  a  goose  a  justice. 
And  rooks  committee-men  and  trustees. 
He'd  run  in  debt  by  disputation. 
And  pay  with  ratiocination : 

1  The  tpeakliiff  of  c  tUek  at  one  word,  wtth  th«  ■troH  npon  a,  helglitMia  th«  l«itwtiig^  i 
quently  to  rather  an  exoeUency  tten  a  fkulL 

t  Batter*!  hero^  Sir  flBmiifCl  Luke^  wa»  not  only  a  colonel  In  the  parliament  army,  Imt  • 
maifeer^cneral  in  the  eounttea  of  Bedford,  Surrey,  ftc. 

*  That  to,  he  knedod  to  the  king  when  he  knighted  htan,  hot  aeldoa  npon  any  other  i 

«  auwho  Pana  my  of  Don  Onlxole,  *«that  he  to  a  main  eoolard,  UUm  »  hmdy, 
own  mother  tongne  as  wtD  a«  one  of  your  i  «rriry  Dceten  * 
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All  tliis  by  syllogism  true, 

la  moo<l  and  figure  he  would  do. 

For  rhetoric,  be  could  not  ope 

His  mouth,  but  out  diere  flew  a  trope : 

And  when  he  happened  to  break  oflf 

In  th'  middle  of  his  speech,  or  cough, 

H'  had  hard  words  ready  to  show  why, 

And  tell  what  rules  he  did  it  by; 

Else  when  with  greatest  art  he  spoke, 

Youd  think  he  talked  like  other  folk; 

For  all  a  rhetorician's  rules 

Teach  nothing  but  to  name  his  tools. 

But  when  he  pleased  to  show't,  his  speocb. 

In  loAiness  of  sound,  was  rich ; 

A  Babylonish  dialect, 

Which  learned  pedants  much  affect ; 

It  was  a  party-color'd  dress 

Of  patch 'd  and  piebald  languages ; 

Twas  English  cut  on  Greek  and  Latin, 

Like  fustian  heretofore  on  satin; 

It  had  an  odd  promiscuous  tone, 

As  if  h'  had  talked  three  parts  in  one ; 

Which  made  some  think,  when  he  did  gabble 

Th'  had  heard  three  laborers  of  Babel, 

Or  Cerberus  himself  pronounce 

A  leash  of  languages  at  once. 

HIS   MATHEMATICS. 

In  Mathematics  he  was  greatei 
Than  Tycho  Brahe>  or  Erra  Pater  j^ 
For  he,  by  geometric  scale, 
Could  take  the  size  of  pots  of  ale ;' 
Resolved  by  sines  and  tangents  straight 
If  bread  or  butter  wanted  weight; 
And  wisely  tell  what  hour  o*  th'  day 
The  clock  does  strike,  by  algebra. 

HIS   METAPHYSICS. 

Beside,  he  was  a  shrewd  philosopher. 
And  had  read  every  text  and  gloss  over ; 
Whatever  the  crabbod'st  author  hath, 
He  understood  b*  implicit  faith : 
Whatever  sceptic  could  inquire  for. 
For  every  why  he  had  a  wherefore ; 
Knew  more  than  forty  of  them  do. 
As  far  as  words  and  terms  could  go ; 
All  which  he  understood  by  rote, 
And,  as  occasion  served,  would  quote; 
No  matter  whether  right  or  wrong ; 
Tliey  might  be  either  said  or  sung. 


ycho  Brabe  was  nn  eminent  Danlib  mathematidan. 

IV  Bm  PHter,  It  to  thouf  bt  that  Butter  aUuded  to  one  WUUam  UDy,  a  fiunoiu  utndQicr  of 

ttlnai. 

M  ft  Ivrtke  of  tlie  peace,  ht*  bad  a  right  to  Inspect  wdftata  and  meaaui*^ 


*.-:     '-K. 
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His  notions  fitted  things  so  well, 

That  which  was  wliich  he  could  not  tell, 

But  oftentimes  mistook  the  one 

For  th'  other,  as  great  clerks  have  done. 

Ho  knew  what's  what,'  and  that's  as  high 

As  metaphysic  wit  can  fly : 

He  could  raise  scruples  dark  and  nice, 

And  after  solve  'em  in  a  trice  j 

As  if  divinity  had  catch 'd 

The  itch,  on  purpose  to  be  scratch'd ; 

Or,  like  a  mountebank,  did  wound, 

And  stab  herself  with  doubts  profound, 

Only  to  show  with  how  small  pain 

The  sores  of  Faith  are  cured  again ; 

Although  by  woful  proof  we  find 

Tliey  always  leave  a  scar  behind. 

HIS   APPAREL. 

His  doublet  was  of  sturdy  bufl| 
And  though  not  sword,  yet  cudgel-proo^ 
Whereby  'twas  fitter  for  his  use, 
Who  feared  no  blows  but  such  as  bruise. 

His  breeches  were  of  rugged  woollen. 
And  had  been  at  the  siege  of  Bullen ;' 
To  old  King  Harry  so  well  known. 
Some  writers  held  they  were  liis  own : 
Tliough  they  were  lined  with  many  a  piece 
Of  ammunition  bread  and  cheese, 
And  fat  black-puddings,  proper  food 
For  warriors  that  delight  in  blood : 
For,  as  we  said,  he  always  chose 
To  carry  victuals  in  his  hose, 
That  oflen  tempted  rats  and  mice 
The  ammunition  to  surprise ; 
And  when  he  put  a  hand  but  in 
The  one  or  t'otfier  magazine, 
They  stoutly  on  defence  on't  stood. 
And  from  the  wounded  foe  drew  blood. 

Such  arc  a  few  specimens  of  Butler's  wit  as  displayed  in  his  poetry.  The 
«une  vein  runs  through  his  prose  works,  which  were  not  published  till  a  con* 
<iiderable  time  aAer  his  death.     We  can  give  but  one  specimen  :— 

A   SMALL   POET 

Is  one  that  would  fain  make  himself  that  which  nature  never 
meant  him ;  like  a  fanatic  that  inspires  himself  with  hb  <rxn 
whimsies.  He  sets  up  haberdasher  of  small  poetry,  with  a  very 
small  stock,  and  no  credit.  He  believes  it  is  invention  enough  to 
find  out  other  men's  wit ;  and  whatsoever  he  lights  upon,  either 
in  books  or  company,  he  makes  bold  with  as  his  own.     This  he 

*  A  rldlcQle  on  the  aenieleM  questtoni  in  the  common  lyttema  of  logic  «a>  fvif  mi  quUt 
'jamc  the  rommon  proTerblal  exprewlon  of  he  kmowt  wkaVt  what,  to  denoto  a  shrewd  nnk 
'  JkNJlofnc  wuM  bestcged  by  King  Henry  vm^  Jnly  14,  15U,  and  sarrendovd  la 
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)ut8  together  so  untowardly,  that  you  may  perceive  his  own  wit 
las  the  rickets,  hy  the  swelling  disproportion  of  the  joints.  You 
nay  know  his  wit  not  to  be  natural,  *tis  so  unquiet  and  trouble- 
tome  in  him :  for  as  those  that  have  money  but  seldom  are  always 
(baking  their  pockets  when  they  have  it,  so  does  he,  when  he 
hinks  he  has  got  something  that  will  make  him  appear.  He  is 
I  perpetual  talker ;  and  you  may  know  by  the  freedom  of  his 
liscourse  that  he  came  lightly  by  it,  as  thieves  spend  freely  what 
hey  get.  He  is  like  an  Italian  thief,  that  never  robs  but  he  mur- 
iejs,  to  prevent  discovery ;  so  sure  is  he  to  cry  down  the  man 
rom  whom  he  purloins,  that  his  petty  larceny  of  wit  may  pass 
msuspected.  He  appears  so  over-concerned  m  all  men's  wits,  as 
f  they  were  but  disparagements  of  his  own  ;  and  cries  down  all 
Jiey  do,  as  if  they  were  encroachments  upon  him.  He  takes 
jests  from  the  owners  and  breaks  them,  as  justices  do  false 
ireights,  and  pots  that  want  measure.  When  he  meets  with  any 
iiing  that  is  very  good,  he  changes  it  into  small  money,  like  three 
IToaXa  for  a  shilling,  to  serve  several  occasions.  He  disclaims 
study,  pretends  to  take  things  in  motion,  and  to  shoot  flying, 
nrhich  appears  to  be  very  true,  by  his  often  missing  of  his  mark. 
kn  for  epithets,  he  always  avoids  those  that  are  near  akin  to  the 
lense.  Such  matches  are  unlawful,  and  not  fit  to  be  made  by  a 
[I^hristian  poet ;  and  therefore  all  his  care  is  to  choose  out  such  as 
mil  serve,  like  a  wooden  leg,  to  piece  out  a  maimed  verse  that 
(vants  a  foot  or  two,  and  if  they  will  but  rhyme  now  and  then  into 
;he  bargain,  or  run  upon  a  letter,  it  is  a  work  of  supererogation. 
Por  similitudes  he  likes  the  hardest  and  most  obscure  best ;  for 
IS  ladies  wear  black  patches  to  make  their  complexions  seem 
iurer  than  they  are,  so  when  an  illustration  is  more  obscure  than 
:he  sense  that  went  before  it,  it  must  of  necessity  make  it  appear 
dearer  than  it  did ;  for  contraries  are  best  sort  off  with  contraries. 
He  has  found  out  a  new  set  of  poetical  Georgics— a  trick  of  sow- 
ing wit  like  clover-grass  on  barren  subjects,  which  would  yield 
wthing  before.  This  is  very  useful  for  the  times,  wherein,  some 
men  say,  there  is  no  room  left  for  new  invention.  He  will  take 
:bree  grains  of  wit,  like  the  elixir,  and,  projecting  it  upon  the  iron 
ige,  turn  it  immediately  into  gold.  All  the  business  of  mankind 
las  presently  vanished,  the  whole  world  has  kept  hoHday ;  there 
las  been  no  men  but  heroes  and  poets,  no  women  but  nymphs 
uid  shepherdesses ;  trees  have  borne  fritters,  and  rivers  flowed 
plum-porridge.  When  he  writes,  he  commonly  steers  the  sense 
)f  his  lines  by  the  rhyme  that  is  at  the  end  of  them,  as  butchers 
lo  calves  by  the  tail.  For  when  he  has  made  one  line,  which  is 
■asy  enough,  and  has  found  out  some  sturdy  hard  word  that  wil! 
Imt  rhyme,  he  will  hammer  the  sense  upon  it,  like  a  piece  of  hot 
iron  upon  an  anvil,  into  what  form  he  pleases.     There  la  no  kc\. 
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in  the  world  so  rich  in  terms  as  poetry ;  a  whole  dictionary  i 
scarce  able  to  contain  them  ;  for  there  is  hardly  a  pond,  a  sheep 
walk,  or  a  gravel-pit  in  all  Greece,  but  the  ancient  name  of  it  i 
become  a  term  of  art  in  poetry.  By  this  means,  small  poets  haT( 
such  a  stock  of  able  hard  words  lying  by  them,  as  dryades,  haina 
dryades,  aonides,  fauni,  nymphse,  sylvani,  &c.,  that  signify  iw 
thmg  at  all ;  and  such  a  world  of  pedantic  terms  of  the  sam* 
kind,  as  may  serve  to  furnish  all  the  new  inventions  and  "  the 
rough  reformations"  that  can  happen  between  this  and  Plato' 
^reat  year.  • 


SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE.     1605—1682. 

Ohs  of  tlic  most  original  as  well  as  learned  men  of  the  reign  of  Chark 
11^  was  Sir  Tliomas  Browne.  He  was  born  in  London  in  1605,  and  in  168 
ne  entered  Oxford,  intending  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  medicia 
Having  taken  his  degree,  he  practised  physic  for  some  time  in  Oxfordshin 
He  then  went  abroad,  and  travelled  in  France,  Italy,  and  Holland ;  and  i 
Leyden  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic.  Returning  to  England  i 
1634,  he  settled  at  Norwich,  and  on  account  of  his  great  reputation  as  a  iph] 
eician,  he  was,  a  few  years  after,  made  honorary  fellow  of  the  Rojral  CoUefl 
of  Physicians  in  London.  He  was  knighted  in  1671  by  Charles  II.,  in  h: 
progress  through  Norwich,  with  singular  marks  of  consideration ;  and  die 
in  1682. 

The  following  are  the  principal  productions  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  3- 
1.  "  The  ReUgio  Medici,  or  the  Religion  of  a  Physician."  It  is  divided  into  tw 
parts;  tlie  first  containing  his  confession  of  faith,  that  is,  all  his  curious  rel 
gious  opinions  and  feelings  j  the  second,  a  confession  of  charity ;  that  is,  a 
his  human  feelings.'  2.  His  "■  Pseudodoxia  Epidemical"  more  geneiall 
known  by  the  title  of  <*  Browne's  Vulgar  Errors."  This  is  the  most  populi 
of  all  his  works.  Ho  treats  his  subject  very  methodically,  dividing  the  wbol 
into  seven  books,  considering  the  various  errors  as  they  arise  from  mineral 
and  vegetables,  animals,  man,  pictures,  geography,  philosophy,  and  histoi] 
Notwithstanding  tlie  singularity  and  quaintness  which  pervade  this  work,  i 
is  one  that  displays  great  learning  and  penetration,  and  is  very  interesdnf 
3.  Anotlier  production  was  entitled  **  Hydriolaphia,  Urn-Burial ;  or  a  Discoma 
of  the  Sepulchral  Urns  lately  found  in  Norfolk."  **In  this  work,**  says  ai 
able  critic,*  <*  Sir  Thomas  Browne  hath  dared  to  take  the  grave  itself  for  hi 
theme.  He  deals  not  with  death  as  a  shadow,  but  as  a  substantial  reality 
He  dwells  not  on  it  as  a  mere  cessation  of  life— he  treats  it  not  as  a  terribl* 
negation — but  enters  on  its  discussion  as  a  state  with  its  own  solemnities  au 
pf»mps." 

Dr.  Johnson  has  described  Browne's  style  with  much  critical  acumen.  « 1 
1.%"  says  he,  ** vigorous,  but  rugged;  it  is  learned,  but  pedantic;  it  is  deep,  bv 


1  ur  thii,  Dr.  JohnioD,  In  his  life  of  Browne,  thus  remarks :  **  The  Rellglo  Medici  was  no 
published,  Uian  it  excited  the  attention  of  the  public  by  the  novelty  of  paradoxes,  the  dignity  of  «■ 
Unient,  the  quick  succession  of  Images,  the  mulUtude  of  abstruse  allusions^  tha  aoMMj  oT  dlatMlsi 
Unn,  and  the  strength  of  language." 

t  For  an  InteresUng  notice  of  thhi  singular  work,  see  BetroqiecUTa  Sevtow,  L  M. 
aoipe  remMTk*  on  our  author  In  HazUU's  "  Age  of  EUsabetb." 
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obscure ;  it  strike*,  biit  does  not  please ;  it  commands,  but  does  not  allure :  b;t 
tropes  are  baxsh,  and  his  combinations  uncouth.  He  fell  into  an  age  in  which 
our  language  began  to  lose  the  stability  which  it  had  obtained  in  tlie  time  of 
Slizabeth;  and  was  considered  by  every  writer  as  a  subject  on  wliich  he 
odgfa^  try  bis  plastic  skill,  by  moulding  it  according  to  his  own  fancy.  His 
itjrle  isi,  iixleed,  a  tissue  of  many  languages ;  a  mixture  of  heterc^eneous  wordi^ 
biougbt  together  from  distant  regions,  with  terms  originally  appropiiate  to  on« 
^it,  and  drawn  by  violence  into  the  service  of  another." ' 

THOUGHTS  ON  DEATH  AND  IMMORTALITY. 

In  a  field  of  Old  Walsingham,  not  many  months  past,  were 
digged  up  between  forty  and  fifty  ums,  deposited  in  a  dry  and 
sandy  soil,  not  a  yard  deep,  not  far  from  one  another :  not  all 
strictly  of  one  figure,  but  most  answering  these  described  ;  some 
<xmtaining  two  pounds  of  bones,  distinguishable  in  skulls,  ribs, 
jaws,  thigh-bones,  and  teeth,  with  fresh  impressions  of  their  com- 
bustion ;  besides,  the  extraneous  substances,  like  pieces  of  small 
boxes,  or  combs  handsomely  wrought,  handles  of  small  brass  in- 
struments, brazen  nippers,  and  in  one  some  kind  of  opal. 

That  these  were  the  ums  of  Romans,  from  the  common  custom 
and  place  where  they  were  foimd,  is  no  obscure  conjecture ;  not 
&r  from  a  Roman  garrison,  and  but  five  miles  from  Brancaster, 
•et  down  by  ancient  record  under  the  name  of  Brannodunum ; 
and  where  the  adjoining  town,  containing  seven  parishes,  in  no 
very  difilerent  sound,  but  Saxon  termination,  still  retains  the  name 
of  pumham ;  which  being  an  early  station,  it  is  not  improbable  the 
neighbor  parts  were  filled  with  habitations,  either  of  Romans  them- 
aelvesy  or  Britons  Romanised,  which  observed  the  Roman  cus- 
toms.        •        •        « 

What  song  the  sirens  sang,  or  what  name  Achilles  assumed 
when  he  hid  himself  among  women,  though  puzzling  questions, 
arc  not  beyond  all  conjecture.  What  time  the  persons  of  these 
ossuaries  entered  the  famous  nations  of  the  dead,  and  slept  with 
princes  and  counsellors,  might  admit  a  wide  solution.  But  who 
were  the  proprietaries  of  these  bones,  or  what  bodies  these  ashes 
made  op,  were  a  question  above  antiquarianism :  not  to  be  resolved 
by  man,  not  easily  perhaps  by  spirits,  except  we  consult  the  pro- 
Tincial  guardians,  or  tutelary  observators.  Had  they  made  as 
good  proyision  for  their  names,  as  they  have  done  for  their  relics, 

1  BMt  Dr.  Johaaon  hlmaelf  did  not  scniple  to  tnuiifer  to  his  own  pav^a  nuiny  of  Browne'*  rondot 
i;  tor,  M  Cnmberland  truly  My*  of  him, 

**He  (breed  Latlnlims  Into  his  lines, 
Like  raw,  undrUl'd  recrulU.'* 

Browne  to  amoof  my  first  taTorltes.    Rich  In  Tarious  knowledfre,  exaberant  In  eon- 
ecpttons  aad  eonoetts ;  co  itemplatlve,  Unai^natlve,  oflun  truly  great  and  mafnlfloent  In  his  itylr  and 
dovACIeaa,  too  often  blf,  sttfr,  and  kyptr  laH\klk.**-Cblertd9e. 
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they  had  not  so  grossly  erred  in  the  art  of  perpetuation.  But  to 
subsist  in  bones,  and  be  but  pyramidally  extant,  is  a  fallacy  in  du- 
ration.        «         »         « 

But  the  iniquity  of  oblivion  blindly  scattereth  her  poppy,  and 
deals  with  the  memory  of  men  without  distinction  to  merit  of  per- 
petuity. Who  can  but  pity  the  founder  of  the  pyramids  f  He- 
rostratus  lives,  that  burnt  the  temple  of  Diana !  he  is  almost  lost 
that  built  it.  Time  halh  spared  the  epitaph  of  Adrian's  horse, 
confounded  that  of  himself.  In  vain  we  compute  our  felicities  by 
the  advantage  of  our  good  names,  since  bad  have  equal  durations; 
ind  Thersites  is  like  to  live  as  long  as  Agamemnon,  without  the 
favor  of  the  everlasting  register.  Who  knows  whether  the  best 
of  men  be  known,  or  whether  there  be  not  more  remarkable  per- 
sons forgot,  than  any  that  stand  remembered  in  the  known  account 
of  time  ?  The  first  man  had  been  as  unknown  as  the  last,  and 
Methuselah's  long  Hfe  had  been  his  only  chronicle. 

There  is  nothing  strictly  immortal,  but  immortality.  Whaterer 
hath  no  beginning,  may  be  confident  of  no  end.  All  others  hara 
a  dependent  being,  and  within  the  reach  of  destruction,  which  is 
the  peculiar  of  that  necessary  essence  that  cannot  destroy  itself, 
and  the  highest  strain  of  omnipotency,  to  be  so  powerfully  consti- 
tuted, as  not  to  suffer  even  from  the  power  of  itself.  But  the  suffi- 
ciency of  Christian  immortality  frustrates  ail  earthly  glory,  and 
the  quality  of  either  state  after  death  makes  a  folly  of'^posthamoos 
memory. 

•  Man  is  a  noble  animal,  splendid  in  ashes,  and  pompous  in  the 
grave ;  solemnizing  nativities  and  deaths  with  equal  lustre. 

To  subsist  in  lasting  monuments,  to  live  in  their  productions,  to 
exist  in  their  names,  and  predicament  of  chimeras,  was  large  satis- 
faction unto  old  expectations,  and  made  one  part  of  their  Elysiums. 
But  all  this  is  nothing  in  the  metaphysics  of  true  belief.  To  live 
indeed  is  to  be  again  ourselves,  which  being  not  only  a  hope,  but 
an  evidence  in  noble  believers,  it  is  all  one  to  lie  in  St.  Innocent's* 
churchyard,  as  in  the  sands  of  Egj'pt ;  ready  to  be  any  thing  in 
the  ecstasy  of  being  ever,  and  as  content  with  six  foot  as  the  moles 
of  Adrianus.* 


PRIDE. 

I  thank  God  amongst  those  millions  of  vices  I  do  inherit  and 
nold  from  Adam,  I  have  escaped  one,  and  that  a  mortal  enemy  to 
charity,  the  first  ana  father  sin,  not  only  of  man,  but  of  the  devil,— 
pride ;  a  vice  whose  name  is  comprehended  in  a  monosyllable, 
but  in  itf,  nature  not  circumscribed  with  a  world;  I  have  escaped 

1  III  ParU,  where  boJiea  soon  cotiHunia 

s  A  btately  luauholrumi  or  ttepulcluni  pile,  buUt  by  Adrlanas  In  Xomc^  wben  sow 
CMiie  of  »..  ApkcIo 
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it  in  a  condition  that  can  hardly  avoid  it ;  those  petty  acquisitions 
and  reputed  perfections  that  advance  and  elevate  the  conceits  of 
other  men,  add  no  feathers  into  mine.  I  have  seen  a  grammarian 
tour  and  plume  himself  over  a  single  Hne  in  Horace,  and  show 
more  pride  in  the  construction  of  one  ode,  than  the  author  in  the 
composure  of  the  whole  book.  For  my  own  part,  besides  the  jar- 
con  and  patois  of  several  provinces,  I  understand  no  less  than  six 
bnguages  ;  yet  I  protest  I  have  no  higher  conceit  of  myself,  than 
had  our  fathers  before  the  confusion  of  Babel,  when  there  was  but 
one  language  in  the  world,  and  none  to  boast  himself  either  lin- 
guist or  critic. .  I  have  not  only  seen  several  countries,  beheld  the 
nature  of  their  climes,  the  chorography  of  their  provinces,  topo- 
graphy of  their  cities,  but  understood  their  several  laws,  customs, 
and  policies  ;  yet  cannot  all  this  persuade  the  dulness  of  my  spirit 
unto  such  an  opinion  of  myself,  as  I  behold  in  nimbler  and  con- 
ceited heads,  that  never  looked  a  degree  beyond  their  nests.  I 
know  the  names,  and  somewhat  more;  of  all  the  constellations  in  my 
horizon ;  yet  I  have  seen  a  prating  mariner  that  could  only  name 
the  pointers  and  the  North  star,  out-talk  me,  and  conceit  himself 
a  wnole  sphere  above  me.  I  know  most  of  the  plants  of  my  coun- 
try, and  of  those  about  me ;  yet  methinks  I  do  not  know  so  many 
as  when  I  did  but  know  a  hundred,  and  had  scarcely  ever  sim- 
pled  further  than  Cheapside ;  for  indeed  head^  of  capacity,  and 
such  as  are  not  full  with  a  handful,  or  easy  measure  of  knowledge, 
think  they  know  nothing  till  they  know  all ;  which  being  impos- 
sible, they  fall  upon  the  opinion  of  Socrates,  and  only  know  they 
know  not  any  thing.* 


I  §ouu>QTnE«  or  thv  Old  PHiLoaornKR  avd  thv  Tovir«  Ladt. 

1 1**  exclaimed  •  sllver-hended  snfce,  "how  irnrrow  in  the  ntmost  extent  of  human  knowledg*] 
bow  drcmnscrtbed  the  sphere  of  intellectual  exertion  I  I  have  spent  my  life  in  acqaliing  knowledgo^ 
tat  bow  Bttlc  do  I  know  I  The  fiirUicr  I  attempt  to  penetrate  ttie  secrets  of  natarc,  the  more  I  am 
bewildered  and  benighted.  Beyond  a  certain  Ihiilt,  all  is  but  confkision  or  conjecture :  so  that  tbe 
adirmntage  of  the  learned  over  the  Ignorant  constats  greatly  in  having  ascertained  bow  little  is  to  be 
known* 

**It  Is  tme  tbat  I  can  rocasore  the  sun,  and  compute  the  distances  of  the  planets ;  I  can  calcnlate 
fbdr  periodical  movements ;  and  even  ascertain  the  laws  by  which  they  perlbrm  their  sublime  revo 
InCkms:  but  wttb  regard  to  tbetr  construction,  to  the  beings  which  inhabit  them,  of  their  oondltion 
and  eirenmstanoea,  whether  natural  or  moral,  what  do  I  know  more  than  the  clown  r 

■•  I  remark  that  aU  bodies,  unsupported,  IbU  to  the  ground :  and  I  am  taught  to  account  for  this  by 
Ike  law  of  gravitation.  But  what  have  I  gained  here  more  than  a  term  r  Does  it  convey  to  my  mlud 
any  Idem  of  the  nature  of  that  mysterious  and  Invisible  chain  which  draws  all  things  to  a  common 
eentre  f    I  observed  the  efftct,  I  gave  a  name  to  the  cause ;  but  can  I  explain  or  comprehend  It  f 

«  Pursuing  the  tract  of  the  nnturallst,  I  have  learned  to  distinguish  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mW 
neral  kingdoms :  and  to  divide  them  into  their  distinct  tribes  and  thmllies :— but  can  I  tell,  after  aU 
this  toil,  whence  a  single  blade  of  gross  derives  Its  vitality  r— could  the  most  minute  researches  cna- 
Ue  ne  to  dlaeover  the  exqulnltc  pencil  that  paints  and  hinges  the  flower  of  th^  Hekl  t— have  I  ever 
detected  the  secret  that  gives  their  brllUant  dye  to  the  ruby  and  the  emerald,  >r  the  art  that  en<unel« 
'hedelkatesbeUT 

•Akui  tben,  what  have  I  gained  by  my  laborious  researches  but  an  hum'Uatlng  oonvktlAU  Qt  tu') 

26 
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As  a  specimen  of  his  worst  Latinized  English,  we  give  the  following  ftom 
his  « Vulgar  Errors."  He  notices  the  custom  of  foretelling  events  by  spots 
upon  the  nails  in  this  curious  manner  :•— 

That  temperamental  dignotions,  and  conjecture  of  prevalent 
humors,  may  be  collected  from  spots  in  our  nails,  we  are  not 
averse  to  concede.  But  yet  not  ready  to  admit  sundry  divina* 
tions,  vulgarly  raised  upon  them. 

And  again  >^ 

Of  lower  consideration  is  the  common  foretelling  of  strangers 
from  the  fungous  parcel  about  the  wicks  of  candles ;  which  only 
signifieth  a  moist  and  pluvious  ayr  about  them,  hindering  the  aro- 
lation  of  the  light  and  fa  villous  particles. 


IZAA«  WALTON.     1593—1683. 

IzAAK  Waltok,  the  ^  Father  of  Angling,"  was  born  at  Stafibrd,  in  1593. 
Of  his  early  education  little  is  known ;  but  having  acquired  a  moderate  com- 
pctency  in  business  in  London,  as  a  linen-draper,  he  retired  fiom  business  in 
1643,  at  the  age  of  fiHy,  and  lived  forty  years  aAer,  in  uninterrupted  leisure 
dying  in  1683,  in  the  ninedeth  year  of  his  age,  exhibiting  a  striking  proof  how 
much  calm  pursuits,  with  a  mind  pure  and  at  ease,  contribute  to  prolong  the 
period  of  human  existence. 

Walton  is  celebrated  as  a  biographer,  and  particularly  as  an  angler.  His 
first  work  was  the  *<  Life  of  Dr.  John  Donne,"  published  in  1640.  On  the 
death  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  he  published  a  collection  of  his  works,  with  a  life 
prefixed.  His  next  life  was  that  of  Dr.  Richard  Hooker,  author  of  the  **  Ec* 
cicsiastical  Polity ;"  and  soon  after  he  wrote  the  life  of  George  Herbert     All 

wenknen  and  Ignomncer  of  how  little  has  man,  at  his  best  estate,  to  boastr  what  fttUj  in  kiai  to 
glory  In  his  contracted  powers,  or  to  valae  himself  upon  his  imperfbct  acqnialtkma  f* 

**  Well  r*  exclaimed  a  yoang  lady,  Jost  returned  from  school,  "my  education  la  at  Iwt  flnlshed :  te> 
deed  it  would  be  strange.  It,  after  five  years*  hard  application,  any  thing  were  left  ivcoraplete.  Bap> 
pUy  that  Is  all  orer  now ;  and  I  have  noUilng  to  do  but  to  exercise  my  various  aocoiapUshments. 

**  Let  me  see  I— as  to  French,  I  am  mistress  of  that,  and  speak  it,  if  possible,  wSh  more  floency 
Loan  English.  Italian  I  can  read  with  ease,  and  pronounce  very  well ;  as  well,  at  leMf;  and  better, 
than  any  of  my  friends ;  and  that  is  all  one  need  wUh  fbr  in  Italian.  Music  I  have  leamad  tmi am 
pcrliBcUy  sick  of  iL  But,  now  that  we  have  a  grand  piano,  it  will  be  delightfkil  to  play  whes  w  kaw 
company.  I  must  still  conUnne  to  pracUse  a  litUe;— the  only  thing,  I  think,  that  I  need  now  lo  !■• 
prove  myself  in.  And  then  there  are  my  Italian  songs  I  which  everybody  allows  I  sing  wtth  tMl% 
and,  as  It  Is  what  so  ttw  people  can  pretend  to,  I  am  particularly  glad  that  I  can. 

** My  drawings  are  universally  admired;  especially  the  shells  and  flowers;  whidi  ara beaatifhl 
oertainly;  besides  this,  I  have  a  decided  taste  in  all  kinds  of  fkncy  ornaments. 

"And  then  my  dancing  and  waltzing  I  in  which  our  master  himself  owned  that  be  eoold  take  ae 
no  farther  I— Just  the  figure  for  it,  certainly ;  it  woiUd  be  unpardonable  if  I  did  not  exoeL 

"  As  to  common  things,  geography,  and  history,  and  poetry,  and  philosophy,  thank  my  flian,  I 
have  goi  jirough  them  all  I  so  that  I  may  consider  myself  not  only  perftvUy  accomi^lBhed,  but  abo 
thoroaghly  well  informed. 

**  Well,  to  be  sure  bow  much  have  I  ihgged  through ;  the  only  wonder  is,  that  one  head  caa  ci» 
tamltslll" 
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these  were  collected  in  1670,  and  published  in  one  volume.'     It  was  one  of 
Dr.  Johnson^s  most  favorite  books. 

But  the  work  by  which  he  is  most  known  is,  "  The  Complete  Angler,  or 
Contemplative  Man's  Recreation,"  a  work,  which,  to  use  the  words  of  Sir 
Harris  Nkwlas,  «  whether  considered  as  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  angling,  or  a 
beautiful  pastoral,  abounding  in  exquisite  descriptions  of  rural  scenery,  io 
•entiraents  of  the  purest  morality,  and  in  unaffected  love  of  the  Creator  and 
his  works,  has  long  been  ranked  among  the  most  popular  compositions  in  oiu 
language."  In  writing  it,  he  says,  he  made  a  **  recreation  of  a  recreation,'* 
and,  by  mingling  innocent  mirth  and  pleasant  scenes  with  the  graver  parts 
of  his  discourse,  he  designed  it  as  a  picture  of  his  own  disposition.  The  work 
iSf  indeed,  essentially  autobiographical  in  spirit  and  execution.  It  is  in  the 
Ibrm  of  a  dialogue ;  a  Hunter  and  a  Falconer  are  introduced  as  parties  in  it, 
but  the  whole  interest  of  the  piece  centres  in  the  venerable  and  complacent 
Piscator.  The  three  meet  accidentally  near  London,  on  a  <*  fine  fVesh  May" 
morning,  and  they  agree  each  to  **  commend  his  recreation"  or  favorite  pur- 
suit Piscator  allows  the  Falconer*  to  take  the  lead,  who  thus  commends  tha 
sport  of  his  choice : — 

And  first  for  the  element  that  I  use  to  trade  in,  which  is  the  air ; 
an  element  of  more  worth  than  weight,  an  element  that  douhtless 
exceeds  both  the  earth  and  water :  for  though  I  sometimes  deal 
in  both,  yet  the  air  is  most  properly  mine  ;  I  and  my  hawks  use 
that,  and  it  yields  us  most  recreation  :  it  stops  not  the  high  soar- 
ing of  my  noble,  generous  falcon :  in  it  she  ascends  to  such  an 
height  as  the  dull  eyes  of  beasts  and  fish  are  not  able  to  reach  to ; 
their  bodies  are  too  gross  for  such  high  elevations.  In  the  air,  my 
troops  of  hawks  soar  up  on  high,  and  when  they  are  lost  in  the 
sifi^ht  of  men,  then  they  attend  upon  and  converse  with  the  gods. 
Therefore  I  think  my  eagle  is  so  justly  styled  Jove's  servant  in 
ordinary :  and  that  very  falcon,  that  I  am  now  going  to  see,  de- 
serves no  meaner  a  title,  for  she  usually  in  her  flight  endangers 
herself,  like  the  son  of  Daedalus,  to  have  her  wings  scorched  by 

1  ''Tbe  Live*  of  Dr.  John  Donne;  Sir  Henry  Wotton;  Mr.  Richard  Hooker;  Mr.  Oeorge  Herbert 
and  Dr.  Bobert  8tnderton,  by  Isaak  Walton ;  with  Note*  and  the  lift  of  tha  Author,  by  Thoma* 
Xoocl^  D.  D."    Beat  edition  of  a  moat  admirable  book. 

t  Falconry,  or  the  aK  of  training  hawks  so  that  Uiey  woald  catch  other  birds,  was  a  fhvorlte  sport 
with  tbe  Bngliah  down  to  the  middle  of  the  serenteenth  century.    Durinff  the  relfns  of  EllxabeCh 
and  Jamea  L,  the  rate  for  it  was  so  anlrersal,  that  no  one  could  have  the  smallest  pretensions  to  the 
charaelcr  of  a  gentleman  who  kept  not  a  ''cast'*  of  hawks;  wlUeh  term  was  applied  to  any  num« 
ber  of  hawks  kept  by  one  person,  and  was  no  more  definite  than  the  term  "  pack**  applied  tn  Iiounds. 
It  waa  a  very  expensive  diversion,  and  frequenUy  involved  those  who  were  not  opulent  In  uttri 
fntn.  Tor  instance,  in  the  reign  of  James  L,  a  person  gave  one  thousand  pounds  for  a  cast  of  twwkb 
fhe  tntniog  of  hawka,  aa  might  weU  be  supposed,  was  a  work  of  great  labor  and  dilBculty,  and  bi 
who  poaacssed  great  skill  in  the  art  was  highly  prixed.    They  were  taught  to  render  perfect  obe 
ilenoe  to  the  voloe,  and  this  was  called  "manning,"  or  "luring;"  and  to  fly  after  diflbrent  birds, 
which  waa  oaUed  **  flying.**    When  not  flying  at  their  game  they  were  "hooded,**  having  a  little  ca|< 
drawn  over  their  head.    When  taken  upon  the  "flat,**  the  term  used  for  carrying  them  m  the  hand. 
Ihey  had  strapo  of  leather,  called  "  Jesaes,"  put  about  their  legs,  to  which  I>ells  were  also  attached 
Tto  one  of  the  "Jcases"  was  tied  a  long  thread,  by  whk^  tbe  bird  was  drawn  baeli,  aflrr  being  per* 
Mtttad  to  fly,  whieh  was  called  the  "rrclaiming"  of  the  hawk.   For  a  m)re  Aill  account  of  thia  diver 
•ion,  read  Idaho's  "Shakspet  re  and  his  Timea,"  vol.  L  p  U»~t7S. 
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the  6un*s  heat,  she  flies  so  near  it ;  but  her  mettle  makes  he 
careless  of  danger ;  for  then  she  Jieeds  nothing,  but  makes  he 
nunble  pinions  cut  the  fluid  air,  and  so  makes  her  highway  ove 
the  steepest  mountains  and  deepest  rivers,  and  in  her  gloriou 
career  looks  with  contempt  upon  those  high  steeples  and  magnif 
cent  palaces  which  we  adore  and  wonder  at ;  from  which  heigli 
I  can  make  her  to  descend  by  a  word  from  my  mouth,  which  sh* 
both  kno\vs  and  obeys,  to  accept  of  meat  from  my  hand,  to  owi 
me  for  her  master,  to  go  home  with  me,  and  be  wilhng  the  nei 
day  to  afl[brd  me  the  like  recreation. 

Nay  naore,  the  very  birds  of  the  air,  those  that  be  not  hawks 
are  both  so  many,  and  so  useful  and  pleasant  to  mankind,  that 
must  not  let  them  pass  without  some  observations.  •  • 
As  first,  the  lark,  when  she  means  to  rejoice  ;  to  cheer  herself  ani 
those  that  hear  her,  she  then  quits  the  earth,  and  sings  as  she  as 
cends  higher  into  the  air ;  and  having  ended  her  hearenly  em 
ployment,  grows  then  mute  and  sad  to  think  she  must  descend  t 
the  dull  earth,  which  she  would  not  touch  but  from  necessity.* 

How  do  the  blackbird  and  thrassel  with  their  melodious  voice, 
bid  welcome  to  the  cheerful  spring,  and  in  their  fixed  month 
warble  forth  such  ditties  as  no  art  or  instrument  can  reach  to  1 

Nay,  the  smaller  birds  also  do  the  hke  in  their  particular  sea 
sons,  as  namely,  the  leverock,  the  tit-lark,  the  little  linnet,  and  thi 
honest  robin,  that  loves  maakind  both  alive  and  dead. 

But  the  nightingale,"  another  of  my  airy  creatures,  breathei 
such  sweet  loud  music,  out  of  her  Httle  instrumental  throat,  that  i 
might  make  mankind  to  think  miracles  are  not  ceased.  He  tha 
at  midnight,  when  the  very  laborer  sleeps  securely,  should  heaj 
as  I  have,  very  often,  the  clear  airs,  the  sweet  descants,  the  natura 
rising  and  falling,  the  doubling  and  redoubling  of  her  voice,  migh 
well  be  lifted  above  earth,  and  say.  Lord,  what  music  hast  thoi 
provided  for  the  saints  in  heaven,  when  thou  aflbrdest  bad  mer 
such  music  on  earth  ! 

This  for  the  birds  of  pleasure,  of  which  very  much  more  migbi 
be  said.  My  next  shall  be  of  birds  of  political  use  :  I  think  'tii 
not  to  be  doubted  that  swallows  have  been  taught  to  carry  letteri 
between  two  armies.  But  it  is  certain,  that  when  the  Turks  be- 
sieged Malta  or  Rhodes,  I  now  remember  not  which   it  was 


1  «*  What  can  be  more  dclishtfui  than  this  description  of  the  lark  I  In  an  the  poeta  there  la  notMm 
aatd  of  the  lark  or  of  the  ntffhtinsalo  comparable  to  this  exquisite  paamge  of  our  ploui  author.  Tb 
thiaaitcl  In  the  sonr-thrash;  leverock  l»  a  name  slUl  used  in  Scotland  Ibr  the  skylark;  and  tha 
aess  of  the  robin  fbr  churchyards  Is  well  known.**— AmeHean  BdHor  qf  WaUom. 

t  What  a  (ifivorlte  the  nightingale  has  been  with  the  best  poets,  ancient  and  modem  I   Honer. ' 
CTttua.  VlreiL  and  Horace  have  sung  its  praiseii;  Milton  luis  shown  Itis  regard  Ibr  ft  tn 
passagfs,  and  in  a  sonnet  dodicatf^l  to  it ;  ThumKon,  tlic  poet  of  nature,  has  cdebrnlni  tt;  and  On] 
MS  remembered  it  in  his  ode  to  Spring.   But  which  of  these  lias  any  thing  superior  to  thla  i 
tiful  df-mcripttoa  of  tt  by  our  autlior  f 
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pigeons  are  then  related  to  carry  and  recarry  letters.  And  Mr. 
Q.  Sandys,*  in  his  travels,  relates  it  to  be  done  between  Aleppo 
and  Babylon.  But  if  that  be  disbelieved,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  the  dove  was  sent  out  of  the  ark  by  Noah,  to  give  him  notice 
of  landf  when  to  him  all  appeared  to  be  sea,  and  the  dove  proved 
a  faithful  and  comfortable  messenger.  And  for  the  sacrifices  of 
the  law,  a  pair  of  turtle-doves  or  young  pigeons  were  as  well  ac- 
cepted as  costly  bulls  and  rams.  And  when  God  would  feed  the 
prophet  Elijah,  after  a  kind  of  miraculous  manner,  he  did  it  by 
ravens,  who  brought  him  meat  morning  and  evening.  Lastly,  the 
Holy  Ghost,  when  he  descended  visibly  upon  our  Saviour,  did  it 
by  assuming  the  shape  of  a  dove.'  And  to  conclude  this  part  of 
my  discourse,  pray  remember  these  wonders  were  done  by  birds 
of  the  air,  the  element  in  which  they  and  I  take  so  much  pleasure. 
There  is  also  a  little  contemptible  winged  creature,  an  inhabit- 
ant of  my  aerial  element,  namely,  the  laborious  bee,  of  whose  pru- 
dence, policy,  and  regular  government  of  their  own  conmionwealth, 
I  might  say  much,  as  also  of  their  several  kinds,  and  how  useful 
their  honey  and  wax  is,  both  for  meat  and  medicines  to  mankind ; 
bat  I  will  leave  them  to  their  sweet  labor,  without  the  least  dis- 
turbance, believing  them  to  be  all  very  busy  at  this  very  time 
amongst  the  herbs  and  flowers  that  we  see  nature  puts  forth  this 
May-morning. 

Yenator  then  takes  his  turn— <liscoursing  largely  upon  the  rich  bounty  of 
the  eartli  on  which  he  hunts,  as  "  bringing  forth  herbs,  flowers,  and  fruits, 
both  for  physic  and  the  pleasure  of  mankind,"  and  concludes  by  **  enlarging 
liimself  in  tlie  commendation  of  hunting,  and  of  the  noble  hound  especially, 
u  also  of  the  docibleness  of  dogs  in  general."  Afler  a  few  preliminary  re- 
marks, the  **  honest  angler"  thus  breaks  forth : — 

And  now  for  the  water,  the  element  that  I  trade  in.  The  water 
Is  the  elaest  daughter  of  the  creation,  the  element  upon  which  the 
ipirit  of  God  did  first  move,  the  element  which  God  commanded 
to  bring  forth  living  creatures  abundantly ;  and  without  which, 
those  that  inhabit  the  land,  even  all  creatures  that  have  breath  in 
their  nostrils,  must  suddenly  return  to  putrefaction.'  Moses,  the 
great  lawgiver,  and  chief  philosopher,  skilled  in  all  the  learning 
of  the  Egyptians,  who  was  called  the  friend  of  Gk)d,  and  knew  the 
mind  of  the  Almighty,  names  this  element  the  first  in  the  crea- 
tion; this  is  the  element  upon  which  the  spirit  of  God  did  first 
move,  and  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  creation :  many  philobo- 
phers  have  made  it  to  comprehend  all  the  other  elements,  and 
must  allow  it  the  chiefest  in  the  mixtion  of  all  living  creatures. 
The  water  is  more  productive  than  the  earth.     Nay,  the  earth 


I  ftoe  a  notloe  of  ttndys*  TtrvfIb,  p.  IM. 

fl  Tte  ETaageMit  doec  not  mean  that  the  Holy  Oboat  aatnmfid  the  tarn  of  a  do  vr,  b«t  dei^cadni 
•Mfftef.  gently  fluttenng  Uke  a  dove. 

U  QG» 
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hath  no  fruitfulness  without  showers  or  dews  ;  for  all  the  herbs* 
and  flowers,  and  fruits  are  produced  and  thrive  by  the  water. 
Then  how  advantageous  is  the  sea  for  our  daily  traffic:  without 
which  we  could  not  now  subsist !  How  does  it  not  only  furnish 
us  with  food  and  physic  for  the  bodies,  but  with  such  obsenratioDs 
for  the  mind  as  ingenious  persons  would  not  want ! 

Piacator  then  discourses  most  interestingly  upon  the  vnriety  of  the  fish,  ami 
of  its  use  to  man ;  not  forgetting,  in  speaking  of  the  honesty  of  his  calling,  to 
mention  tliat  "the  Apostles  Peter,  James,  and  John,  were  all  fiyliers.*'  So  ex- 
cellent and  convincing  is  his  discourse,  that  Venator  is  fairly  won  over,  and 
finys  to  him,  "  If  you  will  but  meet  me  to-morrow,  at  the  time  ami  place  ap- 
fKiinted,  and  be&tow  one  day  with  mo  in  hunting  tlie  otter,  I  will  dedicate 
the  next  two  days  to  wait  upon  you,  and  we  two,  for  that  time,  will  do  iio- 
tliiiig  but  angle,  and  talk,  of  llsh  and  fishing/'  This  is  agreed  to,  and  in  the 
fourth  dialogue  or  chapter,  while  tliey  are  engaged  earnestly  in  angling  Vox 
trout,  Piscator  tlius  speaks : — 

Look  !  under  that  broad  beech-tree  I  sat  down,  when  I  was  last 
this  way  a-fishing,  and  the  birds  in  the  adjoining  groves  seemed 
to  have  a  friendly  contention  with  an  echo,  whose  dead  voice 
seemed  to  live  in  a  hollow  tree,  near  to  the  brow  of  that  primrose 
hill:  there  I  sat  viewing  the  silvenstreams  glide  silently  towards 
their  centre,  the  tempestuous  sea ;  yet  sometimes  opposed  by  rug- 
ged roots  and  pebble  stones,  which  broke  their  waves  and  tamed 
them  into  foam  :  and  sometimes  I  beguiled  time  by  viewing  the 
harmless  lambs,  some  leaping  securely  in  the  cool  shade,  whilst 
others  sported  themselves  in  the  cheerful  sun ;  and  saw  others 
craving  comfort  from  the  swollen  udders  of  their  bleating  dams.* 
As  I  thus  sat,  these  and  other  sights  had  so  fully  possessed  my 
soul  with  content,  that  I  thought,  as  the  poet  has  happily  ex- 
pressed it, 

I  was  for  tliat  time  lifted  alx)ve  earth ; 

And  possessd  joys  not  promised  in  my  birth. 

As  I  left  this  place  and  entered  into  the  next  field,  a  second 
pleasure  entertained  me  ;  it  was  a  handsome  milk-maid,  that  had 
not  yet  attained  so  much  age  and  wisdom  as  to  load  her  raind  with 
any  fears  of  many  things  that  will  never  be,  as  too  many  men  too 
often  do ;  but  she  cast  away  all  care,  and  sung  like  a  nightingale ; 
her  voice  was  good,  and  the  ditty  fitted  for  it :  it  was  that  smooth 
song,  which  was  made  by  Kit  Marlow,*  now  at  least  fifty  yean 
ai^o ;  and  the  milk-maid's  mother  sung  an  answer  to  it,  which  was 
made  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,"  in  his  younger  days. 

Thry  were  old-fashioned  poetry,  but  choicely  good ;  I  think 
imirh  U'tter  than  the  strong  lines  that  are  now  m  fashion  in  this 
••riiiciil  age.     Look  yonder!  on  my  word,  yonder  they  both  be 

1  ThU  1k«uUAU  deM-ripUon  It  almMt  word  tor  word  from  Hr  PhUlp  81dDey*s  « AraidlK.*'  ti «  y.  tl 
»  *•<•  P  'T.  S  Bee  p.  l*f. 
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a-milking  again.     I  will  give  her  the  chub,  and  persuade  them  to 
sing  those  two  songs  to  us. 

GKxi  speed  you,  good  woman  !  I  have  been  a-fishing,  and  am 
going  to  Bleak-hall,  to  my  bed ;  and  having  caught  more  fish 
than  will  sup  myself  and  my  friend,  I  will  bestow  this  upon  you 
and  your  daughter,  for  I  use  to  sell  none. 

Milk'Woman,  Marry,  God  requite  you,  sir,  and  we'll  eat  it 
cheerfully ;  and  if  you  come  this  way  a-fishing  two  months  hence, 
a  grace  of  God,  I'll  give  you  a  syllabub  of  new  verjuice  in  a  new- 
made  haycock  for  it,  and  my  Maudlin  shall  sing  you  one  of  her 
best  ballads ;  for  she  and  I  both  love  all  anglers,  they  be  such 
honest,  civil,  quiet  men :  in  the  mean  lime  will  you  drink  a  draught 
of  red  cow's  milk?  You  shall  have  it  freely. 

Piscaior,  No,  I  thank  you;  but  I  pray  do  us  a  courtesy, 
that  shaU  stand  you  and  your  daughter  in  nothing,  and  yet  we 
will  think  ourselves  still  something  in  your  debt :  it  is  but  to  sing 
us  a  song  that  was  sung  by  your  daughter  when  I  last  past  over 
this  meadow,  about  eight  or  nine  days  since. 

Alilk'Woman,  What  song  was  it,  I  pray  ?  Was  it  Come,  shep- 
herds, deck  your  herds?  or,  v^«  at  noon  Dulcina  rested?  or, 
PhiUida  flouts  me  ?  or,  Chevy-chase  ?  or,  Johnny  Armstrong  ? 
or,  Troy-tonm? 

Piscator.  No,  it  is  none  of  those  ;  it  is  a  song  that  your  daugh 
ter  sung  the  first  part,  and  you  sung  the  answer  to  it. 

Milk-woman,  Oh,  I  know  it  now ;  I  learned  the  first  part  in  my 
golden  age,  when  I  was  about  the  age  of  my  poor  daughter,  and 
the  latter  part,  which  indeed  fits  me  best  now,  but  two  or  three 
years  ago,  when  the  cares  of  the  world  began  to  take  hold  of  me : 
but  jou  shall,  God  willing,  hear  them  both,  and  sung  as  well  as 
we  can ;  for  we  both  love  anglers.  Come,  Maudlin,  sing  the  first 
part  to  the  gentleman  with  a  merry  heart,  and  I'll  sing  the  second 
when  you  have  done. 

Here  follows  the  milk-maid's  song,  "  Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love," 
after  which  Venator  speaks: 

Venator,  Trust  me,  master,  it  is  a  choice  song,  and  sweetly 
sung  by  honest  Maudlin.  I  now  see  it  was  not  without  causo 
that  our  good  queen  Elizabeth  did  so  often  wish  herself  a  milk- 
maid all  the  month  of  May,  because  they  are  not  troubled  with 
fears  and  cares,  but  sing  sweetly  all  the  day,  and  sleep  securely 
all  the  night;  and  without  doubt,  honest,  innocent,  pretty  Maudlin 
does  so.  I'll  bestow  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  milk-maid's  wish^ 
upon  her,  "  That  she  may  die  in  the  spring,  and,  being  dead, 
may  have  good  store  of  flowers  stuck  round  about  her  winding- 
•heeU" 

1  See  pof*  It7. 
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Then  comes  the  milk-maid's  mother's  answer,  «*  If  all  the  world  and  lore 
were  young,"  which  done,  the  mother  adds : 

Well,  I  have  done  my  song ;  but  stay,  honest  anglers,  for  I  will 
make  Maudlin  to  sing  you  one  short  song  more.  Maudlin,  sing 
that  song  that  you  sung  last  night  when  young  Coridon  the  shep- 
herd played  so  purely  on  his  oaten  pipe  to  you  and  your  cousin 
Betty. 

Maudlin.  I  will,  mother. 

I  married  a  wife  of  late — 

The  more's  my  unliappy  fate,  &c. 

Piacator,  Well  sung,  good  woman  ;  I  thank  you.  1*11  give  you 
another  dish  of  fish  one  of  these  days,  and  then  beg  another  song 
of  you.  Come,  scholar,  let  Maudlin  alone :  do  not  you  ofier  to 
spoil  her  voice.  Look,  yonder  comes  mine  hostess  to  call  us  to 
supper.     How  now !  is  my  brother  Peter  come  T 

Hostess,  Yes,  and  a  friend  with  him ;  they  are  both  ^lad  to 
hear  that  you  are  in  these  parts,  and  long  to  see  you,  and  long  to 
be  at  supper,  for  they  be  very  hungry. 

The  following  most  beautiful  exhortation  to  contentment,  which  comes  fircmi 
the  mouth  of  Piscator,  is  a  perfect  gem.  Who  would  not  be  wiser  and  better 
for  reading  it  every  day  ?  Walton's  own  life  seems  to  have  illustrated,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  character  he  here  describes — t^The  meek,  who  shall 
inherit  die  earth." 

CONTENTMENT. 

I  knew  a  man  that  had  health  and  riches,  and  several  houses, 
all  beautiful  and  ready  furnished,  and  would  often  trouble  himself 
and  family  to  be  removing  from  one  house  to  another ;  and  being 
asked  by  a  friend  why  he  removed  so  oflen  from  one  house  to 
another,  replied,  "  It  was  to  find  content  in  some  of  them."  But 
his  friend,  knowing  his  temper,  told  him,  **  If  he  would  find  con- 
tent in  any  of  his  houses,  he  must  leave  himself  behind  him ;  for 
content  will  never  dwell  but  in  a  meek  and  quiet  souL"  And  this 
may  appear,  if  we  read  and  consider  what  our  Saviour  says  in  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel,  for  he  there  says, "  Blessed  be  the  merciful,  for 
they  shall  obtain  mercy.  Blessed  be  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they 
shall  see  God.  Blessed  be  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  And  blessed  be  the  meek,  for  they  shall 
possess  the  earth."  Not  that  the  meek  shall  not  also  obtain 
mercy*  and  see  God,  and  be  comforted,  and  at  last  come  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  he,  and  he  only,  pos- 
sesses the  earth,  as  he  goes  toward  that  kingdom  of  heaven,  by 
being  humble  and  cheerful,  and  content  with  what  his  good  God 
has  allotted  him.  He  has  no  turbulent,  repining,  vexatious 
'hough ts   that  he  deserves  better ;  nor  is  vexed  when   he  set»s 
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others  possessed  of  more  honor  or  more  riches  than  his  wise  QoA 
has  allotted  for  his  share ;  but  he  possesses  what  he  has  with  a 
meek  and  contented  quietness,  such  a  quietness  as  makes  his  very 
dreams  pleasing,  both  to  God  and  himself.* 


ROBERT  LEIGirrON.     1G13— 1684. 

This  eminent  divine  was  bom  in  London  in  1613,  and  educated  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  first  settled  as  a  Presbyterian  clergyman 
in  a  small  church  near  Edinburgh ;  but  being  disapproved  of  by  his  breth- 
Ten,  because  he  did  not  sufficiently  "preach  to  the  times,"  he  resigned  his 
liring,  and  soon  after  was  chosen  principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
When  Charles  II.  resolved  to  make  the  attempt  to  introduce  episcopacy  into 
Scotland,  Leighton  was  induced  to  accept  a  bishopric,  but  he  chose  the  hum- 
blest of  the  whole,  tliat  of  Dumblane,  and  would  not  join  in  the  pompous 
entry  of  hia  brethren  into  Edinburgh.  On  the  contrar}',  he  conducted  himself 
with  80  much  moderation  and  humility,  that  he  won  the  affections  of  even  the 
most  rigid  Presbyterians.  Subsequently,  when  the  court  of  Charles  IL,  failing 
10  attain  their  object  by  cruelty  and  butchery,  resolved  to  accomplish  it 
moie  in  the  Mray  of  persuasiveness  and  gentleness,  Leighton  was  induced  to 
•ooept  the  archbishopric  of  Glasgow.  Still  he  found  it  an  afiair  of  contention 
little  suited  to  his  habits  or  turn  of  mind ;  accordingly  he  resigned  his  situation, 
and  retired  to  the  county  of  Sussex  ia  England,  where  he  ended  liis  days  in 
1684.« 

The  following  character  of  this  most  excellent  man  is  given  by  Bishop  Bur- 
net, in  his  "History  of  His  Own  Times."  "  He  had  great  quickness  of  parti, 
a  lively  apprehension,  with  a  charming  vivacity  of  thought  and  expression. 
He  had  the  greatest  command  of  the  purest  Latin  tliat  ever  I  knew  in  any 
man.  He  was  a  master  both  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  of  tlio  whole  com- 
pass of  theological  learning,  chiefly  in  the  study  of  tlie  Scriptures.  But  tliat 
which  excelled  all  the  rest  was,  he  was  possessed  with  the  highest  and  no- 
blest sense  of  divine  things  that  I  ever  saw  in  any  man.  Ho  hf\d  no  regard 
to  his  person,  unless  it  was  to  mortify  it  by  a  constant  low  diet,  tLat  was  like 
a  perpetual  fast  He  had  a  contempt  both  of  wealth  and  reputation.  He 
seemed  to  have  the  lowest  thoughts  of  himself  possible,  and  to  desire  that  all 
odier  persons  should  think  as  meanly  of  him  as  he  did  himself.  He  bore  all 
sorts  of  ill  usage  and  reproach  like  a  man  tliat  took  pleasure  in  it  Hl  had 
10  subdued  the  natural  heat  of  his  temper,  that  in  a  great  variety  of  accidents, 
and  in  a^course  of  twenty-two  years'  intimate  conversation  with  him,  1  nevei 
oibserred  the  least  sign  of  passion  but  upon  one  single  occasion.  He  brought 
himself  into  so  composed  a  gravity,  that  I  never  saw  him  laugh,  and  but  sel* 
dom  smile.    And  he  kept  himself  in  such  a  constant  recollection,  that  I  du 

1  The  cdldoiw  of  Walton's  **  Angler"  are  alnoiit  innumerable ;  but  the  moat  t?]endid  la  that  bjr  Su* 

Bania  Nksolaa,  pubUahed  by  Plckerlnf,  London,  IMS,  In  one  tall,  Imperial  ocUvo,  with  numeroua 

Bat  the  American  reader  baa  nothing  more  to  desire  than  the  beautiful  edition  recently  pub* 

I  by  waey  ft  Putnam,  prepared  with  great  learning  and  taate  by  the  **  Amertoan  Editor,**  wsU 

to  be  the  Bcr.  Oeorge  W.  Bcthune,  D.  D. 

S  Colcfidse*a  "  Aid*  to  BcflecUoo**  haa  for  ita  fbundoUon  aelectiona  from  the  writlnga  of  Lei^ito«; 

idl  aoW  roUkr,  is  poaaess  tbyaelf  of  it,  an*}  make  the  ricli  treasure  thy  manual. 
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not  remember  that  ever  I  heard  him  say  one  idle  word.  There  was  a  visibla 
tendency  in  all  he  said  to  raise  his  own  mind,  and  those  he  conversed  with, 
to  serioas  reflections.  He  seemed  to  be  in  a  perpetual  meditation.  Has 
preaching  had  a  sublimity  both  of  thought  and  expression  in  it  The  grace 
and  gravity  of  his  pronunciation  was  such,  that  few  heard  him  without  a  very 
sensible  emotion :  I  am  sure  I  never  did.  His  style  was  rather  too  fine ;  but 
there  was  a  majesty  and  beauty  in  it  that  left  so  deep  an  impression,  tliat  I 
cannot  yet  forget  tlie  sermons  I  heard  him  preach  tlurty  years  ago.  And  yet 
with  this  he  seemed  to  look  on  himself  as  so  ordinary  a  preacher,  that  while 
he  had  a  cure,  he  was  ready  to  employ  all  otliers.  And  when  he  was  a 
bishop,  he  chose  to  preach  to  small  auditories,  and  would  never  give  notice 
beforehand :  he  had,  indeed,  a  very  low  voice,  and  so  could  not  be  heard  by  « 
great  crowd." 

DESPISE    NOT  THE   LEAST. 

We  are  to  observe  and  to  respect  the  smallest  good  that  is  it 
any.  Although  a  Christian  be  never  so  base  in  his  outward  con- 
dition in  body  or  mind,  of  very  mean  intellectual  and  natural  en- 
dowments ;  yet  they  that  know  the  worth  of  spiritual  thins^s  will 
esteem  the  grace  of  God  that  is  in  him,  in  the  midst  of  all  those 
disadvantages,  as  men  esteem  a  pearl,  though  in  a  rough  shell. 
Grace  carries  still  its  own  worth,  though  under  a  deformed  body 
and  ragged  gannents ;  yea,  though  they  have  but  a  small  measure 
of  that  either ;  yea,  the  very  lowest  degree  of  grace,  as  a  pearl  of 
the  least  size,  or  a  small  piece  of  gold,  yet  men  will  not  throw  it 
away.  But,  as  they  say,  the  least  shavings  of  gold  are  worth  the 
keeping.  The  Jews  would  not  willingly  tread  upon  the  smallest 
piece  of  paper  in  their  way,  but  took  it  up ;  for  possibly,  say  they, 
the  name  of  God  may  be  on  it.  Though  there  was  a  littte  super- 
stition in  that,  yet  truly  there  is  nothing  but  good  religion  in  ity  if 
we  apply  it  to  men.  Trample  not  on  any ;  there  may  be  some 
work  of  grace  there  that  thou  knowest  not  of.  The  name  of  God 
may  be  written  upon  that  soul  thou  treadcst  on. 

THE    BEASTS    WITHIN    US. 

What,  you  will  say,  have  I  beasts  within  me  T  Yes ;  you  hare 
beasts,  and  a  vast  number  of  them.  And  that  you  may  not  think 
I  intend  to  insult  you,  is  anger  an  inconsiderable  beast,  svhen  it 
barks  in  your  heart  ?  What  is  deceit,  when  it  lies  hid  in  a  cun- 
ning: mind ;  is  it  not  a  fox  ?  Is  not  the  man  who  is  furiously  bent 
tipon  calumny,  d  scorpion  T  Is  not  the  person  who  is  eagerly  set 
on  resentment  and  revenge,  a  most  venomous  viper?  What 
do  you  say  of  a  covetous  man ;  is  he  not  a  ravenous  wolf?  And 
is  not  the  luxurious  man,  as  the  prophet  expresses  it,  a  neighing 
horse  T  Nay,  there  is  no  wild  beast  but  is  found  within  us.  And 
do  you  consider  yourself  as  lord  and  prince  of  the  wild  beasts,  be- 
cause you  command  those  that  are  without,  though  yon  never 
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think  of  subduing  or  setting  bounds  to  those  that  are  within  you  ? 
What  advantage  have  you  by  your  reason,  which  enables  you  to 
overcome  lions,  if,  after  all,  you  yourself  are  overcome  by  anger? 
To  what  purpose  do  you  rule  over  the  birds,  and  catch  them  with 
eins,  if  you  yourself,  with  the  inconstancy  of  a  bird,  or  hurried 
hither  and  tnither,  and  sometimes  flying  high,  are  ensnared  by 
pride,  sometimes  brought  down  and  caught  by  pleasure  ?  But,  as 
it  is  shameful  for  him  who  rules  over  nations  to  be  a  slave  at 
home,  will  it  not  be,  in  like  manner,  disgraceful  for  you,  who  ex- 
erdse  dominion  over  the  beasts  that  are  without  you,  to  be  subject 
to  a  great  many,  and  those  of  the  worst  sort,  that  roar  and  domi- 
neer in  your  distempered  mind  ? 

ALL  CHRISTIANS,   PREACHERS. 

What  the  apostles  were  in  an  extraordinary  way  befitting  the 
first  annunciation  of  a  religion  for  all  mankind,  this  all  teachers  of 
mora]  truth,  who  aim  to  prepare  for  its  reception  by  calling  the 
attention  of  men  to  the  law  in  their  own  hearts,  may,  without  pre- 
sumption, consider  themselves  to  be,  under  ordinary  gifts  and  cir- 
cumstances :  namely,  ambassadors  for  the  Greatest  of  Kings,  and 
npon  no  mean  employment,  the  great  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Recon- 
cilement betwixt  Him  and  Mankind. 

TEMPERANCE. 

As  excessive  eating  or  drinking  both  makes  the  body  sickly 
and  lazy,  fit  for  nothing  but  sleep,  and  besots  the  mind,  as  it  clogs 
up  with  crudities  the  way  through  which  the  spirits  should  pass, 
bemiring  them,  and  making  them  move  heavily,  as  a  coach  in  a 
deep  way ;  thus  doth  all  immoderate  use  of  the  world  and  its  de< 
b'ghts  wrong  the  soul  in  its  spiritual  condition,  makes  it  sickly  and 
feeble^  full  of  spiritual  distempers  and  inactivity,  benumbs  the 
graces  of  the  Spirit,  and  fills  the  soul  with  sleepy  vapors,  makes  it 
grow  secure  and  heavy  in  spiritual  exercises,  and  obstructs  the 
way  and  motion  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  the  soul.  Therefore,  if 
you  would  be  spiritual,  healthful,  and  vigorous,  and  enjoy  much 
of  the  consolations  of  Heaven,  be  sparing  and  sober  in  those  of  tho 
earth ;  and  what  you  abate  of  the  one,  shall  be  certainly  made  up 
in  the  other. 

THE  HEART  THE  GREAT  REGULATOR. 

To  set  the  outward  actions  right,  though  with  an  honest  inten- 
tion, and  not  so  to  regard  and  find  out  the  inward  disorder  of  the 
heart,  whence  that  in  the  actions  flows,  is  but  to  be  still  putting 
the  index  of  a  clock  right  with  your  finger,  while  it  is  foul,  or  out 
of  order  within,  which  is  a  continual  business,  and  does  no  good. 
Oh  !  but  a  purified  conscience,  a  soul  renewed  and  refined  in  ita 
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Ujmper  and  affections,  will  make  things  go  right  without,  in  all 
the  duties  and  acts  of  our  callings. 

▲   CONTRACTED   SPHERE    NO   SECURITY   AGAINST   W0RLDLINE88. 

The  heart  may  be  engaged  in  a  little  business  as  much,  if  thou 
watch  it  not,  as  in  many  and  great  afkirs.  A  man  may  drown 
in  a  little  brook  or  pool,  as  well  as  in  a  great  river,  if  he  be  down 
and  plunge  himself  into  it,  and  put  his  head  underwater.  Some 
care  thou  must  have,  that  thou  mayest  not  care.  Those  things  that 
are  thorns  indeed,  thou  must  make  a  hedge  of  them,  to  keep  out 
those  temptations  that  accompany  sloth,  and  extreme  want  that 
waits  on  it ;  but  let  them  be  the  hedge :  sufier  them  not  to  grow 
within  the  garden. 


ANNE  KILLEGREW.    Died  1685. 


This  very  accomplished  young  woman,  whom  Dryden  has  immortalized, 
was  tlie  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Killegrew,  one  of  the  prebendaries 
of  Westminster.  She  gave  strong  indications  of  genius  at  a  v^ry  early  age, 
and  became  equally  eminent  in  tlie  sister  arts  of  poetry  and  painting,  as  well 
as  distinguishcMl  for  her  unblemished  virtue  and  exemplary  piety,  amid  the 
seductions  of  a  licentious  court  She  was  one  of  the  maids  of  honor  to  the 
Duchess  of  York,  but  was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  her  usefulness  and  fame, 
falling  a  victim  to  the  small-pox  in  the  summer  of  1685,  in  her  twenty-fiflh 
year. 

THE    DISCONTENT. 

I. 

Hkrb  take  no  care,  take  hero  no  care,  my  Muse, 

Nor  aught  of  art  or  labor  use : 
But  let  thy  lines  rude  and  unpolish'd  go, 

Nor  equal  be  their  feet,  nor  numerous  let  them  flow. 

The  ru^eder  my  measures  run  when  read, 
They'll  livelier  paint  th'  unequal  paths  fond  mortals  tread. 
Who  when  th'  are  tempted  by  the  smooth  ascents 

Wliich  flattering  hope  presents, 
Briskly  they  climb,  and  great  things  undertake ; 
But  fatal  voyages,  alas  I  they  make : 

For  'tis  not  long  before  their  feet 

Inextricable  mazes  meet ; 

Perplexing  doubts  obstruct  their  way; 

Mountains  withstand  them  of  dismay ; 

Or  to  the  brink  of  black  despair  tliem  lead, 
Where  s  nought  Uieir  ruin  to  impede : 

In  vain  for  aid  they  then  to  reason  call, 

Their  senses  dazzle,  and  their  heads  turn  roand. 
The  sight  does  all  tlieir  powers  confound, 
And  headlong  down  the  horrid  precipice  they  fall : 

Wh(!ro  storms  of  sighs  for  ever  blow, 

Where  rapid  stream**  of  tears  do  flow, 
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Which  drown  tliem  in  a  briny  Hood. 
My  Muse,  pronounce  aloudi  tliere  s  nothing  good, 
Nought  that  the  world  can  show, 
Nought  that  it  can  bestow. 

II. 

Not  boundless  heaps  of  its  admired  clay, 

Ah  1  too  succes&ful  to  betray, 

When  spread  in  our  frail  virtue's  way : 
For  few  do  run  with  so  resolved  a  pace, 
That  for  the  golden  apple  will  not  lose  the  race. 
And  yet  not  all  the  gold  the  vain  would  spend, 

Or  greedy  avarice  would  wish  to  save, 
Which  on  the  earth  refulgent  beams  doth  send. 

Or  in  the  sea  has  found  a  grave, 
Joined  in  one  mass,  can  bribe  sufficient  be, 
The  body  from  a  stem  disease  to  fVee, 

Or  purchase  for  the  mind's  relief 
One  moment's  sweet  repose,  when  restless  made  by  griei| 
But  what  may  laughter  more  than  pity  move : 

When  some  the  price  of  what  they  dearest  love 

Are  masters  of|  and  hold  it  in  their  hand, 

To  part  with  it  their  hearts  they  can't  command  : 

But  choose  to  miss,  what  miss*d  does  them  torment, 

And  that  to  hug  afibrds  them  no  content 

Wise  fbols,  to  do  them  right,  wo  these  must  hold, 

Who  Love  depose,  and  homage  pay  to  Gold. 

IT. 

But,  oh,  the  laurell'd  fool  I  that  doats  on  fame. 

Whose  hope  's  applause,  whose  fear  's  to  want  a  name, 

Who  can  accept  lor  pay 

Of  what  he  does,  what  others  say, 
Exposes  now  to  hostile  arms  his  breast. 
To  toilsome  study  then  betrays  his  rest ; 
Now  to  his  soul  denies  a  just  content, 
Then  forces  on  it  what  it  does  resent ; 
And  all  ibr  praise  of  ibols  1  for  such  are  those, 
Which  most  of  the  admiring  crowd  compose. 
O  fimush'd  soul,  which  such  thin  food  can  feed  1 
O  wretched  labor,  crown'd  with  such  a  meed  I 
Too  loud,  O  Fame  1  thy  trumpet  is,  too  shrill 

To  lull  a  mind  to  rest. 

Or  calm  a  stormy  breast, 

Which  asks  a  music  soA  and  still. 

Twas  not  Amalek's  vanquish'd  cry, 
Nor  Israel's  shouts  of  victory. 
That  could  in  Saul  the  rising  passion  lay ; 
'TWAS  the  soft  strains  of  David's  lyre  the  evil  spirit  ehni»d  away 

TI. 

Is  there  that  earth  by  human  foot  ne'er  press'd  f 
That  air  which  never  yet  by  human  breast 

Respired,  did  life  supply? 

Oh !  thither  let  me  fly  I 
Where  from  the  world  at  such  a  distance  set, 
AU  that's  past,  present,  and  to  come,  I  may  fbrg^^  y^ 
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The  lover's  sighs,  and  the  afflicted's  tears, 
Whate'er  may  wound  my  eyes  or  ears; 

The  grating  noise  of  private  jars, 

The  horrid  sound  of  public  wars, 

Of  babbling  lame  the  idle  stories, 

The  short-lived  triumph's  noby  glories, 

The  curious  nets  the  subtle  weave, 

The  word,  the  look  that  may  deceive. 
No  mundane  care  shall  more  affect  my  breast, 

My  profound  peace  shake  or  molest : 
But  MtupoTy  like  to  death,  my  senses  bind, 

That  so  I  may  anticipate  that  rest 
Which  only  in  my  grave  I  hope  to  find. 


EDMUND  WALLER,     1605—1687. 


Edmuitd  Waller  hardly  deserves  a  place  among  the  best  names  in  Eng 
lish  literature,  either  as  a  poet  or  as  a  man ;  and  in  giving  him  a  small  spaco 
here,  I  yield  my  own  judgment  to  that  of  Dryden  and  Pope.  He  was  bom 
in  1605,  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  was  admitted  into  parliament  as  early  a? 
his  eighteenth  year.  In  political  life  he  was  a  mere  time-server,  veering  finom 
tlie  king  to  the  parliament,  and  from  the  parliament  to  the  king,  as  each 
might  happen  for  the  time  to  possess  the  ascendency.  As  a  member  of  par* 
liament  he  at  first  took  the  popular  side,  but  soon  after  he  joined  in  a  plot  to 
let  the  king^s  forces  into  the  city,  for  which  he  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  one 
year's  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  JC10,000,  and  it  is  said  that  he  spent 
three  times  that  sum  in  bribes.  He  acquired  tlie  means  to  do  this  from  hav- 
ing married  in  1630  a  rich  heiress  of  London,  who  died  the  same  year.  Ailei 
his  release  from  prison  he  went  to  France,  where  it  is  said  he  lived  on  the 
proceeds  of  his  wife's  jewels  which  he  took  with  him.  At  the  Restoration  he 
returned,  and  wrote  a  congratulatory  address  to  Charles  U.,  as  he  had  before 
done  to  Cromwell ;  and  when  the  monarch  frankly  told  him  how  inferior  thr 
verses  in  his  own  praise  were  to  those  addressed  to  his  predecessor,  the  hol- 
low-hearted, selfish  sycopheuit  repUed,  <*  Poets,  sire,  succeed  better  in  fiction 
than  in  truth." 

Of  his  conduct  when  in  parliament.  Bishop  Burnet  sajrs,  *  He  never  laid 
the  business  of  the  House  to  heart,  being  a  vain  and  empty,  though  a  witty 
man."  On  the  accession  of  James  H.,  though  eighty  years  of  age,  he  was 
elected  representative  for  a  borough  in  Cornwall ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  wit 
ness  the  glorious  Revolution,  having  died  the  year  before,  October  21,  1687. 

As  a  poet.  Waller  is  certainly  "  smooth,"  as  Pope  styles  him,  and  com  para 
tively  destitute  of  that  afiectation  which  characterizes  most  of  his  contempo* 
raries.  **If  he  rarely  sinks,  he  never  rises  very  high;  and  we  find  much  good 
sense  and  selection,  much  skill  in  the  mechanism  of  language  and  metre, 
without  ardor  and  without  imagination.  In  his  amorous  poetry  he  has  Little 
passion  or  sensibility;  but  he  is  never  free  and  petulant,  never  tedious,  and 
lever  absurd.  His  praise  consists  much  in  negations."  *  The  following  is 
«  portion  of  what  I  deem  his  best  piece,  his  Eulogy  on  CromwelL  **0f 
these  lines,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  ^  some  are  grand,  some  are  graceful,  and  all 
are  musical." 

I  BUtani*!  "IntroJuvtlon  to  the  Literatorp  of  Europe,**  U.  S7I,  Rurpor't 
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A  PANEGYRIC  TO  MY  LORD  PROTECIOR 

While  with  a  strong,  and  yet  a  gentle  hand, 
You  bridle  faction,  and  our  hearts  command ; 
Protect  us  from  ourselves,  and  from  the  foe, 
Make  U3  unite,  and  make  us  conquer  too : 

Let  partial  spirits  still  aloud  complain ; 
lliink  themselves  ir\juied  that  they  cannot  reign ; 
And  own  no  liberty,  but  where  they  may 
Without  control  upon  their  fellows  prey. 

Above  the  waves  as  Neptune  show'd  his  fiice 
To  chide  the  winds,  and  save  the  Trojan  race, 
So  has  your  Highness,  raised  above  tlie  rest, 
Storms  of  ambition  tossing  us,  represt 

Your  drooping  country,  torn  with  civil  hate, 
Restored  by  you,  is  made  a  glorious  state ; 
The  seat  of  empire,  where  the  Irish  come. 
And  the  unwilling  Scots,  to  fetch  their  doom. 

The  sea's  our  own :  and  now,  all  nations  greet, 
With  bending  sails,  each  vessel  of  our  fleet : 
Your  power  extends  as  far  as  winds  can  blow, 
Or  swelling  sails  upon  the  globe  may  go. 

Heaven  (that  hath  placed  this  island  to  give  law, 
To  balance  Europe,  and  her  states  to  awe) 
Li  this  coi^unction  doth  on  Britain  smile ; 
The  greatest  Leader,  and  the  prcatest  Isle ! 

Hither  the  oppressed  shall  henceforth  resort, 
Justice  to  crave,  and  succor,  at  your  Court ; 
And  then  your  Highness,  not  for  ours  alone. 
But  for  the  world's  Protector  shall  be  known. 

•  ••••• 

Tilings  of  the  noblest  kind  our  own  soil  breeds; 
Stout  are  our  men,  and  warlike  are  our  steeds : 
Rome,  though  her  eagle  tlirough  the  world  had  flown. 
Could  never  make  this  island  all  her  own. 

•  ••••• 

Your  never-failing  sword  made  war  to  cease ; 
And  now  you  heal  us  with  the  acts  of  peace : 
Our  minds  with  bounty  and  with  awe  engage, 
Invite  aflfection,  and  restrain  our  rage. 

Less  pleasure  take  brave  minds  in  battles  won, 
Than  in  restoring  such  as  are  undone : 
Tigers  have  courage,  and  the  rugged  bear, 
But  man  alone  can  ^hom  he  conquers,  spare. 

To  pardon,  willing ;  and  to  punish,  loath ; 
You  strike  with  one  hand,  but  you  heal  with  both. 
LifUng  up  all  that  prostrate  lie,  you  grieve 
You  cannot  make  the  dead  again  to  iive. 

•  ••••• 

Oft  have  we  wonder'd,  how  you  hid  in  peace 
A  mind  proportioned  to  such  things  as  these ; 
How  such  a  ruling  spirit  you  could  restrain, 
And  practise  llrst  over  yourself  to  reign. 
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Tour  privHte  life  did  a  just  pattern  give. 
How  Others,  husbands,  pious  sons,  should  live ; 
Bom  to  command,  your  Princely  virtues  slept, 
Like  hiunble  David's,  while  the  flock  he  kept 

But  when  your  troubled  coimtry  called  you  forth, 
Your  flaming  courage  and  your  matchless  worth, 
Dazzling  the  eyes  of  all  that  did  pretend, 
The  fierce  contention  gave  a  prosperous  end. 

Still  as  you  rise,  the  state,  exalted  too, 

Finds  no  distemper  while  'tis  changed  by  you ; 

Changed  like  the  world's  great  scene !  when,  without  noisei, 

The  rising  sun  night's  vulgar  lights  destroys. 

Had  you,  some  ages  past,  this  race  of  glory 
Run,  with  amazement  we  should  read  your  story : 
But  living  virtue,  all  achievements  past. 
Meets  envy  still  to  grapple  with  at  last 
•  ••••• 

Illustrious  acts  high  raptures  do  infuse. 

And  every  conqueror  creates  a  Muse : 

Here  in  low  strains  your  milder  deeds  we  sing ; 

But  there,  my  Lord !  we'll  bays  and  olive  bring 

To  crown  )rour  head :  while  you  in  triumph  ride 
O'er  vanquish'd  nations,  and  the  sea  beside : 
While  all  your  neighbor-princes  unto  you, 
Like  Joseph's  sheaves,  pay  reverence  and  bow. 

Of  his  shorter  pieces,  the  following  has  been  pronounced  '<one  of  the  most 
Ifraceful  poems  of  an  age  from  which  a  taste  for  the  high&st  poetry  was  iaaC 
vanishing." 

Go,  lovely  rose ! 

Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me, 
That  now  she  knows 

When  I  resemble  her  to  thee. 

How  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  be- 

Tell  her  that's  young, 

And  shuns  to  have  her  graces  spied, 
That  liadst  thou  sprung 

In  deserts,  where  no  men  abide. 

Thou  must  have  uncommended  died. 

Small  is  the  worth 

Of  beauty  from  the  light  retired : 
Bid  her  come  forth, 

Suffer  herself  to  be  desired, 

And  not  blush  so  to  be  admired. 

Then  die !  that  she 

The  common  fate  of  all  tilings  rare 
May  read  in  thee, 

How  small  a  part  of  time  they  share 

That  are  so  wondrous  sweet  and  flur. 
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JOHN  BUNYAN.     1626—1088. 

Ingenloai  drauner,  in  wboae  welMold  tato 

8«reet  flcUon  toad  swaei  truth  alike  prevnll; 

Whose  hamoroiu  Tcln,  strong  sense,  and  simple  ttylt. 

May  teach  the  layest,  make  the  graTest  smile; 

Witty,  and  well  employ*d,  and,  like  thy  Lord, 

Speaking  in  parables  his  slighted  word ; 

I  name  thee  not,  lest  so  despised  a  name 

Should  move  a  sneer  at  thy  desenred  Dune; 

Yet  e'en  in  transitory  llfie's  late  day, 

That  mingles  all  my  brown  with  sober  gray, 

Bevere  the  man,  whose  pilgrim  marks  the  road. 

And  gukles  the  progress  of  the  soul  to  Qod.— Cowvsa. 

With  what  pleasure  do  we  turn  from  the  character  of  Waller,  to  tha  nevei 
io>be>forgotten  and  ever-to-bc-revered  name— John  Bunyan,  the  poor  •'tinker 
of  Bedford."  If  there  was  danger  in  Cowper's  time  of  **  moving  a  sneer"  at 
the  mention  of  his  name,  there  is  none  now ;  for  it  is  doubtful  whether,  within 
the  last  fii\y  years,  more  editions  have  been  published  of  any  one  book  in  the 
English  language,  the  Bible  excepted,  than  of  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

John  Bun3ran  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Elston,  near  Bedford,  in  the  year 
1628.  His  father  was  a  brazier  or  tinker,  and  the  son  was  brought  up  to  the 
same  trade.  Though  his  parents  were  extremely  poor,  they  put  him  to  the 
best  school  they  could  afibrd,  and  thus  he  learned  to  read  and  write.  He  says 
of  himself^  that  he  was  early  thrown  among  vile  companions,  and  initiated 
into  profimeness,  lying,  and  all  sorts  of  boyish  vice  and  ungodliness.  Thus 
plainly  he  speaks  of  himself  in  view  of  his  early  sins,  but  it  is  just  to  say  that 
to  drinking  and  to  licentiousness  in  its  grossest  forms,  he  was  never  addicted. 
He  married  very  early,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  x  My  mercy  was,"  he  says, 
« to  light  upon  a  wife  whose  father  was  counted  godly."  Who  can  tell  Uia 
Itappy  influence  tliat  this  connection  exerted  over  him  f  And  how  vastly 
would  the  sum  of  human  happiness  be  increased,  if,  in  choosing  a  companion 
for  life,  moral  and  religious  character  were  regarded  more,  and  worldly  cir- 
cumstances less.  Soon  aAer  this,  Bunyan  left  off  his  profonity,  and  began  to 
think  more  seriously.  **  My  neighbors  were  amazed,"  he  says,  «  at  this  my 
great  conversion  from  prodigious  profaneness  to  something  like  a  moral  life : 
they  began  to  praise,  to  commend,  and  to  speak  well  of  me."  Flattered  by 
these  commendations,  and  proud  of  his  imagined  godliness,  he  concluded  tliat 
tlie  Almighty  **  could  not  choose  but  be  now  pleased  with  him.  Yea,  to  re- 
late it  in  mine  own  way,  I  thought  no  man  in  England  could  please  God  bet 
ter  than  L" 

He  was  awakened  from  this  self-righteous  delusion  by  accidentally  ovef* 
aearing  the  discourse  of  three  or  four  poor  women,  who  were  sitting  at  a  door 
in  the  sun,  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Bedford,  "  talking  about  the  things  of  God  " 
What  especially  struck  him  was,  that  tliey  conversed  about  matters  of  reli- 
gion *•  as  if  joy  did  make  them  speak,"  and  '^  as  if  they  had  found  a  new 
world."  He  was  most  deeply  impressed  by  this,  and  carried  the  words  of 
these  poor  women  with  him  wherever  he  went.  His  spiritual  conflict  was 
long,  and  attended  with  many  and  sore  temptations;  but  God  heard  his 
prayer  j  *  his  views  of  truth  became  clear,  and  in  1653,  when  twenty-five  yea/s 

I  '*0  Lord,  I  am  a  tool,  and  not  able  to  know  the  truth  fjrom  error;  Lord,  leave  me  not  to  my  own 
bUndiicas.  Lord,  I  lay  my  soul  only  at  thy  feet ;  let  me  not  be  deceived,  I  humbly  beseech  thee.** 
Sncta  a  praywr  iras  never  made  In  vain. 
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of  age,  he  joined  the  Baptist  church  at  Bedford.  He  occasionally  addressed 
small  meetings  of  the  church,  and  at  their  urgent  request,  so  full  of  power  and 
unction  did  they  deem  his  preaching,  when  their  pastor  died  in  1655.  he  was 
desired  by  them  to  fill,  for  a  time,  his  place.  He  did  so,  and  also  preached  in 
other  places,  and  attincted  great  attention.  But  "  bonds  and  imprisonments 
awaited  him."  He  had,  for  five  or  six  years,  without  any  interruption,  freely 
preached  the  gospel ;  but,  in  November,  16C0,  he  was  taken  up  by  a  warrant 
from  a  justice,  who  resolved,  as  he  said,  "to  break  tlie  neck  of  such  meetings.*' 
Such  was  one  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  Restoration.  The  bill  of  indictment 
against  him  ran  to  this  efl!ect:  "That  John  Bunyan,  of  the  town  of  Bedford, 
laborer,  hath  devilishl)  and  perniciously  abstained  from  coming  to  church  *  to 
hear  divine  service,  and  is  a  common  upholder  of  several  unlawful  meetings 
aitd  conventicles,"  &c. 

The  result  was,  of  course,  that  he  was  convicted ;  and  accordingly  he  was 
sent  to  Bedford  jail,  where  he  was  confined  for  twelve  long  years,  lest,  like 
the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  he  should  persuade  and  "  turn  away  modi 
people."  But  how  impotent  is  tlie  rage  of  man  I  "  He  that  sitteth  in  tbo 
heavens  shall  laugh,  the  Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision."  In  the  inscnitii* 
ble  purposes  of  Providence,  this  was  the  very  way  designed  for  xkua  humble 
individual  to  do  the  greatest  amount  of  good.  It  was  there,  in  the  damps  of 
his  prison-house,  that  he,  ignorant  of  classic  lore,  but  deeply  read  in  the  weed 
of  God,  composed  a  work  full  of  the  purest  spirit  of  poetry ;  caught  indeed 
from  no  earthly  muse,  but  from  the  sacred  volume  of  inspiration  >-a  work 
which  is  read  with  delight  by  all, — by  the  man  of  the  world,  who  has  no 
sympatliy  with  its  religious  spirit,  and  by  the  Christian,  who  has  the  kej  to  it 
in  his  own  heart;  a  work  which  has  been  tlie  delight  of  youth,  and  the  solace 
of  age ;  a  work  which  has  given  comfort  to  many  a  wounded  spirit,  which 
has  raised  many  a  heart  to  the  tlirone  of  God.  What  an  illustrious  instance 
of  the  superiority  of  goodness  over  learning  I  Who  now  reads  the  learned 
wits  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second?  Who,  comparatively,  reads  even 
Dryden,  or  Tillotson,  or  Barrow,  or  Boyle,  or  Sir  William  Temple  f  Who  has 
not  read,  who  will  not  read  the  immortal  epic  of  John  Bunyan  f  Who  does 
not,  who  will  not  ever,  with  Cowper, 

**  Bevera  the  nan  whose  pOgrlin  marki  the  road, 
And  gnkles  Uie  ^rognt  of  the  aoul  to  Ood  I** 

What  an  afiecting  account  he  gives  of  his  feelings  during  his  imprison- 
ment! "I  found  myself  a  man  encompassed  with  infirmities:  the  piuting 
with  my  wife  and  poor  children  hath  ofien  been  to  me  in  this  place  as  the 
pulling  the  flesh  from  the  bones;  and  that  not  only  because  I  am  somewhat 
too  fond  of  these  great  mercies,  but  also  because  I  should  have  afVer  broagfat 
to  my  mind  the  many  hardships,  miseries,  and  wants  that  my  poor  fimily 
was  likely  to  meet  with,  should  I  be  taken  from  them,  especialljr  my  poor 
blind  child,  who  lay  nearer  my  heart  tlian  all  beside.  Ohl  the  tbooghts  of 
the  hardship  I  thought  my  poor  blind  one  might  undergo,  would  break  my 
heart  to  pieces.  Poor  child!  tliought  I,  what  sorrow  thou  art  like  to  have  fx 
thy  portion  in  tliis  world !  Thou  must  be  beaten,  must  beg,  suflfer  hunger, 
cold,  nakedness,  and  a  tliousand  calamities,  though  I  cannot  now  endure 
the  wind  should  blow  upon  thee.  But  yet  recalling  myself,  thoc^ht  I,  I 
must  venture  you  all  with  God,  though  it  goeth  to  the  quick  to  leave  you.** 
What  a  heavenly  spirit !  what  true  sublimity  of  character  does  such  languags 
diKplay! 

1  Meaning,  of  course,  the  "establiabed**  churcto. 
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The  only  books  that  Bunyan  had  with  him  in  prison,  were  the  Bible  and 
Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs.  What  use  he  made  of  the  former  the  wide  world 
knows,  in  tliat  immortal  fruit  of  his  imprisonment — ^the  **  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress.'' Well  is  it  that  wicked  men,  persecutors,  and  oppressors  cannot  chain 
the  mind : 

**  The  oppreMor  holda 
Hla  body  bound ;  but  knowa  not  wbAt »  raofe 
His  spirit  takes,  nnconadous  of  «  ctaBln  j 
And,  that  to  bind  him  is  a  vain  attempt. 
Whom  Ood  deliffhts  in,  and  in  whom  be  dwells.* 

CovFsa. 

He  was  not  released  from  prison  till  1672.  But  no  sooner  was  he  out  than, 
like  the  early  apostles  after  their  imprisonment,  he  entered  at  once  on  his 
Crreat  Master's  work,  preaching  his  word  not  only  to  his  former  ocmgregation, 
but  wherever  he  went  Kvery  year  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  London, 
where  his  reputation  was  so  great  that  thousands  flocked  to  hear  him ;  and  if 
but  a  day's  notice  were  given,  the  meeting-bouse  could  not  hold  half  the  peo- 
ple that  attended.  It  is  said  that  Dr.  Owen  was  among  his  occasional  audi- 
tocs;  and  an  anecdote  is  on  record,  that,  being  asked  by  Charles  IL  how  a 
leanied  man,  such  as  he  was,  could  <*  sit  and  hear  an  illiterate  tinker  prate,** 
ha  replied:  *  May  it  please  your  migesty,  could  I  possess  tliat  tinker's  abilities 
fx  preaching,  I  would  most  gladly  relinquish  all  my  learning.'*  He  continued 
his  labors  until  1688,  when,  having  taken  a  violent  cold  in  a  rain-storm, 
while  on  a  journey  to  preach,  he  died  August  12th,  in  the  61st  year  of 
his  age. 

Banyan  was  a  voluminous  writer,  having  written,  it  is  said,  as  many  books 
as  he  was  years  old.  Of  these,  the  Holy  War  would  have  immortalized  him, 
had  lie  written  nothing  else.  The  title  of  this  is,  *<The  Holy  War  made  by 
King  Shaddai  upon  Diabolus,  for  the  Regaining  the  Metropolis  of  the  World, 
or  the  Losing  and  Retaking  of  Mansoul."  Here  tlie  fall  of  man  is  typified  by 
the  capture  of  the  flourishing  city  of  Mansoul  by  Diabolus,  the  enemy  of  its 
rij^tfiil  sovereign,  Shaddai  or  Jehovah ;  whose  son  Immanuel  recovers  it  aAer 
a  tedious  siege.  Some  of  his  other  works  are,  "  Grace  alx>unding  to  the  Chief 
of  Sinners,"  being  an  account  of  his  own  life :  "  The  Doctrine  of  the  Law  and 
Grace  unfolded ;"  **  The  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Bodman,"  in  the  form  of  a  dia- 
kigna,  giving  an  account  of  the  didercnt  stages  of  a  wicked  man's  hfe,  and 
of  hie  miserable  death  :  •*  The  Barren  Fig  Tree,  or  the  Doom  and  Downfall 
of  die  fruhless  Professor :"  "  One  Thing  is  Needful :"  **  A  Discourse  touching 
Prayer,"  &c. 

But  his  great  work,  and  that  by  which  he  will  ever  best  be  known,  is  "  Tlio 
Rlgrim's  Progress,"  an  allegorical  view  of  the  life  of  a  Christian,  his  diflicul- 
ties,  temptations,  encouragements,  and  ultimate  triumph.  This  wcH-k  is  so 
QnirerssUy  known  as  to  render  all  comment  imnecessary.  No  book  has  re- 
ceived such  genera]  commendation.  As  to  the  numbei  of  editions  tlirough 
which  it  has  passed,  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  conjecture.  Mr.  Southcy  tliinks 
it  probable  that  **  no  other  book  in  the  English  language*  has  obtaincy]  »o  con- 
stant and  so  wide  a  sale,"  and  that  "  there  is  no  European  language  iiitc 
which  it  lias  not  been  transla!e<l."  Dr.  Johnson,  Cowper.  Scott,  Byroa,  Wonltf- 
worth,  Southey,  Montgomery,  have  umted  to  extol  this  truly  original  work  : 
uideed,  pages  might  be  occupied  wi\h  the  encomiums  with  which  poc\s  and 

1  Tk«  Bible,  of  course,  excepted  and  protiably  Watta*s  Psalns  and  Hymnt. 
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critics  have  delighted  to  honor  this  once  obscure  and  despised  religious 
writer.* 

Wo  will  make  but  one  extract  from  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  as  it  is  in  the 
bunds  of  almost  every  one,  and  that  will  be  the  case  of 

CHRISTIAN   IN    DOUBTING   CASTLE. 

Now  there  was,  not  far  from  the  place  where  they  lay,  a  castle^ 
called  Doubting  Castle,  the  owner  whereof  was  Uiant  Despair, 
and  it  was  in  his  grounds  they  now  were  sleeping ;  wherefore  he, 
getting  up  in  the  morning  early,  and  walking  up  and  down  in  his 
fields,  caught  Christian  and  Hopeful  asleep  in  his  grounds. 
Then,  with  a  grim  and  surly  voice,  he  bid  them  awake,  and  asked 
\hem  whence  they  were,  and  what  they  did  in  his  grounds? 
They  told  him  they  were  pilgrims,  and  that  they  had  lost  their 
way.  Then  said  the  giant,  You  have  this  night  trespassed  on 
me,  by  trampling  and  lying  on  my  ground,  and  therefore  you  must 
go  along  with  me.  So  they  were  forced  to  go,  because  he  was 
stronger  than  they.  They  also  had  but  little  to  say,  for  they  knew 
themselves  in  fault.  The  giant,  therefore,  drove  them  before  him, 
and  put  them  into  his  castle,  in  a  very  dark  dungeon,  nasty,  and 
stinking  to  the  spirits  of  those  two  men.  Here  they  lay  from 
Wednesday  morning  till  Saturday  night,  without  one  bit  of  bread, 
or  drop  of  drink,  or  Tight,  or  any  to  ask  how  they  did :  they  were 
therefore  here  in  evil  case,  and  were  far  from  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance. Now,  in  this  place  Christian  had  double  sorrow,  be- 
cause it  was  through  his  unadvised  haste  that  they  were  broughl 
into  this  distress." 

Now,  Giant  Despair  had  a  wife,  and  her  name  was  Diffidence : 
so  when  he  was  gone  to  bed,  he  told  his  wife  what  he  had  done, 

1  The  poet  Sonthey  hu  written  bin  life;  but  he  was  not  qoalifled  fbr  It,  having  Itttle  lympathy  with 
Bunyan  as  a  Belbrmer.  Read  an  excellent  article  In  the  79th  number  of  the  North  Amerleaa  Bevtew : 
aliio,  another  tn  Macaulay'*  MiiioeUaniea,  1.  428.  From  the  latter  I  cannot  bat  extnwt  the  ftritowliif : 
~**  The  style  of  Bunyan  Is  deUgbtAil  to  every  reader,  and  Invaluable  as  a  stody  to  every  person  who 
wiiihes  to  oMaln  a  wide  command  over  the  English  language.  The  vocabulary  Is  the  vooabulary  of 
the  common  people.  There  Is  not  an  expression.  If  we  except  a  few  technical  terms  of  theotofy* 
which  would  puzsle  the  rudest  peasant.  We  have  observed  several  pages  whkh  do  not  oontaln  a 
single  word  of  more  than  two  syUables.  Yet  no  writer  has  said  more  exactly  what  he  meant  to  say. 
For  roagnlflcenoe,  Ibr  pathos,  for  vehement  exhortation,  for  subtle  disquisition,  for  every  purpose  of 
the  poet,  the  orator,  and  the  divine, this  homely  dialect,  the  dialect  of  plain  worktaiff-meii,  was  per- 
fectly sulllddnt  There  is  no  book  in  our  literature  on  which  we  would  so  readily  stake  tlw  tuae  of 
the  unpoUuled  Lnglish  language,  no  book  which  shows  so  well  how  rich  that  language  la  In  Ita  own 
proper  wenlth,  and  how  little  It  has  been  improved  by  all  that  it  has  borrowed.**  And  again :  **  We 
src  not  aflraid  to  say,  that,  though  there  were  many  clever  men  in  England  during  the  latter  balf  of 
Die  seventeenth  century,  there  were  only  two  minds  wldch  possessed  the  Imaginative  ftkrulty  tn  a 
very  eminent  degree.  One  of  those  minds  produced  the  *  Pamdise  Lost,'  the  other  the  *  Pttgrtan*s 
l»rogres».*  •' 

>  "  WlMt  I  these  highly  fhvored  Christians  In  Doubting  Castle  t  Is  it  possible^  after  having  travelled 
w  tir  in  tlie  wny  of  salvation,  seen  so  many  glorious  tilings  in  the  way,  experienced  so  mueh  of  the 
^ice  anu  love  of  their  Lord,  and  having  sn  often  proved  his  (kithfUlness,  yet  after  all  this  to  g«t 
Into  Doubting  Caatle  I  Is  not  this  Hfnintrc  r  No,  it  In  common  1  the  strongest  Christians  are  liable  to 
rtr.  una  gil  uut  of  (lie  wny,  and  then  to  be  beset  with  very  great  and  distressing  doubts.** 
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to  wit,  that  he  had  taken  a  couple  of  prisoners  and  cast  them  into 
his  dangeon,  for  trespassing  on  his  grounds.  Then  he  asked  hei 
also  what  he  had  hest  to  do  further  to  them.  So  she  asked  him 
what  they  were,  whence  they  came,  and  whither  they  were  hound, 
and  he  told  her.  Then  she  counselled  him,  that  when  he  arose 
in  the  morning,  he  should  heat  them  without  mercy.  So  when  he 
aroee,  he  getteth  him  a  grievous  crah-tree  cudgel,  and  goes  down 
into  the  dungeon  to  them,  and  there  first  falls  to  rating  them  as  if 
they  were  dogs,  although  they  never  gave  him  a  word  of  distaste : 
then  he  falls  upon  them,  and  heats  them  fearfully,  in  such  sort 
that  they  were  not  ahle  to  help  themselves,  or  turn  them  upon  the 
floor.  This  done,  he  withdraws,  and  leaves  them  there  to  condole 
their  misery,  and  to  mourn  under  their  distress :  so  all  that  day 
they  spent  their  time  in  nothing  hut  sighs  and  hitter  lamentations. 
The  next  night  she  talked  with  her  hushand  ahout  them  further, 
and  understanding  that  they  were  yet  alive,  did  advise  him  to 
counsel  them  to  make  away  with  themselves.  So  when  rooming 
was  come,  he  goes  to  them  in  a  surly  manner,  as  hefore,  and  per- 
ceiving  them  to  he  very  sore  with  the  stripes  that  he  had  given 
them  the  day  hefore,  he  told  them,  that  since  they  were  never  hke 
to  come  out  of  that  place,  their  only  way  would  he  forthwith  to 
make  an  end  of  themselves,  either  with  knife,  halter,  or  poison : 
For  why,  said  he,  should  you  choose  life,  seeing  it  is  attended 
with  so  much  hitterness  ?  But  they  desired  him  to  let  them  go ; 
with  which  he  looked  ugly  upon  them,  and  rushing  to  them,  had 
douhtless  made  an  end  of  them  himself,  hut  that  he  fell  into  one 
of  his  fits,  (for  he  sometimes  in  sun-shiny  weather  fell  into  fits,) 
and  lost  for  a  time  the  use  of  his  hands :  wherefore  he  withdrew, 
and  left  them,  as  hefore,  to  consider  what  to  do.  Then  did  the  pri- 
soners consult  hetween  themselves  whether  it  was  hest  to  take  his 
coansel  or  no :  and  thus  they  hegan  to  discourse : — 

Chr.  Brother,  said  Christian,  what  shall  we  do  ?  The  life  that 
we  now  live  is  miserable.  For  my  part,  I  know  not  whether  it  is 
best  to  hve  thus,  or  die  out  of  hand.  *<  My  soul  chooseth  Strang- 
hng  rather  than  hfe,"  and  the  grave  is  more  easy  for  me  than  this 
dungeon  !     Shall  we  be  ruled  by  the  giant  ? 

Hope.  Indeed  our  present  condition  is  dreadful,  and  death  would 
be  far  more  welcome  to  me,  than  thus  for  ever  to  abide  ;  but  let 
ns  consider,  the  Lord  of  the  country  to  which  we  are  going  hath 
said,  *•  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder  :"  no,  not  to  any  man's  person ; 
much  more  then  are  we  forbidden  to  lake  his  counsel  to  kill  our- 
selves. Besides,  he  that  kills  another  can  but  commit  murder  on 
Lis  own  body  ;  but  for  one  to  kill  himself,  is  to  kill  body  and  soul 
at  once.  And,  moreover,  my  brother,  thou  talkest  of  ease  in  the 
grave ;  but  hast  thou  forgotten  the  hell,  whither  for  certain  the 
murderers  go?  For  no  murderer  hath  eternal  life.  And  let 
X 
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US  consider,  again,  that  all  laws  are  not  in  the  hand  of  Giant  De- 
spair :  others,  so  far  as  I  can  understand,  have  been  taken  by  him 
as  well  as  we,  and  yet  have  escaped  out  of  his  hands.  Who 
knows  but  that  God,  who  made  the  world,  may  cause  that  Giant 
Despair  may  die ;  or  that,  at  some  time  or  other,  he  may  fore^et 
to  lock  us  in ;  or  that  he  may  in  a  short  time  have  another  of  his 
fits  before  us,  and  may  lose  tne  use  of  his  limbs  ?  and  if  ever  that 
should  come  to  pass  again,  for  my  part  I  am  resolved  to  pluck  up 
the  heart  of  a  man,  and  to  try  my  utmost  to  get  from  under  his 
hand.  I  was  a  fool  that  I  did  not  try  to  do  it  before ;  but,  how* 
ever,  my  brother,  let  us  be  patient,  and  endure  awhile :  the  time 
may  come  that  he  may  give  us  a  happy  release ;  but  let  us  not  be 
our  own  murderers.  With  these  words  Hopeful  at  present  did 
moderate  the  mind  of  his  brother ;  so  they  continued  together  (in 
the  dark)  that  day  in  their  sad  and  doleful  condition. 

Well,  towards  the  evening,  the  giant  goes  down  into  the  dun- 
^on  again,  to  see  if  his  prisoners  had  taken  his  counsel;  but  when 
he  came  there  he  found  them  alive ;  and  truly,  alive  was  all ;  for 
now,  what  for  want  of  bread  and  water,  and  by  reason  of  the 
wounds  they  received  when  he  beat  them,  they  could  do  little  but 
breathe.  But,  I  say,  he  found  them  alive ;  at  which  he  fell  into 
a  grievous  rage,  and  told  them,  that  seeing  they  had  disobeyed  his 
counsel,  it  should  be  worse  with  them  than  if  they  had  never  been 
bom. 

At  this  they  trembled  greatly,  and  I  think  that  Christian  fell 
into  a  swoon ;  but  coming  a  little  to  himself  again,  they  renewed 
their  discourse  about  the  giant's  counsel,  and  whether  yet  they 
had  best  take  it  or  no.  Now,  Christian  again  seemed  to  be  for 
doing  it ;  but  Hopeful  made  his  second  reply  as  followelh  : — 

Hope.  My  brother,  said  he,  rememberest  thou  not  how  valiant 
thou  hast  been  heretofore  ?  Apollyon  could  not  crush  thee,  nor 
could  all  that  thou  didst  hear,  or  see,  or  feel  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death :  what  hardships,  terror,  and  amazement  hast 
thou  already  gone  through,  and  art  thou  now  nothing  but  fear? 
Thou  seest  that  I  am  in  the  dungeon  with  thee,  a  far  weaker  man 
by  nature  than  thou  art ;  also  this  giant  has  wounded  me  as  well 
as  thee,  and  hath  also  cut  off  the  bread  and  water  from  my  mouth, 
and  with  thee  I  mourn  without  the  light.  But  let  us  exercise  a 
little  more  patience :  remember  how  thou  playedst  the  man  at 
Vanity  Fair,  and  wast  neither  afraid  of  the  chain  nor  the  case, 
nor  yet  of  bloody  death  ;  wherefore  let  us  (at  least  to  avoid  uie 
shame  that  becomes  not  a  Christian  to  be  found  in)  bear  up  with 
patience  as  well  as  we  can. 

Now,  night  being  come  again,  and  the  giant  and  his  wife  being 
a-bed,  she  asked  concerning  the  prisoners,  and  if  they  had  taken 
his  counsel ;  to  which  he  repHed,  They  are  sturdy  rogues ;  they 
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choose  TBther  to  bear  all  hardships  than  to  make  away  with  them« 
aelves.  Then  said  she,  Take  them  into  the  castle-yard  to-mor- 
rowy  and  show  them  the  bones  and  skulls  of  those  thou  hast  already 
despatched,  and  make  them  believe,  ere  a  week  comes  to  an  end, 
thou  wilt  also  tear  them  in  pieces,  as  thou  hast  done  their  fellows 
before  them. 

So  when  the  morning  was  come,  the  giant  goes  to  them  again, 
•■d  takes  them  into  the  castle-yard,  and  shows  them  as  his  wife 
bad  hidden  him.  These,  said  he,  were  pilgrims,  as  you  are, 
once :  and  they  trespassed  in  my  grounds,  as  you  have  done : 
and,  when  I  thought  fit,  I  tore  them  in  pieces,  and  so  within  ten 
days  I  will  do  you ;  go,  get  ye  down  to  your  den  again ;  and  with 
that  he  beat  them  all  the  way  thither. 

They  lay,  therefore,  all  day  on  Saturday  in  a  lamentable  case, 
as  before.  Now,  when  night  was  come,  and  when  Mrs.  Diffi- 
dence and  her  husband  the  giant  were  got  to  bed,  they  becran  to 
renew  their  discourse  of  their  prisoners ;  and,  withal,  the  old  giant 
wondered  that  he  could  neither  by  his  blows  nor  counsel  bring 
them  to  an  end.  And  with  that  his  wife  replied,  I  fear,  said  she, 
that  they  live  in  hope  that  some  will  come  to  relieve  them,  or  that 
they  have  picklocks  about  them,  by  the  means  of  which  they  hope 
to  escape.  And  sayest  thou  so,  my  dear  ?  said  the  giant ;  I  will 
therefore  search  them  in  the  mornino^. 

Well,  on  Saturday,  about  midnight,  they  began  to  pray,  and 
continued  in  prayer  till  almost  break  of  day.^ 

Now,  a  little  before  it  was  day,  good  Christian,  as  one  half 
amazed,  brake  out  in  this  passionate  speech  :  What  a  fool  (quoth 
he)  am  I  thus  to  lie  in  a  stinking  dungeon,  when  I  may  as  well 
walk  at  liberty  !  I  have  a  key  in  my  bosom,  called  Promise,  that 
will,  I  am  persuaded,  open  any  lock  in  Doubting  Castle.  Then 
said  Hopefal,  That's  good  news,  good  brother ;  pluck  it  out  of  thy 
bosom  and  try.* 

Then  Christian  pulled  it  out  of  his  bosom,  and  began  to  try  at 
the  dungeon-door,  whose  bolt  (as  he  turned  the  key)  gave  back, 
and  the  door  fiew  open  with  ease,  and  Christian  and  Hopeful  both 
came  out.     Then  he  went  to  the  outer  door  that  leads  into  the 


1  ••  What  I  prmy  In  enatody  of  Obuit  Despair,  tn  the  mldft  of  Doubdnf  Castle;  and  when  thetr  IbUy 
bnvi^  Uwn  there,  tool  Yea.  Bbnd  this,  ye  pOgrlma.  Ye  are  exhorted,  *I  wlB  that  men  ^vmy 
everywhere,  without  doubting.'  1  Tim.  U.  •.  We  can  be  In  no  place  but  God  can  hear;  nor  In  any 
drcaoutaBoe  hot  Ood  Is  able  to  deliver  froto.  And  be  a«iured«  whf  a  too  spirit  of  prayer  oomeii 
4ellveraaee  la  nigh  at  hand.    8o  it  was  here." 

I  **  PrecSons  promise  1  The  promises  of  Ood  In  Christ  are  the  life  of  fiUth,  and  the  q:ilckener»  of 
prayer.  O  how  oft  do  we  neglect  God's  great  and  precious  promises  In  Christ  Jesus,  while  do'iMa 
Sbd  despair  keep  as  prisoners.  8o  It  was  with  these  pilgrims :  they  were  kept  ouder  hard  bondage 
af  aonl  lk>r  imr  days.  Hence  we  see  what  It  Is  to  griere  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  should  dread  It;  lor 
hft  ««if  la  the  Comfbrter ;  and  If  he  wltodraws  his  Inflaencca,  who  or  what  can  eomtnt  os  r* 
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castle-yard,  and  with  his  key  opened  that  door  also.  After,  he 
went  to  the  iron  gate,  for  that  must  be  opened  toe ;  but  that  lock 
went  very  hard,  yet  the  key  did  open  it.  Then  they  thruBt  open 
the  door  to  make  their  escape  with  speed ;  but  tliat  gate,  as  it 
opened,  made  such  a  cracking,  that  it  waked  Giant  Despair,  who, 
hastily  rising  to  pursue  his  prisoners,  felt  his  limbs  to  fail ;  for  his 
fits  took  him  again,  so  that  he  could  by  no  means  go  after  them. 
Then  they  went  on,  and  came  to  the  kmg*s  highway,  and  so  were 
safe,  because  they  were  out  of  his  jurisdiction. 

Now,  when  they  were  gone  over  the  stile,  they  began  to  con- 
trive with  themselves  what  they  should  do  at  that  stile  to  prevent 
those  that  should  come  after  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Qiant 
Despair.  So  they  consented  to  erect  there  a  pillar,  and  to  en- 
grave upon  the  stile  thereof  this  sentence : — *<  Over  this  stile  is 
the  way  to  Doubting  Castle,  which  is  kept  by  Giant  Despair,  who 
despiseth  the  King  of  the  Celestial  Country,  and  seeks  to  destroy 
his  holy  pilgrims.'*  Many,  therefore,  that  followed  after,  read 
what  was  written,  and  escaped  the  danger.^ 


ROBERT  BARCLAY.     1648—1690. 

RoBSBT  Babclat,  the  distinguished  writer  of  the  Sooiet3r  of  Friends,  was 
born  in  Elginshire,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,'  south-east  of  the  Maxnj  ihth, 
December  23,  1648,  of  a  highly  respectable  family.  After  receiving  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  at  home,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  pursue  his  studies 
mider  the  direction  of  his  uncle,  who  was  rector  of  the  Scots'  College  in  that 
capital  It  was  a  dangerous  experiment,  and  might  have  proved  peim»* 
nently  injurious,  had  not  young  Barclay  been  possessed  of  the  strictest  moral 
principles,  and  the  highest  sense  of  filial  obligation :  for  he,  by  his  deportment 
and  character,  had  endeared  himself  so  to  his  uncle  that  he  offered  to  make 
him  his  heir,  and  to  settle  a  large  estate  immediately  rpon  him,  if  he  would 
remain  in  France.  But  his  father,  knowing  that  his  son  was  strongly  inclined 
to  join  the  Papal  church,  directed  him  to  return  home.  He  did  not  hesitate 
between  what  teemed  interest  and  duty,  and  at  once  abandoned  all  his  pros- 
pects  of  wealth  and  aggrandizement,  to  comply  with  his  fiither's  wishes. 
Such  filial  obedience  is  never  left  widiout  a  wimess.  In  Barclay's  case  the 
blessing  that  attended  it  was  most  signal.  Had  he  remained  in  France, 
tltough  his  wealth  might  have  surrounded  him  with  a  crowd  of  flatterers,  in 
all  prolmbility  he  would  never  have  been  known  after  his  death.  But  he  re> 
turned,  and  gained  a  world-wide  fkme.  He  returned,  and  became  the  ablest 
expounder  of  a  sect,  that  cu  a  uct  has  taken  the  lead  of  all  otliers  in  three  great 

1   *]lccordinff  oar  own  obtenrattona,  and  the  experience  we  have  iMid  In  Ood*a  dcftUiv  with  otf 
■oula,  are  made  of  »pedal  and  peculiar  uae  to  our  Adlow-Chrtotians.'' 
>  Not  In  Sdlnhursh,  aa  stated  by  WUUam  Fenn. 
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rabjects,  inseparably  connected  with  practical*  Christianity,— Intemperance, 
Slavery,  and  War." 

A  short  time  before  young  Barclay  leA  France,  his  father  had  been  oon- 
terted  to  the  views  and  principles  of  a  sect  which  hud  existed  only  ten  years 
•—the  Quakers.  On  his  return,  Robert,  uflcr  giving  to  the  subject  a  degree  of 
thotigbt  and  investigation  almost  beyond  his  years,  followed  the  example  of 
bis  £ither,  though  only  nineteen.  He  applictl  himself  diligently  to  the  study 
of  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible,  of  the  Fathers,  and  of  eoclesiasticnl 
history  9  and  seeing  how  much  tlie  Friends  were  misunderstood  and  abused, 
be  wrote  several  works  in  their  defence,  and  in  explanation  of  their  princi- 
pies.  But  the  great  work  on  wliich  his  fame  rests  is  entitled  **  An  Apology 
kx  the  true  Christian  Divinity,  as  tlie  same  is  held  forth  and  practised  by  tlie 
People  called,  in  scorn,  Quakers.**  The  eflect  produced  by  this  al)le  work 
•oon  became  visible,  for  it  proved  beyond  dispute  that  this  proscribed  sect 
professed  a  system  of  theology  that  was  capable  of  being  defended  by  strong, 
if  not  unanswerable  argument?.  Some  portions  of  tliis  work  became  the 
subject  of  very  animated  controversy,  not  in  England  only,  but  on  the  conti- 
uenL  This  occasioned  Barclay  to  appear  again  in  defence  of  his  principles. 
He  also  wrote  to  vindicate  the  internal  arrangements  and  government  of  the 
Friends.  He  wrote,  besides,  two  treatises  on  Peace,  declaring  his  opinion  tliat 
all  war  is  indefensible,  on  account  of  its  incompatibility  with  the  principle  of 
oniversal  benevolence.  One  of  tliese  ho  addressed  to  the  ambassadors  of  the 
several  princes  of  Europe,  then  assembled  at  Niineguen. 

*•  The  latter  years  of  Robert  Barclay's  life  were  spent  in  tlie  quiet  of  his 
family,  in  which  his  mild  and  amiable  virtues  foimd  their  happiest  sphere  of 
exercise.  He  died  October  3,  1600,  in  tlie  forty-second  year  of  hb  age-^tlio 
prime  of  Ufe — his  death  having  been  occasioned  by  a  violent  fever,  which 
came  on  immediately  after  his  return  from  a  religious  visit  in  some  parts  of 
Scotland.  His  moral  character  was  free  from  every  reproach,  and  his  temper 
was  so  w^ell  regulate<l,  tliat  he  was  never  seen  in  anger.  In  all  the  relations 
of  life,  antl  in  his  intercourse  with  the  world,  he  was  conspicuous  for  the 
exercise  of  those  virtues  which  are  the  best  test  of  right  principles,  and  tlie 
most  unequivocal  proof  of  their  practical  influence." 

The  following  is  a  part  of  tlie  De<lication  of  his  great  work,  the  «  Apology," 
ID  Charles  II.  It  has  been  justly  praised  for  its  high  and  fearless  tone  of 
Christian  faithfulness  and  independent  truth ;  the  more  to  be  admired,  as  it 
was  written  and  published  in  times  of  great  licentiousness,  and  servility  to  the 
reisiiing  monarch. 

DEDICATION   TO   CHARLES   SECOND. 

As  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  truth  I  bear,  so  it  is  far  from  mo 
to  use  this  epistle  as  an  engine  to  flatter  thee,  the  usual  design  of 
guch  works :  and  therefore  I  can  neither  dedicate  it  to  thee,  nor 

1  And  wbat  oUier  than  practical  fa  of  any  worth  r  "  He  ahaO  reward  every  nian  arcorrling  to  his 
voRK« :"  Matt.  xvl.  27.  "  Inanmuch  aa  ye  have  pohb  a  unto  one  of  the  lea«t,  yc  have  doxb  It  unto 
Me:**  Matt.  xxv.  40.  "  Ye  b*ye  then  how  that  by  workit  a  man  l»  JuttUHcd,  and  not  by  fiilth  only:" 
/«ni«t  il.  24.  "What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  tbee  but  to  no  JutUy,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
-yalk  bumbly  wUh  thy  God  r'  Mkah  vl.  8.  "  If  no  CUtli  be  Uvuif  nor  yet  avmliable  to  JuaUflnation 
wtthouC  workm  then  works  are  neoesaary  to  Juatiflcatlon.'*— jMrfay. 

S  Tbe  three  great  aoonrgea  of  tlie  human  race,  whteh  have  done  inor*  than  every  thins  da*  to 
4fignde  and  bnrtallze  man,  and  thcrcCore  are  moat  dtemetrloaUy  oppoaad  to  tte  prtneiplea  aaA  I 
kttfk  of  Hin*  who  came  to  brtbg  "  rmacB  on  earth  and  ooon-wnx  to  mm.** 
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craye  thy  patronage,  as  if  thereby  I  might  have  more  confidence 
to  present  it  to  the  world,  or  be  more  hopeful  of  its  success.  To 
God  alone  I  owe  what  I  have,  and  that  more  immediately  in  mat* 
ters  spiritual,  and  therefore  to  Him  alone,  and  to  the  senrice  of 
His  truth,  I  dedicate  whatever  work  He  brings  forth  in  me,  to 
whom  only  the  praise  and  honor  appertain,  whose  truth  needs  not 
the  patronage  of  worldly  princes.  His  arm  and  power  being  that 
alone  by  which  it  is  propagated,  estabhshed,  and  confirmed.  *    * 

There  is  no  king  in  the  world,  who  can  so  experimentally  testify 
of  Gk)d's  providence  and  goodness ;  neither  is  there  any,  who  rules 
so  many  free  people,  so  many  true  Christians;  which  thing 
renders  thy  government  more  honorable,  thyself  more  consider- 
able,  than  the  accession  of  many  nations  filled  with  slavish  and 
superstitious  souls. 

Thou  hast  tasted  of  prosperity  and  adversity ;  thou  knowesi 
what  it  is  to  be  banished  thy  native  country,  to  be  overruled,  as 
well  as  to  rule  and  sit  upon  the  throne ;  and  being  oppressed,  thou 
hast  reason  to  know  how  hateful  the  oppressor  is  to  both  Giod  and 
man :  *  if  after  all  these  warnings  and  advertisements,  thou  dost 
not  turn  unto  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  but  forget  Him,  who 
remembered  thee  in  thy  distress,  and  give  up  thyself  to  follow 
lust  and  vanity  ;  surely  great  will  be  thy  condemnation. 

Against  which  snare,  as  well  as  the  temptation  of  those  that 
may  or  do  feed  thee,  and  prompt  thee  to  evil ;  the  most  excellent 
and  prevalent  remedy  will  be,  to  apply  thyself  to  that  hght  of 
Christ,  which  shineth  in  thy  conscience,  which  neither  can  nor 
will  flatter  thee,  nor  suffer  thee  to  be  at  ease  in  thy  sins ;  but  doth 
and  will  deal  plainly  and  faithfully  with  thee,  as  those  that  are 
followers  thereof  have  also  done. 

Qod  Almighty,  who  hath  so  signally  hitherto  visited  thee  with 
His  love,  so  touch  and  reach  thy  heart,  ere  the  day  of  thy  visitatinn 
be  expired,  that  thou  mayest  effectually  turn  to  Him,  so  as  to 
improve  thy  place  and  station  for  His  name.  So  wL<(heth,  so 
prayeth. 

Thy  faithful  friend  and  subject, 

Robert  Barclay. 

against  titles  of  honor. 

We  affirm  positively,  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  Christians  eitber 
10  give  or  receive  these  titles  of  honor,  as  Your  Holiness,  Your 
Majesty,  Your  Excellency,  Your  Eminency,  &c. 

1  A  ilnillar  lentlmeiit  waa  expressed  by  wnUain  Flncknry,  In  the  Marytamd  Hoqm  of  T>iln1<a  t* 

1719:    "It  win  not  do  thus  to  talk  Hke  phnonophera,  and,  aa  ■laTehoIdora,  act  like  «»r«toBtliw 

tyranta ;  to  ba  periictaalty  Mrmonlstnf  It,  with  liberty  ftyr  our  text,  and  actaal  np|iTwtk>»  ter  ovr 

coaaaantary.**    So,  alao,  Bdward  Eosbion,  In  hta  latter  to  Oenenl  WaaMngton :  **  Mui  la 

tntyodknuM  wbea  ha  InAlcta  npon  athan  UMit  wbleh  be  blxMelf  abemlnataa.** 
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Fint,  because  these  titles  are  no  part  of  that  obedience  which 
is  due  to  magistrates  or  superiors  ;  neither  doth  the  giving  them 
add  to  or  diminish  from  that  subjection  we  owe  to  them,  which 
consists  in  obeying  their  just  and  lawful  commands,  not  in  titles 
and  designations. 

Secondly,  we  find  not  that  in  the  Scripture  any  such  titles  are 
used*  either  under  the  law  or  the  gospel ;  but  that,  in  speaking  to 
kings,  princes,  or  nobles,  they  used  only  a  simple  compellation,  as, 
**0  King !"  and  that  without  any  further  designation,  save,  per- 
haps, the  name  of  the  person,  as,  "  O  King  Agrippa,"  dbc. 

Thirdly,  it  lays  a  necessity  upon  Christians  most  frequently  to 
He;  because  the  persons  obtaining  these  titles,  either  by  election 
or  hereditarily,  may  frequently  be  found  to  have  nothing  really  in 
them  deserving  them,  or  answering  to  them :  as  some,  to  whom  it 
is  said,  "Your  Excellency,"  having  nothing  of  excellency  in 
them ;  and  who  is  called,  "  Your  Grace,"  appear  to  be  an  enemy 
to  grace ;  and  he  who  is  called  **  Your  Honor,"  is  known  to  be 
base  and  ienoble.  I  wonder  what  law  of  man,  or  what  patent, 
ought  to  oblige  me  to  make  a  lie,  in  calling  good  evil,  and  evil 
good.  I  wonder  what  law  of  man  can  secure  me,  in  so  doing, 
from  the  just  judgment  of  God,  that  will  make  me  count  for  every 
idle  word.  And  to  lie  is  something  more.  Surely  Christians  should 
be  ashamed  that  such  laws,  manifestly  crossing  the  law  of  God, 
should  be  among  them.  •  •  •  • 

Fourthly,  as  to  those  titles  of  "  Holiness,"  •*  Eminency,"  and 
**  Excellency,"  used  among  the  Papists  to  the  pope  and  cardinals, 
dbc. ;  and  **  Grace,"  **  Lordship,"  and  *•  Worship,"  used  to  the 
clergy  among  the  Protestants,  it  is  a  most  blasphemous  usurpa- 
tion. For  if  they  use  "  Holiness"  and  "  Grace"  because  these 
things  ought  to  be  in  a  pope  or  in  a  bishop,  how  come  they  to 
usurp  that  peculiarly  to  themselves  ?  Ougnt  not  holiness  and 
grace  to  be  in  ever}-  Christian  ?  And  so  every  Christian  should 
say  •*  Your  Holiness,"  and  **  Your  Grace,"  one  to  another.  Next, 
how  can  they  in  reason  claim  any  more  titles  than  were  practised 
and  received  by  the  apostles  and  primitive  Christians,  w^hose  suc- 
cessors they  pretend  they  are ;  and  as  whose  successors  (and  no 
otherwise)  themselves,  I  judge,  will  confess  any  honrr  they  seek 
is  due  to  them  ?  Now,  if  they  neither  sought,  received,  nor  ad- 
mitted such  honor  nor  titles,  how  came  these  by  them  ?  If  they 
say  they  did,  let  them  prove  it  if  they  can :  we  find  no  such  thing 
in  the  Scripture.  The  Christians  speaK  \o  the  apostles  without 
any  such  denomination,  neither  saying,  "  If  it  please  your  Grace, ' 
"your  Holiness,"  nor  ** your  Worship ;"  they  are  neither  called 
My  Lord  Peter,  nor  My  Lord  Paul ;  nor  yet  Master  Peter,  noi 
Master  Paul ;  nor  Doctor  Peter,  nor  Doctor  Paul ;  but  singly  Peter 
and  Paul :  and  that  not  only  in  the  Scripture,  but  Cot  %otcv&  Vvxol* 


■  ■i^'^jpjei^t^riiftjM^iiMMJt 
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rlreds  of  years  after :  so  that  this  appears  to  be  a  manifest  fruit  of 
the  apostasy.*  For  if  these  titles  arise  lither  from  the  office  or 
worth  of  the  persons,  it  will  not  be  denied  but  the  apostles  de- 
served them  better  than  any  now  that  call  for  them.  But  the  case 
is  plain ;  the  apostles  had  the  holiness,  the  excellency,  the  grace ; 
and  because  they  were  holy,  excellent,  and  gracious,  they  neither 
U$ed  nor  admitted  such  titles ;  but  these  having  neither  holiness, 
excellency,  nor  grace,  will  needs  be  so  called  to  satisfy  their  ambi* 
tious  and  ostentatious  mind,  which  is  a  manifest  token  of  their 
hypocrisy. 

Fifthly,  as  to  that  title  of  "  Majesty"  usually  ascribed  to  princes^ 
we  do  not  find  it  eiven  to  any  such  in  the  Holy  Scripture ;  but  that 
it  is  specially  and  peculiarly  ascribed  unto  God.  We  find  in  the 
Scripture  the  proud  king  Nebuchadnezzar  assuming  this  title  to 
himself,  who  at  that  time  received  a  sufficient  reproof,  by  a  sudden 
judgment  which  came  upon  him.  Therefore,  in  all  the  compella* 
tions  used  to  princes  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  not  to  be  found, 
nor  yet  in  the  New.  Paul  was  very  civil  to  Agrippa,  yet  he  gives 
him  no  such  title.  Neither  was  this  title  used  among  Christians 
in  the  primitive  times. 


ROBERT  BOYLE.     1C26— 1692. 


RoBXBT  BoTLS,  tlie  son  of  Richard  Boyle,  Eaxl  of  Cork,  was  bom  at  Lis- 
more,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  January  25,  1G26.  When  eight  years  of  age  he 
entered  Eton  School,  and  having  pursued  his  studies  there  with  great  success 
for  one  so  young,  he  was  sent  with  his  brother  Francis,  who  had  lately  mar- 
ried, to  travel  upon  the  continent.  At  Geneva  he  and  his  brother  remained 
for  some  time,  and  pursued  tlieir  studies,  Robert  resuming  his  mathematics,  in 
which  be  had  been  initiated  at  Eton. 

An  anecdote,  which  explains  the  cause  of  his  first  attention  to  mathematical 
subjects,  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  as  it  not  only  indicates  the 
early  development  of  his  reasoning  powers,  but  exhibits,  in  a  striking  manner, 
a  general  and  important  fuct  in  educiition.  When  at  Eton  School,  and  before 
he  was  ten  years  of  age,  while  recovering  from  a  severe  illness,  some  ro* 
mances  were  put  into  his  hands  to  divert  and  amuse  him.  His  good  habits 
of  study  were  thereby  so  M-eakened,  that  on  his  restoration  to  health  he  found 
it  difficult  to  fix  his  attention  to  any  one  subject.  To  recover  his  former  habitik 
he  resorted  to  an  expedient  certainly  remarkable  for  one  so  young.  He  ap> 
plied  himself  forcibly  to  "•  tlie  extraction  of  the  square  and  cube  roots,  and  es> 
pecially  those  more  lalx>riou8  operations  of  algebra  which  so  entirely  exact  the 

1  **The  tide  of  BabU  oorrMpoada  with  the  title  *  Doetor  of  Dirinftj/  M  applied  to  mlniatora  of 
the  gospel;  and  ao  flu  as  I  can  eee,  the  spirit  of  the  SaTioor's  eommand  is  Tiolated  hj  Um  reeepilea 
of  siioh  a  title,  as  it  would  haTO  been  bj  their  being  ealled  BabbL  It  makes  a  distinetioa  aaomg 
ministers,  tending  to  engender  pride  and  a  sense  of  superioritjr  in  those  who  obtain  it;  aad  enr/ 
and  a  sense  of  inferiorltj  in  those  who  do  not ;  and  is  in  its  whole  spirit  and  tendeney  oontravy  te 
the  'simplioitj  that  is  in  CEhrisL* "— JIbsrf  Amu*.  Is  not  the  same  argomeal  at  strong  agaiast 
ih§  tiUs  of  "BsTerend,"  a  word  whleh  is  found  but  onoe  in  the  Soriptnrei^  and  there  applied  te 
tied/  FlLexL9. 
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whole  mind,  that  the  6  nalle^t  distraction  or  heedlessness  constrains  us  to  !«• 
new  our  trouble,  and  rt -begin  the  operation."  This  had  the  desired  effect 
It  gave  also  a  permanent  direction  to  his  talents,  and  was  the  commencement 
of  that  series  of  philosophical  investigations  and  discoveries  which  have  reti* 
dcred  his  name  immortal. 

He  quitted  Geneva  in  1G41,  and  spent  the  next  winter  in  Florence.  Dur- 
ing his  stay  in  this  city,  the  famous  astronomer  Galileo  died  at  a  village  in 
the  Ticinity.  He  tlience  visited  Rome,  Leghorn,  and  Genoa,  and  in  1644  he 
returned  with  his  brother  to  England.  He  found  that  his  father,  who  had 
remored  from  Ireland  to  Stalbridge,  in  Dorsetshire,  had  recently  died,  and 
that  he  himself  had  come  into  the  possession  of  the  manor  at  Stalbridge,  with 
other  property.  From  this  time  to  tlie  end  of  his  life,  he  appears  to  have  been 
engaged  in  study.  He  u^as  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  "■  Invisible  Col- 
lege," as  he  calls  it,  which,  aAer  the  Restoration,  became  the  Royal  Society. 
In  1654  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Oxford,  on  account  of  the  favorableness  of 
Ihe  place  to  retirement,  study,  and  philosophical  intercourse.  During  his  re- 
adenoe  here  he  made  great  improvements  in  the  air-pump,  though  he  did  not 
invent  it,  as  some  have  stated. 

But  Boyle  did  not  devote  all  his  time  to  Natural  Philosophy :  he  gave  a  por> 
Uoo  of  it  to  the  study  of  the  original  languages  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the 
Scriptures  themselves.  He  also  took  an  interest  in  every  plan  for  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Word  of  Truth,  and  as  a  member  of  the  East  India  Company,  in 
1076,  pressed  upon  that  body  the  duty  of  promoting  Christianity  in  the  East 
He  continued  up  to  the  close  of  his  life  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  phi- 
kMophy,  and  like  Newton  he  will  ever  be  known  as  a 

**8M*cions  reader  of  the  works  of  Ood, 
And  In  hU  woid  Mfseioaa.'* 

He  died  on  the  3(hh  of  December,  (Old  Style,)  1691. 

The  writings  of  Boyle  are  very  voluminous,  the  greater  part  being  on  sub- 
lects  of  mechanical  phik>sophy ;  tliough  he  wrote  not  a  few  on  moral  subjects.* 
Of  die  bitter  are  *' Considerations  on  the  Style  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;"  "Oc- 
cauonai  Reflecdons  on  several  Subjects ;"  **  Considerations  about  the  Recon- 
ciiableness  of  Reason  and  Religion;"  *<The  Christian  Virtuoso,"  showing 
that  *^  by  being  addicted  to  experimental  philosophy,  a  man  is  rather  assisted 
than  indisposed  to  be  a  good  Christian,"  &c.  As  a  man,  it  is  said  of  him  by 
a  biographer,  that  **his  benevolence,  both  in  action  and  sentiment,  distin- 
guiidied  him  from  others  as  much  as  his  acquirements  and  experiments :  and 
that,  in  an  age  when  toleration  was  unknown."  He  has  been  styled  the  au- 
thor of  the  **  New  or  Experimental  Philosophy,"  but  it  should  always  be  re- 
collected that  Bacon  pointed  out  the  way.  ^  'the  excellent  Mr.  Boyle,"  says 
Mr.  Hughes,'  **  was  tlie  person  who  seems  to  have  been  designed  by  nature 
to  succeed  to  the  labors  and  inquiries  of  that  extraordinary  genius,  Lord  Bacon. 
%  innumerable  experiments,  he  in  a  great  measure  filled  up  those  plans  and 
outlines  of  science  which  his  predecessor  had  sketched  out  His  life  was 
spent  in  the  pursuit  of  nature,  through  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  changes, 
and  in  the  most  rational  as  well  as  devout  adoration  cf  its  divine  Author.'* 
Bishop  Burnet  sums  up  a  brilliant  eulogium  of  his  character  in  the  following 
strain :— **  I  will  not  amuse  you  with  a  list  of  his  astonishing  knowledge,  or 
(if  his  great  performances  in  this  way.     They  are  highly  valued  all  the  world 


I  Hla  ocNnpleCe  works  were  put>U*hed  In  1744,  by  Dr.  Birch,  m  S  voU.  flblio 
t  Spectator,  No.  SS4. 
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over,  and  bis  name  u  everywhere  mentinnod  with  particular  characters  of 
nrspect.  Few  men,  if  any,  tiave  been  known  to  hsive  made  so  great  a  com- 
£>aiid,  and  to  have  been  so  exact  in  all  parts  of  it,  as  Bt^yle.'' 

THE   8TUDT   OF   NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY   FAVORABLE   TO   RELIGION. 

The  first  advantage  that  our  experimental  philosopher,  as  such, 
hath  towards  heing  a  Christian,  is,  that  his  course  of  studies  con- 
(luceth  much  to  settle  in  his  mind  a  firm  belief  of  the  existence* 
and  divers  of  the  chief  attributes,  of  God ;  which  helief  is,  in  the 
order  of  things,  the  first  principle  of  that  natural  reUgion  which 
itself  is  pre-required  to  revealed  religion  in  general,  and  conse- 
quently to  that  in  particular  which  is  embraced  by  Christians. 

That  the  consideration  of  the  vastness,  beauty,  and  rerakr  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  excellent  structure  of  animals 
and  plants,  besides  a  multitude  of  other  phenomena  of  nature,  and 
the  subserviency  of  most  of  these  to  man,  may  justly  induce  him, 
as  a  rational  creature,  to  conclude  that  this  vast,  beautiful,  orderly* 
and  (in  a  word)  many  ways  admirable  system  of  things,  that  we 
call  the  world,  was  framed  by  an  author  supremely  powerful,  wise, 
and  good,  can  scarce  be  denied  by  an  intelligent  and  unprejudiced 
considerer.  And  this  is  strongly  confirmed  by  experience,  which 
witnesseth,  that  in  almost  all  ages  and  countries  the  generality  of 
philosophers  and  contemplative  men  were  persuaded  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Deity,  by  the  consideration  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
universe,  whose  fabric  and  conduct,  they  rationally  concluded, 
could  not  be  deservedly  ascribed  either  to  blind  chance,  or  to  any 
other  cause  than  a  divine  Being. 

The  works  of  God  are  so  worthy  of  their  author,  that,  besides 
the  impresses  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness  that  are  left,  as  it  were, 
upon  their  surfaces,  there  are  a  great  many  more  curious  and  ex- 
cellent tokens  and  effects  of  divine  artifice  in  the  hidden  and  in 
nermost  recesses  of  them  ;  and  these  are  not  to  be  discoveved  by 
the  perfunctory  looks  of  oscitant  and  unskilful  beholders ;  but  re- 
quire, as  well  as  deserve,  the  most  attentive  and  prying  inspection 
of  inquisitive  and  well-instructed  considerers.  And  sometimes  in 
one  creature  there  may  be  I  know  not  how  many  admirable  things, 
that  escape  a  vulgar  eye,  and  yet  may  be  clearly  discerned  by  that 
of  a  true  naturalist,  who  brings  with  him,  besides  a  more  than 
common  curiosity  and  attention,  a  competent  knowledge  of  ana 
tomy,  optics,  cosmography,  mechanics,  and  chemistry.  But  treat 
ing  elsewhere  purposely  of  this  subject,  it  may  here  suffice  to  say, 
that  Grod  has  couched  so  many  things  in  his  visible  works,  that 
the  clearer  light  a  man  has,  the  more  he  may  discover  of  their 
unobvious  exquisiteness,  and  the  more  clearly  and  distinctly  he 
may  discern  those  qualities  that  lie  more  obvious.  And  the  more 
wonderful  things  he  discovers  in  the  works  of  nature,  the  more 
auxiliary  proofs  he  meets  with  to  establish  and  enforce  the  argu 
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ment,  drawn  from  the  universe  and  its  part&,  to  evince  that  there 
is  a  Grod ;  which  is  a  proposition  of  that  vast  weight  and  import- 
ance, that  it  ought  to  endear  every  thing  to  us  that  is  ahle  to  con- 
firm it,  and  afibrd  us  new  motives  to  acknowledge  and  adore  the 
divine  Author  of  things. 

To  be  told  that  an  eye  is  the  organ  of  sight,  and  that  this  is  per- 
formed by  that  faculty  of  the  mind  which,  from  its  function,  is 
called  Tisive,  will  give  a  man  but  a  sorry  account  of  the  instru- 
ments and  manner  of  vision  itself,  or  of  the  knowledge  of  that 
Opificer  who,  as  the  Scripture  speaks,  "  formed  the  eye."  And 
he  that  can  take  up  with  this  easy  theory  of  vision,  will  not  think 
it  necessary  to  take  the  pains  to  dissect  the  eyes  of  animals,  nor 
study  the  books  of  mathematicians,  to  understand  vision ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, will  have  but  mean  thoughts  of  the  contrivance  of  the 
organ,  and  the  skill  of  the  artificer,  in  comparison  of  the  ideas  that 
will  be  suggested  of  both  of  them  to  him  that,  being  profoundly 
skilled  in  anatomy  and  optics,  by  their  help  takes  asunder  the 
several  coats,  humors,  and  muscles,  of  which  that  exquisite  diop 
trical  instrument  consists ;  and  having  separately  considered  the 
figure,  size,  consistence,  texture,  diaphaneity  or  opacity,  situation, 
and  connection  of  each  of  them,  and  their  coaptation  in  the  whole 
eye,  shall  discover,  by  the  help  of  the  laws  of  optics,  how  admi- 
rably this  little  organ  is  fitted  to  receive  the  incident  beams  of 
light,  and  dispose  them  in  the  best  manner  possible  for  completing 
the  lively  representation  of  the  almost  infinitely  various  objects 

of  sight. 

•  ••••• 

It  is  not  by  a  slight  survey,  but  by  a  diligent  and  skilful  scru- 
tiny of  the  works  of  Grod,  that  a  man  must  be,  by  a  rational  and 
aflective  conviction,  engaged  to  acknowledge  with  the  prophet, 
that  the  Author  of  nature  is  '*  wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excellent 
in  working." 

niSCIUMINATION   NECESSARY    IN   READING   THE   SCRIPTTTRES. 

We  should  carefully  distinguish  betwixt  what  the  Scripture 
itself  says,  and  what  is  only  said  in  the  Scripture.  For  we  must 
not  look  upon  the  Bible  as  an  oration  of  Gkxi  to  men,  or  as  a  body 
of  laws,  like  our  English  statute-book,  wherein  it  is  the  legisbior 
that  all  the  way  speaks  to  the  people  ;  but  as  a  collection  of  com- 
posures of  very  diflfering  sorts,  and  written  at  very  distant  limes  , 
and  of  such  composures,  that  though  the  holy  men  of  Qod  (as  St 
Peter  calls  them)  were  acted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  both  excited 
and  assisted  them  in  penning  the  Scripture,  yet  there  are  many 
others,  besides  the  Author  and  the  penmen,  introduced  sp^akin^ 
there.  For  besides  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings, 
Chronicles,  the  four  Evangelists,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
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Other  parts  of  Scripture  that  are  evidently  historical,  and  wont  to 
be  so  called,  there  are,  in  the  other  books,  many  passages  that  de- 
serve the  same  name,  and  many  others  wherein,  though  they  be 
not  mere  narratives  of  things  done,  many  sayings  and  expressions 
are  recorded  that  either  belong  not  to  the  Author  of  the  Scripture, 
or  must  be  looked  upon  as  such  wherein  his  secretaries  personate 
others.  So  that,  in  a  considerable  part  of  the  Scripture,  not  only 
prophets,  and  kings,  and  priests  being  introduced  speaking,  bat 
soldiers,  shepherds,  and  women,  and  such  other  sorts  of  persons, 
from  whom  witty  or  eloquent  things  are  not  (especially  when  they 
speak  ex  tempore)  to  be  expected,  it  would  be  very  injurious  to 
impute  to  the  Scripture  any  want  of  eloquence,  that  may  be  noted 
in  the  expressions  of  others  than  its  Author.  For  though,  not 
only  in  romances,  but  in  many  of  those  that  pass  for  true  histories, 
the  supposed  speakers  may  be  observed  to  talk  as  well  as  the  his- 
torian, yet  that  is  but  either  because  the  men  so  introduced  were 
ambassadors,  orators,  genemls,  or  other  eminent  men  for  parts  as 
well  as  employments ;  or  because  the  historian  does,  as  it  often 
happens,  give  himself  the  liberty  to  make  speeches  for  them,  and 
does  not  set  down  indeed  what  they  said,  but  what  he  thought  fit 
that  such  persons  on  such  occasions  should  have  said.  Whereas 
the  penmen  of  the  Scripture,  as  one  of  them  truly  professes,  hav- 
ing not  followed  cunningly  devised  fables  in  what  they  have  writ- 
ten, have  faithfully  set  down  the  sayings,  as  well  as  actions,  they 
record,  without  making  them  rather  congruous  to  the  conditions 
of  the  speakers  than  to  the  laws  of  truth. 


RICHARD  BAXTER.    1615—1691. 


Few  writers  in  the  English  language  have  obtained  a  wider  fame  than  the 
celebrated  non-confonnist*  divine,  Richard  Baxter.  He  was  horn  at  Rowdon, 
a  small  village  in  Shropshire,  on  the  12th  of  November,  1615.  Being  seri- 
ously impressed  at  an  early  age,  it  was  his  great  desire  to  enter  one  of  the 
universities,  and  study  for  the  ministry.  But  want  of  means  prevented  the 
former,  though  he  Mras  enabled  to  reach  the  ultimate  object  of  his  wishei,  by 
studying  witii  a  clergyman,  Mr.  Francis  Garbett,  who  ocnducted  him  through 
t  course  of  theology,  and  gave  him  much  valuable  assistance  in  his  general 
reading.  In  1638  he  received  ordination  in  tlie  Cliurch  of  England,  having 
It  that  time  no  scruples  on  the  score  of  subscription.  In  1640  he  was  invited 
to  preach  to  a  congregation  at  Kidderminster,  which  invitation  he  aoeepted, 
and  there  labored  many  years  with  signal  success.  When  the  civil  war  broke 
out,  he  sided  with  the  parliament,  and  of  course  afler  the  Restoration  he  bed 

1  In  the  year  IMS,  two  years  after  the  ReatoraUon  of  Cbarlea  n^  a  law  waa  patacd,  oaUai  the  Act 
of  Uuifttrmlty,  which  ei^otned  upon  every  beneflced  penon,  not  only  to  uae  the  Prayer-book,  but  to 
declare  hte  aa*enc  and  consent  to  every  part  of  It,  with  many  other  very  aevene  reatrtctlona.  It  had 
the  eflfect  of  banUhinir  at  once  two  thouiand  divlnea  fTom  the  pale  of  the  Kngliab  diarcli,  wIm  art 
C4ilori  **  NoK-conformlsta  f*  of  thin  number  wan  Baiter. 
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hit  share  of  the  suffenngs  tlrnt  attended  all  the  non-confonnist  divines.  On 
the  accession  of  James  H.,  1085,  he  was  arreste<i  by  a  warrant  from  that  most 
in&moiu  of  men,  lord  chiuf  justice  Jcfiries,  for  some  passages  in  his  **  Com- 
wentnij  on  the  New  Testament,"  supposed  hostile  to  Episcopacy,  and  was 
tried  ftr  aedidon.  The  brutal  insolence  and  tyranny  of  Jeffries  on  this  trial 
havs  signalized  it  as  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  proceedings  on  legal  ruconl. 
Ha  acted  the  part  of  prosecutor  as  well  as  judge,  insulting  liia  counsel  in  the 
ooBiaest  manner,  refusing  to  hear  liis  wimesses,  and  sajring  he  was  «  sorry  tliat 
the  Act  of  Indemnity  disabled  him  from  hanging  him."  He  was  fined  five 
hundred  marks,  and  sentenced  to  priiion  till  it  was  paid.  He  was  confined  in 
prison  nearly  eighteen  months,  when  he  was  pardoned  and  the  fine  remitted. 
The  BOlitnde  of  his  prison  was  enlivened  on  this,  as  on  former  occasions,  by 
the  afieetionate  attentions  of  his  wife ;  for  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  marry 
ooe  who  cheerfully  submitted  to,  and  shared  all  his  sufferings  on  the  score  of 
ooDsdeDce.  He  lived  to  sec  that  favorable  change  in  reference  to  religiout 
toleration  which  commenced  at  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  died  on  the  8*^ 
of  December,  1G91. 

Baxter  was  a  most  voluminous  writer,  above  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
treatiaea  of  his  being  enumerated.  Two  of  them,  the  <*  Saint*s  Everlasting 
Best,**  and  the  **  Call  to  the  Unconverted,"  have  been  extremely  popular,  and 
met  widi  a  circulation  which  few  other  books  have  attained.  The  learned 
tad  imleamed  have  alike  united  to  extol  them,  for  they  are  admirably  adapted 
to  peisooa  of  every  class  and  rank  in  life.  The  reason  is,  they  are  addressed 
to  die  heart  and  to  the  conscience,  wliich  are  conunon  to  all ;  that  they  ap- 
pertain to  that  purity  of  heart  and  life  wliich  are  indispensable  to  the  happi- 
naaa  of  all;  and  that  they  treat  of  those  eternal  tilings  in  which  the  king  and 
the  peasant,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  have  an  equal  interest' 

Baxter  left  behind  liim  a  •*  Narrative  of  tfie  most  Memorable  Passages  of 
his  Life  and  Times,"  which  was  pub1ishe<l  in  a  folio  volume  after  his  death. 
h  is  here  we  find  that  review  of  his  religious  opinions,  written  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  which  Coleridge'  speaks  ol  as  one  of  tlie  most  remarkablo 
pieces  of  writing  that  have  come  down  to  us.  It  was  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
&vorite  books.    The  following  are  some  extracts  from  it :— - 

EXPERIENCE   OF    HUMAN   CHARACTER. 

I  now  see  more  good  and  more  evil  in  all  men  than  heretofore 
[  did.  I  see  that  good  men  are  not  so  good  as  I  once  thought  they 
irere,  but  have  more  imperfections ;  and  that  nearer  approach  and 
fuller  trial  doth  make  the  best  appear  more  weak  and  faulty  than 
their  admirers  at  a  distance  think.  And  I  find  that  few  are  so 
bad  OS  either  malicious  enemies  or  censorious  'separating  profes- 
sors do  imagine.  In  some,  indeed,  I  find  that  human  nature  is 
corrupted  into  a  greater  likeness  to  devils  than  I  once  thought  any 
on  earth  had  been.  But  even  in  the  wicked,  usually  there  ib 
more  for  grace  to  make  advantage  of,  and  more  to  testify  for  Gtod 
and  holiness,  than  I  once  believed  there  had  been. 

I  less  admire  gills  of  utterance,  and  bare  profession  of  rcl''gion. 


>  Dr.  bue  Burrow  has  Mkl,tbKt  ''his  practical writtDca  were  never  mended,  and  hleepntrovervial 
seldom  conftiied.**  *  Btogrsphla  Ltterarla. 
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than  I  once  did  ;  and  have  much  more  charity  for  many  who,  by 
the  want  of  gifts,  do  make  an  obscurer  profession  than  they.  I 
once  thought  that  almost  all  that  could  pray  movingly  and  fluently, 
and  talk  well  of  religion,  had  been  saints.  But  experience  hath 
opened  to  me  what  odious  crimes  may  consist  with  high  profes- 
sion ;  and  I  have  met  with  divers  obscure  persons,  not  noted  for 
any  extraordinary  profession,  or  forwardness  in  religion,  but  only 
to  live  a  quiet  blameless  life,  whom  I  have  after  found  to  have 
long  lived,  as  far  as  I  could  discern,  a  truly  godly  and  sanctified 
life ;  only,  their  prayers  and  duties  were  by  accident  kept  secieC 
from  other  men's  observation.  Yet  he  that  upon  this  pretence 
would  confound  the  godly  and  the  ungodly,  may  as  well  go  about 
to  lay  heaven  and  hell  together. 

DESIRE    OF   APPROBATION. 

I  am  much  less  regardful  of  the  approbation  of  roan,  and  set 
much  lighter  by  contempt  or  applause,  than  I  did  long  ago.  I 
am  oft  suspicious  that  this  is  not  only  from  the  increase  ci  self- 
denial  and  humility,  but  partly  from  my  being  glutted  and  sur- 
feited with  human  applause :  and  all  worldly  things  appear  most 
vain  and  unsatisfactor}s  when  we  have  tried  them  most.  But 
though  I  feel  that  this  hath  some  hand  in  the  eflect,  yet,  as  far  as 
I  can  perceive,  the  knowledge  of  man's  nothinc^ness,  and  Gk)d*s 
transcendent  greatness,  with  whom  it  is  that  I  nave  most  to  do, 
and  the  sense  of  the  brevity  of  human  things,  and  the  nearness  of 
eternity,  are  the  principal  causes  of  this  effect ;  which  some  have 
imputed  to  self-conceitedness  and  morosity. 

CHARACTER   OF   SIR  MATTHEW   HALE. 

He  was  a  man  of  no  quick  utterance,  but  spake  with  great  rea- 
son. He  was  most  precisely  just ;  insomuch  that,  I  believe,  he 
would  have  lost  all  he  had  in  the  world  rather  than  do  an  unjust 
act :  patient  in  hearing  the  most  tedious  speech  which  any  man 
had  to  make  for  himself :  the  pillar  of  justice,  the  refuge  of  the 
subject  who  feared  oppression,  and  one  of  the  greatest  honors  of 
his  majesty's  government ;  for,  with  some  other  upright  judges, 
he  upheld  the  honbr  of  the  English  nation,  that  it  fell  not  into  the 
reproach  of  arbitrariness,  cruelty,  and  utter  confusion.  Every 
man  that  had  a  just  cause,  was  almost  past  fear  if  he  could  but 
bring  it  to  the  court  or  assize  where  he  was  judge ;  for  the  other 
judges  seldom  contradicted  him. 

He  was  the  great  instrument  for  rebuilding  London ;  for  when 
ail  act  was  made  for  deciding  all  controversies  that  hindered  it,  he 
was  the  constant  judge,  who  for  nothing  followed  the  work,  and, 
hy  his  prudence  and  justice,  removed  a  multitude  of  great  im- 
/x'diments. 
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His  great  advantage  for  innocency  was,  that  he  was  no  lover 
of  riches  or  of  grandeur.  His  garb  was  too  plain;  he  studiously 
avoided  all  unnecessary  familiarity  with  great  persons,  and  all 
that  manner  of  living  which  signifieth  wealth  and  greatness.  He 
kept  no  greater  a  family  than  myself.  I  lived  in  a  small  house, 
which*  for  a  pleasant  back  opening,  he  had  a  mind  to ;  but  caused 
a  Btranger,  that  he  might  not  be  suspected  to  be  the  man,  to  know 
of  me  whether  I  were  willing  to  part  with  it,  before  lie  would 
meddle  with  it.  In  that  house  he  lived  contentedly,  without  any 
pompt  and  without  costly  or  troublesome  retinue  or  visitors ;  but 
not  without  charity  to  the  poor.  He  continued  the  study  of  phy- 
sics and  mathematics  still,  as  his  great  delight.  He  hath  himself 
written  four  volumes  in  folio,  three  of  which  I  have  read,  against 
atheismt  Sadduceeism,  and  infidelity,  to  prove  first  the  Deity,  and 
then  the  immortality  of  man's  soul,  and  then  the  truth  of  Christi- 
anitj  and  the  Holy  Scripture,  answering  the  infidel's  objections 
against  Scripture.  It  is  strong  and  masculine,  only  too  tedious 
for  impatient  readers.  He  said  he  wrote  it  only  at  vacant  hours 
in  his  circuits,  to  regulate  his  meditations,  finding,  that  while  he 
wrote  down  what  he  thought  on,  his  thoughts  were  the  easier  kept 
ck»e  to  work,  and  kept  in  a  method.  But  I  could  not  persuade 
him  to  publish  them. 

The  conference  which  I  had  frequently  with  him,  mostly  about 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  other  philosophical  and  foundation 
points,  was  so  edifying,  that  his  very  questions  and  objections  did 
help  me  to  more  light  than  other  men's  solutions.  Those  who 
take  none  for  reb'gious  who  frequent  not  private  meetings,  &c., 
took  him  for  an  excellently  righteous  moral  man ;  but  I,  wbo  heard 
and  read  his  serious  expressions  of  the  concernments  of  eternity, 
and  saw  his  love  to  all  good  men,  and  the  blamelessness  of  his 
life*  thought  better  of  his  piety  than  my  own.  When  the  people 
crowded  in  and  out  of  my  house  to  hear,  he  openly  showed  me 
10  great  respect  before  them  at  the  door,  and  never  spake  a  word 
against  it,  as  was  no  small  encouragement  to  the  common  peopiC 
to  go  on ;  though  the  other  sort  muttered,  that  a  judge  should 
seem  so  fsar  to  countenance  that  which  they  took  to  be  against  the 
law.  He  was  a  great  lamenter  of  the  extremities  of  the  timey, 
and  of  the  violence  and  foolishness  of  the  predominant  clergy. 
and  a  great  desirer  of  such  abatements  as  might  restore  us  all  to 
serriceableness  and  unity.  He  had  got  but  a  very  small  estate,' 
though  he  had  long  the  greatest  practice,  because  he  would  take 
but  little  money,  and  undertake  no  more  business  than  he  could 
well  despatch.  He  often  offered  to  the  lord  chancellor  to  resign 
his  place,  when  he  was  blamed  for  doing  that  which  he  supposeii 
was  justice. 
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THEOLOGICAL   CONTROVERSIES. 

My  mind  being  these  many  years  immersed  in  studies  of  this 
nature,  and  having  also  long  wearied  myself  in  searching  what 
fathers  and  schoolmen  have  said  of  such  things  before  us,  and  my 
genius  abhorring  confusion  and  equi vocals,  I  came,  by  many  years' 
longer  study,  to  foresee  that  most  of  the  doctrinal  controversiea 
among  Protestants  are  far  more  about  equivocal  words  than  matter; 
and  it  wounded  my  soul  to  perceive  what  work,  both  tyrannical 
and  unskilful,  disputing  clergymen  had  made  these  thirteen  hun- 
dred years  in  the  world !  Experience,  since  the  year  1643,  till  this 
year,  1675,  hath  loudly  called  me  to  repent  of  my  own  prejudices, 
sidings,  and  censurings  of  causes  and  persons  not  understood,  and 
of  all  the  miscarriages  of  my  ministry  and  life  which  have  been 
thereby  caused ;  and  to  make  it  my  chief  work  to  call  men  that 
are  within  my  hearing  to  more  peaceable  thoughts,  affections,  and 
practices.  And  my  endeavors  have  not  been  in  vain,  in  that  the 
ministers  of  the  county  where  I  lived,  were  very  many  of  such  a 
peaceable  temper:  and  a  great  number  more  through  the  land,  by 
God's  grace  (rather  than  any  endeavors  of  mine)  are  so  minded. 
But  the  sons  of  the  cowl  were  exasperated  the  more  against  me, 
and  accounted  him  to  be  against  every  man  that  called  all  men  to 
love  and  peace,  and  was  for  no  man  as  in  a  contrary  way. 


JOHN  TILLOTSON.     1630—109^ 


JoH^  T1LLOT8OX,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  born  in  Sowerby,  in  Yorfc- 
shiro,  in  103U.  His  father  was  a  strict  Puritan,  and  carefully  instilloti  his  own 
principles  into  the  mind  of  his  son,  and  in  1047  sent  hiin  to  Cambridge  to  bo 
under  the  tuition  of  David  Clarkson,  an  eminent  Presbyterian  divine.  After 
leaving  college  he  became  tutor  in  tlie  family  of  Edmund  Prideux,  the  attor* 
ney-general  of  Cromwell.  In  1661,  one  year  after  the  accession  of  Charlet 
II.,  ho  complied  with  the  act  of  uniformity,  and  consequently  soon  received 
a  curacy  in  the  Established  Church ;  after  which  he  rose  successively,  through 
the  many  gradations,  till  in  1690  he  was  elevated  to  tlie  see  of  Canterbury. 
He  lived  to  et^oy  his  new  honors  but  four  years,  dying  in  1694. 

The  sermons  of  Tillotsonare  his  principal  compositions,  and  so  very  popular 
was  he,  in  his  day,  as  a  preacher,  tliat  a  bookseller  gave  to  Ids  widow  two 
thousand  five  hundred  guineas  for  the  copyright  They  were  proposed  to 
divines  as  « models  of  correct  and  elegant  composition,"  but  they  will  not 
quite  bear  such  eulogy.  Perspicuity,  smoothness,  and  verbal  purity  belong  to 
tliem,  but  Cjcy  do  not  possess  much  ri(!bncss  or  vigor  of  thought.  Still,  how- 
ever, his  writings  may  bo  read  with  great  pleasure  as  well  as  profit' 


i  **Tbe  lerroor.s  ofTUloUon  were,  tor  hHlf  a  rcntury,  more  rend  than  any  In  onr  laniuafe :  Uief 
are  now  bought  almost  aa  waste  paper,  and  hardly  read  at  all."— Attma. 

"Simplicity  is  the  great  t>csiuty  of  TillotAon'*  manner.  His  style  is  always  pure,  Incjaed,  and  per* 
vplcuous,  but  careless  and  remiss;  too  often  feeble  and  languid ;  with  little  lieaaty  in  the  cosstra^ 
tlon  of  his  sentences,  which  are  frequenUy  sufl^red  to  drag  unharroonlouslT ;  tMom  aay  < 
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FALSK    AND   TRUE    PLEASURE. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  in  reason  and  experience,  than  that 
every  inordinate  appetite  and  afTection  is  a  punishment  to  itself; 
and  is  perpetually  crossing  its  own  pleasure,  and  defeating  its 
own  satisfaction,  by  overshooting  the  mark  it  aims  at.  For  in- 
stance, intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  instead  of  delighting 
and  satisfying  nature,  doth  but  load  and  clog  it ;  and  instead  of 
qaenching  a  natural  thirst,  which  it  is  extremely  pleasant  to  do 
creates  an  unnatural  one,  which  is  troublesome  and  endless.  The 
pleasure  oi  revenge,  as  soon  as  it  is  executed,  turns  into  grief  and 
pity,  guilt  and  remorse,  and  a  thousand  melancholy  wishes  that 
ve  had  restrained  ourselves  from  so  unreasonahle  an  act.  And 
the  same  is  as  evident  in  other  sensual  excesses,  not  so  fit  to  bo 
described.  We  may  trust  Epicurus,  for  this,  that  there  can  be 
no  true  pleasure  w^ithout  temperance  in  the  use  of  pleasure.  And 
God  and  reason  hath  set  us  no  other  bounds  concerning  the  use 
of  sensual  jpleasures,  but  that  we  take  care  not  to  be  injurious  to 
OQiselves,  or  others,  in  the  kind  or  degree  of  them.  And  it  is 
rery  visible,  that  all  sensual  excess  is  naturally  attended  with  a 
doable  inconvenience :  as  it  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  nature,  it 
begets  bodily  pains  and  diseases :  as  it  transgresseth  the  rules  of 
reason  and  religion,  it  breeds  guilt  and  remorse  in  the  mind.  And 
these  are,  beyond  comparison,  the  two  greatest  evils  in  this  world; 
a  diseased  body,  and  a  discontented  mind  ;  and  in  this  I  am  sure 
I  speak  to  the  inward  feeling  and  experience  of  men ;  and  say 
nothing  but  what  every  vicious  man  finds,  and  hath  a  more  lively 
sense  of,  than  is  to  be  expressed  by  words. 

When  all  is  done,  there  is  no  pleasure  comparable  to  that  of 
innocency,  and  freedom  from  the  stings  of  a  guilty  conscience ; 
this  is  a  pure  and  spiritual  pleasure,  much  above  any  sensual 
delight.  And  yet  among  all  the  dehghts  of  sense,  that  of  health 
(which  18  the  natural  consequent  of  a  sober,  and  chaste,  and  regu- 
fer  life)  is  a  sensual  pleasure  far  beyond  that  of  any  vice.  For  it 
is  the  life  of  life,  and  that  which  gives  a  grateful  relish  to  all  our 
other  enjoyments.  It  is  not  indeed  so  violent  and  transporting  a 
pleasure,  but  it  is  pure,  and  even,  and  lasting,  and  hath  no  guilt 
or  regret,  no  sorrow  and  trouble  in  it,  or  after  it :  which  is  a  worm 
that  infallibly  breeds  in  all  vicious  and  unlawful  pleasures,  and 
makes  them  to  be  bitterness  in  the  end. 

EVIDENCE    OF    A   CREATOR   IN   THE   STRUCTURE    OF   THE    WORLD. 

How  often  might  a  man,  after  he  had  jumbled  a  set  of  letters  in 
a  bag,  fling  them  out  upon  the  ground  before  they  would  fall  !nt(» 

(owsrda  streDgth  or  ■ubUmity.    But  ootwlthstandlngr  theie  defecU,  such  a  oonatanl  rdn  of  piety 
and  good  sense  runs  through  his  works,  such  an  earnest  and  serious  manner,  and  ao  aaneh  useful 
InstmcUon  conveyed  in  a  style  so  pure,  natural,  and  unaO^cted,  as  win  jaiOy  oommtBd  him  to  htgli 
regnnl.**— MA^«  Urtmrti  on  Rketvtie  md  BtUn  iHtttt^  Leet  xlx. 
Y  29 
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an  exact  poem,  yea,  or  so  much  as  make  a  good  discourse  in  prose! 
And  may  not  a  little  book  be  as  easily  made  by  chance,  as  this 
treat  volume  of  the  world  !  How  long  might  a  man  be  in  sprink- 
ling colors  upon  a  canvas  with  a  careless  hand,  before  they  could 
happen  to  make  the  exact  picture  of  a  man  ?  And  is  a  man  easier 
made  by  chance  than  this  picture?  How  long  might  twenty 
thousand  blind  men,  which  should  be  sent  out  from  the  several 
remote  parts  of  England,  wander  up  and  down  before  they  would 
all  meet  upon  Salisbury  Plains,  and  fall  into  rank  and  file  in  the 
exact  order  of  an  army  ?  And  yet  this  is  much  more  easy  to  be 
imagined,  than  how  the  innumerable  blind  parts  of  matter  should 
rendezvous  themselves  into  a  world. 

EDUCATION,* 

Such  ways  of  education  as  are  prudently  fitted  to  the  particular 
disposition  of  children,  are  like  wind  and  tide  together,  which  will 
make  the  work  go  on  amain :  but  those  ways  which  are  applied 
cross  to  nature  are  like  wind  against  tide,  which  will  fiiake  a  stir 
and  conflict,  but  a  very  slow  progress. 

The  principles  of  religion  and  virtue  must  be  instilled  and 
dropped  into  them  by  such  degrees,  and  in  such  a  measure,  as 
they  are  capable  of  receiving  them :  for  children  are  narrow* 
mouthed  vessels,  and  a  great  deal  cannot  be  poured  into  them  at 
once. 

Young  years  are  tender,  and  easily  wrought  upon,  apt  to  be 
moulded  into  any  fashion :  they  are  like  moist  and  soft  clay,  which 
is  pliable  to  any  form ;  but  soon  grows  hard,  and  then  nothing  is 
to  be  made  of  it. 

Great  severities  do  often  work  an  effect  '|uite  contrary  to  that 
which  was  intended;  and  many  times  those  who  were  bred  up  in 
a  very  severe  school,  hate  learning  ever  after  for  the  sake  of  the 
cruelty  that  was  used  to  force  it  upon  them.  So,  hkewise,  an  en- 
deavor to  bring  children  to  piety  and  goodness  by  unreasonable 
strictness  and  rigor,  docs  oAen  beget  in  them  a  lasting  disgust  and 
prejudice  against  religion,  and  teacheth  them  to  hate  virtue,  at  the 
same  tmic  that  they  teach  them  to  know  it. 

FORMATION    OF    A    YOUTHFUL    MIND. 

Men  glory  in  raising  great  and  magnificent  structures,  and  find 
a  secret  pleasure  to  see  sets  of  their  own  planting  grow  up  and 

i  "  Aa»  I  hoir  many  examples  are  now  presented  to  oar  memory,  of  yoaof  persona  the  most 
anxtoiisly  and  expensively  be-schoolmsyrered,  be-tutored,  be^ectured,  any  tnlng  but  KDVCAran; 
wtK)  liave  received  arms  and  ammunition,  Instrad  of  »kni.  strenftth,  and  couraire;  Tam'shed  rathef 
tbao  polished;  perilously  over-clvUized.  and  most  pltinhly  uncultivated  I  And  all  firom  inattention 
te  tbe  method  dictated  by  nature  herseU;— to  the  simple  truth,  that,  as  the  Ibrms  In  all  orgaalBiri 
rxjtcnoe,  so  must  all  true  and  llvlnir  linowledge  proceed  raoM  withiv  ;  that  it  may  be  trained,  sup- 
poxtmd,  ted,  excited,  but  can  never  be  infused  or  impressed."— CMrrid^s,  "  JF^Und,*'  Ul.  tM. 
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flcnirish  ;  but  it  is  a  greater  and  more  glorious  work  to  build  up  a 
^an ;  :o  see  a  youth  of  our  own  planting,  from  the  small  beginnings 
and  advantages  we  have  given  him,  to  grow  up  into  a  considera- 
Uefcrtune,  to  take  root  in  the  world,  and  to  shoot  up  into  such  a 
««At,  and  spread  his  branches  so  wide,  that  we  who  first  planted 
'uiqinay  ourselves  find  comfort  and  shelter  under  his  shadow. 

i  WORLDLY    INFLUENCES. 

)w  easily  are  men  checked  and  diverted  from  a  good  cause 

le  temptations  and  advantages  of  this  world!    How  many  are 

in  their  zeal  for  religion,  by  the  favor  and  friendship  of  the 

Id !  and  as  their  g(K)ds  and  estates  have  grown  greater,  their 

)tion  hath  grown  less.    How  apt  are  they  to  be  terrified  at  the 

"^IJrehension  of  danger  and  sufferings,  and  by  their  fearful  imagi- 

^•ions  to  make  them  greater  than  they  are,  and  with  the  people 

^rfsrael  to  be  disheartened  from  all  future  attempts  of  entering 

•*!#  the  land  of  promise,  because  it  is  full  of  giants  and  the  sons 

J^  Anak  I    How  easily  was  Peter  frightened  into  the  denial  of  his 

^^ter!    And  when  our  Saviour  was  apprehended,  how  did  his 

•^•ciples  forsake  him  and  fly  from  him !  and  though  they  were 

^J'^tant  afterwards  to  the  death,  yet  it  was  a  great  while  before 

*«^y  were  perfectly  armed  and  steeled  against  the  fear  of  sufiering. 


HENRY  VAUGHAN.     1621—1695. 


HxHBT  Vauohaw,  the  "  Silurest,"  a«  he  called  himself,  from  that  part  of 
Wales  whose  iriliabitaiits  were  the  ancient  Silures,  was  born  on  the  banks  of 
the  Usk,  in  Brecknockshire,  in  1G21,  and  in  1038,  at  tlie  age  of  seventeen, 
entered  Oxford.  He  was  designed  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  but  retiring 
to  his  home  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars,  he  became  eminent  in 
the  practice  of  physic,  and  was  esteemed  by  scholars,  says  Wood,  "an  inge 
nious  person,  but  proud  and  humorous^     He  died  in  1695. 

Yaughan's  first  publication  was  entitled  »*  Olor  lacanus,'  a  Collection  of  some 
Select  Poems  and  Translations.''  In  his  latter  days  he  became  very  serious, 
having  met  with  the  works  "  of  that  blessed  man,  Mr.  George  Herbert"  He 
then  published  his  "  Silex  Scintillans  *  or  Sacred  Poems  and  Private  Ejacula* 
tions."  Of  the  poems  of  this  author,  Mr.  Campbell  speaks  rather  too  severely, 
when  he  calls  them  the  production  of  "one  of  the  harshest  even  of  the  infe- 
rior order  of  the  school  of  conceit"  True,  he  is  very  often  dull  and  obscuie, 
and  spends  his  strength  on  frigid  and  bombastic  conceits ;  but  occasionally, 
and  especially  in  his  sacred  poems,  he  exhibits  considerable  originality  an«l 
picturesque  grace,  and  breathes  forth  a  high  strain  of  morality  and  piety.  Hi» 
best  piece,  I  tliink,  is  the  following  upon 


1  That  !■,  **Tlie  Ucan  Swan,**  the  adjective  *'  Iicana***  belnf  fbnned  from  lacn,  the  Latin  name  of 
Us  tevortte  river  Usk. 
t  "The  aparfc-emitUjif  Flint"    Read,  an  article  on  Vaayhan's  poetry  In  the  M«tro«poctve  Bevies, 
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EARLY    RISING   AND   PRAYER. 

When  first  tliy  eyc8  unveil,  give  thy  pouI  leave 

To  do  the  like ;  our  bodies  but  forerun 
The  spirit's  duty :  true  hearts  spread  and  heave 

Unto  tlieir  Go»l,  as  flowers  do  to  the  sun : 
Give  him  thy  first  thoughts  then,  so  shalt  thou  keep 
Him  company  all  day,  and  in  him  sleep. 

Yet  never  sleep  the  sun  up ;  prayer  should 
Dawn  \f  iih  the  day :  there  are  set  awful  hours 

Twixt  heaven  and  us:  the  manna  was  not  good 
After  sun-rising ;  far  day  sullies  flowers : 

Rise  to  prevent  the  sun;  sleep  doth  sins  glut, 

And  heaven's  gate  opens  when  the  world's  is  shut. 

Walk  with  thy  fellow-creatures ;  note  the  hush 
And  whisperings  amongst  them.     Not  a  spring 

Or  leaf  but  hath  his  morning  hymn ;  each  bush 
And  oak  doth  know  I  am.     Canst  thou  not  sing? 

O  leave  thy  cares  and  follies !     Go  tliis  way. 

And  iliou  art  sure  to  prosper  all  the  day.  ^, 

Serve  God  before  the  world ;  let  him  not  go 

Until  thou  hast  a  blessing ;  tlien  resign 
The  whole  unto  him,  and  remember  who 

Prevaild  by  wrestling  ere  the  sun  did  shine ; 
Pour  oil  upon  the  stones,  weep  for  thy  sin, 
ITien  journey  on,  and  have  an  eye  to  heaven. 

Mornings  are  mysteries;  the  first,  world's  youth, 

Man's  resurrection,  and  the  future's  bud. 
Shroud  in  their  births  ;  the  crown  of  life,  light,  trutli, 

Is  styled  tlieir  star;  the  stone  and  hidden  food: 
Three  blessings  wait  upon  them,  one  of  which 
Should  move — they  make  us  holy,  happy,  riclu 

When  the  world's  up,  and  every  swarm  abroad, 
Keep  well  tliy  temper,  mix  not  with  each  clay; 

Despatch  necessities ;  life  hath  a  load 

Which  must  be  carried  on,  and  safely  may; 

Yet  keep  those  cares  without  thee ;  let  the  heart 

Be  Gotfs  alone,  and  choose  tlie  better  part. 

Vaughan's  prose  writings  are  more  easy  and  natural  than  his  poetry,  fit 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  beautiful  piece  upon 

THE    PLEASURES   OF   THE    COUNTRY. 

Thi»  privilege  also,  above  others,  makes  the  countryman  happy, 
»hat  he  hath  always  something  at  hand  which  is  both  useful  and 
pleasant ;  a  blessing  which  has  never  been  granted,  either  to  a 
courtier  or  a  citizen  :  they  have  enemies  enough,  but  few  friends 
that  deserve  their  love,  or  that  they  dare  trust  to,  either  for  coun- 
sel or  action.  O  who  can  ever  fully  express  the  pleasures  and 
happmess  of  the  cuuntry-life ;  with  the  various  and  delightful 
sports  of  fishing,  hunting,  and  fowling,  with  guns,  gieyhounds, 
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spaniels,  and  several  sorts  of  nets  !  What  oblectation  and  refresh- 
ment it  is  to  behold  the  green  shades,  the  beauty  and  majesty  of 
the  tall  and  ancient  groves  ;  to  be  skilled  in  planting  and  dressing 
of  orchards,  flowers,  and  pot-herbs ;  to  temper  and  allay  these 
harmless  employments  with  some  innocent,  merry  song;  to  as- 
cend sometimes  to  the  fresh  and  healthful  hills;  to  descend  into 
the  bosom  of  the  valleys,  and  the  fracrant,  dewy  meadows ;  to  hear 
the  music  of  birds,  the  murmurs  of  bees,  the  falling  of  springs,  and 
the  pleasant  discourses  of  the  old  ploughmen.  These  are  the 
hlessings  which  only  a  countryman  is  ord[ained  to,  and  are  in  vain 
wished  for  by  citizens  and  courtiers. 

The  following  remarks  npon  the  piiilt  of  writing  or  publishing  books  of  an 
"nmoral  tendency,  it  woulrl  be  well  for  a  large  number  of  publishers  carefully 
^  fead,  and  seriously  to  ponder.  Would  that  they  might  be  governed  by  sucli 
**cellent  sentiments,  rather  than,  as  they  too  often  seem  to  be,  by  the  mere 
^'^^deration  of  profit  or  loss. 

RESPONSIBILITY    OF    EDITORS   AND   PUBLISHERS. 

If  every  idle  word  shall  be  accounted  for,  and  if  one  corrupt 
Communication  should  proceed  out  of  our  mouths,  how  desperate 
(1  beseech  you)  is  their  condition,  who  all  their  lifetime,  and  out 
^f  mere  design,  study  lascivious  fictions ;  then  carefully  record 
Qnd  publish  them,  that  instead  of  grace  and  life,  they  may  minister 
5in  and  death  unto  their  readers  !  It  was  wisely  considered,  and 
piously  said  by  one,  that  he  would  read  no  idle  books ;  both  in 
Tegard  of  love  to  his  own  soul,  and  pity  unto  his  that  made  them, 
for  (said  he)  if  I  be  corrupted  by  them,  their  composer  is  immedi- 
ately a  cause  of  my  ill,  and  at  the  day  of  reckoning  (though  now 
dead)  must  give  an  account  for  it,  because  I  am  corrupted  by  his 
bad  example  which  he  left  behind  him.  I  will  write  none,  lest  1 
hurt  them  that  come  after  me ;  I  will  read  none,  lest  I  augment 
his  punishment  that  is  gone  before  me.  I  will  neither  write  nor 
read,  lest  I  prove  a  foe  to  my  own  soul :  while  I  live,  I  sin  too 
much  ;  let  me  not  continue  longer  in  wickedness  than  I  do  in  life. 
It  is  a  sentence  of  sacred  authority,  that  he  that  is  dead,  is  freed 
from  sin,  because  he  cannot,  in  that  state,  which  is  without  the 
body,  sin  any  more ;  but  he  that  writes  idle  books,  makes  for  him- 
self another  body,  in  which  he  always  lives,  and  sins  (after  death) 
ua  fast  and  as  foul  as  ever  he  did  in  his  life  ;  which  very  consider- 
ation deserves  to  be  a  sufficient  antidote  against  thi:}  evil  disease. 


90' 
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SIR  WILLIAM  TEMPLE.     1028— 1G98. 

WiLUAX  TsxpLE,  Otherwise  Sir  William  Temple,  an  omiuent  stai 
and  writer  of  his  day,  was  born  in  London,  1028,  and  at  the  age  of  aer 
entered  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge.  After  spending  about  two  yean 
university,  he  spent  six  years  in  travelling  upon  the  continent,  and  rei 
in  1654,  he  married  and  lived  in  privacy  under  the  Protectorate,  cle 
all  ofiice :  but  soon  after  the  Restoration,  Charles  II.  bestowed  a  baj 
upon  him,  and  appointed  him  English  resident  at  the  court  of  Bnisael 
paid  a  visit  to  tlie  Dutch  governor,  De  Witt,  at  the  Hague,  and  witl 
skill  brought  about,  in  1008,  the  celebrated  "triple  alliance"  between £i 
Holland,  and  Sweden,  which  for  a  time  checked  the  ambitious  career  o; 
XIV.  Here,  too,  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  tlie  young  Prince  of  C 
afterwards  William  lU.  of  England. 

His  subsequent  public  employments  were  numerous;  but  when  1 
covered  that  Charles  determined  to  govern  without  his  Parliament,  1 
ted  the  court  in  disgust,  and  retired  to  his  house  at  Sheen,  near  Rid 
in  Surrey,  whence  he  sent  by  his  son  a  message  to  his  majesty,  statii 
**he  would  pass  tlie  rest  of  his  life  as  good  a  subject  as  any  in  hi 
doms,  but  would  never  more  meddle  witli  public  affairs."  From  this 
he  lived  so  retired  a  life,  tliat  tlie  transactions  which  brought  abc 
Revolution  of  1088  were  unknown  to  him.  After  the  abdication  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  pressed  him  to  become  secretary  of  state,  but  ccm 
prevail  upon  him  to  accept  tlie  post.  He  died  in  1098,  at  the  age  q 
nine. 

The  works  of  Sir  William  Temple  consist,  chiefly,  of  short  misceU 
pieces.  His  longest  pro<luctions  are,  "Observations  upon  tlie United  Pn 
of  the  Netherlands,"  composed  during  his  first  retirement  at  Sheen ;  i 
**  Essay  on  the  Original  and  Nature  of  Government"  Besides  several  p 
tracts  of  temporary  interest,  he  wrote  "Essays"  on  "Ancient  and  1 
Learning;"  the  "Gardens  of  Epicunis;"  "Heroic  Virtue;"  "Poetry 
"  Hcaltli  and  Long  Life." 

His  "  Essay  upon  Ancient  and  Moilem  Learning"  gave  rise  to  one 
most  celebrated  literary  controvcrsiirs  which  have  occurred  in  Englai 
it  he  maintained  the  position,  tliat  the  ancients  were  far  superior 
moderns,  not  in  genius  only,  but  in  learning  and  science.  After  citing 
worki  of  the  ancients  to  sustain  his  position,  ho  adduced  the  "  Epic 
Phalaris,"  *  which  he  declared  genuine,  and  ventured  to  pronounce  tl 
one  of  the  greatest  works  of  antiquity,  lliis  led  to  a  publio^ition  of 
edition  of  them  at  Oxford,  under  tlie  name  of  Charles  fioyle,  as  edito: 
mediately  appeared  "A  Dissertation  upon  the  Epistles  of  Phalaria," 
celebrated  critic  and  profound  Greek  s<:holar,  Richard  Bentley ;  clearlj 
ing  them  to  be  a  forgery.  Tlien  api)eared  "  Bentley^s  Dissertation  Ezac 
'ostensibly  by  Boyle,  but  really  by  Atterbury,  Smalridge,  Aldrich,  ant 
Oxford  divines;  which  seemed  to  give  tlie  Boyle  party  the  advanti 
Bentley  published  his  rejoinder,  which  showed  such  depth  and  extent  o 
ing,  and  such  iiowers  of  reasoning,  as  completely  prostrated  all  his 
iiists.     But  what  could  not  be  done  by  argument,  was  attempted  to  \ 

1  Fhalaiis  waa  a  tyrant  of  Agrltfentum,  In  Sicily,  who  flourished  more  than  five  himdl 
t>elbrc  Cbrlit.  The  EpinUca  which  bear  his  name,  and  which  are  utterly  worthies*  In  a  Wi 
9f  riew,  were  probably  written  by  some  rhetorician  or  sophist  In  (he  Uinc  of  the  dears. 
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hy  ridicule,  and  Pope,'  Swifl,  Garth,  Middletoii,  ami  otiiers  came  into  the  fteld. 
in  the  use  of  this  weapon,  SwlA,  of  courso,  iirovcil  tlie  ablest  champion,  and 
in  that  work  of  infinite  iiumor,  entitled  ^  The  Brittle  of  the  Books,"  he  not 
only  ridiculed  Bentley,  but  also  his  friend,  the  Rev.  WilUam  Wotton,  who  had 
opposed  Temple  in  a  treatise,  entitled  "  Reflections  upon  Ancient  and  Modem 
Learning." 

•  Sir  William  Temple,"  says  Dr.  Blair,  « is  another  remarkable  writer  in  the 
style  of  simplicity.  In  point  of  ornament  and  correctness,  he  rises  a  degree 
above  Tillotson ;  though  for  correctness  he  is  not  in  the  highest  rank.  All  ii 
easy  and  flowing  in  him;  he  is  exceedingly  harmonious;  smoothness,  and 
vluit  may  be  called  amenity,  are  the  di:»tinguishing  characters  of  his  manner, 
relaxing  sometimes,  as  such  a  maimer  will  naturally  do,  into  a  prolix  and 
remiss  style.  No  writer  whatever  has  stamped  upon  his  style  a  more  lively 
impression  of  his  own  character." 

PLEASURES    OF    A   RURAL   LIFE. 

For  my  own  part,  as  the  country  life,  and  this  part  of  it  more 
particularly,  (namely,  gardening,)  were  the  inclination  of  my 
youth  itself,  so  they  are  the  pleasure  of  my  age ;  and  I  can  truly 
say,  that  among  many  great  employments  that  have  fallen  to  my 
share,  I  have  never  asked  or  sought  for  any  one  of  them,  but  often 
endeavored  to  escape  from  them,  into  the  ease  and  freedom  of  a 
private  scene,  where  a  man  may  go  his  own  way  and  his  own 
pace,  in  the  common  paths  or  circles  of  life. 

The  measure  of  choosing  well  is,  whether  a  man  likes  what  he 
has  chosen,  which,  I  thank  Gcxl,  has  befallen  me ;  and  though 
among  the  follies  of  my  life,  building  and  planting  have  not  been 
the  least,  and  have  cost  me  more  than  I  have  the  confidence  to 
own ;  yei  they  have  been  fully  recompensed  by  the  sweetness 
and  satisfaction  of  this  retreat,  where,  since  my  resolution  taken 
of  never  entering  again  into  any  public  employments,  I  have 
passed  five  years  without  ever  going  once  to  town,  though  I  am 
almost  in  sight  of  it,  and  have  a  house  there  always  ready  to  re- 
ceive me.  Nor  has  this  been  any  sort  of  affectation,  as  some  have 
thought  it,  but  a  mere  want  of  desire  or  humor  to  make  so  small 
a  remove. 

COMPARISON    BETWEEN    HOMER    AND    VIROIL. 

Homer  was,  without  dispute,  the  most  universal  genius  that  has 
been  known  in  the  world,  and  Virgil  the  most  accomplished.  To 
the  first,  must  be  allowed  the  most  fertile  invention,  the  richest 
vein,  the  most  general  knowledge,  and  the  most  lively  expres- 
sion :   to  the  last,  the  noblest  ideas,  the  justest  institution,  the 

1  Pope  nyi  thiit  Boyle  wrote  only  the  narrative  of  what  paHsed  between  him  and  the  bookieUen, 
whicli,  too,  wa«  corrected  fur  htm ;  that  Attcrbury  and  Freind,  the  nuuter  of  Westminster  kIiooI, 
wrote  the  body  OT  the  crltiflsms;  and  tliat  Dr.  King  wrote  the  droU  ar^ment  to  prove  that  Dr- 
Bentley  wm»  not  the  author  of  the  Dissertation  on  the  Epistles. 

This  fluDOus  controversy  excilcJ  the  literary  world  for  years.  Eustice  BudgeU,  the  greateat  ooa 
trlbutor  to  the  %>cctAtor,  next  to  Adi'son  und  atecle,  f  ubUsbcd  annocoanlot  VL 
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wisest  conduct,  and  the  choicest  elocution,  l""©  speak  in  the 
painter's  terms,  we  find  in  the  works  of  Homer,  the  most  spirit, 
force,  and  life  ;  in  those  of  Virj;^il,  the  best  design,  the  truest  pro- 
portions, and  the  greatest  grace  ;  the  coloring  in  both  seems  equal, 
and,  indeed,  is  in  both  admirable.  Homer  had  more  fire  and  rap- 
ture, Virgil  more  light  and  swiftness ;  or,  at  least,  the  poetiod 
fire  was  more  raging  in  one,  but  clearer  in  the  other,  which  makes 
the  first  more  amazing,  and  the  latter  more  agreeable.  The  ore 
was  heavier  in  one,  hut  in  the  other  more  refined,  and  better  al- 
loyed to  make  up  excellent  work.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  Homer  was  of  the  two,  and  perhaps  of  all  others, 
the  vastest,  the  sublimest,  and  the  most  wonderful  genius;  and 
that  he  has  been  generally  so  esteemed,  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
testimony  given,  than  what  has  been  by  some  observed,  that  not 
only  the  greatest  masters  have  found  in  his  works  the  best  and 
truest  principles  of  all  their  sciences  or  arts,  but  that  the  noblest 
nations  have  derived  from  them  the  original  of  their  several  races, 
though  it  be  hardly  yet  agreed,  whether  his  story  be  true  or  fic- 
tion. In  short,  these  tw^o  immortal  poets  must  be  allowed  to  ha^e 
so  much  excelled  in  their  kinds,  as  to  have  exceeded  all  compari* 
son,  to  have  even  extinguished  emulation,  and  in  a  manner  confined 
true  poetry,  not  only  to  their  two  languages,  but  to  their  very  per- 
sons. And  1  am  apt  to  believe  so  much  of  the  true  genius  of 
poetry  in  general,  and  of  its  elevation  in  these  two  particulars,  that 
I  know  not,  whether  of  all  the  numbers  of  mankind,  that  live 
within  the  compass  of  a  thousand  years,  for  one  man  that  is  bom 
capable  of  making  such  a  poet  as  Homer  or  Virgil,  there  may  not 
be  a  thousand  born  capable  of  making  as  great  generals  of  armies, 
or  ministers  of  state,  as  any  the  most  renowned  in  story. 

AGAINST   EXCESSIVE    fiRIEF.* 

I  know  no  duty  in  religion  more  generally  agreed  on,  nor  more 
justly  required  by  God  Almighty,  than  a  perfect  submission  to  his 
will  in  all  things  ;  nor  do  I  think  any  disposition  of  mind  can 
either  please  him  more,  or  becomes  us  better,  than  that  of  being 
satisfied  with  all  he  gives,  and  contented  with  all  he  takes  away. 
None,  I  am  sure,  can  be  of  more  honor  to  God,  nor  of  more  ease 
to  ourselves.  For,  if  we  consider  him  as  our  Maker,  we  cannot 
contend  with  him  ;  if  as  our  Father,  we  ought  not  to  distrust  him  : 
so  that  we  may  be  confident,  whatever  he  does  is  intended  for 
good ;  and  w-hatever  happens  that  we  interpret  otherwise,  yet  we 
call  get  nothing  by  repining,  nor  save  any  thing  by  resisting. 

It  is  true  you  ha\*e  lost  a  child,  and  all  that  could  be  lost  in  a 
child  of  that  age  ;  but  you  have  kept  one  child,  and  y^  are  likely 

f  From  m  idler  aJdrciscd  to  the  Couiite««  of  Esacx,  in  IC74,  after  the  deaU«  of  her  only  dmogMar. 
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to  do  so  long;  you  have  the  assurance  of  another,  and  the  hopea 

of  many  more.     You  have  kept  a  husband,  great  in  employment, 

in  fortune,  and  in  the  esteem  of  good  men.     You  have  kept  your 

beauty  and  your  health,  unless  you  have  destroyed  them  yourself, 

or  discouraged  them  to  stay  with  you  by  using  them  ill.     You 

h&re  friends  who  are  as  kind  to  you  as  you  can  wish,  or  as  you 

can  give  them  leave  to  be.     You  have  lienor  and  esteem  from  all 

who  know  you ;  or  if  ever  it  fails  in  any  degree,  it  is  only  upon 

that  point  of  your  seeming  to  be  fallen  out  with  God  and  the  whole 

World,  and  neither  to  care  for  yourself,  nor  any  thing  else,  after 

what  you  have  lost. 

You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  one  thing  was  all  to  you,  and  your 
fondness  of  it  made  you  indifferent  to  every  thing  else.  But  this, 
I  doubt,  will  be  so  far  from  justifying  you,  that  it  will  prove  to  be 
your  fault,  as  well  as  your  misfortune.  God  Almighty  gave  you 
^1  the  blessings  of  life,  and  you  set  your  heart  wholly  upon  one, 
^nd  despise  or  undervalue  all  the  rest :  is  this  his  fault  or  yours  ? 
^ay,  is  it  not  to  be  very  unthankful  to  Heaven,  as  well  as  very 
^carnful  to  the  rest  of  the  world  ?  is  it  not  to  say,  because  you 
•bave  lost  one  thing  God  has  given,  you  thank  him  for  nothing  he 
haa  left,  and  care  not  what  he  takes  away  ?  is  it  not  to  say,  since 
that  one  thing  is  gone  out  of  the  world,  there  is  nothing  left  in  it 
'Urhich  you  think  can  deserve  your  kindness  or  esteem  ?  A  friend 
Tnakes  me  a  feast,  and  places  before  me  all  that  his  care  or  kind- 
t)es8  could  provide :  but  I  set  my  heart  upon  one  dish  alone,  and, 
if  that  happens  to  be  thrown  down,  I  scorn  all  the  rest ;  and 
though  he  sends  for  another  of  the  same  kind,  yet  I  rise  from  the 
table  in  a  rage,  and  say,  "  My  friend  is  become  my  enemy,  and 
he  has  done  me  the  greatest  wrong  in  the  world."  Have  I  rea- 
son, madam,  or  good  grace  in  what  I  do  ?  or  would  it  become  me 
better  to  eat  of  the  rest  that  is  before  me,  and  think  no  more  of 
what  had  happened,  and  could  not  be  remedied  ? 

Christianity  teaches  and  commands  us  to  moderate  our  pas- 
sions ;  to  temper  our  affections  towards  all  things  below ;  to  be 
thankful  for  the  possession,  and  patient  under  the  loss,  whenever 
He  who  gave  shall  see  fit  to  take  away.  Your  extreme  fondness 
was  perhaps  as  displeasing  to  God  before,  as  now  your  extreme 
affliction  is ;  and  your  loss  may  have  been  a  punishment  for  youi 
faults  in  the  manner  of  enjoying  what  you  had.  It  is  at  least 
pious  to  ascribe  all  the  ill  that  befalls  us  to  our  own  demerits,  ra 
ther  than  to  injustice  in  God.  And  it  becomes  us  better  to  adore 
the  issues  of  his  providence  in  the  effects,  than  to  inquire  into 
the  causes ;  for  submission  is  the  only  way  of  reasoning  between 
a  creature  and  its  Maker;  and  contentment  in  his  will  is  the 
greatest  duty  we  can  pretend  to,  and  the  best  remedy  we  can  a}»- 
ply  to  all  our  misfortunes. 
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JOHN  DRYDEN.     1630—1700. 

'*  Waller  wai  nnooth;  but  Drydon  tan  jrht  to  Join 
The  varying  Teme,  the  tail  reatonnding  Une, 
Tlie  long  uu^eatlc  march,  and  energy  divLne.**— Pops. 

JoHir  IIhtdsic,  tlie  celebrated  Enjzlish  jwet,  was  born  in  Aldw 
Northamptonsliire,  1031.  He  was  educated  in  Westminster  schcx>I 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  His  first  poem  that  attracted  notico 
stanzas  on  Cromwell's  death;  but  so  exceedingly  pliable  was  he,tliat, 
he  wrote  a  congratulatory  address  to  Charles  H.,  on  his  restoratio 
throne  of  his  ancestors.  But  this  did  not  "  put  money  in  his  purse,* 
was  soon  obliged  to  betake  himself  to  what  was  then  a  more  profit 
partment  of  poetry,  and  write  for  the  stage,  which  he  continued  t 
many  years.  In  these  literary  labors  he  debasetl  hi."*  genius  to  an  exte 
no  "circumstances  of  the  times"  can  excuse,  by  Mriting  in  a  manner  i 
that  entirely  harmonized  with  the  licentious  spirit  and  taste  of  the  c 
age  of  Charles  II. 

In  1068  he  succeeded  Davenant  as  poet-laureate,  which  excited  i 
of  those  who  aspired  to  tlie  same  royal  distinction.  The  most  power; 
enemies  were  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  tfa 
of  whom  ridiculed  the  poet  in  that  well-knowfl  farce  called  "Tlie  Re 
In  return,  Drydcn,  in  1081,  published  his  satire  of  "Absalom  and  Acl 
jterhaps  tlie  most  vigorous  as  well  as  the  most  popular  of  all  his 
writings.  This  was  speedily  followed  by  "The  Medal,"  a  bitter 
on  ShaAesbury,  and  was  followed  up  the  next  year  by  «  Mac  Flecknc 
the  second  part  of  "  Absalom  and  Achitoi)hel."  Tliese  were  all  m 
satires  upon  his  personal  enemies,  Buckingham,  Monmouth,  Shaflesl 
tie.  Shad  well,  and  otliers.  In  "Absalom  and  Achitoi)liel,"  Moimiout 
under  the  former,  and  Shaftesbury  under  the  latttjr  name. 

After  the  access'ion  of  James,  (ir)85,)  when  Popery  became  the  ch 
firation  for  court  favor,  Dryden  renounced  Protestantism  and  turne< 
He  gained  but  little  by  it,  though  he  wrote  in  defence  of  the  Romisl 
"The  Hind  and  the  Pantlier."*  In  1680,  one  year  after  the  abdi< 
James,  he  would  not  hike  the  required  oaths  to  the  government  of 
and  Mary,  and  was  therefore  compelled  to  ret;ign  his  office  of  poet 
which,  widi  a  salary  increased  to  X30n,  m  ns  coiiA-rrcd  on  Thomas  S 
whom  Dryden  thus  satirized  in  his  '-Mac  Flecknoo:" 

The  rest  to  some  faint  meaning  make  pretence, 
But  Shad  well  never  deviates  into  sense. 
Some  beams  of  wit  on  other  souls  may  fall. 
Strike  through,  and  make  a  lucid  interval ; 
But  Shadwell's  genuine  night  admits  no  day  3 

1  Mae  Is  the  Celtic  (br  wk  ;  and  Rlcliard  Flccknoc  traa  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
Ittiown  hackneyed  poetaster.  The  leading  idea  of  the  poem,  thcrefbre,  is,  to  rrpreaent 
DiaiiKuniUon  of  one  inferior  poet  ai  the  auoceskor  ("  son")  of  another,  in  the  monarchy  oi 

<  The  Idea  of  two  beasts  discoMing  argumenUi  in  thi:ology,  and  qnoting  the  Fathurai 
giiMt  or  merriment,  so  that,  as  a  worlc  of  controveray,  it  proved  a  complete  fUlure. 

9  That  this  is  the  language  of  bitter  pcrhonal  enmity,  no  one  can  doubt,  firom  theft 

a  one  as  Dryden  describes  would  not  be  honored  with  such  a  post.    Accordingly,  a  ■ 

(lU-lrospecUve  Bevlew,  xvl.  16)  says  of  ShndwdU  "He  was  an  accomplished  obsenrvr  of 

tiirc,  had  a  ready  power  of  seizing  the  ridiculous  in  the  manners  of  the  times,  was  a  m 

Aud  liifynuHtlou,  and  dinplayed  In  his  wrlUngs  a  very  coubidi-'^dile  ftind  of  humor.** 
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The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  tlie  translation  of  Juvenal  and 
Perseus,  and  of  tlie  j£iieid,  by  which  he  id  more  known  tiian  by  any  of  hit 
original  poetry,  if  we  exoejn  the  "Ode  on  St.  CeinUa's  Day,*'  which  he 
'finished  at  one  sitting,"  as  he  himself  said,  while  he  was  engaged  in  tnina 
lating  the  Maotuan  bard.  This  ode  ranks  among  the  l>est  lyrical  [)ieces  in  our 
lugiiage;  but  it  contains  some  licentiousness  of  imagery  and  description 
which  justly  detracts  from  its  general  popularity.  His  lust  work  was  a 
Masque,  composed  about  three  weeks  before  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
the  Ist  of  May,  1700.     He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  character  jf  Dryden  is  not  such  as  to  command  our  respect  or  esteem 
He  seems  to  have  had  no  soimd  principles,  either  in  morals  or  in  religion. 
His  movements  were  those  of  the  wcatliercock,  showing  the  ciurrent  of  the 
popular  breeze.     He  wrote  for  tl»e  day,  and  he  had  his  rewani, — popularity 
fcr  the  time,  but  comparative  neglect  with  posterity.   As  a  poet  he  cannot  take 
itnk  in  the  first  class.     A  writer  in  the  Ilelrospective  Review*  very  justly  re- 
marks, that  "it  is  well  that  his  fame  has  become  a  seillcd  conviction  in  the 
public  mind,  for  were  a  man  casually  called  upon  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
positkm,  though  secure  of  ultimate  victory,  he  would  find  the  ta.sk  not  unen- 
cumbered witli  diiTiculty— he  could  not  appeal  to  any  particular  work,  as 
^ing  universally  read,  and  as  universally  admired  and  approved.     His  trans- 
lations, it  is  true,  are  spirited,  and  convey  all,  and  frequently  more  than  the 
Mrriter's  meaning*,  but  then,  he  has  taken  im])roper  liberties  with  his  author, 
^d  fills  tlie  mind  of  the  reiuler  witli  emotions  of  a  dlircrent  character  than 
Woidd  be  produced  by  the  original.     Then  his  plays  are  bombat>tic,  and  as  a 
proof  of  dieir  worthlessness,  it  may  be  allegetl  they  arc  forgotten.     His  fables, 
bis  odes,  his  tales,  his  satires  remain;  all  of  which,  it  is  clear,  on  the  reading, 
Could  only  be  written  by  a  man  of  gigantic  genius,  but  are,  as  wholes,  from  the 
lupse  of  time  and  the  occasional  nature  of  many,  and  from  the  hnperfections 
of  haste  and  carelessness,  far  from  being  among  the  choice  favorites  of  the 
Qommon  reader." 

To  these  remarks  maybe  added  the  discriminating  criticism  of  Cami)l>ell:" 
•*  He  is  a  writer  of  manly  and  elastic  character.     His  strong  judgment  gave 
Ibrce  as  well  as  direction  to  a  flexible  fancy;  and  his  harmony  is  genemlly 
the  echo  of  solid  tlioughts.     But  he  was  not  gifted  with  intense  or  loi\y  sen 
nihility;  on  the  contrary,  the  grosser  any  idea  is,  the  happier  he  seems  t< 
expatiate  upon  it     Tlie  tmnsports  of  the  heart,  and  tlie  tleep  and   varied 
delineations  of  the  pas:?ions,  are  stmngers  to  his  poetry.     He  could  describe 
character  in  the  abstract,  but  could  not  embo<ly  it  in  the  drama,  for  he  entered 
into  character  more  from  clear  perception  than  fervid  sympathy.     This  greai 
High  Priest  of  all  the  Nine  was  not  a  confessor  to  the  liner  secrets  of  the  hu 
man  breast.     Had  the  subject  of  Kloisa  fallen  into  his  hands,  he  would  havf 
left  but  a  coarse  draft  of  her  passion." 

Such,  I  think,  is  a  fair  view  of  Dr)'den's  poetical  character.  True,  Gray 
in  his  "  Progress  of  Pr»e«y,"  alludes  to  "  the  stately  march  and  soimding  enerjii 
of  his  rhymes;"  and  these  qualities  they  certainly  possess:  and  the  same  fa- 
ti'iious  critic  has  justly  immortalized  the  "thouglits  that  breathe,  and  words 
that  bum,'*  in  his  celebrated  lyric,  "Alexander's  Feast"  But  after  all,  he 
possesses  in  a  slight  degree,  comparatively,  Uiose  great  qualities  whi(;h  make 
tlie  true  poet — imaginatir>n — fancy — invention — pathos — sublimity.  Thai  he 
miglit  have  done  better  than  he  has,  I  have  not  the  h'ast  doubt.  Hence,  ids 
case  reads  a  most  instructive  les.son  to  men  of  intellect.     Endowed  with  ab'- 


1  Bfetroapectlve  Be>iew,  i  lit.  >  SpeciiMim,  t  W 
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tides  of  the  highest  order,  he  wns  clearly  capable  of  producing  siich  wo 
posterity  would  "  not  willingly  let  die."  But  iustcad  of  spending  his  t 
strength  upon  those  princijjles  of  immutable  truth  and  of  universal  I 
nature,  which  will  ever  find  a  response  in  the  human  heart  as  long  ai 
are  hearts  to  feel ;  he  wasted  his  time  and  debased  his  genius,  by  wiiti 
much  upon  subjects  of  merely  temi>oraI  interest,  and  in  such  a  manne 
l)e  m  keeping  with  the  corrupt  sentiments  and  the  licentious  spirit  of  tL 
When  will  men  of  genius,  capable  of  exerting  a  mighty  influence  fin 
for  all  coming  time,  leurn  to  trample  under  their  feet  the  false  and  de 
sentiments,  dishonoring  to  God  and  degrading  to  man,  tliat  exist  around 
and  rise  to  immortality  by  tlie  only  sure  i>atlis, — virtue  and  truth  ?  ' 

ODE   TO   THE   MEMORY   OF   MRS.  ANNE    KILLEGREW. 

Thou  youngest  virgin-<laughter  of  the  skies, 
Atade  in  tlie  last  promotion  of  die  blest; 
Whose  palms,  new  pluck'd  from  Paradise, 
In  spreading  branches  more  sublimely  rise, 
Rich  with  inunortal  green,  above  the  rest : 
Whether,  adopted  to  some  neighboring  star. 
Thou  roll'st  above  us,  in  tliy  wandering  race, 

Or,  in  procession  fix'd  and  regular, 

Mov'st  with  tlie  heaven-majestic  pace ; 

Or,  caird  to  more  superior  bliss. 
Thou  tread *st,  with  seraphitns,  the  vast  abyss : 
Whatever  happy  region  is  thy  place, 
Cease  thy  celesdal  song  a  little  space ; 
Tliou  wilt  have  time  enough  for  hymns  divine, 

Since  heaven's  eternal  year  is  tliine. 
Hear,  then,  a  mortal  Muse  thy  praise  rehearse, 

In  no  ignoble  verse ; 
But  such  as  tliine  own  voice  did  practise  here, 
When  thy  first-fruits  of  poesy  were  given ; 
To  make  thyself  a  welcome  inmate  there : 
While  yet  a  young  probationer, 
And  candidate  of  heaven. 

If  by  traduction  came  thy  mind. 

Our  wonder  is  the  less  to  find 
A  soul  so  charming  from  a  stock  so  gooil ; 
Thy  father  was  transfused  into  thy  blood : 
So  wert  thou  born  into  a  tuneful  strain. 
An  early,  rich,  and  inexhausted  vein. 

But  if  tliy  pre-existing  soul 

Was  forin'd  at  first  with  myriads  more. 
It  did  through  all  the  mighty  poets  roll. 

Who  Greek  or  Latin  laurels  wore, 
And  was  that  Sappho  last,  which  once  it  was  before. 

If  so,  then  cease  tliy  flight,  O  heaven-bom  mind ! 

Thou  hast  no  dross  to  purge  from  thy  rich  ore : 

Nor  can  thy  soul  a  fairer  mansion  find 


1  Besd— two  kftklea  on  Dryden  in  the  RptrospccUve  Review,  L.  lit,  and  !▼.  II:  at^^  oa 
Edlnburfta,  xllL  116,  and  anoUwr  in  Macaulay'^  MucellanlM,  1.  137.  Aim,  tn  Blair's  lectu 
avtU.,  and  in  Ilallam's  Literature,  pp.  377  Knd  378.  The  be»t  edition  of  Dryden*a  work*  to 
Btr  WnJUr  Scott,  It  vok.  ivo.  £  Unburgh,  i8Si. 
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Tlian  was  tl)«  beauteous  frame  she  Icf\  behind. 

Return  to  fill  or  meud  tlin  choir  of  thjr  celestial  kind. 

•  •••••• 

O  gracious  God !  how  far  have  we 
Profaned  thy  heavenly  gift  of  poesy  1 
Made  prostitute  and  profligate  the  Muse, 
Debased  to  each  obscene  and  impious  use, 
Whose  harmony  was  first  ordained  above 
For  tongues  of  angels,  and  for  hymns  of  lovef 
O  wretched  we !  why  were  we  hurried  down 

This  lubrique  and  adulterate  age, 
(Nay,  added  fat  pollutions  of  our  own,) 

T'  increase  the  steaming  ordures  of  the  stage  f 
What  can  we  say  t*  excuse  our  second  fall  ? 
Let  this  thy  vestal,  Heaven,  atone  for  all ; 
Her  Arethusian  stream  remains  unsoil'd. 
Unmixed  with  foreign  filth,  and  undefiled ; 

Her  wit  was  more  than  man ;  her  innocence  a  child. 

•  •••••• 

When  in  mid-air  the  golden  trump  shall  sound, 

To  raise  the  nations  under  ground ; 
When  in  the  valley  of  Jehoehaphat, 
The  judging  God  shall  close  the  book  of  fate ; 

And  there  the  last  assizes  keep 

For  those  who  wake,  and  those  who  sleep; 
The  sacred  poets  first  shall  hear  the  sound. 

And  foremcwt  from  the  tomb  shall  bound. 
For  they  are  cover'd  with  the  lightest  ground  j 
And  straight,  with  inborn  vigor,  on  the  wing. 
Like  mountain  larks,  to  tlie  new  morning  sing 
There  thou,  sweet  saint,  before  tlie  quire  shall  go^ 
As  harbinger  of  heaven,  the  way  to  sliow, 
The  way  which  thou  so  well  hast  learnt  below. 

ON   MILTON. 
Three  poets,  in  tJiree  distant  nges  lx)rn, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Enp:lnnd  did  adorn. 
The  first  in  iofUiiess  of  thought  surpassed  j 
The  next  in  majesty  j  in  both  the  last. 
The  force  of  nature  could  no  further  go; 
To  make  a  third,  she  joined  the  otlier  two. 

VENI   CREATOR   SPIRITUS,^ 

ParaphroMtd  from  the  Latin  Hymn. 

Creator  Spirit,  by  whose  aid 

The  world's  foundations  first  were  laid, 

Come  V  sit  every  pious  mind ; 

Come  pour  tliy  joys  on  human  kind ; 

From  sin  and  sorrow  set  us  free, 

And  make  thy  temples  worthy  ihee. 

O  source  of  uncreated  light. 
The  Father's  promised  Paraclete!' 
Thrice  holy  fount,  thrice  holy  fire, 
Our  hearts  with  heavenly  love  inspire ; 


I  CosM^  CraUor  Iplrtt.  I  A  Greek  word  tlcntfjrtnf  advocate,  Mfwi, 
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Come,  and  thy  sacred  unction  bring 
To  sanctify  us,  while  we  sing. 

Plenteous  of  grace,  descend  from  liigh, 

Rich  in  thy  sevenfold  energy  I 

Thou  strength  of  his  Almighty  hand, 

Whose  ]>ower  does  heaven  and  earth  commamL 

Proceeding  Spirit,  our  defence, 

Wlio  dost  tlie  gift  of  tongues  dispense. 

And  crown'st  thy  gift  with  eloquence ! 

Refine  and  purge  our  earthly  parts ; 
But  oh,  inflame  and  fire  our  hearts! 
Our  frailties  help,  our  vice  control, 
Submit  the  senses  to  the  soul ; 
And  when  rebellious  they  are  grown. 
Then  lay  tliy  hand,  and  hold  them  down. 

Chase  from  our  minds  the  infernal  foe, 
And  peace,  the  fruit  of  love,  bestow ; 
And,  lest  our  feet  should  step  astray. 
Protect  and  guide  us  in  Uie  way. 

Make  us  eternal  tniths  receive. 
And  practise  all  tliat  we  believe: 
Give  us  thyself^  that  we  may  see 
The  Father,  and  the  Son,  by  thee. 

Immortal  honor,  endless  fame, 
Attend  the  Almighty  Fatlier's  name : 
The  Saviour  Son  be  glorified, 
Who  for  lost  man's  redemption  died  : 
And  equal  adoration  be, 
Eternal  Paraclete,  to  thee. 

ENJOYMENT  OF  THE  PRESENT  HOCR  RECOMMENPBD. 

Imitated  from  Horace, 

Eiyoy  tlie  present  smiling  hour, 
And  put  it  out  of  Fortune's  power : 
The  tide  of  business,  like  the  running  stream. 
Is  sometimes  high,  and  sometimes  low, 

And  always  in  extreme. 
Now  with  a  noiseless  gentle  course 
It  keeps  witliin  the  middle  bed ; 
Anon  it  lifU  alofl  the  head, 
And  bears  down  all  before  it  with  impetuous  force ; 
And  trunks  of  trees  come  rolling  down ; 
Sheep  and  their  folds  together  drown : 
Both  house  and  homestead  into  seas  are  borne; 
And  rocks  are  from  their  old  foundations  torn ; 
And  wootls,  made  tliin  with  winds,  their  scaticr'd  honors  moui 

Happy  the  man,  and  happy  he  alone, 

He  who  can  call  to<lay  his  own : 

He  who,  secure  witliin,  can  say, 
To-morrow  do  thy  worst,  for  I  have  lived  to-tlay. 

Be  fair  or  foul,  or  rain  or  shine, 
The  joys  I  have  possessed,  in  spite  of  fate,  are  mine. 

Not  Heaven  itself  upon  the  past  has  power ; 
But  what  has  boen,  has  been,  and  I  have  had  my  hour. 
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Fortune,  that  with  malicious  joy 

Does  man,  her  slave,  oppress, 
Proud  of  her  office  to  destroy, 

la  seldom  pleased  to  bless : 
Still  various,  and  inconstant  still, 
fiut  with  an  inclination  to  be  ill, 

Promotes,  deg^rades,  delights  in  slrife. 

And  makes  a  lottery  of  life. 
I  can  enjoy  lier  while  she  s  kind ; 
But  when  she  dances  in  the  wind, 

And  shakes  her  wings,  and  will  not  stay, 

I  puff  tlie  prostitute  away : 
The  little  or  the  much  she  gave  is  quietly  resigned : 

Content  with  poverty,  my  soul  I  arm ; 

And  virtue,  tliough  in  rags,  will  keep  me  warm 

What  is't  to  me, 
Who  never  sail  in  her  unfaithful  sea. 
If  storms  arise,  and  clouds  grow  black ; 
If  the  mast  split,  and  threaten  wreck? 
Then  let  the  greedy  merchant  fear 

For  his  ill-gotten  gain  ; 
And  pray  to  gods  that  will  not  hear. 
While  the  debating  winds  and  billows  bear 

His  wealth  into  the  main. 
For  me,  secure  from  Fortune's  blows, 
Seciu'e  of  what  I  cannot  lose. 
In  my  small  pinnace  I  can  sail, 
Contemning  all  the  blustering  roar: 

And  running  with  a  merry  gale, 
With  frien<lly  stars  my  safety  seek, 
Within  some  little  winding  creek. 

And  see  the  storm  ashore. 

The  prose  of  Dryden,  however,  is  superior  to  liis  poetry,  and  richly  deserves 
all  the  commendation  it  has  received.  His  style  is  clear,  vigorous,  eloquent 
«  No  writer,  indeed,"  says  Dr.  Drake,  '•  seems  to  have  studied  the  genius  of 
our  language  with  happier  success.  If  in  elegance  and  grammatical  preci- 
sion he  lias  since  been  exceeded,  to  none  need  he  give  way,  in  point  of  vigor, 
variety,  richness,  and  spirit."  His  chief  prose  comj>ositions  are  liis  «  Essay  on 
Satire,"  his  Prefaces,  and  his  »'  Essay  on  Dramadc  Poetry."  Of  the  latter,  Dr. 
Johnson  says,  that  it  **  was  the  first  regular  and  valuable  treatise  on  the  art  of 
writing.  His  portraits  of  the  English  dramadsta  are  wrought  with  great  spirit 
and  diligence.  The  account  of  Shakspeare  may  stand  as  a  perpetual  model 
of  encomiastic  criticism ;  being  lofty  without  exaggeration.  In  a  few  lines  is 
exhibited  a  character  so  extensive  in  its  comprehension  and  so  curious  in  its 
limitations,  that  nothing  can  be  added,  diminished,  or  reformed ;  nor  can  tne 
editors  and  admirers  of  Shakspeare,  in  all  their  emulation  and  reverence, 
boa^  of  much  more  than  of  having  ditfused  and  paraphrased  tliis  epitome  of 
excellence,— of  having  changed  Dryden's  gold  for  baser  metal,  of  lower  value 
though  of  greater  bulk."  * 

1  Tbe  hlgbest  complimcTit  ever  paid  to  hla  diction  has  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Malone;  namel>,  tr« 
noTATioy  ov  Esmvitd  Buxkx,  **  who,"  saya  the  crtUc,  "  had  very  dlUgenUy  rmd  all  his  mlacella- 
neona  eaaaya,  which  he  held  in  high  esttination.  not  only  fbr  the  IntLnicUon  which  they  coiitaln,  bii! 
oo  aoconnt  of  the  rteh  and  numeroas  price  in  whkb  that  InatmcUoD  la  oonveyvd." 
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SHAKSPEARE. 


To  begin,  then,  with  Shakspeare.  He  was  the  man,  who,  of 
all  modern,  and  perhaps  ancient  poets,  had  the  largest  and  most 
comprehensive  soul.  All  the  images  of  nature  were  still  present 
to  him,  and  he  drew  them  not  laboriously,  but  luckily :  when  he 
describes  any  thing,  you  more  than  see  it — you  feel  it  too.  Those 
who  accuse  him  to  have  wanted  learning,  give  him  the  greater 
commendation :  he  was  naturally  learned ;  he  needed  not  the 
spectacles  of  books  to  read  nature ;  he  looked  inwards,  and  found 
her  there.  I  cannot  say  he  is  everywhere  alike ;  were  he  so,  I 
should  do  him  injury  to  compare  him  with  the  greatest  of  man- 
kind.  He  is  many  times  flat,  insipid ;  his  comic  wit  degenerat- 
ing into  clenches,  his  serious  swelling  into  bombast.  But  he  is 
always  great  when  some  great  occasion  is  presented  to  him ;  no 
man  can  say  he  ever  had  a  fit  subject  for  his  wit,  and  did  not  then 
raise  himself  as  high  above  the  rest  of  poets, 

Quantum  lenta  solent  inter  viburna  cupressi.* 

The  consideration  of  this  made  Mr.  Hales  of  Eaton  say,  that 
there  was  no  subject  of  which  any  poet  ever  writ,  but  he  would 
produce  it  much  better  done  in  Shakspeare ;  and  however  others 
are  now  generally  preferred  before  him,  yet  the  age  wherein  he 
lived,  which  had  contemporaries  with  him,  Fletcher  and  Jonson, 
never  equalled  them  to  him  in  their  esteem  :  and  in  the  last  king's 
court,  when  Ben's  reputation  was  at  highest.  Sir  John  Suckling, 
and  with  him  the  greater  part  of  the  courtiers,  set  our  Shakspeare 
far  above  him. 

BEN  JONSON. 

As  for  Jonson,  to  whose  character  I  am  now  arrived,  if  we  look 
upon  him  while  he  was  himself,  (for  his  last  plays  were  but  his 
dotages,)  I  think  him  the  most  learned  and  judicious  writer  which 
any  theatre  ever  had.  He  was  a  most  severe  judge  of  himself,  as 
well  as  others.  One  cannot  say  he  wanted  wit,  but  rather  that  he 
was  frugal  of  it.  In  his  woiks  you  find  little  to  retrench  or  alter. 
Wit,  and  language,  and  humor,  also  in  some  measure,  we  had  be- 
fore him  ;  but  something  of  art  was  wanting  to  the  drama,  till  he 
came.  He  managed  his  strength  to  more  advantage  than  any  who 
preceded  him.  You  seldom  find  him  making  love  in  any  of  his 
scenes,  or  endeavoring  to  move  the  passions ;  his  genius  was  too 
sullen  and  saturnine  to  do  it  gracefully,  especially  when  he  knew 
he  came  after  those  who  had  performed  both  to  such  a  height. 
Humor  was  his  proper  sphere  ;  and  in  that  he  delighted  most  to 
represent  mechanic  people.  He  was  deeply  conversant  in  the 
uncients,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  and  he  borrowed  boldly  from 

1  **  Ab  the  cypienica  lure  wont  to  do  among  the  slender  nhmta*** 
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them ;  there  is  scarce  a  ptx^t  or  historian  among  the  Roman  au- 
thors of  those  limes,  whom  he  has  not  translated  in  Sejanus  and 
Catiline.  But  he  has  done  his  robberies  so  openly,  that  one  may 
see  he  fears  not  to  be  taxed  by  any  law.  He  invades  authors  like 
a  monarch  ;  and  what  would  be  theft  in  other  poets,  is  only  victory 
in  him.  With  the  spoils  of  these  writers  he  so  represents  old 
]?oine  to  us,  in  his  rites,  ceremonies,  and  customs,  that  if  one  of 
their  poets  had  written  either  of  his  trao-edies,  we  had  seen  less 
(jf  it  than  in  him.  If  there  was  any  fault  in  his  lan^^uage,  *twas 
that  he  weaved  it  too  closely  and  laboriously,  in  his  comedies  es- 
pecially :  perhaps,  too,  he  did  a  little  too  much  Romanize  our 
tcmgue,  leaving  the  words  which  he  translated  almost  as  much 
Latin  as  he  found  them  ;  wherein,  though  he  learnedly  followed 
their  language,  he  did  not  enough  comply  with  the  idiom  of  ours. 
If  I  would  compare  him  with  Shakspeare,  I  must  acknowledge 
him  the  more  correct  poet,  but  Shakspeare  the  greater  wit. 
Shakspeare  was  the  Homer,  or  father  of  our  dramatic  poets :  Jon- 
son  was  the  Virgil,  the  pattern  of  elaborate  writing:  I  admire 
him,  but  I  love  Shakspeare. 

CHAUCER   AND    COWLEY. 

In  the  first  place,  as  he  is  the  father  of  English  poetry,  so  I 
h(^d  him  in  the  same  degree  of  veneration  as  the  Grecians  held 
Homer,  or  the  Romans  Virgil.  He  is  a  perpetual  fountain  of  good 
sense,  learned  in  all  sciences,  and  therefore  speaks  properly  on 
all  subjects.  As  he  knew  what  to  say,  so  he  knows  also  when  to 
leave  off;  a  continence  which  is  practised  by  few  writers,  and 
scarcely  by  any  of  the  ancients,  excepting  Virgil  and  Florace.  One 
of  our  late  great  poets^  is  sunk  in  his  reputation,  because  he  could 
never  forgive  any  conceit  which  came  in  his  way ;  but  swept,  like 
a  drag-net,  great  and  small.  There  was  plenty  enough,  but  the 
dishes  were  ill-sorted ;  whole  pyramids  of  sweet-meats  for  boys 
and  women,  but  little  of  solid  meat  for  men.  All  this  proceeded 
not  from  any  want  of  knowledge,  but  of  judgment.  Neither  did 
he  want  that  in  discerning  the  beauties  and  faults  of  other  poets, 
but  only  indulged  himself  in  the  luxury  of  writing ;  and  perhapj 
knew  it  was  a  fault,  but  hoped  the  reaaer  would  not  find  it.  For 
this  reason,  though  he  must  always  be  thought  a  great  poet,  he  is 
no  longer  esteemed  a  good  writer ;  and  for  ten  impressions,  which 
his  works  have  had  in  so  many  successive  years,  yet  at  present  a 
hundred  books  are  scarcely  purchased  once  a  twelve-month  ;  for 
as  my  last  Lord  Rochester  said,  though  somewhat  profanely,  Not 
being  of  God,  he  could  not  stand. 

Chaucer  followed  nature  everywhere ;  but  was  never  so  bold 
to  go  beyond  her:  and  there  is  a  great  differt'nce  of  being  poeta, 

1  Cowley. 
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and  nimis  poetOy^  if  we  may  believe  Catullus,  as  much  as  betwixl 
a  modest  behavior  and  affectation.  The  verse  of  Chaucer,  I  con- 
fess, is  not  harmonious  to  us ;  but  it  is  like  the  eloquence  of  one 
whom  Tacitus  commends — it  was  auribus  istius  temporis  accom" 
modata,^  They  who  lived  with  him  and  sometime  after  him, 
thought  it  musical,  and  it  continues  so  even  in  our  judgment,  i^ 
compared  with  the  numbers  of  Lydgate  and  Gower,  his  contem- 
poraries: there  is  the  rude  sweetness  of  a  Scotch  tune  in  it,  which 
is  natural  and  pleasing,  though  not  perfect.  It  is  true,  I  cannot 
go  so  far  as  he  who  published  the  last  edition  of  him  ;•  for  he 
would  make  us  believe  the  fault  is  in  our  ears,  and  that  there 
were  really  ten  syllables  in  a  verse,  where  we  find  but  nine.  But 
this  opinion  is  not  worth  confuting ;  it  is  so  gross  and  obvious  an 
error,  that  common  sense  (which  is  a  rule  in  every  thing  but  mat- 
ters of  faith  and  revelation)  must  convince  the  reader,  that  equa- 
lity of  numbers  in  every  verse  which  we  call  heroic,  was  either 
not  known,  or  not  always  practised  in  Chaucer's  age.  It  were  an 
easy  matter  to  produce  some  thousands  of  his  verses,  which  are 
lame  for  want  of  half  a  foot,  and  sometimes  a  whole  one,  and 
which  no  pronunciation  can  make  otherwise.*  We  can  only  say, 
that  he  hved  in  the  infancy  of  our  poetry,  and  that  nothing  is 
brought  to  perfection  at  the  first.  We  must  be  children,  before 
w^e  grow  men.  There  was  an  Ennius,  and  in  process  of  time  a 
Lucilius  and  a  Lucretius,  before  Virgil  and  Horace.  Even  after 
Chaucer,  there  was  a  Spenser,  a  Harrington,  a  Fairfax,  before 
Waller  and  Denham  were  in  being;  and  our  numbers  were  in 
their  nonage  till  these  last  appeared. 

THE    HEATHEN — REASON    AND    REVELATION. 

It  has  always  been  my  thought,  that  heathens  who  never  did, 
nor  without  miracle  could,  hear  of  the  name  of  Christ,  were  yet  in 
a  possibility  of  salvation.  Neither  will  it  enter  easily  into  my  be- 
lief, that  before  the  coming  of  our  Saviour,  the  whole  world,  ex- 
cepting only  the  Jewish  nation,  should  lie  under  the  inevitable 
necessity  of  everlasting  punishment,  for  want  of  that  revelation, 
which  was  confined  to  so  small  a  spot  of  ground  as  that  of  Pales- 
tine. Among  the  sons  of  Noah  we  read  of  one  only  who  was  ac- 
cursed ;  and  if  a  blessing  in  the  ripeness  of  time  was  reserved  for 
Japhet,  (of  whose  progeny  we  are,)  it  seems  unaccountable  to  me, 
why  so  many  generations  of  the  same  offspring  as  preceded  our 
Saviour  in  the  flesh,  should  be  all  involved  in  one  common  con- 

l  "  A  poet  and  too  much  of  a  poet :"  by  the  latter  expreMlon  U  meant  conoett  and  allbctatlon  la 
poetry. 

S  "  Adapted  to  the  can  of  the  times."  *  Rpefcht,  In  1S97. 

4  This  position,  howover,  has  been  roraplctely  disproved  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  who,  In  hta  edition  of 
tite  CADti'ibury  Talon,  has  ndmimbly  explained  the  versification  and  language  of  Ctenoer,  and 
shown  tite  fbrmer  to  be  In  general  correct. 
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demnatioD,  and  yet  that  their  posterity  should  be  entitled  to  the 
hopes  of  salvation :  as  if  a  bill  of  exclusion  had  passed  only  on 
the  fathers,  which  debarred  not  the  sons  from  their  succession. 
Oc  that  so  many  ages  had  been  delivered  over  to  hell,  and  so 
many  reserved  for  heaven,  and  that  the  devil  had  the  first  choice, 
tnd  Grod  the  next.  Truly,  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  the  revealed 
religion  which  was  taught  by  Noah  to  all  his  sons,  might  continue 
bt  some  ages  in  the  whole  posterity.  That  afterwards  it  was 
included  wholly  in  the  family  of  Sem,  is  manifest ;  but  when  the 
progenies  of  Cham  and  Japhet  sv/armed  into  colonies,  and  those 
cdonies  were  subdivided  into  many  others,  in  'process  of  time 
their  descendants  lost  by  little  and  little  the  primitiiro  and  purer 
rites  of  divine  worship,  retaining  only  the  notion  of  one  deity ;  to 
which  succeeding  generations  added  others,  for  men  took  their 
degrees  in  those  ages  from  conquerors  to  gods.  Revelation  being 
thos  eclipsed  to  almost  all  mankind,  the  light  of  nature,  as  the  next 
in  dignity,  was  substituted ;  and  that  is  it  which  St.  Paul  con- 
dudes  to  be  the  rule  of  the  heathens,  and  by  which  they  are  here- 
iftcr  to  be  judged.  If  my  supposition  be  true,  then  the  conse- 
quence which  I  have  assumed  in  my  poem  may  be  also  true ; 
namely,  that  Deism,  or  the  principles  of  natural  worship,  are  only 
the  faint  remnants  or  dying  flames  of  revealed  religion  in  the  pos- 
terity of  Noah :  and  that  our  modern  philosophers,  nay,  and  some 
of  our  philosophizing  divines,  have  too  much  exalted  the  faculties 
of  our  souls,  when  they  have  maintained  that,  by  their  force,  man- 
kind has  been  able  to  find  out  that  there  is  one  supreme  agent  or 
intellectual  being,  which  we  call  God :  that  praise  and  prayer  are 
his  due  worship ;  and  the  rest  of  those  deducements,  which  I  am 
confident  are  the  remote  efTects  of  revelation,  and  unattainable  by 
our  discourse ;  I  mean  as  simply  considered,  and  without  the  bene- 
fit of  divine  illumination.  So  that  we  have  not  lifted  up  ourselves 
toGrod,by  the  weak  pinions  of  our  reason,  but  he  has  been  pleased 
to  descend  to  us ;  and  what  Socrates  said  of  him,  what  Plato  writ, 
and  the  rest  of  the  heathen  philosophers  of  several  nations,  is  all 
no  more  than  the  twilight  of  revelation,  after  the  sun  of  it  was  set 
in  the  race  of  Noah.     That  there  is  something  above   us,  some 

Srinciple  of  motion,  our  reason  can  apprehend,  though  it  cannot 
iscover  what  it  is  by  its  own  virtue.  And  indeed  it  is  very  ini 
probable,  that  we,  who  by  the  strength  of  our  faculties  cannot  enter 
into  the  knowledge  of  any  Being,  not  so  much  as  of  our  own, 
should  be  able  to  find  out,  by  them,  that  supreme  nature,  which 
we  cannot  otherwise  define  than  by  saying  it  is  infinite  ;  as  if  in- 
finite were  definable,  or  infinity  a  subject  for  our  narrow  under- 
standing. They  who  would  prove  religion  by  reasm,  do  but 
freaken  the  cause  which  they  endeavor  to  support :  it  is  to  take 
awa)'  the  pillars  from  our  faith,  and  to  prop  it  only  with  a  Uvv^-^ 
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it  IS  to  design  a  tower  like  that  of  Babel,  which,  if  it  were  possfble, 
as  it  is  not,  to  reach  heaven,  would  come  to  nothing  by  the  confu- 
sion of  the  workmen.  For  every  man  is  building  a  several  way; 
impotently  conceited  of  his  own  model  and  his  own  materials: 
reason  is  always  striving,  and  always  at  a  loss ;  and  of  necessity 
it  must  so  come  to  pass,  while  it  is  exercised  about  that  which  is 
not  its  proper  object.  Let  us  be  content  at  last  to  know  God  by 
his  own  methods  ;  at  least,  so  much  of  him  as  he  is  pleased  to 
reveal  to  us  in  the  sacred  Scriptures :  to  apprehend  them  to  be 
the  word  of  God,  is  all  our  reason  has  to  do  ;  for  all  beyond  it  is 
the  work  of  faith,  which  is  the  seal  of  heaven  impressed  upon 
OUT  human  understanding. 


JOHN  LOCKE.     1G32— 1704. 


JoHif  LocKK,  the  eniiiipnt  pliilosopliical  writer,  was  born  at  Wrington,  in 
Somersetshire,  on  tlie^yth  of  Auj^ist,  1G3.2.  Ke  was  eduoated  at  Westniinfrter 
school,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  entered  the  University  of  Oxford.  He 
applied  himself  with  great  diligence  to  the  study  of  classical  literature,  and 
to  the  philosophical  works  of  Bacon  and  Descartes.  He  made  choice  of  mccU- 
cine  as  a  profession,  and  after  taking  his  degrees  in  the  arts,  he  practised  for 
a  short  time  in  the  university.  But  he  was  soon  compelled  to  relinqiiisli  h 
from  the  weakness  of  his  constitution. 

In  1604  he  visited  Berlin,  as  secretary  to  the  English  minister;  but  after 
a  year  he  returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  formed  an  acquaintance  w^itli  Lord 
Ashley,  aAerwards  the  Karl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  accepted  his  invitation  to 
reside  in  liis  liouse;  where  he  became  atM]uaintcd  with  some  of  tlie  most  emi- 
nent men  of  the  day.  Here  he  drew  up  a  constitution  for  the  government  of 
South  Carolina,  which  province  had  been  granted  by  Charles  H.  to  Lord  Ash* 
ley,  with  seven  others.*  In  ICTO  he  commenced  his  investigations  in  metaf 
physical  philosophy,  and  laid  the  plan  of  that  great  work,  his  "  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding."  In  1<575,  being  apprehensive  of  consumption,  Locke 
went  to  Montpelier,  in  France,  and  after  residing  there  four  years,  he  was 
invited  to  England  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  had  been  restored  to  favor 
and  appointed  president  of  the  new  council.  But  this  prosperity  was  not  of 
long  duration,  for  in  16S2  the  earl  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Holland,  to  avoid  a 
prosecution  for  high  treason.  Locke  followed  his  patron,  where,  even  after 
his  death,  he  continued  to  reside,  for  the  hostility  felt  towards  Shaftesbury  utis 
tiansferred  to  Locke.  On  the  Revolution  of  1G88,  he  returned  witli  tlie  fleet 
diat  brought  over  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  arul  accepted  the  offer  of  apnrtments 
in  the  house  of  his  friend  Sir  Frantris  Masham,  in  Oales,  in  Essex,  where  he 
resided  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  devoting  it  mostly  to  the  study  of  the 
S<"riptiires,  and  died  on  the  28th  of  Oct(»ber,  1704. 


1  Tt»r  main  pro\ lHl-»n8  of  bis  cont>tituUon  were,  that  "hM  men  arc  free  and  (>qiMl  by  nn^ure.**  nni 
Uiat  "  tht-  nbjjtl.  of  grovernment  In  the  security  of  persons  and  property."  What  a  mdanchoiy  i* 
lUftioii  it  IN,  UiHt  H  MtHfe  which  can  tmci>  itii  consUtutional  hittory  to  inch  a  man  aa  John  Loefe% 
4houlJ  hoKl  more  than  lutlf  of  itn  |K>(itiliitlon  as  "(huUeln  ptTKOnnl.  to  all  tntenta,  conatrudkina,  ai^ 

P'WffOKt'H    »li;ifMM»Vl'r." 
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Tbe  great  work  of  l/ocke,  and  Uiat  u'hich  has  immortalized  his  name,  is 
(1.)  his  «  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding."  It  applies  tlie  Baconian 
method  of  observation  and  experience  to  establish  a  theory  of  human  know 
ledge,  showing  that  we  have  no  innate  ideas ;  that  the  only  source  of  our 
knowledge  is  experience ;  that  this  experience  is  twofold,  either  internal  oi 
i»itffr«^^t  according  aa  it  is  employed  about  sensible  objects  or  the  operations 
of  oar  minds ;  and  hence  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  ideas, — ideas  of  sensn- 
ticm,  and  ideas  of  reflection.  These  positions,  with  many  others  collateral  and 
(xmnected,  this  great  work  establishes  on  a  basis  that  can  never  be  shaken.* 

His  other  works,  scarcely  inferior  in  value  and  imx>ortance  to  his  "•  Essay,'* 
(2.)  "On  the  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,"  pubUshed  in  1G95.  This 
intended  to  aid  the  reigning  monarch,  William  III.,  in  his  design  to  recon- 
oile  and  unite  ail  sects  of  professing  Christians;  and  accordingly,  the  object  of 
^e  tract  was  to  determine  what,  amid  so  many  conflicting  views  of  religion, 
^were  the  points  of  belief  common  to  all.  (3.)  "Letters  on  Toleration." 
/4.)  **  Two  Treatises  on  Civil  Government,"  in  defence  of  the  Revolution, 
mnd  in  answer  to  the  partisans  of  the  exiled  king,  who  called  the  existing 
government  a  usurpation.  In  this  he  maintains  conclusively,  that  the  legiti- 
macy of  a  government  depends  solely  and  ultimately  on  the  popular  sanction, 
€3r  the  consent  of  men,  making  use  of  their  reason,  to  unite  and  form  societies. 
(5.)  "Thoughts  on  Education."  (6.)  «A  Discourse  on  Miracles."  (7.)  *»  para- 
phrases, with  notes,  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,"  together  with,  (8.)  an  **  Essay 
Jbr  the  Understanding  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  by  consulting  St.  ruul  himself." 
"To  these  were  added  many  minor  treatises,  with  that  most  useful  book,  enti- 
ced **A  New  Method  of  a  Common-Place  Book." 

As  to  the  style  of  Locke,  Dr.  Drake  makes  tlie  following  just  remarks: 
*■  The  diction  he  has  adopted  is,  in  general,  such  as  does  honor  to  his  judg- 
ment. Relinquishing  ornament  and  studied  cadences,  he  is  merely  solicitoutt 
to  convey  his  ideas  with  perspicuity  and  precision.  No  affectation,  no  con- 
ceits, DO  daring  metaphors  or  inverted  periods,  disfigure  his  x>ngcs ;  all  is  clear, 
easy,  and  natural,  exhibiting  a  plain  and  simple  style  accommodated  to  tho 
jmrposes  of  philosophy." 

As  to  his  personal  character,  it  was  in  complete  harmony  with  tlie  opinions, 
political,  moral,  and  religious,  which  he  so  zealously  and  so  ably  advocated. 
A  more  happy  combination  of  tlie  Christian,  the  gentleman,  and  the  scholar, 
lias,  perhaps,  never  been  exhibited  tlian  in  the  person  of  this  distinguished 
philosopher.  While  his  talents  were  devoted  to  works  which  take  the  highest 
rank  in  English  literature,  liis  pure  and  virtuous  life  gave  the  most  satisfactory 
proof  of  the  practical  efficacy  of  a  piety,  the  sincerity  of  which  was  clearly  proved 
by  his  efibrts  to  show  that  all  the  parts  of  tlie  Christian  system  are  reconcilable 
to  human  reason.' 

PRACTICE    AND    UABIT. 

We  are  bom  with  faculties  and  powers  capable  almost  of  any 
hing,  such  at  least  as  would  carry  us  farther  than  can  be  easily 

1  M  Vew  tMokt,**  uya  Sir  James  Macklntoali,  **  have  contributed  more  to  rectify  prc^Judice,  to  under* 
mine  esUbUsbed  error*,  to  difftue  a  Ju«t  mode  of  thinking,  to  excite  a  flsarless  aplrlt  of  inquiry,  and 
yet  to  contotn  it  within  the  boundarlca  which  nature  haa  prpicribed  to  the  human  understanding." 

t  •  BO*  writings  have  dIflVised  tlurongbout  the  civUlced  world  the  love  of  civil  liberty ;  the  spirit  o? 
toleration  and  charity  in  religious  differences ;  the  disposition  to  reject  whatever  Is  obscure,  flmtOB* 
Ue,  or  hypothetical  in  speculation;  to  al)andon  problems  which  admit  of  no  solution;  to  distni^ 
whatever  cannot  be  dearly  expressed ;  and  to  prcfbr  those  studies  which  most  directly  contribute  to 
biunan  kapplneaa.**— Sir  /ram  McukbiUuk. 
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Imagined  ;  but  it  is  only  the  exercise  of  those  powers  which  give* 
us  ability  and  skill  in  any  thing,  and  leads  us  towards  perfectioD. 

A  middle-aged  ploughman  will  scarce  ever  be  brought  to  the 
carriage  and  language  of  a  gentleman,  though  his  body  be  as  well 
proportioned,  and  his  joints  as  supple,  and  his  natural  parts  not  an} 
way  inferior.  The  legs  of  a  dancing-master,  and  the  fingers  of  a 
musician,  fall,  as  it  were,  naturally,  without  thought  or  pains,  inta 
regular  and  admirable  motions.  Bid  them  change  their  parts,  and 
they  will  in  vain  endeavor  to  produce  hke  motions  in  the  mem- 
bers not  used  to  them,  and  it  will  require  length  of  time  and  long- 
practice  to  attain  but  some  degrees  of  a  like  ability.  What  in- 
credible and  astonishing  actions  do  we  find  rope-dancers  and 
tumblers  bring  their  bodies  to !  not  but  that  sundry  in  almost  all 
manual  arts  are  as  wonderful ;  but  I  name  those  wnich  the  world 
takes  notice  of  for  such,  because,  on  that  very  account,  they  give 
money  to  see  them.  All  these  admired  motions,  beyond  the  reach 
and  almost  the  conception  of  unpractised  spectators,  are  nothing 
but  the  mere  effects  of  use  and  industr}'  in  men,  whose  bodies  have 
nothing  peculiar  in  them  from  those  of  the  amazed  lookers  en. 

As  it  is  in  the  body,  so  it  is  in  the  mind ;  practice  makes  i« 
what  it  is ;  and  most  even  of  those  excellencies  which  are  locked 
on  as  natural  endowments,  will  be  found,  when  examined  into 
more  narrowly,  to  be  the  product  of  exercise,  and  to  be  raised  to 
that  pitch  only  by  repeated  actions.  Some  men  are  remarked  for 
pleasantness  m  raillery,  others  for  apologues  and  apposite  divert- 
ing stories.  This  is  apt  to  be  taken  for  the  effect  of  pure  nature, 
and  that  the  rather,  because  it  is  not  got  by  rules,  and  these  who 
excel  in  either  of  them,  never  purposely  set  themselves  to  the 
study  of  it  as  an  art  to  be  learnt.  But  yet  it  is  true,  that  at  first 
some  lucky  hit  which  took  with  somebody,  and  chained  him  com- 
mendation, encouraged  him  to  try  again,  inclined  his  thoughts  and 
endeavors  that  way,  till  at  last  he  insensibly  got  a  facility  in  it 
without  perceiving  how ;  and  that  is  attributed  wholly  to  nature, 
which  was  much  more  the  effect  of  use  and  practice,  I  do  not 
deny  that  natural  disptsition  may  often  give  the  first  rise  to  it; 
but  that  never  carries  a  man  far  without  use  and  exercise,  and  it 
is  practice  alone  that  brings  the  powers  of  the  mind  as  well  as 
those  of  the  body  to  their  perfection.  Many  a  good  poetic  vein  is 
buried  under  a  trade,  and  never  produces  any  thing  for  want  of 
improvement.  We  see  the  w^ays  of  discourse  and  reasoning  are 
very  different,  even  concerning  the  same  matter,  at  court  and  in 
the  university.  And  he  that  will  go  but  from  Westminster  Hall 
to  the  P^xchange,  will  find  a  different  genius  and  turn  in  their 
>vays  of  talking ;  and  one  cannot  think  that  all  whose  lot  fell  in 
the  city  were  born  with  different  parts  from  those  who  were  bred 
fit  the  university  or  inns  of  court. 
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To  what  purpose  ,ill  this,  but  to  show  that  the  difference,  so 
Iservable  in  men's  understandings  and  parts,  docs  not  arise  so 
luch  from  the  natural  facuhies  as  acquired  habits  ?  He  would 
le  laughed  at  that  should  go  about  to  make  a  fine  dancer  out  of  a 
onntry  hedger,  at  past  fiAy.  And  he  will  not  have  much  better 
access  who  shall  endeavor  at  that  age  to  make  a  man  reason  well, 
T  speak  handsomely,  who  has  never  been  used  to  it,  though  you 
hould  lay  before  him  a  collection  of  all  the  best  precepts  of  logic 
T  oratory.  Nobody  is  made  any  thing  by  hearing  of  rules,  or 
aying  them  up  in  his  memory ;  practice  must  settle  the  habit  of 
loing,  without  reflecting  on  the  rule ;  and  you  may  as  well  hope 

0  make  a  ^ood  painter  or  musician,  extempore,  by  a  lecture  and 
DStruction  m  the  arts  of  music  and  painting,  as  a  coherent  thinker, 
IT  strict  reasoner,  by  a  set  of  rules,  showing  him  wherein  righi 
easoning  consists. 

This  being  so,  that  defects  and  weakness  in  men's  understand 
ngSf  as  well  as  other  faculties,  come  from  want  of  a  ri^ht  use  of 
heir  own  minds,  I  am  apt  to  think  the  fault  is  generally  mislaid 
ipon  nature,  and  there  is  often  a  complaint  of  want  of  parts,  when 
he  fault  lies  in  want  of  a  due  improvement  of  them.  We  see 
nen  frequently  dexterous  and  sharp  enough  in  making  a  barguin, 
rho,  if  you  reason  with  th'  m  about  matters  of  religion,  app*»ar 
perfectly  stupid. 

INJUDICIOUS    HASTE    IN    STUDY. 

The  eagerness  and  strong  bent  of  the  mind  after  knowledge,  if 
lot  warily  regulated,  is  often  a  hinderance  to  it.  It  still  jjresses 
nto  farther  discoveries  and  new  objects,  and  catches  at  the  variety 
>f  knowledge,  and  therefore  often  stays  not  long  enough  on  what 
s  before  it,  to  look  into  it  as  it  should,  for  haste  to  pursue  what  is 
ret  out  of  sight.  He  that  rides  post  through  a  country  may  be 
ible,  from  the  transient  view,  to  tell  in  general  how  the  parts  he, 
ind  may  be  able  to  give  some  loose  description  of  here  a  mountain 
ind  there  a  plain,  here  a  morass  and  there  a  river ;  woodland  in 
loe  part  and  savannas  in  another.  Such  superficial  ideas  and 
ibservations  as  these  he  may  collect  in  Lralloping  over  it ;  but  the 
nore  useful  observations  of  the  soil,  plants,  animals,  and  inha- 
kitants,  with  their  several  sorts  and  properties,  must  necessarily 
fscape  him ;  and  it  is  seldom  men  ever  discover  the  rich  mines 
vithout  some  digging.  Nature  commonly  lodges  her  treasures 
ind  jewels  in  rocky  ground.  If  the  matter  be  knotty,  and  the 
ense  lies  deep,  the  mind  must  stop  and  buckle  to  it,  and  stick 
ipon  it  with  labor  and  thought,  and  close  contemplation,  and  not 
eave  it  until  it  has  mastered  the  difficulty  and  got  possession  of 
ruth.     But  here,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  other  extreme  . 

1  man  murt  not  stick  at  every  useless  nicety,  and  expect  myste- 
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ries  of  science  in  every  trivial  question  or  scruple  that  he  ma; 
raise.  He  that  will  stand  to  pick  up  and  examine  every  pebbl 
that  comes  in  his  way,  is  as  unlikely  to  return  enriched  and  lade 
with  jewels,  as  the  other  that  travelled  full  speed.  Truths  ai 
not  the  belter  nor  the  worse  for  their  obviousness  or  difficulty,  bi 
their  value  is  to  be  measured  by  their  usefulness  and  tendenc} 
Insignificant  observations  should  not  take  up  any  of  our  minutes 
dnd  those  that  enlarge  our  view,  and  give  light  towards  furthc 
and  useful  discoveries,  should  not  be  neglected,  though  they  sto 
our  course,  and  spend  some  of  our  time  in  a  fixed  attention. 

IMPORTANCE    OF   KORAL   EDUCATION. 

Under  whose  care  soever  a  child  is  put  to  be  taught  during  tli 
tender  and  flexible  years  of  his  life,  this  is  certain ;  it  should  I 
one  who  thinks  Latin  and  languages  the  least  part  of  educatiovi 
one  who,  knowing  how  much  virtue  and  a  well-tempered  soul  : 
to  be  preferred  to  any  sort  of  learning  or  language,  makes  it  h 
chief  business  to  form  the  mind  of  his  scholars,  and  give  that 
right  disposition ;  which,  if  once  got,  though  all  the  rest  should  I 
neglected,  would  in  due  time  produce  all  the  rest ;  and  which, : 
it  be  not  got,  and  settled  so  as  to  keep  out  ill  and  vicious  habits- 
languages,  and  sciences,  and  all  the  other  accomplishments  c 
education,  will  be  to  no  purpose  but  to  make  the  worse  or  moi 
dangerous  man.* 

THE    RIGHT   IMPROVEMENT   OF    HISTORY. 

The  stories  of  Alexander  and  Caesar,  farther  than  they  instru< 
us  in  the  art  of  living  well,  and  furnish  us  with  observations  o 
wisdom  and  prudence,  are  not  one  jot  to  be  preferred  to  the  hit 
tory  of  Robin  Hood,  or  the  Seven  Wise  Masters.  I  do  not  den; 
but  history  is  very  useful,  and  very  instructive  of  human  life ;  bii 
if  it  be  studied  only  for  the  reputation  of  being  an  historian,  it  is  j 
very  empty  thing ;  and  he  that  can  tell  all  the  particulars  of  Hero 
dotus  and  Plutarch,  Curtius  and  Livy,  without  making  any  othe 
use  of  them,  may  be  an  ignorant  man  with  a  good  memory,  anc 
with  all  his  pains  hath  only  filled  his  head  with  Christmas  tales 
And,  which  is  worse,  the  greatest  part  of  history  being  made  uj 
of  wars  and  conquests,  and  their  style,  especially  the  Romans 
speaking  of  valor  as  the  chief  if  not  the  only  virtue,  we  are  if 


I  **  Next  In  mnk  and  In  efficacy  to  that  pure  and  holy  souroe  of  moral  tnfhieno»— Che 
that  of  the  Bchoolma»tcr.  It  la  powerAil  already.  What  would  It  be  U;  In  every  one  ot  thorn  i 
dihtricta  which  we  now  count  by  annually  increasing  thousands,  there  were  to  be  toond  one  i 
well-informed  without  pedantry,  rellglouB  without  bigotry  or  (anatidsm,  prood  and  fbnd  of  Ids  ft* 
ftssion,  and  honorrd  m  the  dlttcluirncu  of  its  duties  f  How  wide  would  be  the  InteDecCiM^  tlw  aMl* 
Influence  of  such  a  ItoJy  of  men.  But  to  raise  up  a  body  of  such  men,  as  numerous  as  tlw 
and  dignity  of  the  country  demand,  their  labors  roust  be  fltJy  remunerated,  and  tbenaelvce  aod  i 
MlliDjjr  cherikhed  and  honorvd."—Di»rotineitfHoit.  Gu&in  C.  rerpianrk,  <^  ASrio  Ytrk. 
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danger  to  be  misled  b}  the  general  current  and  business  of  his- 
tory ;  and,  looking  on  Alexander  and  Cassar,  and  such-like  heroes, 
as  the  highest  instances  of  human  greatness,  because  they  each 
of  them  caused  the  death  of  several  hundred  thousand  men,  and 
the  ruin  of  a  much  greater  number,  overran  a  great  part  of  the 
earth,  and  killed  the  inhabitants  to  possess  themselves  of  their 
conntries — ^we  are  apt  to  make  butchery  and  rapine  the  chief 
marks  and  very  essence  of  human  greatness.  And  if  civil  history 
be  a  great  dealer  of  it,  and  to  many  readers  thus  useless,  curious 
and  difficult  inquirings  in  antiquity  are  much  more  so ;  and  the 
eiact  dimensions  of  the  Colossus,  or  figure  of  the  Capitol,  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Greek  and  Roman  marriages,  or  who  it  was  that 
first  coined  money ;  these,  I  confess,  set  a  man  well  off  in  the 
world,  especially  amongst  the  learned,  but  set  him  very  little  on  in 
his  way.  •  * 

I  shall  only  add  one  word,  and  then  conclude :  and  that  is,  that 
whereas  in  the  beginning  I  cut  off  history  from  our  study  as  a 
useless  part,  as  certainly  it  is  where  it  is  read  only  as  a  tale  that 
is  told  ;  here,  on  the  other  side,  I  recommend  it  to  one  who  hath 
well  settled  in  his  mind  the  principles  of  morality,  and  knows  how 
to  make  a  judgment  on  the  actions  of  men,  as  one  of  the  most 
useful  studies  he  can  apply  himself  to.  There  he  shall  see  a  pic- 
ture of  the  world  and  the  nature  of  mankind,  and  so  learn  to  think 
of  men  as  they  are.  There  he  shall  see  the  rise  of  opinions,  and 
find  from  what  slight  and  sometimes  shameful  occasions  some  of 
them  have  taken  their  rise,  which  yet  afterwards  have  had  great 
authority,  and  passed  almost  for  sacred  in  the  world,  and  borne 
down  all  before  them.  There,  also,  one  may  learn  great  and 
useful  instructions  of  pnidence,  and  be  warned  against  the  cheats 
and  rogueries  of  the  world,  with  many  more  advantages  which  I 
shall  not  here  enumerate. 

ORTHODOXY    AND    HERESY. 

The  great  division  among  Christians  is  about  opinions.  Every 
tect  has  its  set  of  them,  and  that  is  called  Orthodoxy  ;  and  he  that 
professes  his  assent  to  them,  though  with  an  implicit  faith,  and 
without  examining,  is  orthodox,  and  in  the  way  to  salvation.  Bui 
if  he  exanunes,  and  thereupon  questions  any  one  of  them,  he  is 
presently  suspected  of  heresy ;  and  if  he  oppose  them  or  hold  the 
contrary,  he  is  presently  condemned  as  in  a  damnable  error,  and 
in  the  sure  way  to  perdition.  Of  this,  one  may  say,  that  there  is 
nor  can  be  nothing  more  wrong.  For  he  that  examines,  and  upon 
a  fair  examination  embraces  an  error  for  a  truth,  has  done  his  dut^ 
more  than  he  who  embraces  the  profession  (for  the  truths  them- 
selves he  does  not  embrace)  of  the  truth,  without  having  examined 
whether  it  be  true  or  no.     And  he  that  has  done  his  duty  accoid- 
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mg  to  the  best  of  Jiis  ability,  is  certainly  more  in  the  way  to  hea- 
ven than  he  who  has  done  nothing  of  it.     For  if  it  be  out  duty  to 
search  after  truth,  he  certainly  that  has  searched  after  it,  though 
he  has  not  found  it,  in  some  points  has  paid  a  more  acceptable 
obedience  to  the  will  of  his  Maker,  than  he  that  has  not  searched 
at  all,  but  professes  to  have  found  truth,  when  he  has  neither 
searched  nor  found  it.     For  he  that  takes  up  the  opinions  of  any 
church  in  the  lump,  without  examining  them,  has  truly  neither 
searched  after  nor  found  truth,  but  has  only  found  those  that  he 
thinks  have  found  truth,  and  so  receives  what  they  say  with  an 
implicit  faith,  and  so  pays  them  the  homage  that  is  due  only  to 
Grod,  who  cannot  be  deceived,  nor  deceive.     In  this  way  the  seve- 
ral churches  (in  which,  as  one  may  observe,  opinions  are  pre— - 
ferred  to  hfe,  and  orthodoxy  is  that  which  they  are  concerned  for^m 
and  not  morals)  put  the  terms  of  salvation  on  that  which  the  Authorr^ 
of  our  salvation  does  not  put  them  in.     The  believing  of  a  coUec— — 
tion  of  certain  propositions,  which  are  called  and  esteemed  funda—— 
mental  articles,  because  it  has  pleased  the  compilers  to  put  theio^ 
into  their  confession  of  faith,  is  made  the  condition  of  salvation. 

DUTY    OF    PRESERVING    HEALTH. 

If  by  gaining  knowledge  we  destroy  our  health,  we  labor  for 
thing  that  will  be  useless  in  our  hands  ;  and  if,  by  harassing  ou 
bodies,  (though  with  a  design  to  render  ourselves  more  useful,) 
deprive  ourselves  of  the  abilities  and  opportunities  of  doing  thai 
good  we  might  have  done  with  a  meaner  talent,  which  Grod  though 
sufficient  for  us,  by  having  denied  us  the  strength  to  improve  i 
to  that  pitch  which  men  of  stronger  constitutions  can  attain  to,  we^ 
rob  God  of  so  much  service,  and  our  neighbor  of  all  that  help^ 
which,  in  a  state  of  health,  with  moderate  knowledge,  we  mights 
have  been  able  to  perform.  He  that  sinks  his  vessel  by  overload-^" 
ing  it,  though  it  be  with  gold,  and  silver,  and  precious  stones,  will 
give  his  owner  but  an  ill  account  of  his  voyage. 


ROBERT  SOUTH,     1633—1716. 


Dr.  Robert  SauTH,  a  divine  celebrated  for  his  wit  as  well  as  his  leamiog 
was  born  at  Hackney,  in  Middlesex,  in  1633,  being  the  son  of  a  London  mer- 
cliant.  He  entered  Westminster  school,  under  Dr.  Busby,  in  1647,  and  on  the 
day  oi  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  (January  20, 1649,)  he  read  the  Latin  piayen 
in  the  school,  and  prayed  for  his  majesty  by  name;  apparently  an  indication 
that  even  then  he  had  embraced  those  principles  of  attachment  to  the  estab* 
li.^hed  form  of  government,  in  church  and  state,  of  which  he  was  through  all 
his  life  a  most  strenuous  and  able  champion.  In  one  of  his  sermons,  fiji  in- 
!»tance,  he  maintains  tnat  "  kings  are  endowed  with  more  than  ordinary  tm- 
fncity  ard  quickness  of  understanding;  they  tiave  a  singular  courage  and 
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presence  of  mind  in  cases  of  difliciilty ;  and  their  hearts  are  disposed  to  virtu- 
ODS  courses.**  Oae  is  astonished  that  a  man  of  learning  and  sense  could  be 
10  blinded  by  party  feeling  as  to  utter  such  sentiments.  But  he  was  exceed- 
ingly violent  in  liis  feelings,  continuing  througli  life  to  pour  forth  upon  all  sects 
that  dissented  from  the  church  of  England,  tin  well  as  upon  all  who  doubted 
die  •'divine  right"  of  kings  to  rule  their  subjects  with  unrestricted  sway,  his 
inexhaustible  sarcaj^ni,  ridicjlc,  and  contempt.     He  died  in  1716. 

As  a  writer,  Dr.  South  is  conspicuous  for  good  practical  sense,  for  a  deep 
insight  into  human  character,  for  liveliness  of  imagination,  and  exuberant  in- 
vention, and  for  a  wit  tliat  knew  not  always  the  limit  of  propriety.  In  per- 
ipicoity,  copiousness,  and  force  of  expression,  he  has  few  superiors  among 
English  writers ;  which  qualities  fully  compensate  for  tlie  "^  forced  conceits, 
unnatural  metaphors,  and  turgid  and  verbose  language  which  occasionally 
digfi|rure  his  pages.''  * 

THE  WILL    FOR   THE    DEED. 

The  third  instance  in  which  men  used  to  plead  the  will  instead 
of  the  deed,  shall  be  in  duties  of  cost  and  expense. 

Let  a  business  of  expensive  charity  be  proposed  ;  and  then,  as 
I  showed  before,  that,  in  matters  of  labor,  the  lazy  person  could 
find  no  hands  wherewith  to  work ;  so  neither,  in  this  case,  can 
the  religious  miser  find  any  hands  wherewith  to  give.  It  is 
wonderful  to  consider  how  a  command  or  call  to  be  hberal,  either 
upon  a  civil  or  religious  account,  all  of  a  sudden  impoverishes  the 
richy  breaks  the  merchant,  shuts  up  every  private  man's  ex- 
chequer, and  makes  those  men  in  a  minute  have  nothing,  who,  at 
the  very  same  instant,  want  nothing  to  spend.  So  that,  instead 
of  relieving  the  poor,  such  a  command  strangely  increases  their 
number,  and  transforms  rich  men  into  beggars  presently.  For, 
let  the  danger  of  their  prince  and  country  knock  at  their  purses, 
and  call  upon  them  to  contribute  against  a  public  enemy  or  ca- 
lamity, then  immediately  they  have  nothing,  and  their  riches  upon 
such  occasions  (as  Solomon  expresses  it)  never  fail  to  make  them- 
selves wings,  and  fly  away. 

But  do  men  in  good  earnest  think  that  God  will  be  put  off  so  f 
or  can  they  imagine  that  the  law  of  God  will  be  baffled  with  a  lie 
clothed  in  a  scoff? 

For  such  pretences  are  no  belter,  as  appears  from  that  notab.'a 
account  given  us  by  the  apostle  of  this  windy,  insignificant  charity 
of  the  will,  and  of  the  worthlessness  of  it,  not  enlivened  by  deeds ; 
"  If  a  brother  or  a  sister  be  naked,  and  destitute  of  daily  lood,  and 
one  of  you  say  unto  them.  Depart  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed  and 
filled ;  notwithstanding  ye  give  them  not  those  things  which  are 
needful  to  the  body ;  what  doth  it  profit  V*  Profit,  does  he  say  ? 
Why,  it  profits  just  as  much  as  fair  words  command  the  market, 
08  good  wishes  buy  food  and  raiment,  ard  pass  for  current  pay- 
ment in  the  shops. 

1  Bead -an  arUde  In  "Bfltro«p«ctl  "e  Review,**  Ix.  Ml. 
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Come  we  now  to  a  rich  old  pretender  to  jrodliness,  and  tell  him 
that  there  is  such  a  one,  a  man  of  good  family,  good  education, 
and  who  has  lost  all  his  estate  for  the  king,  now  ready  to  rot  in 
prison  for  debt ;  come,  what  will  you  give  towards  his  release  ]        \ 
Why,  then  answers  the  will  instead  of  the  deed,  as  much  the        1 
readier  speaker  of  the  two,  "  The  truth  is,  I  always  had  a  respect 
for  such  men ;  I  love  them  with  all  my  heart ;  and  it  is  a  thousand 
pities  that  any  that  had  served  the  king  so  faithfully  should  be  in 
such  want."    So  say  I  too,  and  the  more  shame  is  it  for  the  whole 
nation  that  they  should  be  so.     But  still,  what  will  you  give  T 
Why,  then,  answers  the  man  of  mouth-charity  again,  and  tella^- 
you  that  "  you  could  not  come  in  a  worse  time ;  that  now-a-doyr'    "" 
money  is  very  scarce  with  him,  and  that  therefore  he  can  giv< 
nothing ;  but  he  will  be  sure  to  pray  for  the  poor  gentleman.^ 

Ah,  thou  hypocrite  !  when  thy  brother  has  lost  all  that  ever  h( 
had,  and  lies  languishing,  and  even  gasping  under  the  utm< 
extremities  of  poverty  and  distress,  dost  thou  think  thus  to  lick 
up  again  only  with  thy  tongue  ?     Just  like  that  old  formal  hocus, 
who  denied  a  beggar  a  farthing,  and  put  him  off  with  his  blessing. 

Why,  what  are  the  prayers  of  a  covetous  wretch  worth  ?  what- 
will  thy  blessing  go  for  ?  what  will  it  buy  ?  Is  this  the  charity 
that  the  apostle  here,  in  the  text,  presses  upon  the  Corinthians  f* 
This  the  case  in  which  God  accepts  the  willingness  of  the  mind 
instead  of  the  liberality  of  the  purse  ?  No,  assuredly ;  but  the 
measures  that  God  marks  out  to  thy  charity  are  these:  thy  super- 
fluities must  give  place  to  thy  neighbor's  great  convenience ;  thy 
convenience  must  veil  thy  neighbor's  necessity;  and,  lastly,  thy 
very  necessities  must  yield  to  thy  neighbor's  extremity. 

COVETOUSNESS. 

Of  covetousness  we  may  truly  say,  that  it  makes  both  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  in  the  devil's  alphabet,  and  that  it  is  the  first  vice  in 
corrupt  nature  which  moves,  ajid  the  last  which  dies.  For  look 
upon  any  infant,  and  as  aoon  as  it  can  but  move  a  hand,  we  shall 
see  it  reaching  out  after  something  or  other  which  it  should  not 
have ;  and  he  who  does  not  know  it  to  be  the  proper  and  peculiar 
sin  of  old  age,  seems  himself  to  have  the  dotage  of  that  age  ujwn 
him,  whether  he  has  the  years  or  no. 

The  covetous  person  lives  as  if  the  world  were  made  altogether 
for  him,  and  not  he  for  the  world,  to  take  in  every  thing,  and  to 
part  with  nothing.  Charity  is  accounted  no  grace  with  him,  nor 
gratitude  any  virtue.  The  cries  of  the  poor  never  enter  into  hi. 
ears ;  or  if  they  do,  he  has  always  one  ear  readier  to  let  them  out 

than  the  other  to  take  them  in.     In  a  word,  by  his  rapines  and 

-  - 

1  **  For  If  there  be  tint  a  willing  mind,  It  U  acceiitvd  according  to  tlat  a  man  haUi  and  not 
'AC  to  UmU  be  liaUi  i.ot."— S  Cbr.  viU.  12. 
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itortions,  he  is  always  for  making  as  many  poor  as  he  can,  but 
)r  relieving  none  whom  he  either  finds  or  makes  so.  So  that  it 
\  a  question,  whether  his  heart  be  harder,  or  his  fist  closer.  In 
wora,  he  is  a  pest  and  a  monster :  greedier  than  the  sea,  and 
arrener  than  the  shore. 

THE    GLORY    OF    THE    CLEROV. 

Qod  is  the  fountain  of  honor;  and  the  conduit  by  which  he 
onreys  it  to  the  sons  of  men  are  virtues  and  generous  practices, 
lome,  indeed,  may  please  and  promise  themselves  high  matters 
rom  fiill  revenues,  stately  palaces,  court  interests,  and  great  de« 
lendeoces.  But  that  which  makes  the  clergy  glorious,  is  to  be 
nowing  in  their  profession,  unspotted  in  their  hves,  active  and 
iborious  in  their  charges,  bold  and  resolute  in  opposing  seducers, 
nd  daring  to  look  vice  in  the  face,  though  never  so  potent  and 
Jnstrious.^  And,  lastly,  to  be  gentle,  courteous,  and  compassion- 
te  to  all.  These  are  our  robes  and  our  maces,  our  escutcheons 
Dd  highest  titles  of  honor. 

THE    PLEASURES   OF    AMUSEMENT   AND    INDUSTRY    COMPARED. 

Nor  is  that  man  less  deceived  that  thinks  to  maintain  a  constant 
mure  of  pleasure  by  a  continual  pursuit  of  sports  and  recrea- 
lons.  The  most  voluptuous  and  loose  person  breathing,  were  he 
at  tied  to  follow  his  hawks  and  his  hounds,  his  dice  and  his  court- 
hips  every  day,  would  find  it  the  greatest  torment  and  calamity 
bat  could  befall  him ;  he  would  fiy  to  the  mines  and  galleys  for 
lis  recreation,  and  to  the  spade  and  the  mattock  for  a  diversion 
rom  the  misery  of  a  continual  unintermitted  pleasure.  But,  on 
be  contrary,  the  providence  of  God  has  so  ordered  the  course  of 
bings,  that  there  is  no  action,  the  usefulness  of  which  has  made 
t  the  matter  of  duty  and  of  a  profession,  but  a  man  may  bear  the 
ontinual  pursuit  of  it  without  loathing  and  satiety.  The  same 
bop  and  trade  that  employs  a  man  in  his  youth,  employs  him  also 
II  his  age.  Every  morning  he  rises  fresh  to  his  hammer  and 
Dvil ;  he  passes  tne  day  singing ;  custom  has  naturalized  his 
ibor  to  him ;  his  shop  is  his  element,  and  he  cannot  with  any 
njoyment  of  himself  live  out  of  it. 

THE    EYE   OF   CONSCIENCE. 

That  the  eye  of  conscience  may  be  always  quick  and  lively,  let 
onstant  use  be  sure  to  keep  it  constantly  open,  and  thereby  ready 

1  Tbis  1«  In  accordance  with  Exeklcl  xxxlli.  1—6.  The  ancient  prophets,  telthftil  and  terlew  men, 
linking  more  of  **the  heathen"  at  home  than  "the  heathen"  abroad,  did  pot  reprove  the  Jewi  for 
le  aina  of  the  people  of  Kamtachatka;  but  It  was,  "wash  to0,  make  Totr  clean;  put  away  'be 
vflof  Tovadolnira;  aeek  Juatice;  break  every  yoke;  loose  the  bands  ot  wickedneas,  and  let  the 
ppveaaed  go  free,"  te.  Whenever  and  wherever  the  pulpit  la  allent  on  treat  national  alna,  it  m 
ilae  ti»  tta  hifh  and  bdy  tmat  Even  bad  men  wlU  reapect  fldthfulneaa  more  than  p  tlmc-aervlin 
kfiee. 
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and  prepared  to  admit  und  let  in  those  heavenly  beams  wl 
always  streaming  forth  from  God  upon  minJs  fitted  to 
them.  And  to  this  purpose  let  a  man  fly  from  every  thin| 
may  leave  either  a  foulness  or  a  bias  upon  it ;  let  him  drea 
^ross  act  of  sin ;  for  one  great  stab  may  as  certainly  and  s 
destroy  life  as  forty  lesser  wounds.  Let  him  carry  a  jeali 
over  every  growing  habit  of  sin  :  let  him  keep  aloof  from  i 
merce  and  fellowship  with  any  vicious  and  base  afTectioi 
cially  from  all  sensuality :  let  him  keep  himself  untouched  i 
hellish,  unhallowed  heats  of  lust  and  the  noisome  steams  f 
halations  of  intemperance :  let  him  bear  himself  above  tha 
and  low  thing,  that  utter  contradiction  to  all  greatness  of  : 
covetousness :  let  him  disenslave  himself  from  the  pelf 
world,  from  that  amor  scelerafus  habcndi,^  Lastly,  let  hii 
80  to  look  upon  the  honors,  the  pomp,  and  greatness  of  the 
as  to  look  through  them.  Fools  indeed  are  apt  to  be  blowi 
them  and  to  sacrifice  all  for  them :  sometimes  venturin 
heads  only  to  get  a  feather  in  their  caps. 


THOMAS  PARNELL.     1679—1717. 

Tbomas  Parkkll  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1679.  After  receiving 
ments  of  education  at  a  grammar-school,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Uni^ 
Dublin;  after  leaving  which  he  was  onlained  a  deacon,  in  1700,  ani 
years  afterwards,  he  was  promoted  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Clogher. 
this  time  he  had  sided  with  the  Tory  party,  but  now  found  it  eonvt 
change  his  politics ;  he  therefore  went  over  to  the  Whigs,  who  recei' 
with  open  arms,  deeming  him  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  their  cause, 
endeavored  to  recommend  himself  by  his  eloquence  in  the  pulpits  of 
but  from  the  new  ministry  he  received  notliing  more  substantial  than 
and  empty  protestations.  To  imbitter  his  disappointment,  he  lost,  in  : 
amiable  wife,  to  whom  he  was  affectionately  devoted.  His  private 
however,  were  not  unmindful  of  his  interests,  and  obtained  for  him  a 
in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  worili  jE!400  per  annum :  but  he  did  not  lin 
enjoy  his  promodon.     He  died  in  1717,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  hi 

"The  compass  of  Parnelfs  poetry  is  not  extensive, but  its  tone  is  p< 
delightful :  not  from  mere  correcmess  of  expression,  to  which  som 
have  stinted  its  praises,  but  from  the  graceful  and  reserved  sensib 
accompanied  his  polished  phraseology.  The  studied  happiness  of  hi 
does  not  spoil  its  simplicity.  His  poetry  is  like  a  flower  that  has  beer 
and  planted  by  the  skill  of  the  gardener,  but  which  preserves,  in  its 
suite,  the  natural  fragrance  of  its  wilder  air."* 

The  poem  by  which  Parnell  is  chiefly  known,  is  "  Tlie  Hermit,"  w 
always  been  a  favorite  with  every  class  of  readers.  It  is  a  revolvii 
ruma  of  beautiful  pictures,  each  perfect  in  itself  But  the  story  is  not 
M  it  appeared  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century  in  a  collection  of  tales 


1  That  wlok«d  love  of  acqulstUon.  s  CampbelL 
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thettQesta  Romannriiin/'  and  we  present  tlie  v  'ad*;!  with  the  analysis  of  il 
below,  as  given  by  Warton  in  his  History  of  Eiigl  sh  Poeuy.'  The  poem, how- 
ever, ia  too  long  for  our  limits, and  no  extracts  wou'd  do  it  justice;  but  we  wi:l 
give  a  few  lines  to  show  its  style.  Tlie  last  instarce  of  the  angel's  seeming 
injustice,  is  tliat  of  pushing  the  guide  from  the  bridj^e  into  the  river.  At  tliis 
^0  Hermit  is  miable  to  suppress  his  indignation : 

Wild  spark  hng  rage  inflames  the  Father's  eyes ; 
He  bursts  the  bonds  of  fear,  and  madly  cries, 
**  Detested  wretch  1" — ^but  scarce  his  speech  began, 
When  the  strange  partner  seem'd  no  longer  man : 
His  youthful  lace  grew  more  serenely  sweet; 
His  robe  turned  white,  and  flow'd  upon  his  feet ; 
Fair  rounds  of  radiant  points  invest  his  hair  j 
Celestial  odors  fill  the  purple  air ; 
And  wings,  whose  colors  glittered  on  the  day, 
Wide  at  his  btick  their  gradual  plumes  display. 
The  form  ethereal  bursts  upon  his  sight. 
And  moves  in  all  the  majesty  of  Ught. 

Another  very  interesting  piece  of  Parnell's  is  his  ballad,  "  Edwin  of  the 
"feen,  a  fairy  tale,  in  the  ancient  English  style :"  but  its  length  excludes  it 

'  A  devout  hermit  lived  in  a  cave,  near  wliicta  a  ibepherd  folded  hl«  flock.  Many  of  the  aheep  being 
t^krn,  Uie  shepherd  was  unJosUy  killed  by  his  master,  as  being  concerned  In  the  theft.    The  hermit, 
■*«1ng  an  innocent  man  put  to  death,  began  to  suspect  the  existence  of  a  Divine  Providence,  and 
'eaolved  no  longer  to  perplex  himself  with  the  useless  severities  of  religton,  but  to  mix  in  the  world. 
'q  traveUing  flrom  his  retirement,  he  was  met  by  an  angel  in  the  figure  of  a  man,  who  saM,  **I  am  an 
Kogel,  and  am  sent  by  God  to  be  your  companion  on  the  road."  They  entered  a  city,  and  begged  fbr 
Mglng  at  the  house  of  a  knight,  who  ent^rUtlned  them  at  a  splendid  supper.  In  the  night,  the  angel 
1>se  trma  fata  bed  and  strangled  the  knight's  only  child,  who  was  asleep  in  the  cradle.    The  hermit 
*«s  aatoulsl«ed  at  thin  barbarous  return  for  so  much  hospitality,  but  was  afraid  to  make  any  remon« 
ttiaoee  to  bis  companion.    Next  morning  they  went  to  anotbur  dty.    Hera  they  were  lU>erally  re- 
ceived in  the  house  of  an  opulent  dUzcn ;  but  in  the  night  tlie  angel  rose,  and  stole  a  golden  cop 
of  inestbnable  value.    The  hermit  now  concluded  that  his  companion  was  a  liad  angeL  In  travelling 
Ibrward  the  next  morning,  they  passed  over  a  bridge,  about  the  middle  of  which  they  met  a  poor 
Man,  of  whom  the  angel  asked  the  way  to  the  next  dty.    Having  reodved  the  desired  information, 
tte  ang«l  poshed  the  poor  man  into  the  water,  where  he  was  bnmediately  drowned.    In  the  evening 
they  arrived  at  the  house  of  a  rich  man,  and  begging  fbr  a  lodging,  were  ordered  to  sleep  in  a  shed 
«IUi  the  cattle.    In  the  morning  the  angel  gave  the  rtch  man  the  cnp  whicfa  he  had  stolen.    Tho 
kermit,  anmaed  that  the  cup  whk:h  was  stolen  from  thehr  fMend  and  benelhetor  shonld  be  given  to 
one  who  refused  them  a  lodging,  t>egan  to  be  now  convinced  that  hts  companion  was  the  devil;   and 
begged  to  go  on  alone.    But  the  angel  said,  "Hear  me,  and  depart.    When  yon  lived  in  your  hermit- 
1^,  a  shepherd  was  killed  by  his  mast«r.    He  was  innocent  of  the  supposed  ofllbnce;  but  had  he 
not  lieen  then  kOlcd,  he  would  have  committed  crlnies  In  which  ho  would  have  died  impenitent.  Rls 
■mster  endeavors  to  atone  for  the  murder,  by  dedicaUng  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  alms  and 
deeds  of  charity.    I  strangled  the  child  of  the  knight.    But  know,  that  the  Ibther  was  so  intent  on 
heaping  np  riches  fbr  his  child,  as  lo  neglect  those  acts  of  public  munificence  fbr  which  he  was  befbre 
so  dMJngulshed,  and  to  which  he  has  now  returned.    I  stole  tlie  golden  cup  of  Uie  hospitable  citi- 
icn.  But  know,  that  from  a  lift:  of  the  strictest  temperance,  he  became,  in  consequence  of  possessing 
this  cup,  a  perpetual  drunkard,  and  in  now  the  most  abstemious  of  men.  I  threw  the  poor  man  into 
the  water.    He  was  U>en  honest  and  religious.   But  know,  had  he  walked  one  half  of  a  mile  further, 
he  would  have  murdered  a  man  in  a  state  of  mortal  sin.  I  gave  Uie  golden  cup  to  the  rich  man,  who 
reniaed  to  take  us  within  his  roof.    He  has  therefbre  received  his  reward  In  thbi  world,  and  in  the 
next  will  suftr  the  pains  of  hell  fbr  his  inhospttality."    The  hermit  fell  prostrate  at  the  angel's  fbet, 
and,  requesting  Ibrglvencss,  returned  to  his  hermitage^  fUlly  o/nvlnced  of  the  wisdom  and  Justtoc  of 
Ood's  government. 
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flroin  our  ptiges.    The  following  very  beautiful  "Hymn  to  Contentment"  w 
however,  give  a  very  good  idea  of  this  author's  manner : — 

HYMN    TO   CONTENTMENT. 

Lovely,  lasting  peace  of  mind ! 
Sweet  delight  of  human  kind ! 
Heavenly  born,  and  bred  on  higli, 
To  crown  Uie  favorites  of  the  sky 
With  more  of  happiness  below, 
Than  victors  in  a  triumph  know ! 
Whither,  O  whither  art  thou  fled, 
To  lay  thy  meek,  contented  head ; 
What  happy  region  dost  thou  please 
To  make  the  seat  of  calms  and  case  ? 

Ambition  searches  all  its  sphere 
Of  pomp  and  state,  to  meet  thee  there. 
Increasing  avarice  would  find 
Thy  presence  in  its  gold  enshrined. 
The  bold  a<l  venturer  ploughs  his  way, 
Through  rocks  amidst  the  foaming  sea, 
To  gain  thy  love ;  and  then  perceives 
Thou  wert  not  in  the  rocks  and  waves. 
The  silent  heart,  which  grief  assails, 
Treads  soft  and  lonesome  o'er  the  vales, 
Sees  daisies  open,  rivers  run. 
And  seeks  (as  I  have  vainly  done) 
Amusing  thought;  but  learns  to  know 
That  Solitude's  the  nurse  of  woe. 
No  real  happiness  is  found 
In  trailing  purple  o'er  the  groimd : 
Or  in  a  souJ  exalted  high. 
To  range  the  circuit  of  the  sky. 
Converse  with  stars  above,  and  know 
All  Nature  in  its  forms  below  ; 
The  rest  it  seeks,  in  seeking  dies, 
And  doubts  at  last  for  knowledge  rise. 

Lovely,  lasting  peace,  appear ! 
This  world  itself^  if  tliou  art  here, 
Is  once  again  witli  Eden  blest, 
And  man  contains  it  in  his  breast 

Twas  thus,  as  under  shade  I  stood, 
I  sung  my  wishes  to  tlie  wood. 
And,  lost  in  thought,  no  more  perceived 
The  branches  whisper  as  they  waved : 
It  seem'd  as  all  the  quiet  place 
Confess'd  the  presence  of  his  grace. 
Wlien  thus  she  spoke — Go  nilo  tliy  will, 
Bid  thy  wild  passions  all  be  still, 
Know  God— and  bring  thy  heart  to  know 
The  joys  which  from  religion  flow: 
Then  every  grace  shall  prove  its  guest, 
And  I'll  be  there  to  crown  tlie  rest 

Oh!  by  yonder  mossy  seat, 
In  my  hours  of  sweet  retreat, 
Might  I  thus  my  soul  employ. 
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With  sense  of  gratitude  and  joy : 
Raised  as  ancient  prophets  were, 
In  heavenly  vision,  praise,  and  prayer  j 
Pleasing  all  men,  hurting  none, 
Pleased  and  bless'd  with  God  alone : 
Then  while  the  gardens  take  my  sight, 
With  all  the  colors  of  delight ; 
While  silver  waters  glide  along, 
To  please  my  ear,  and  court  my  song ; 
I'll  lift  my  voice,  and  tune  my  string. 
And  thee,  great  Source  of  Nature,  sing. 

The  sun  that  walks  his  airy  way. 
To  light  the  world,  and  give  the  day ; 
The  moon  that  shines  with  borrow 'd  light; 
The  stars  that  gild  the  gloomy  night ; 
The  seas  tliat  roll  unnumber'd  waves ; 
The  wood  that  spreads  its  shady  leave* ; 
The  field  whose  ears  conceal  the  grain 
The  yellow  treasure  of  the  plain; 
All  of  these,  and  all  I  see, 
Should  be  sung,  and  sung  by  me : 
They  speak  their  Maker  as  tliey  can, 
But  want  and  ask  the  tongue  of  man. 

Go  search  among  your  idle  dreams, 
Your  busy  or  your  vain  extremes ; 
And  find  a  life  of  equal  bliss. 
Or  own  the  next  begun  in  tliis. 
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W«  come  now  to  one  of  the  purest  and  most  exalted  characters  on  the  page 
^  history ; — lo  one  who  laid  the  foundation  of  a  great  state  in  the  strictest  jus- 
^  and  equity ;  established  the  utmost  freedom  of  conscience  in  religion ;  and 
demonstrated  to  the  world  tliat  the  most  potent  weapons  to  subdue  the  savage 
Wrt,  are  the  peace  principles  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 

William  Penn,  the  only  son  of  Admiral  Penn,  was  bom  in  London,  Octo- 
ber 14,  1644.  His  early  education  was  very  carefully  attended  to,  and  in 
1660  he  entered  Oxford  University.  His  first  bias  towards  the  doctrines  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  was  produced  by  the  preaching  of  Thomas  Loe,  the 
effect  of  which  was,  that  Penn  and  some  of  his  fellow-students  withdrew  from 
tttemlance  on  the  public  worship  of  the  established  church,  and  held  private 
prayer  meetings.  They  were  fined  by  the  college,  but  this  did  not  deter 
them.  The  principles  which  he  adopted  displeased  his  father  very  much, 
who  repeatedly  bauished  him  from  his  house;  but  when  it  appeared  that  his 
son's  opinions  were  unalterable,  a  reconciliation  took  place  between  them. 
In  1668,  he  began  to  preach,  and  also  published  his  first  work,  "Truth  Ex. 
alted."  Like  many  odiers  of  the  early  Friends,  Penn  was  repeatedly  thrown 
into  prison;  and  during  his  confinement  in  the  Tower  of  London,  he  wrote 
his  most  popular  work,  "No  Cross,  no  Crown,'' — an  able  exposition  of  die 
views  of  liis  society.  In  1670  tlie  Conventicle  act  was  passed,  and  Penn  was 
one  of  the  first  sufierers  under  it  Ho  was  tried  fcr  preaching  to  what  was 
called  '«a  riotous  and  seditious  assembly;"  but  the  jury,  in  op^^i^ioxi. Mii \VvR 
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irection  of  the  bench,  had  the  firmness  and  moral  courage  to  give  a  vecUc: 
if  aor^uittal. 

We  now  come  lo  the  most  important  event  of  Penn's  life, — tlie  e8ctabli^ih- 
ment  of  the  colc/iy  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1681  a  largo  tract  of  country  on  the 
U'ost  side  of  the  ]  Vluwnre  was  gnintcd  by  Charles  II.  to  Penn  and  his  hcin 
in  con.^idenition  of  a  dt?bt  of  JE  10,000  due  from  the  Crown  to  Admiral  Penn, 
for  money  advan<.*rd  for  the  s«.»rvice  of  the  naxy.  lie  set  sail  from  England 
in  August,  10bi2,  in  the  ship  Welcome,  and  arrived  at  Newcastle  on  the  27lh 
of  October,  whore  he  was  hailed  with  acclamations  by  the  Swedes  and  Dutch 
already  there,  llience  the  colony  proceeded  up  the  river,  and  in  tlie  latter 
end  of  tlie  year  Ux^ated  the  town  and  borough  of  Philadelphia,  "having  a 
high  and  dry  bank  next  to  the  water,  with  a  shore  ornamenttHl  with  a  fine 
view  of  pine  trees  growing  upon  it."  Fvnn  solemnly  declared  that  he  «  came 
to  the  charge  of  the  province  lor  the  Lord's  fake."  "I  wanted."  snys  he,  "to 
afford  an  ai<ylum  to  tlic  good  and  o))pressed  of  every  nation.  I  aimed  to  fbrm 
a  govermncnt  which  might  be  an  example.  I  desired  to  show  men  as  free 
and  happy  as  they  could  be.     I  had  al.<iO  kind  views  towards  the  Indiana" 

In  about  two  years  Penn  was  called  to  return  back  to  England ;  and  fnxn 
his  intimacy  with  James  II.,  he  was  enabled  to  .pro(*uro  the  release  of  his 
Quaker  brethren,  of  whom  fourteen  himdred  and  eighty  were  in  prison  at  the 
accession  of  that  monarch.  Indeed  he  was  perpetually  engaged  in  deeds  of 
kindness  fur  his  people,  at  the  same  time  endeavoring  to  clear  the  way  lor 
his  return,  and  to  bring  out  his  family  to  abide  for  life.  But  \'ariou8  obstacles 
hindered  him  from  year  to  year,  so  that  it  was  not  till  1G99  tliat  be  and  his 
family  embarked  for  America.  They  arrivtHl  in  November,  and  were  received 
with  universal  joy,  on  account  of  his  known  intention  to  stay  for  life.  But  in 
this  intention  he  was  overruled,  partly  by  the  owners  of  land  in  Pennsylvania, 
dwelling  in  England,  who  felt  that  Penn  could  plead  dieir  interests  with  the 
crown  better  than  any  other  one ;  and  partly  by  the  female  members  of  the 
family,  who,  afler  the  s-tyle  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  could  not 
well  bear  the  rude  and  unformed  state  of  things  in  the  new  colony.  He  says 
in  a  letter  to  James  Logan,  July,  1701 :  "I  cannot  prevail  on  my  wife  to 
stay,  and  still  less  with  Tishe.^  I  know  not  ^hat  to  do."  Accordingly  he 
returned  the  latter  part  of  that  year ;  and  af^or  experiencing  various  vicissi- 
tudes,  and  especially  the  mo?t  heartless  ingratitude  from  those  whom  he  had 
most  served,  ho  died  at  his  seat  in  Ru.<coiiibe,  in  Berkshire,  July  30, 1718. 

Penn  was  the  author  of  niunerous  works,  which  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  1720,  in  two  volumes,  folio.  Besides  the  many  able  works  in  de- 
fence of  the  religious  views  r)f  his  6e<:t,  he  wrote  oUiers  which  would  be 
considered  of  more  general  interest.  Of  thcbc  are  his  **  Reflections  and 
Maxims  relating  to  the  Qmiluct  of  Life."  It  is  doubtful  whetlier  any  other 
Work  of  the  size  can  be  foimd,  containing  so  much  sound,  practical  wisdom. 
The  following  is  the  i)reface  to  the  same : — 

PREFACE    TO   HIS   "MAXIMS." 

Reader,  this  Enchiridion*  I  present  thee  with,  is  the  fruit  of 
solitude :  a  school  few  care  to  learn  in,  thougfh  none  instruct  us 
lH»tter.     Some  parts  of  it  are  the  result  of  serious  reflection,  others 

I  mil  dBiiglit^'r  Let  if  la. 

?  A  Greek  word,  conipouiidpd  of  en  (iv),  ••In,"  nnd  ckeir  fAffM>),  c the  tevtd,**  aaA  oonwponisli 
our  word  -manmL**    See  tbe  aame  wurd  In  the  leloctiona  tton\  ftumiw,  page  US. 
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the  flashings  of  lucid  intervals,  written  for  private  satisfaction,  and 
now  published  for  a  help  to  human  conduct. 

The  author  blesseth  God  for  his  retirement,  and  kisses  that 
gentle  hand  which  led  him  into  it :  for  though  it  should  pruve 
barren  to  the  world,  it  can  never  do  &o  to  him. 

He  has  now  had  some  time  he  could  call  his  own,  a  property 
he  was  never  so  much  master  of  before :  in  which  he  has  taken 
a  view  of  himself  and  the  world  ;  and  observed  wherein  he  hath 
hit  and  missed  the  mark ;  what  might  have  been  done,  what 
mended,  and  what  avoided  in  his  human  conduct :  together  with 
the  omissions  and  excesses  of  others,  as  well  societies  and  govern- 
ments, as  private  families  and  persons.  And  he  verily  thinks, 
were  he  to  live  over  his  life  again,  he  could  not  only,  with  God's 
grace,  serve  him,  but  his  neighbor  and  himself,  better  than  he 
hath  done,  and  hav«?  seven  years  of  his  time  to  spare.  And  yet, 
perhaps,  he  hath  not  been  the  worst  or  the  idlest  man  in  the 
world ;  nor  is  he  the  oldest.  And  this  is  the  rather  said,  that  it 
might  quicken  thee,  reader,  to  lose  none  of  the  time  that  is  yet 
thine. 

There  is  nothing  of  which  we  are  apt  to  be  so  lavish  as  of  time, 
and  about  which  we  ought  to  be  more  solicitous ;  since  without  it 
we  can  do  nothing  in  this  world.  Time  is  what  we  want  most, 
but  what,  alas  !  we  use  worst ;  and  for  which  Grod  will  certainly 
most  strictly  reckon  with  us,  when  time  shall  be  no  more. 

It  is  of  that  moment  to  us  in  reference  to  both  worlds,  that  I  can 
hardly  wish  any  man  better,  than  that  he  would  seriously  consider 
what  he  does  with  his  time  ;  how  and  to  what  end  he  employs  it ; 
and  what  returns  he  makes  to  God,  his  neighbor,  and  himself  for 
It.  Will  he  never  have  a  ledger  for  this  ;  this,  the  greatest  wis- 
dom and  work  of  life  ? 

To  come  but  once  into  the  world,  and  trifle  away  our  true  en- 
joyment of  it,  and  of  ourselves  in  it,  is  lamentable  indeed.  This 
one  reflection  would  yield  a  thinking  person  great  instruction. 
And,  since  nothing  below  man  can  so  think,  man  in  being  thought- 
less must  needs  fall  below  himself.  And  that,  to  be  sure,  such  do, 
as  are  unconcerned  in  the  use  of  their  most  precious  time. 

This  is  but  too  evident,  if  we  will  allow  ourselves  to  consider, 
that  there  is  hardly  any  thing  we  take  by  the  right  end,  or  im- 
prove to  its  just  advantage. 

We  understand  little  of  the  works  of  God,  either  in  nature  or 
grace.  We  pursue  false  knowledge,  and  mistake  education  ex* 
tremely.  We  are  violent  in  our  affections  ;  confused  and  imme- 
thodical  in  our  whole  life;  making  that  a  burden  which  was 
given  for  a  blessing ;  and  so  of  little  comfort  to  ourselves  or  others  • 
misapprehending  the  true  notion  of  happiness,  and  so  mis?ing  or 
the  right  use  of  life,  and  way  of  happy  living. 
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And  until  we  arc  persuaded  to  stop,  and  step  a  little  aside,  oat 
of  the  noisy  crowd  and  encumbering  hurry  of  the  world,  and 
calmly  take  a  prospect  of  things,  it  will  be  impossible  we  shoold 
be  able  to  make  a  right  judgment  of  ourselves,  or  know  our  own 
misery.  But  after  we  have  made  the  just  reckonings,  which  re- 
tirement will  help  us  to,  we  shall  begin  to  think  the  world  in 
great  measure  mad,  and  that  we  have  been  in  a  sort  of  Bedlam 
all  this  while. 

Reader,  whether  young  or  old,  think  it  not  too  soon  or  too  late 
to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  thy  past  life  ;  and  be  sure  to  fold  down 
where  any  passage  of  it  may  affect  thee  ;  and  bestow  thy  remain- 
der of  time,  to  correct  those  faults  in  thy  future  conduct,  be  it  in 
relation  to  this  or  the  next  life.  What  thou  wouldst  do,  if  what 
thou  hast  done  were  to  do  again,  be  sure  to  do  as  long  as  thou 
livest,  upon  the  like  occasions. 

Our  resolutions  seem  to  be  vigorous  as  often  as  we  reflect  upon 
our  past  errors ;  but,  alas  !  they  are  apt  to  flag  again  upon  fiesh 
temptations  to  the  same  things. 

The  author  does  not  pretend  to  deliver  thee  an  exact  piece;  hia 
business  not  being  ostentation,  but  charity.  It  is  misceUaneous  in 
the  matter  of  it,  and  by  no  means  artificial  in  the  composure.  But 
it  contains  hints,  that  may  serve  thee  for  texts  to  preach  to  thyself 
upon,  and  which  comprehend  much  of  the  course  of  human  life: 
since  whether  thou  art  parent  or  child,  prince  or  subject,  master 
or  servant,  single  or  married,  public  or  private,  mean  or  honorable, 
rich  or  poor,  prosperous  or  unprosperous,  in  peace  or  controversy, 
in  business  or  solitude ;  whatever  bt3  thy  inclination  or  aversion, 
practice  or  duty,  thou  wilt  tind  something  not  unsuitably  said  for 
thy  direction  ana  advaiitage.  Acce})t  and  improve  what  deserves 
thy  notice ;  the  rest  excuse,  and  place  to  account  of  good-will  to 
thee  and  the  whole  creation  of  God. 

penn's  advice  to  his  children.^ 

Next,  betake  yourself  to  some  honest,  industrious  course  of  life, 
and  that  not  of  sordid  covetousness,  but  for  example,  and  to  avoid 
idleness.  And  if  you  change  your  condition  and  marry,  choose 
with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  your  mother,  if  living,  or  of 
guardians,  or  those  that  have  the  charge  of  you.  Mind  neither 
beauty  nor  riches,  but  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  a  sweet  and  amia- 
ble disposition,  such  as  you  can  love  above  all  this  world,  and  that 
may  make  your  habitations  pleasant  and  desirable  to  you. 

And  being  married,  be  tender,  affectionate,  patient,  and  meek. 
Live  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  he  will  bless  you  and  your  ofl^ 
spring.     Be  sure  to  live  within  compass;  borrow  not,  neither  be 

1  KMd,  otpjciallj,  '*  Life  bj  Samuel  M.  Jftanej."  undoaUedlj  th$  life  of  Peao.    Also,  aa  •dnir*- 
ble  "  Diacoane  oa  the  VirtoM  aad  PabUo  8«rTicM  of  William  Peaa,"  bj  Albaxt  BanMi. 
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beholden  to  any.  Ruin  not  yourselves  by  kindness  to  others  ;  for 
that  exceeds  the  due  bounds  of  friendship,  neither  will  a  true 
friend  expect  it.     Small  matters  I  heed  not. 

Let  your  industry  and  parsimony  go  no  further  than  for  a  suffi- 
ciency for  life,  and  to  make  a  provision  for  your  children,  and  that 
in  moderation,  if  the  Lord  gives  you  any.  I  charge  you  help  the 
poor  and  needy ;  let  the  Lord  have  a  voluntary  share  of  your  in- 
oane  for  the  good  of  the  poor,  both  in  our  society  and  others  ;  for 
we  are  all  his  creatures ;  remembering  that  "  he  that  giveth  to  the 
pcx)r  lendeth  to  the  Lord." 

Know  well  your  incomings,  and  your  outgoings  may  be  better 
regulated.  Love  not  money  nor  the  world :  use  them  only,  and 
they  will  serve  you ;  but  if  you  love  them  you  serve  them,  which 
will  debase  your  spirits  as  well  as  offend  the  Lord. 

Pity  the  distressed,  and  hold  out  a  hand  of  help  to  them ;  it 
may  be  your  case,  and  as  you  mete  to  others,  God  will  mete  to 
you  again. 

Be  humble  and  gentle  in  your  conversation ;  of  few  words  I 
charge  you,  but  always  pertinent  when  you  speak,  hearing  out 
before  you  attempt  to  answer,  and  then  speaking  as  if  you  would 
peisnade,  not  impose. 

Afiront  none,  neither  revenge  the  affi*onts  that  are  done  to  you ; 
bat  forgive,  and  you  shall  be  forgiven  of  your  heavenly  Father. 

In  making  friends,  consider  well  first ;  and  when  you  are  fixed, 
be  true,  not  wavering  by  reports,  nor  deserting  in  affliction,  for 
that  becomes  not  the  good  and  virtuous. 

Watch  against  anger;  neither  speak  nor  act  in  it;  for,  like 
drunkenness,  it  makes  a  man  a  beast,  and  throws  people  into  des- 
perate inconveniences. 

Avoid  flatterers,  for  they  are  thieves  in  disguise ;  their  praise 
is  costly,  designing  to  get  by  those  they  bespeak ;  they  are  the 
worst  of  creatures ;  they  lie  to  flatter,  and  flatter  to  cheat ;  and, 
which  is  worse,  if  you  believe  them,  you  cheat  yourselves  most 
dangerously.  But  the  virtuous,  though  poor,  love,  cherish,  and 
prefer.  Remember  David,  who,  asking  the  Lord,  **  Who  shall 
abide  in  thy  tabernacle  ?  who  shall  dwell  upon  thy  holy  hill  ?" 
answers,  "  He  that  walketh  uprightly,  worketh  righteousness,  and 
speaketh  the  truth  in  his  heart ;  in  whose  eyes  the  vile  person  is 
contemned,  but  honoreth  them  who  fear  the  Lord." 

Next,  my  children,  be  temperate  in  all  things :  in  your  diet, 
for  that  is  physic  by  prevention  ;  it  keeps,  nay,  it  makes  people 
beaUhy,  and  their  generation  sound.  This  is  exclusive  of  the 
spiritual  advantage  it  brings.  Be  also  plain  in  your  apparel, 
keep  out  that  lust  which  reigns  too  much  over  some ;  let  your 
rirtues  be  your  ornaments,  remembering  life  is  more  than  food, 
and  the  body  than  raiment.     Let  your  furniture  be  simple  wvd 
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cheap.  Avoid  pride,  avarice,  and  luxury.  Read  my  "  No  Cross, 
no  Crown."  There  is  instruction.  Make  your  conversation  with 
the  most  eminent  for  wisdom  and  piety,  and  shun  all  wicked  men 
as  you  hope  for  the  blessing  of  God  and  the  comfort  of  your  father's 
living  and  dying  prayers.  Be  sure  you  speak  no  evil  of  any,  no, 
not  of  the  meanest ;  much  less  of  your  superiors,  as  magistrates, 
guardians,  tutors,  teachers,  and  elders  in  Christ. 

Be  no  busy  bodies ;  meddle  not  with  other  folk's  matters,  but 
when  in  conscience  and  duty  pressed  ;  for  it  procures  trouble,  and 
is  ill  manners,  and  very  unseemly  to  wise  men. 

In  your  families  remember  Abraham,  Moses,  and  Joshua,  their 
integrity  to  the  Lord,  and  do  as  you  have  them  for  your  examples. 

Let  the  fear  and  service  of  the  living  God  be  encouraged  in 
your  houses,  and  that  plainness,  sobriety,  and  moderation  in  all 
things,  as  becometh  God's  chosen  people ;  and  as  I  advise  you, 
my  beloved  children,  do  you  counsel  yours,  if  God  should  give 
you  any.  Yea,  I  counsel  and  command  them  as  my  posterity, 
that  they  love  and  serve  the  Lord  God  with  an  upright  heart,  that 
he  may  bless  you  and  yours  from  generation  to  generation. 

And  as  for  you,  who  are  likely  to  be  concerned  in  the  goTem- 
ment  of  Pennsylvania  and  my  parts  of  East  Jersey,  especially  the 
first,  I  do  charge  you  before  the  Lord  God  and  his  holy  angels, 
that  you  be  lowly,  diligent,  and  tender,  fearing  God,  loving  the 
peop.e,  and  hating  covetousness.  Let  justice  have  its  impartial 
course,  and  the  law  free  passage.  Though  to  your  loss,  protect 
no  man  against  it ;  for  you  are  not  above  the  kw,  but  the  law 
above  you.  Live,  therefore,  the  lives  yourselves  you  would  have 
the  people  live,  and  then  you  have  right  and  boldness  to  punish 
the  transgressor.  Keep  upon  the  square,  for  God  sees  you : 
therefore,  do  your  duty,  and  be  sure  you  see  w^ith  your  own  eyes, 
and  hear  with  your  own  ears.  Entertain  no  lurchers,  cherish  no 
informers  for  gain  or  revenge,  use  no  tricks,  fly  to  no  devices  to 
support  or  cover  injustice ;  but  let  your  hearts  be  upright  before 
the  Lord,  trusting  in  him  above  the  contrivances  of  men,  and  none 
shall  be  able  to  hurt  or  supplant. 


JOSEPH  ADDISON.     1672—1719. 

Joseph  Adbisox,  one  of  the  brij^liK'si  names  in  Knglish  literature,  wnfl  lx>m 
at  Million,  in  Wiltshire,  of  wliicli  plnce  liis  father  was  rector,  on  the  Isl  of 
May,  1()72.  After  the  nsiinl  eourse  of  study,  he  entered  tlie  University  of 
Oxford,  at  the  age  of  lifteen.  Here  ho  devoted  himself  with  great  aasidui^ 
to  ciassica .  studies,  the  fruits  of  which  were  soon  seen  in  a  small  volume  of 
Latin  poems,  which  attracted  considerable  attention.  In  his  twent}'-«ecoixl 
yeai  he  addressed  some  verses  to  Mr.  Dryden,  which  procured  him  the  notic« 
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and  approbation  of  that  poet,  for  whom  he  afterwards  wrote  a  prefatory 
■Essay  on  the  Geoigics/'  whicli  Dry(h?n  prefixed  to  his  transhuion  in  1697. 
Before  this,  however,  he  had  become  acquninled  with  that  distinguished  patron 
of  letters,  Lord  Keeper  Somers,  who,  in  1009,  procured  for  him  a  pension  of 
j£300  a  y^r,  to  enable  him  to  travel  in  Italy  In  this  classic  land  he  com- 
posed his  Epistle  to  Lord  Hahfax,  one  of  his  best  poetical  productions,  hi* 
"  Dialogue  on  Medals,"  and  tlie  greater  part  of  liis  "  Cato."  Soon  after  his 
return  be  published  his  travels  in  Italy,  dedicated  to  his  patron,  Lord  Somen 
illustrative  chiefly  of  the  classical  associations  of  tliat  renowned  land. 

The  change  of  the  administration  in  1702  deprived  Addison  of  his  pen 
rioa;  and  he  had  lived  more  than  two  years  in  retirement  when  he  was 
requested  by  one  of  the  ministry  to  write  a  poem  in  praise  of  the  victory  of 
Blenheim,  gained  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  in  August,  1704.  He  did  so, 
and  before  the  year  closed,  appeared  the  «  Campaign,"  *  which  procured  for 
bim  the  office  of  under-secretary  of  state.  In  1709  he  went  to  Ireland  as 
secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  and  while  here,  on  the  12th  of  April  (O.  S.) 
of  that  year,  appeared  tlie  first  number  of  «  Tlie  Tatler."  When  the  sixth 
number  of  this  appeared,  Addison  knew  that  the  author  was  his  friend  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  from  a  critical  remark  which  he  had  privately  made  to  him 
akme,*  and  he  therefore  immediately  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  conduct  of 
this  period  icaL' 

The  "Tatler"  had  scarcely  terminated,  when  Addison  formed  the  plan  of 
that  work  on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests — the  "  Spectator."*  The  essays  in 
it  most  valuable  for  humor,  invention,  and  precept,  are  tlie  product  of  his  pen, 
and  it  soon  became  the  most  popular  work  England  had  produced.  So  great 
was  its  reputauon,  that  sometimes  twenty  thousand  copies  of  a  number  were 
sold  in  one  day.     It  travelled  through  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  was 


1  Warton  bu  not  too  severely  called  this  poem  "a  Gflzette  In  Rhyme."  How  inflnttely  laperlor  tor 
tta  flue  moral  tone,  m  well  as  tor  iU  pathos  and  poetry,  is  Uiat  touchloff  ballad  of  Soutbey'i,  on  Um 
Hune  aObJect;  the  Uut  rerie  of  which  reads  thus  :— 

And  everybody  praised  the  Duke, 
Who  Uils  great  flgbt  did  win : 
*'  But  what  good  came  of  it  at  last  T" 

Quoth  lltUe  Feterkln. 
"  Why,  that  I  cannot  tcU,"  said  he, 
"  But  'twas  a  famous  victory." 
t  Th*  critical  remark  which  Addison  made  to  Steele  was  upon  the  hero  of  tlie  Aneid,  which  Steele 
gives  M  foDowB :-~ 

••TirglTa  common  eptthetto  /Bneaa  la  Ptu»  or  Pater.  I  have  therefore  considered  what  passag* 
there  ts  in  any  of  his  hero's  acUons  where  either  of  these  appellnUons  would  have  been  most  Im- 
proper;—«Ad  this,  I  think,  la  his  meeUng  with  Dkio  in  the  cave,  where  Piui  iSneaa  would  have  been 
absnrd,  and  Paler  Xneas  a  burlesque :  the  poet  therefore  wisely  dropped  them  both  tor  Dht  Tn^amu; 
whk^  lie  has  repeated  twice  in  Juno's  speech  and  his  own  narraUon :  for  he  very  well  knew  a  loose 
ad  km  might  be  consistent  enough  with  the  usual  manners  of  a  soldier,  though  it  became  neltuer  tlie 
clMsUty  of  a  pious  man,  nor  the  gravity  of  the  fiitbcr  of  a  people." 

t  The  Tatler  may  be  considered  as  the  fiither  of  EngllBh  periodical  literature.  It  was  pubiishi-d 
every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  fh>m  the  12th  of  April,  1709,  to  the  2d  of  January,  1711.  (jf 
the  S71  papers,  Steele  wrote  188;  Addison,  42;  Steele  and  Addison  JoinUy,  36 ;  Swift  and  Addlkon,  1* 
Boghea,  l;  Swift,  1;  Fuller,  1. 

4  Tbe  Spectator  was  commenced  on  the  Ist  of  March,  I7I1,  and  conUnucd  every  day,  Sundays  ex. 
cepied,  till  the  0th  of  December,  1712.  Tbe  plan  is  founded  upon  Uie  flcUon  of  a  club  tliat  assembles 
every  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  to  carry  on  tbe  publication.  Of  the  63S  numbers,  Addliton  wrote  S74, 
Steele,  t4S;  Bodgcll,  S7;  Hughes,  il;  Orove,  4;  Pope,  Pamell,  Fean*e,  .Martyn,  Byrom,  a  each;  Swlfr, 
Brown,  Francfaam,  Dunlop,  Hardwicke,  Fleetwood,  leacb;  and  5S  were  anonymous.  4ddlson'% 
papers  are  designated  by  tbe  letters  of  the  word  C1.10. 
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alike  the  recreation  of  the  leamctl,  the  busy,  and  the  idle.  The  "Spectator" 
was  followed  by  the  "Guardian,"*  which  was  commenced  by  Steele,  but  to 
which  Addison  largely  contributed.  In  tlie  mean  time  he  published  his  tia 
gedy  of  "  Cato,"  which  met  with  unbounded  popularity,  bemg  represented  on 
the  stage  thirty-five  nights  successively;  not,  however,  so  much  from  its  meritu 
as  a  tragedy,  as  from  the  noble  sentiments  of  liberty  which  it  breathes  through* 
out,  and  which,  in  those  times  of  great  political  excitement,  each  I>arty,  th« 
Whig  and  the  Tory,  wished  to  appropriate  to  itself.' 

In  1716,  Addison  married  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  who  was,  in  every 
respect,  vastly  his  inferior,  except  in  the  adventitious  circumstance  of  fami^ 
rank,  which  in  England  is  of  "  wondrous  potency."  « In  point  of  intellect," 
says  Dr.  Drake,  "there  could  be  no  competition;  and  despicable  must  have 
been  the  ignorance  of  that  woman  who  could  for  a  moment  suppose  ib&t  die 
mere  casualty  of  splendid  birth  entitled  her  to  treat  with  contempt,  and  to 
arrc^te  a  superiority  over  a  man  of  exquisite  genius  and  unsullied  virtue." 
That  she  was  the  means  of  imbittering  his  life,  and  shortening  his  dayv,  therv 
is  no  doubt  He  had  long  been  subject  to  an  asthmatic  affection,  and  it  soon 
became  evident  that  the  hour  of  his  dissolution  could  not  be  far  distant. 
"  The  death-bed  of  Addison  was  the  triumph  of  religion  and  virtue.  Repos- 
ing on  the  merits  of  his  Redeemer,  and  conscious  of  a  life  well  spent  in  the 
service  of  liis  fellow-creatures,  he  waited  with  tranquillity  and  resignation  the 
moment  of  departure.  The  dying  accents  of  the  virtuous  man  have  fre- 
quently, when  otlier  means  have  failed,  produced  the  happiest  efifect;  and 
Addison,  anxious  tliat  a  scene  so  awful  might  make  its  due  impression,  de* 
manded  the  attendance  of  his  son-in-law.  Lord  Warwick.  This  yooi^  noble- 
man was  amiable,  but  dissipated ;  and  Addison  had  of\en,  though  in  vain, 
endeavored  to  correct  his  principles,  and  to  curb  the  impetuosity  of  his  pas- 
sions. He  came,  says  Dr.  Young,  who  first  related  the  affecting  circumstance; 
but  life  was  now  glimmering  in  tlio  socket,  and  tlie  dying  friend  was  silent 
After  a  decent  and  proper  pause,  the  youth  said,  •  Dear  sir,  you  sent  for  me ; 
I  believe,  I  hope  you  have  some  commands ;  I  shall  hold  them  most  sacred.* 
May  distant  ages  not  only  hear  but  feel  the  reply.  Forcibly  grasping  the 
youth's  hand,  he  softly  said,  <  Sek  ik  what  peace  a  Curistiajt  cah  die  ;^' 
and  soon  after  expired,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1719."* 

Of  the  merits  of  Addison  as  a  writer,  tlicre  never  has  been  but  one  opinion 
among  the  critics.     Mr.  Melmoth  says  of  him,  "  In  a  word,  one  may  justly 

1  The  flrat  number  of  the  Guardian  was  publlahcd  on  Uie  iSUi  of  March,  and  the  last  on  the  lit  of 
October,  1713.  Of  the  176  numbers,  Steele  wrote  82;  Addison,  53;  Berkeley,  14;  Pope,  I;  TIekell,  7; 
Budgcll,  Hufjrhea,  and  Famell,  f  each ;  Gay,  Youn;,  PhUlpi,  Wotton,  Birch,  Bartl^  l  each. 

I  "  The  tragedy  of  Cato,**  says  Dr.  Warton,  "  Is  a  glaring  Instance  of  the  fbroe  of  party.  So  aeo* 
tentlous  and  declamatory  a  drama  would  never  Iiave  met  with  such  rapid  success,  if  ertrj  line  and 
■enUment  had  not  been  particularly  tortured  and  applied  to  recent  events.  It  is  a  fine  dialogue  on 
liberty  and  the  love  of  one's  country,  but  considered  as  a  dramaUc  performance  it  wanta  mtHtm  and 
po/Aof,  the  two  hinges  on  which  a  Just  tragedy  ought  to  turn,  and  without  which  it  cannot  •nbafst* 
Dr.  Johnson  lias  censured  it  as  a  "  dialogue  too  declamatory,  of  unafibcUng  elegance,  and  difll  pb^ 
losophy,**— the  very  terms  most  applicable  to  bis  own  tragedy  "Irksk.** 

"O  wad  some  power  the  glflie  gle  us 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us.*  — Buavs. 
*  TlckcU  toH  Dr  Voung,  that  in  the  following  couplet  of  his  elegy  on  the  death  of  A^diewB,  ha 
alluded  to  this  interview  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick  :— 

"  Ue  taught  us  how  to  live,  and  oh,  too  high 
The  price  of  knowledge,  taught  us  how  to  die.'* 
4  Read— an  admirable  sketch  of  Addison's  lUb  in  Drake's  Essays,  vol.  L    Also  an  artldte  in  tha 
MdlDOTOTfti  Renew,  July  1M3,  and  lu  >facau1ay*s  Miscellanies,  vol.  t.  p.  M :  alao.  Life  by  Lucy  AtUk 
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apply  to  him  what  Plato,  in  liis  alleporital  lanjjiiage,  says  of  Aristophanes, 
that  the  Graces,  having  searohed  all  the  world  for  a  temple  wherein  they 
might  for  ever  dwell,  settled  at  last  in  the  breast  of  Mr.  Addison."  * 

I>r.  Young  is  no  less  emphatic  in  his  praise.  "  Addison  wrote  little  in  verse, 
much  in  sweet,  elegant,  Virgiiian  prose ;  so  let  mc  call  it,  since  Longinus  calls 
Herodotus  most  Homeric ;  and  Thucydides  is  said  to  have  formed  his  style  on 
Pindar.  Addison's  compositions  are  built  with  the  finest  materials,  in  the 
taste  of  the  ancients.  I  never  read  him,  but  I  am  struck  with  such  a  dis- 
heartening idea  of  perfection,  that  I  drop  my  pen.  And,  indeed,  far  superior 
writers  sliould  forget  his  compositions,  if  they  would  be  greatly  pleased  with 
their  ovim."'  And  Dr.  Johnson  remarks:  "  Whoever  wislics  to  attain  an  Eng- 
lish style,  familiar  but  not  coarse,  and  elegant  but  not  ostentatious,  must  give 
his  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of  Addison."' 

As  a  writer,  Addison  may  be  considered  as  excelling  in  four  departments, 
munely,  in  Criticism,  in  Humor,  in  Fable  and  Allegory,  and  in  Instructive  Mo- 
lality. As  a  critic,  be  was  the  first  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
nch  mine  of  wealth  to  be  found  in  Mihon.^  His  Essays  on  the  Pleasures  of 
the  Iinagination^  are  well  known  as  being  the  foundation  of  Akenside's  fine 
poem  on  tlie  same  subject  Numerous  single  papers,  also,  on  dififerent  sub- 
jects of  criticism,  are  scattered  throughout  the  Spectator;  such  as,  those  on  the 
English  Language,®  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Literature,  on  Pope's  Essay  on 
Criticism,^  on  old  English  Ballads,'  &c.  The  concluding  part  of  a  paper  on  Ir- 
regular Genius,'  we  must  hero  insert,  as  being  an  encomium  on  Shakspeare, 
"which,  lor  its  singularly  happy  imagery,  may  set  competition  at  defiance." 

SHAKSPEARE. 

Our  inimitable  Shakspeare  is  a  stumbling-block  to  the  whole 
tribe  of  rigid  critics.  Who  would  not  rather  read  one  of  his  plays, 
where  there  is  not  a  single  rule  of  the  stage  observed,  than  any 
production  of  a  modern  critic,  where  there  is  not  one  of  them  vio- 
lated !  Shakspeare  was  indeed  born  with  all  the  seeds  of  poetry, 
and  may  be  compared  to  the  stone  in  Pyrrhus's  ring,  which,  as 
Pliny  tells  us,  had  the  figure  of  Apollo  and  the  nine  Muses  in  the 
veins  of  ii,  produced  by  the  spontaneous  hand  of  nature,  without 
any  help  from  art. 

In  refined  and  delicate  humor,  Addison  has  no  superior,  if  he  has  any 
equal,  in  English  prose  literature.'^   The  following  may  be  taken  as  specimens : 

1  Fttsosbome'i  Letters,  Letter  XXIX.  S  Obsenratloiii  on  Original  ComposlUon. 

S  Thla  excellence  was  not  attained  without  great  labor.  *'  I  ba^e  been  Informed  that  Addison  was 
so  extremely  nice  In  poIUblng  his  prose  composlUons,  that,  when  almost  the  whole  Impression  of  a 
^wctator  was  worked  ofi;  he  would  stop  the  press  to  Insert  a  new  preposiUon  or  conJuncUon."  War- 
ton's  ''Pope,**  L  153.  Read— Johnson's  Life  of  Addison,  In  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets ;"  also,  Dr.  Blair's 
ertticisma.  In  the  19th  Lecture ;  and  Knox's  Essays,  Nos.  28  and  108. 

4  Spectator,  Nos.  S02,  S67,  273,  and  so  on  for  sixteen  more  numbers,  every  Saturday.  Bee  page  )40, 
tar  Sir  Egerton  Brydges's  criticisms  on  thesv  numbers. 

tSpedatorSfNos.  411— 421.  •  No.  135.  7  No.  f  U.  8  No.  83.  •  No.  392. 

10  •*Hls  humor,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "Is  so  bappQy  dlffVued  as  to  give  the  grace  of  novelty  to  do- 
mestic  scenes  and  dally  occurrences.  He  never  outsteps  the  modesty  of  nature,  nor  raises  merrl- 
nent  or  wonder  by  the  vlolaUon  of  truth.  His  figures  neiUier  divert  by  distorUon,  nor  amuse  by 
■ggravaUon.  He  copies  life  with  so  much  fldclity,  that  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  Invent;  yet  his  exhl- 
biUons  have  an  air  so  much  original,  that  It  la  diffleult  to  suppose  them  not  merely  the  produsl  olVVift 
buagiDsUon.*'- I^Mt  of  the  PoeU. 

32* 
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BICKERSTAFF    LEARNING    FENCING. 

I  have  upon  my  chainbcr-walJs  drawn  at  full  length  the  figures 
of  all  sorts  of  men,  from  eight  feet  to  three  feet  two  inches. 
Within  this  height,  I  take  it  that  ail  the  fighting  men  of  Great 
Britain  are  comprehended.  But,  as  I  push,  I  make  allowances 
for  my  being  of  a  lank  and  spare  body,  and  have  chalked  out  in 
every  figure  my  own  dimensions ;  for  1  scorn  to  rob  any  man  of 
his  life  by  taking  advantage  of  his  breadth :  therefore,  I  press 
purely  in  a  line  down  from  his  nose,  and  take  no  more  of  him  to 
assault  than  he  has  of  me :  for,  to  speak  impartially,  if  a  lean 
fellow  wounds  a  fat  one  in  any  part  of  the  right  or  left,  whether 
it  be  in  carte  or  in  tierce,  beyond  the  dimensions  of  the  said  lean 
fellow's  o\vn  breadth,  I  take  it  to  be  murder,  and  such  a  murder 
as  is  below  a  gentleman  to  commit.  As  I  am  spare,  I  am  also 
very  tall,  and  behave  myself  with  relation  to  that  advantage  with 
the  same  punctiho ;  and  I  am  ready  to  stoop  or  stand,  according 
to  the  stature  of  my  adversary.  I  must  confess,  I  have  had  great 
success  this  mommg,  and  have  hit  every  figure  round  the  room 
in  a  mortal  part  without  receiving  the  least  hurt,  except  a  little 
scratch  by  falhng  on  my  face,  in  pushing  at  one,  at  the  lower  end 
of  my  chamber ;  but  I  recovered  so  quick,  and  jumped  so  nimbly 
into  my  guard,  that,  if  he  had  been  alive,  he  could  not  have  hurt 
me.  It  is  confessed  I  have  written  against  duels  with  some 
warmth ;  but  in  all  my  discourses  I  have  not  ever  said  that  I 
knew  how  a  gentleman  could  avoid  a  duel  if  he  were  provoked 
to  it ;  and  since  that  custom  is  now  become  a  law,  I  know  nothing 
but  the  legislative  power,  w  ith  new  animadversions  upon  it,  can 
put  us  in  a  capacity  of  denying  challenges,  though  we  were  after^ 
wards  hanged  for  it.  But  no  more  of  this  at  present.  As  things 
stand,  I  shall  put  up  no  more  affronts ;  and  I  shall  be  so  far  from  tak- 
ing ill  words,  that  I  will  not  take  ill  looks.  I,  therefore,  warn  all  hot 
young  fellows  not  to  look  hereafter  more  terrible  than  their  neigh- 
bors :  for,  if  they  stare  at  me  with  their  hats  cocked  higher  than 
other  people,  I  will  not  bear  it.  Nay,  I  give  warning  to  all  people 
in  general  to  look  kindly  at  me  ;  for  I  will  bear  no  frowns,  even 
from  ladies  ;  and  if  any  woman  pretends  to  look  scornfully  at  me, 
I  shall  demand  satisfaction  of  the  next  cf  kin  of  the  masculine 
gender.  Tmtier,vo.n. 

ON    THE    USE    OF    THE    FAN. 

1  do  not  know  whether  to  call  the  following  letter  a  satire  upon 
cciquettes,  or  a  representation  of  their  several  fantastical  accom- 
plishments, or  what  other  title  to  give  it ;  but,  as  it  is,  I  shall  com- 
municate it  to  the  public.  It  will  sufficiently  explain  its  own  in- 
tentions, so  that  I  shall  give  it  my  reader  at  length,  without  either 
;)reface  or  postacript : 
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Mr.  Spectator  : 

Women  are  armed  with  fans  as  men  with  swords,  and  some- 
times do  more  execution  with  them.  To  the  end,  therefore,  that 
ladies  may  be  entire  mistresses  of  the  weapon  which  they  bear,  I 
have  erected  an  academy  for  the  training  up  of  young  women  in 
the  exercise  of  the  fan,  according  to  the  most  fasnionable  airs  and 
motions  that  are  now  practised  at  court.  The  ladies  who  carry 
fens  under  me  are  drawn  up  twice  a  day  in  my  great  hall,  where 
they  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  their  arms,  and  exercised  by  the 
foDowing  words  of  command : — Handle  your  fans,  Unfurl  your 
fans.  Discharge  your  fans.  Ground  your  fans,  Recover  your  fans. 
Flutter  your  fans.  By  the  right  observation  of  these  few  plain 
words  of  command,  a  woman  of  a  tolerable  genius,  who  will  apply 
herself  diligently  to  her  exercise  for  the  space  of  but  one  naif- 
year,  shall  be  able  to  give  her  fan  all  the  graces  that  can  possibly 
enter  into  that  little  modish  machine. 

But  to  the  end  that  my  readers  may  form  to  themselves  a 
riffht  notion  of  this  exercise,  I  beg  leave  to  explain  it  to  them  in 
all  its  parts.  When  my  female  regiment  is  drawn  up  in  array, 
with  every  one  her  weapon  in  her  hand,  upon  my  giving  the 
word  to  Handle  their  fans,  each  of  them  shakes  her  fin  at  me 
with  a  smile,  then  gives  her  right-hand  woman  a  tap  upon  the 
shoulder,  then  presses  her  lips  with  the  extremity  of  hei  fan,  then 
lets  her  arms  fall  in  easy  motion,  and  stands  in  readiness  to  receive 
the  next  word  of  command.  All  this  is  done  with  a  close  fan,  and 
is  generally  learned  in  the  first  week. 

The  next  motion  is  that  of  unfurling  the  fan,  in  which  are  com- 
prehended several  little  flirts  and  vibrations,  as  also  gradual  and 
deliberate  openings,  with  many  voluntary  fallings  asunder  in  the 
fan  itself,  that  are  seldom  learned  under  a  month's  practice.  This 
part  of  the  exercise  pleases  the  spectators  more  than  any  other,  as 
it  discovers,  on  a  sudden,  an  infinite  number  of  cupids,  garlands, 
altars,  birds,  beasts,  rainbows,  and  the  like  agreeable  figures,  that 
display  themselves  to  view,  whilst  every  one  in  the  regiment  holds 
a  picture  in  her  hand. 

Upon  my  giving  the  word  to  Discharge  their  fans,  they  give 
one  general  crack  that  may  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance 
when  the  wind  sits  fair.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts 
of  the  exercise,  but  I  have  several  ladies  with  me,  who  at  their 
first  entrance  could  not  give  a  pop  loud  enough  to  be  heard  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  room,  who  can  now  discharge  a  fan  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  shall  make  a  report  like  a  pocket-pistol.  I  have 
likewise  taken  care  (in  order  to  hinder  youne:  wonien  from  letting 
oflT their  fans  in  wrong  places,  or  on  unsuitable  occasions)  to  sliow 
upon  what  subject  the  crack  of  a  fan  may  come  in  proper'y :  1 
have  likewise  invented  a  fan,  with  which  a  girl  of  sixteen,  h^  ^W^ 
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help  of  a  little  wind,  which  is  enclosed  about  one  of  the  largest 
eticksjCan  make  as  loud  a  crack  as  a  wonian  of  lifty  with  an  ordi- 
nary fan. 

When  the  fans  are  thus  discharged,  the  word  of  command,  in 
course,  is  to  Ground  their  fans.  This  teaches  a  lady  to  quit  her 
fan  gracefully  when  she  throws  it  aside  in  order  to  take  up  a  pack 
of  cards,  adjust  a  curl  of  hair,  replace  a  failing  pin,  or  apply  her- 
self to  any  other  matter  of  importance.  This  part  of  the  exercise, 
as  it  only  consists  in  tossing  a  fan  with  an  air  upon  a  long  table, 
(which  stands  by  for  that  purpose,)  may  be  learned  in  two  days' 
time  as  well  as  m  a  twelvemonth. 

When  my  female  regiment  is  thus  disarmed,  I  generally  lei 
them  walk  about  the  room  for  some  time ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  Hike 
ladies  that  look  upon  their  watches  after  a  long  visit,)  they  all  of 
them  hasten  to  their  arms,  catch  them  up  in  a  hurry,  and  place 
themselves  in  their  proper  stations  upon  my  calling  out,  Recover 
your  fans.  This  part  of  the  exercise  is  not  difficult,  provided  a 
woman  applies  her  thoughts  to  it. 

The  fluttering  of  the  fan  is  the  last,  and  indeed  the  master-piece 
of  the  whole  exercise ;  but  if  a  lady  does  not  mis-spend  her  time, 
she  may  make  herself  mistress  of  it  in  three  months.  I  generally 
lay  aside  the  dog-days  and  the  hot  time  of  the  summer  for  the 
teaching  this  part  of  the  exercise ;  for  as  soon  as  ever  I  pronounce. 
Flutter  your  fans,  the  place  is  filled  with  so  many  zephyrs  and 
gentle  breezes  as  are  very  refreshing  in  that  season  of  the  year, 
though  they  might  be  dangerous  to  ladies  of  a  tender  constitution 
in  any  other. 

There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  motions  to  be  made  use  of  in  the 
flutter  of  a  fan.  There  is  the  anqry  flutter,  the  modest  flutter,  the 
timorous  flutter,  the  confused  flutter,  the  merry  flutter,  and  the 
amorous  flutter.  Not  to  be  tedious,  there  is  scarce  any  emotion  in 
the  mind  which  does  not  produce  a  suitable  agitation  in  the  fan; 
insomuch,  that  if  I  only  see  the  fan  of  a  disciplined  lady,  I  know 
very  well  whether  she  laughs,  frowns,  or  blushes.  I  have  seen  a 
fan  so  very  angry,  that  it  would  have  been  dangerous  for  the  ab- 
sent lover  who  provoked  it  to  have  come  within  the  wind  of  it ; 
and  at  other  times  so  very  languishing,  that  I  have  been  glad  for 
the  lady's  sake  the  lover  was  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  it.  I  need 
not  add,  that  a  fan  is  either  a  prude  or  cofjuette,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  person  who  bears  it.  To  conclude  my  letter,  I  must 
acquaint  you  that  I  have  from  my  own  observations  compiled  a 
little  treatise  for  the  use  of  my  scholars,  entitled.  The  Passions  of 
the  Fan  ;  which  I  will  communicate  to  you  if  you  think  it  maybe 
of  use  to  the  public.  I  shall  have  a  general  review  on  Thursday 
next ;  to  which  you  shall  be  very  welcome  if  you  will  honor  it 
tvil)i  your  ])resonce.  I  am,  &c. 
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P.  S.  I  teach  young  gentlemen  the  whole  art  of  gallanting  a  fan. 
N.  B.  I  have  several  little  plain  fans  made  for  this  use,  to  avoid 
expense.  apt€tatar,  no.  los. 

THB    lover's   leap. 

I  shall  in  this  paper  discharge  myself  of  the  promise  I  have 
made  to  the  public,  by  obliging  them  with  a  translation  of  the  little 
Greek  manuscript,  which  is  said  to  have  been  a  piece  of  those 
records  that  were  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  upon  the  pro- 
montory of  Leucate.  It  is  a  short  history  of  the  Lover's  Leap, 
and  is  inscribed.  An  account  of  persons,  male  and  female,  who 
offered  up  their  vows  in  the  temple  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  in  the 
forty-sixth  Olympiad,  and*  leaped  from  the  promontory  of  Leucate 
into  the  Ionian  Sea,  in  order  to  cure  themselves  of  the  passion  of 
bve. 

This  account  is  very  dry  in  many  parts,  as  only  mentioning  the 
name  of  the  lover  who  leaped,  the  person  he  leaped  for,  and  re- 
lating, in  short,  that  he  was  either  cured,  or  killed,  or  maimed  by 
the  falL  It,  indeed,  gives  the  names  of  so  many  who  died  by  it, 
that  it  would  have  looked  like  a  bill  of  mortality,  had  I  translated 
it  at  full  length ;  I  have,  therefore,  made  an  abridgment  of  it,  and 
only  extracted  such  particular  passages  as  have  something  extra- 
ordinary, either  in  the  case  or  in  the  cure,  or  in  the  fate  of  the 
person  who  is  mentioned  in  it.  After  this  short  preface,  take  the 
account  as  follows : 

Battus,  the  son  of  Menalcas  the  Sicilian,  leaped  for  Bombyca 
the  musician :  got  rid  of  his  passion  with  the  loss  of  his  right  leg 
and  arm,  which  were  broken  in  the  fall. 

Melissa,  in  love  with  Daphnis,  very  much  bruised,  but  escaped 
with  life. 

Cynisca,  the  wife  of  iEschines,  being  in  love  with  Lycus ;  and 
.^Ischines  her  husband  being  in  love  with  Eurilla,  (which  had 
made  this  married  couple  very  uneasy  to  one  another  for  several 
years ;)  both  the  husband  and  the  wife  took  the  leap  by  consent ; 
they  both  of  them  escaped,  and  have  lived  very  happily  together 
ever  since. 

Larissa,  a  virgin  of  Thessaly,  deserted  by  Plexippus,  after  a 
courtship  of  three  years ;  she  stood  upon  the  brow  of  the  promon- 
tory for  some  time,  and  after  having  thrown  down  a  ring,  a  brace- 
let, and  a  little  picture,  with  other  presents  which  she  had  received 
from  Plexippus,  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and  was  taken  up 
alive. 

N.  B.  Larissa,  before  she  leaped,  made  an  offering  of  a  silver 
Cupid  in  the  temple  of  Apollo. 

Aridaeus,  a  beautiful  youth  of  Epirus,  in  love  with  Praxinoe. 
the   wife   of  Thespis;    escaped  without  damage,  saving  only 
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that  two  of  his  fore-tceth  were  struck  out  and  his  nose  a  little 
flatted. 

Cleora,  a  widow  of  Ephesus,  being  inconsolable  for  the  death  of 
her  husband,  was  resolved  to  take  this  leap  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
her  passion  for  his  memory  ;  but  being  arrived  at  the  promontory, 
she  there  met  with  Dimmachus  the  Milesian,  and  after  a  short  con- 
versation with  him,  laid  aside  the  thoughts  of  her  leap,  and  marned 
him  in  the  temple  of  Apollo. 

N.  B.  Her  widow's  weeds  are  still  seen  hanging  up  in  the 
western  corner  of  the  temj)le, 

Olphis,  the  fisherman,  having  received  a  box  on  the  ear  from. 
Thestylis  the  day  before,  and  being  determined  to  have  no  more 
to  do  with  her,  leaped,  and  escaped  with  life. 

Atalanta,  an  old  maid,  whose  cruelty  had  several  years  before 
driven  two  or  three  despairing  lovers  to  this  leap,  being  now  in 
the  fifty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  and  in  love  with  an  officer  of  Sparta, 
broke  her  neck  in  the  fall. 

Tettyx,  the  dancing-master,  in  love  with  Olympia,  an  Athenian 
matron,  threw  himself  from  the  rock  with  great  agility,  but  ^vaa 
crippled  in  the  fall. 

Diafforas,  the  usurer,  in  love  with  his  cook-maid ;  he  peeped 
several  times  over  the  precipice,  but  his  heart  misgiving  him,  he 
went  back,  and  married  her  that  evening. 

Eunica,  a  maid  of  Paphos,  aged  nineteen,  in  love  with  Eury- 
bates.     Hurt  in  the  fall,  but  recovered. 

N.  B.  This  was  the  second  time  of  her  leaping. 

Hesperus,  a  young  man  of  Tarentum,  in  love  with  his  master*s 
daughter.  Drowned,  the  boats  not  coming  in  soon  enough  to  his 
relief. 

Sappho  the  Lesbian,  in  love  with  Phaon,  arrived  at  the  temple 
of  Apollo  habited  like  a  bride,  in  garments  as  white  as  snow.  She 
wore  a  garland  of  myrtle  on  her  head,  and  carried  in  her  hand  the 
little  musical  instrument  of  her  own  invention.  After  having  sung 
d  hymn  to  Apollo,  she  hung  up  her  garland  on  one  side  of  his 
altar,  and  her  harp  on  the  other.  She  then  tucked  up  her  vest- 
ments like  a  Spartan  virgin,  and  amidst  thousands  of  spectators, 
who  were  anxious  for  her  safety,  and  offered  up  vows  for  her  de- 
liverance, marched  directly  forwards  to  the  utmost  summit  of  the 
promontory,  where,  after  having  repeated  a  stanza  of  her  own 
verses,  which  we  could  not  hear,  she  threw  herself  off  the  rock 
with  such  an  intrepidity  as  was  never  before  observed  in  any  who 
had  attempted  that  dangerous  leap.  Many  who  were  present  re- 
lated, that  they  saw  her  fall  into  the  sea,  from  whence  she  never 
rose  again  ;  though  there  were  others  who  affirmed  that  she  never 
came  to  the  bottom  of  her  leap,  but  that  she  was  changed  into  a 
swan  as  she  fell,  and  that  they  saw  her  hovering  in  the  air  under 
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that  shape.  But  whether  or  no  the  whiteness  and  fluttering  of  hei 
garments  might  not  deceive  those  who  looked  upon  her,  or  whether 
she  might  not  really  be  metamorphosed  into  that  musical  and  me- 
lancholy bird,  is  still  a  doubt  among  the  Lesbians. 

AIcsus,  the  famous  lyric  poet,  who  had  for  some  time  been  pas- 
uonately  in  love  with  Sappho,  arrived  at  the  promontory  of  Leu- 
cate  that  very  evening,  in  order  to  take  the  leap  upon  her  account, 
but  hearing  that  Sappho  had  been  there  before  him,  and  that  hei 
body  could  be  nowhere  found,  he  very  generously  lamented  her 
fall,  and  la  said  to  have  written  his  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  odt» 
upon  that  occasion. 

Leaped  in  this  Olympiad,         Males  124       Females  126        Total  250 
Cured,        «  u  «        51  «  69  «     120 

^ptttaier.  No.  US. 
DISSECTION    OF   A    BEAu's   HEAD. 

A  Teiy  wild,  extravagant  dream  employed  my  fancy  all  the 
last  night.  I  was  invited,  methought,  to  the  dissection  of  a 
beau*s  head  and  a  coquette's  heart,  which  were  both  of  them  laid 
on  a  table  before  us.  An  imaginary  operator  opened  the  first  with 
a  great  deal  of  nicety,  which,  upon  a  cursory  and  superficial  view, 
appeared  like  the  head  of  another  man ;  but  upon  applying  our 
glasses  to  it,  we  made  a  very  odd  discovery,  namely,  that  what 
we  looked  upon  as  brains  were  not  such  in  reality,  but  a  heap  of 
strange  materials  wound  up  in  that  shape  and  texture,  and  packed 
together  with  wonderful  art  in  the  several  cavities  of  the  skull. 
For,  as  Homer  tells  us,  that  the  blood  of  the  gods  is  not  real  blood, 
but  only  something  like  it ;  so  we  found  that  the  brain  of  a  beau 
is  not  a  real  brain,  but  only  something  like  it. 

The  pineal  gland,  which  many  of  our  modem  philosophers 
suppose  to  be  the  seat  of  the  soul,  smelt  very  strong  of  essence 
and  orange-flower  water,  and  was  encompassed  with  a  kind  of 
homy  substance,  cut  into  a  thousand  little  faces  or  mirrors,  which 
were  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  insomuch  that  the  soul,  if 
there  had  been  any  here,  must  have  been  always  taken  up  in 
contemplating  her  own  beauties. 

We  observed  a  large  antrum  or  cavity  in  the  slncipuf,^  that  was 
filled  with  ribbons,  lace,  and  embroidery,  wrought  together  in  a 
most  curious  piece  of  net-work,  the  parts  of  which  were  likewise 
imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  Another  of  these  antrums  or 
cavities  was  stuffed  with  invisible  billet-doux,  love-letters,  pricked 
dances,  and  other  trumpery  of  the  same  nature.  In  another  we 
found  a  kind  of  powder,  which  set  the  whole  company  a  sneez- 
ing, and  by  the  scent  discovered  itself  to  be  right  Spanish.  The 
several  other  cells  were  stored  with  commodities  of  the  same  kind, 
of  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  give  the  reader  an  exact  inventory. 

^ ,_..  ._ -  -  —  -   -  I  -  I  I  * 

1  The  fbrt  part  of  the  head. 
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There  was  a  large  cavity  on  each  side  of  the  head,  which  I 
must  not  omit.     That  on  the  right  side  was  filled  with  fictions, 
flatteries,  and  falsehoods,  vows,  promises,  and  protestations :  that 
on  the  left,  with  oaths  and  imprecations.    There  issued  out  a  duct 
from  each  of  these  cells,  which  ran  into  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
where  both  joined  together,  and  passed  forward  in  one  common 
duct  to  the  tip  of  it.    We  discovered  several  little  roads  or  canals 
running  from  the  ear  into  the  brain,  and  took  particular  care  t# 
trace  them  out  through  their  several  passages.     One  of  them  ex- 
tended itself  to  a  bundle  of  sonnets  and  little  musical  instruments.' 
Others  ended  in  several  bladders  which  were  filled  either  witb 
wind  or  froth.     But  the  large  canal  entered  into  a  g^at  cavity  of 
the  skull,  from  whence  there  went  another  canal  into  the  tonmie. 
This  great  cavity  was  filled  with  a  kind  of  spongy  substance,  wnich 
the  French  anatomists  call  gallimatias,  and  the  English  nonsense. 

The  skins  of  the  forehead  were  extremely  tough  and  thick,  and, 
what  very  much  surprised  us,  had  not  in  them  any  single  blood* 
vessel  that  we  were  able  to  discover,  either  with  or  without  our 
glasses ;  from  whence  we  concluded  that  the  party,  when  alive, 
must  have  been  entirely  deprived  of  the  facuhy  of  blushing. 

The  08  cribriforme^  was  exceedingly  stuflfed,  and  in  some 
places  damaged  with  snufl^.  We  could  not  but  take  notice  in  par- 
ticular of  that  small  muscle  which  is  not  often  discovered  in  dis- 
section, and  draws  the  nose  upwards,  when  it  expresses  the  con- 
tempt which  the  owner  of  it  has,  upon  seeing  any  thing  he  docs 
not  like,  or  hearing  any  thing  he  does  not  understand.  I  need  not 
tell  my  learned  reader  this  is  that  muscle  which  performs  the  mo- 
tion so  often  mentioned  by  the  Latin  poets,  when  they  talk  of  a 
man's  cocking  his  nose,  or  playing  the  rhinoceros. 

We  did  not  find  any  thing  very  remarkable  in  the  eye,  saving 
only,  that  the  viusculi  amatorii,  or,  as  we  may  translate  it  into 
English,  the  ogling  muscles,  were  very  much  worn  and  decayed 
with  use ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  elevator,  or  the  muscle 
which  turns  the  eye  towards  heaven,  did  not  appear  to  hare  been 
used  at  aU. 

We  were  informed,  that  the  person  to  whom  this  head  belonged, 
had  passed  for  a  man  above  five  and  thirty  years  ;  during  which 
time  he  eat  and  drank  like  other  people,  dressed  well,  talked  loud, 
laughed  frequently,  and  on  particular  occasions  had  acquitted  him- 
self tolerably  at  a  ball  or  an  assembly ;  to  which  one  of  the  com- 
pany added,  that  a  certain  knot  of  ladies  took  him  for  a  wit.  He 
was  cut  oflT  in  the  flower  of  his  age  by  the  blow  of  a  paring 
shovel,  having  been  surprised  by  an  eminent  citizen,  as  he  was 
tendering  some  civilities  to  his  wife. 

I  Tha»  U,  the  "  bone  rewmbUng  a  lieve,"  throof  h  which  the  flbrea  of  the  oUkolory 
the  note 
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Our  operator  applied  himself  in  the  next  place  to  the  coquette's 
heart,  which  he  likewise  laid  open  with  great  dexterity.  There 
occurred  to  us  many  particularities  in  this  dissection ;  but  being 
unwilling  to  burden  my  reader's  memory  too  much,  I  shall  re- 
eerve  this  subject  for  the  speculation  of  another  day. 

^ecftor,  No.  37S. 
DISSECTION    OF    A    COQUETTE's   HEART. 

Having  already  given  an  account  of  the  dissection  of  a  beau'a 
head,  with  the  several  discoveries  made  on  that  occasion ;  I  shall 
liere,  according  to  my  promise,  enter  upon  the  dissection  of  a  co- 
C]uette's  heart,  and  communicate  to  the  public  such  particulars  as 
vre  observed  in  that  curious  piece  of  anatomy. 

Our  operator,  before  he  engaged  in  this  visionary  dissection, 
told  us,  that  there  was  nothing  in  his  art  more  difficult  than  to  lay 
open  the  heart  of  a  coquette,  by  reason  of  the  many  labyrinths  and 
recesses  which  are  to  be  found  in  it,  and  which  do  not  appear  in 
the  heart  of  any  other  animal. 

He  desired  us  first  of  all  to  observe  the  pericardium,  or  outward 
case  of  the  heart,  which  we  did  very  attentively ;  and  by  the  help 
of  our  glasses  discerned  in  it  millions  of  little  scars,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  points  of  innumerable  darts  and 
arrows,  that  from  time  to  time  had  glanced  upon  the  outward  coat ; 
though  we  could  not  discover  the  smallest  orifice,  by  which  any 
of  them  had  entered  and  pierced  the  inward  substance. 

Nor  must  I  here  omit  an  experiment  one  of  the  company  assured 
us  he  himself  had  made  with  the  thin,  reddish  liquor  contained  in 
the  pericardium^  which  he  found  in  great  quantity  about  the  heart 
of  a  coquette  whom  he  had  formerly  dissected.  He  affirmed  to 
us  that  he  had  actually  enclosed  it  in  a  small  tube  made  after  the 
manner  of  a  weather-glass ;  but  that  instead  of  acquainting  him 
with  the  variations  of  the  atmosphere,  it  showed  him  the  quafities 
of  those  persons  who  entered  the  room  where  it  stood.  He  af- 
firmed, also,  that  it  rose  at  the  approach  of  a  plume  of  feathers,  an 
embroidered  coat,  or  a  pair  of  fringed  gloves ;  and  that  it  fell  as 
soon  as  an  ill-shaped  periwig,  a  clumsy  pair  of  shoes,  or  an  un- 
fashionable coat  came  into  his  house.  Nay,  he  proceeded  so  far 
as  to  assure  us,  that  upon  his  laughing  aloud  when  he  stood  by  it, 
the  liquor  mounted  very  sensibly,  and  immediately  sunk  again 
upon  his  looking  serious.  In  short,  he  told  us,  that  he  knew  very 
well,  by  this  invention,  whenever  he  had  a  man  of  sense  or  a  cox- 
comb in  his  room. 

Having  cleared  away  the  pericardium  or  the  case,  and  liquov 
above  mentioned,  we  came  to  the  heart  itself.     The  outward  sui 
twee  of  it  was  extremely  slippery,  and  the  mucrOf  or  point,  so  y«ry 
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x)ld  witha?,  that  upon  endeavoring  to  take  hold  of  it,  it  glided 
Jirough  the  fingers  like  a  smooth  piece  of  ice. 

The  fibres  were  turned  and  twisted  in  a  more  intricate  and  per- 
plexed manner  than  they  are  usually  found  in  other  hearts;  inso- 
much that  the  whole  heart  was  wound  up  top^ther  in  a  Gordian 
knot,  and  must  have  had  very  irre^rular  and  unequal  motions, 
while  it  was  employed  in  its  vital  function. 

Upon  weighing  the  heart  in  my  hand,  I  found  it  to  be  extremely 
light,  and  consequently  very  hollow,  which  I  did  not  wonder  at, 
when,  upon  looking  into  the  inside  of  it,  I  saw  multitudes  of  cells 
and  cavities  running  one  within  another,  as  our  historians  describe 
the  apartments  of  Rosamond*s  bower.  Several  of  these  little  hol- 
lows were  stuffed  with  innumerable  sorts  of  trifles,  which  I  shall 
forbear  giving  any  particular  account  of,  and  shall  therefore  <«ly 
take  notice  of  what  lay  first  and  uppermost,  which  upon  our  un- 
folding it,  and  applying  our  microscopes  to  it,  appeared  to  be  a 
fkme-colored  hood. 

We  are  informed  that  the  lady  of  this  heart,  when  living,  re- 
ceived the  addresses  of  several  who  made  love  to  her,  and  did  not 
only  give  each  of  them  encouragement,  but  made  every  one  she 
conversed  with  believe  that  she  regarded  him  with  an  eye  of 
kindness ;  for  which  reason  we  expected  to  have  seen  the  impres- 
sions of  multitudes  of  faces  among  the  several  plaits  and  foldings 
of  the  heart :  but  to  our  great  surprise  not  a  single  print  of  this 
nature  discovered  itself  until  we  came  into  the  very  core  and 
centre  of  it.  We  there  observed  a  little  figure,  which,  apon  ap- 
plying our  glasses  to  it,  appeared  dressed  in  a  very  fantastic  man- 
ner. The  more  I  looked  upon  it,  the  more  I  thought  I  had  seen 
the  face  before,  but  could  not  possibly  recollect  either  the  place  or 
time ;  when  at  length,  one  of  the  company,  who  had  examined 
this  figure  more  nicely  than  the  rest,  showed  us  plainly,  by  the 
make  of  its  face,  and  the  several  turns  of  its  features,  that  the  lit- 
tle idol  which  was  thus  lodged  in  the  very  middle  of  the  heart  was 
the  deceased  beau,  whose  head  I  gave  some  account  of  in  my  last 
Tuesday's  paper. 

As  soon  as  we  had  finished  our  dissection,  we  resolved  to  make 
an  experiment  of  the  heart,  not  being  able  to  determine  among 
ourselves  the  nature  of  its  substance,  which  difiered  in  so  many 
particulars  from  that  of  the  heart  in  other  females.  Accordingly 
we  laid  it  in  a  pan  of  burning  coals,  when  we  observed  in  it  s 
certain  salamandrine  quality,  that  made  it  capable  of  living  in  the 
midst  of  fire  and  flame,  without  being  consumed,  or  so  much  u 
singed. 

As  we  were  admiring  this  strange  phenomenon,  and  standing 
round  the  heart  in  a  circle,  it  gave  a  most  prodigious  sigh,  or  rathti 
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crack,  and  dispersed  all  at  once  in  smoke  and  vapor.  This  ima- 
ginary noise,  which  methouffht  was  louder  than  the  hurst  of  a 
cannon,  produced  such  a  violent  shake  in  my  hrain,  that  it  dissi- 
pated the  fumes  of  sleep,  and  left  me  in  an  instant  broad  awake. 

p,  No.  Ml. 


But  of  all  the  papers  of  Addison,  none,  for  pure,  graceful,  delicate,  genuine 
humor,  are  equal  to  the  series  which  portray  the  character  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley.  Of  that  beautiful  specimen  of  tlie  old-fashioned  EngUeh  gentleman, 
cf  high  honor,  real  benevolence,  great  goodness  of  heart,  mixed  up  with  ec- 
centricities as  amusing  as  they  are  harmless,  Addition  truly  said  <<  we  are  bom 
lor  each  other."  It  is  true  that  Steele  ap])ears  to  have  first  conceived  tlie 
character,  in  the  second  number  of  the  Spex*.tator,  and  gave  some  account  of 
kim  in  a  few  other  numbers;  but  Addison  very  soon  took  it  out  of  his  friend's 
hands,  who  was  hardly  able  to  carry  on  the  portraiture  with  that  refinement 
which  belonged  to  Addison's  conception  of  the  character.  It  is  said  that  Ad- 
dison killed  Sir  Roger,  in  the  fear  tliat  some  other  hand  would  spoil  liim. 

Although  no  justice  can  be  done  to  this  rich  scries  of  papers  by  selections, 
yet  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  two.* 

VISIT   TO    SIR    ROGER    IN    THE    COUNTRY. 

Havinff  often  received  an  invitation  from  my  friend  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  to  pass  away  a  month  with  him  in  the  country,  I  mst 
week  accompanied  him  thither,  and  am  settled  with  him  for  some 
time  at  his  country-house,  where  I  intend  to  form  several  of  my 
ensuing  speculations.  Sir  Roger,  who  is  very  well  acquainted 
with  my  humor,  lets  me  rise  and  go  to  bed  when  I  please,  dine  at 
his  own  table  or  in  my  chamber  as  I  think  fit,  sit  still  and  say  no- 
thing without  bidding  me  be  merry.  When  the  gentlemen  of 
the  country  come  to  see  him,  he  only  shows  me  at  a  distance.  As 
I  have  been  walking  in  his  fields,  I  have  observed  them  stealing  a 
sight  of  me  over  a  hedge,  and  have  heard  the  knight  desiring  them 
not  to  let  me  see  them,  for  that  I  hated  to  be  stared  at. 

I  am  the  more  at  ease  in  Sir  Roger's  family,  because  it  consists 
ci*  sober  and  staid  persons ;  for  as  the  knight  is  the  best  roaster  in 
the  world,  he  seldom  changes  his  servants ;  and  as  he  is  beloved 
by  all  about  him,  his  servants  never  care  for  leaving  him :  by  this 
means  his  domestics  are  all  in  years,  and  grown  old  with  theii 
master.  You  would  take  his  valet-de-chambre  for  his  brother,  his 
butler  is  gray-headed,  his  groom  is  one  of  the  gravest  men  that  I 
Itave  ever  seen,  and  his  coachman  has  the  looks  of  a  privy-coun- 
sellor. You  see  the  goodness  of  the  master  even  in  the  old  housb 
dog,  and  in  a  gray  pad  that  is  kept  in  the  stable  with  great  cart 

1  The  fbUowlnr  are  the  paper*  which  relate  to  this  cbannlnir  charactiir :  No.  t,  li  hla  CbarActer,  by 
■teetei—Ko.  IffS,  YUlt  to  hit  Country  Seat,  by  Addlvon:— No.  107,  hU  Conduct  to  hla  Servants,  by 
Ke^:— No.  IM,  hk  Ancestors,  by  Steele :^No.  Ill,  his  Behavior  at  Church,  by  Addison:— No.  lll| 
kb  Dteappointment  In  Love,  by  Steele:— No.  lit,  a  Hunting  Scene  with  Sir  Roger,  by  BadgeU:— No. 
Ill,  Sir  Soger's  Reflections  on  the  Widow, by  Steele:— and  Nos.  122,  ISO^  269,  271,  329,  224,  MS, and 
Sir  eontalnlDf  an  account  of  hU  death,  all  by  Addison. 
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and  tenderness  out  of  regard  to  his  past  services,  though  he  bus 
heen  useless  for  several  years. 

I  could  not  hut  ohserve  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  the  joy 
that  appeared  in  the  countenances  of  these  ancient  domestics  upon 
my  friend's  arrival  at  his  country-seat.  Some  of  them  could  not 
refrain  from  tears  at  the  sight  of  their  old  master ;  every  one  of 
them  pressed  forward  to  do  something  for  him,  and  seemed  dis- 
couraged if  they  were  not  employed.  At  the  same  time  the  good 
old  knight,  with  a  mixture  of  the  father  and  the  master  of  the 
family,  tempered  the  inquiries  after  his  own  affairs  with  sevi^ral 
kind  questions  relating  to  themselves.  This  humanity  and  good 
nature  engages  everybody  to  him,  so  that  when  he  is  pleasant 
upon  any  of  them,  all  his  family  are  in  good  humor,  and  none  so 
much  as  the  person  whom  he  diverts  himself  with :  on  the  con- 
trary, if  he  coughs,  or  betrays  any  infirmity  of  old  age,  it  is  easy 
for  a  8tander-by  to  observe  a  secret  concern  in  the  looks  of  all  hu 
servants. 

My  worthy  friend  has  put  me  under  the  particular  care  of  his 
butler,  who  is  a  very  prudent  man,  and,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his 
fellow-servants,  wonderfully  desirous  of  pleasing  me,  because  they 
have  often  heard  their  master  talk  of  me  as  of  his  particular  friend. 

My  chief  companion,  when  Sir  Roger  is  diverting  himself  in  the 
wooas  or  the  fields,  is  a  very  venerable  man  who  is  ever  with  Sir 
Roger,  and  has  lived  at  his  house  in  the  nature  of  a  chaplain  abore 
thirty  years.  This  gentleman  is  a  person  of  good  sense  and  some 
learning,  of  a  very  regular  life  and  obliging  conversation :  he 
heartily  loves  Sir  Roger,  and  knows  that  he  is  very  much  in  the 
old  knight's  esteem,  so  that  he  lives  in  the  family  rather  as  a  rela- 
tion than  a  dependent. 

I  have  observed  in  several  of  my  papers,  that  my  friend  Sir 
Roger,  amidst  all  his  good  qualities,  is  s(^mething  of  a  humorist; 
and  that  his  virtues,  as  well  as  imperfections,  are  as  it  were  tinged 
by  a  certain  extravagance,  which  makes  them  particularly  his,  and 
distinguishes  them  from  those  of  other  men.  This  cast  of  mind, 
as  it  is  generally  very  innocent  in  itself,  so  it  renders  his  conver- 
sation highly  agreeable,  and  more  delightful  than  the  same  degree 
of  sense  and  virtue  would  appear  in  their  common  and  ordinary 
colors.  As  I  was  walking  with  him  last  night,  he  asked  me  how 
I  liked  the  good  man  whom  I  have  just  now  mentioned  T  and  with- 
out staying  for  my  answer  told  me,  that  he  was  afraid  of  being 
insulted  with  Latin  and  Greek  at  his  own  table ;  for  which  reason 
he  desired  a  particular  friend  of  his  at  the  university  to  find  him 
out  a  clergyman  rather  of  plain  sense  than  much  learning,  of  a 
good  aspect,  a  clear  voice,  a  sociable  temper,  and,  if  possible,  a 
man  that  understood  a  little  of  backgammon.  "  My  friend,"  says 
Sir  Roger,  •♦  found  me  out  this  gentleman,  who,  besides  the  endow- 
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ments  required  of  him,  is,  ihey  tell  nie,  a  good  scholar,  though  he 
does  not  show  it.  I  have  given  him  the  parsonage  of  the  parish  ; 
and,  because  I  know  his  value,  have  settled  upon  him  a  good  an- 
nuity for  life.  If  he  outlives  me,  he  shall  find  that  he  was  higher 
in  ray  esteem  than  perhaps  he  thinks  he  is.  He  has  now  been 
with  me  thirty  years ;  and  though  he  does  not  know  I  have  taken 
notice  of  it,  has  never  in  all  that  time  asked  any  thing  of  me  for 
bimself,  though  he  is  every  day  soliciting  me  for  something  in  be- 
fialf  of  one  or  other  of  my  tenants  his  parishioners.  There  has  not 
heen  a  lawsuit  in  the  parish  since  he  has  lived  among  them ;  if 
^ny  dispute  arises,  they  apply  themselves  to  him  for  the  decision  ; 
if  they  do  not  acquiesce  in  his  judgment,  which  I  think  never 
tiappened  above  once  or  twice  at  most,  they  appeal  to  me.  At  his 
lirst  settling  with  me,  I  made  him  a  present  of  all  the  good  ser- 
mons which  have  been  printed  in  English,  and  only  begged  of 
iiim  that  every  Sunday  he  would  pronounce  one  of  them  in  the 
|>ulpit.  Accordingly  he  has  digested  them  into  such  a  series,  that 
Chey  follow  one  another  naturally,  and  make  a  continued  system 
of  practical  divinity." 

As  Sir  Roger  was  going  on  in  his  story,  the  gentleman  we  were 
talking  of  came  up  to  us  ;  and  upon  the  knight*s  asking  him  who 
preached  to-morrow,  (for  it  was  Saturday  night,)  told  us,  the 
bishop  of  St.  Asaph^  in  the  morning,  and  Dr.  South  in  the  after- 
tioon.    He  then  showed  us  his  list  of  preachers  for  the  whole  year, 
"where  I  saw  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  Archbishop  Tillotson, 
bishop  Saundcrson,  Dr.  Barrow,  Dr.  Calamy,  with  several  Hving 
authors  who  have  published  discourses  of  practical  divinity.     I  no 
sooner  saw  this  venerable  man  in  the  pulpit,  but  I  very  much  ap- 
proved of  my  friend's  insisting  upon  the  qualifications  of  a  good 
aspect  and  a  clear  voice  ;  for  I  was  so  charmed  with  the  graceful- 
ness of  his  figure  and  delivery,  as  well  as  with  the  discourses  he 
pronounced,  that  I  think  I  never  passed  any  time  more  to  my  satis- 
faction.    A  sermon  repeated  after  this  manner,  is  like  the  compo- 
sition of  a  poet  in  the  mouth  of  a  graceful  actor. 

I  could  heartily  wish  that  more  of  our  country  clergy  would  fol- 
low this  example ;  and  instead  of  wasting  their  spirits  in  laborious 
compositions  of  their  own,  would  endeavor  after  a  handsome  elo- 
cution, and  all  those  other  talents  that  are  proper  to  enforce  wbit 
has  been  penned  by  great  masters.  This  would  not  only  be  more 
easy  to  themselves,  but  more  edifying  to  the  people .■ 

^pcHmlor,  No.  lOt. 

1  Dr.  WUllatn  Fleetwood. 

t  What  deUcate  and  keen  Mtlre  thU,  npon  that  claaa  of  clerrymen,  of  whom  Cowper,  In  t  aiAtvi 
^^Kot  ace,  nx>re  aeverely  wrote : 

He  grind*  diTtnlty  of  other  dajrt 
D6wn  into  ino.iern  nae;  tranafbrms  old  print 
To  sigzav  manoMrlpt,  and  cheats  the  ejes 
Of  gallery  crltlcii  by  a  thoanind  »xU.--Tmk,  11.  Ut 
33* 
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SIR   ROGER   AT   CHURCH. 

I  am  always  very  well  pleased  with  a  country  Sunday,  and 
think,  if  keeping  holy  the  seventh  day  were  only  a  hunnan  insti- 
tution, it  would  be  the  best  method  that  could  have  been  thought 
of  for  the  polishing  and  civilizing  of  mankind.  It  is  certain  the 
country  people  would  soon  degenerate  into  a  kind  of  savages  and 
barbarians,  were  there  not  such  frequent  returns  of  a  stated  time, 
in  which  the  whole  village  meet  together  with  their  best  faces, 
and  in  their  cleanliest  habits,  to  converse  with  one  another  upon 
different  subjects,  hear  their  duties  explained  to  them,  and  join 
together  in  adoration  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Sunday  clears  away 
the  rust  of  the  whole  week,  not  only  as  it  refreshes  m  their  minds 
the  notions  of  religion,  but  as  it  puts  both  the  sexes  upon  appear- 
ing in  their  most  agreeable  forms,  and  exerting  all  such  qualities 
as  are  apt  to  give  them  a  figure  in  the  eye  of  the  village.  A 
country  fellow  distinguishes  himself  as  much  in  the  churchyard, 
as  a  citizen  does  upon  the  'Change,  the  whole  parish-politics  be- 
ing generally  discussed  in  that  place  either  after  sermon  or  before 
the  bell  rings. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger,  being  a  good  churchman,  has  beautified 
the  inside  of  his  church  with  several  texts  of  his  own  choosing. 
He  has  likewise  given  a  handsome  pulpit-cloth,  and  railed  in  the 
communion-table  at  his  own  expense.  He  has  often  told  me,  that 
at  his  coming  to  his  estate  he  found  his  parishioners  very  irregular; 
and  that  in  order  to  make  them  kneel  and  join  in  the  responses, 
he  gave  every  one  of  them  a  hassock  and  a  common-prayer  book: 
and  at  the  same  time  employed  an  itinerant  singing-master,  who 
goes  about  the  country  for  that  purpose,  to  instruct  them  rightly 
in  the  tunes  of  the  Psalms ;  upon  which  they  now  very  much 
value  themselves,  and  indeed  outdo  most  of  the  country  churches 
that  I  have  ever  heard. 

As  Sir  Roger  is  landlord  to  the  whole  congregation,  he  keeps 
them  in  very  good  order,  and  will  suffer  nobody  to  sleep  in  it  be- 
sides himself;  for  if  by  chance  he  has  been  surprised  into  a  short 
nap  at  sermon,  upon  recovering  out  of  it  he  stands  up  and  looks 
about  him,  and  if  he  sees  anybody  else  nodding,  either  wakes  them 
himself,  or  sends  his  servants  to  them.  Several  other  of  the  old 
knight*s  particularities  break  out  upon  these  occasions.  Some- 
times, he  will  be  lengthening  out  a  verse  in  the  singing  Psalms, 
half  a  minute  after  the  rest  of  the  congregation  have  done  with  it; 
sometimes,  when  he  is  pleased  with  the  matter  of  his  devotion,  he 
pronounces  Amen  three  or  four  times  to  the  same  prayer;  and 
sometimes  stands  up  when  everybody  else  is  upon  their  Knees,  to 
count  the  congregation,  or  see  if  any  of  his  tenants  are  missing. 

1  was  yesterday  very  much  surprised  to  hear  my  old  friend,  in 
the  midst  of  the  service,  calling  out  to  one  John  Matthews  to  mind 
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what  he  was  about,  and  not  disturb  the  congregation.  This  John 
Matthews,  it  seems,  is  remarkable  for  being  an  idle  fellow,  and  at 
that  time  was  kicking  his  heels  for  his  diversion.  This  authority 
of  the  knight,  though  exerted  in  that  odd  manner  which  accom- 
panies him  in  all  the  circumstances  of  life,  has  a  very  good  efiect 
upon  the  parish,  who  are  not  polite  er.ough  to  see  any  thing  ridi- 
culous in  his  behaviour ;  besides  that,  the  general  good  sense  and 
worthiness  of  his  character  make  his  friends  observe  these  Httle 
singularities  as  foils  that  rather  set  off  than  blemish  his  good 
4]ualities. 

As  soon  as  the  sermon  is  finished,  nobody  presumes  to  stir  till 
Sir  Roger  is  gone  out  of  the  church.  The  knight  walks  down 
from  his  seat  in  the  chancel  between  a  double  row  of  his  tenants, 
that  stand  bowing  to  him  on  each  side  :  and  every  now  and  then 
inquires  how  such  a  one's  wife,  or  mother,  or  son,  or  father  does, 
whom  he  does  not  see  at  church;  which  is  understood  as  a  secret 
reprimand  to  the  person  tl^at  is  absent. 

The  chaplain  has  often  told  me,  that  upon  a  catechising  day, 
when  Sir  Roger  has  been  pleased  with  a  boy  that  answers  well, 
he  has  ordered  a  Bible  to  be  given  him  next  day  for  his  encou- 
ragement ;  and  sometimes  accompanies  it  with  a  flitch  of  bacon 
to  his  mother.  Sir  Roger  has  likewise  added  five  pounds  a  year 
to  the  clerk's  place ;  and  that  he  may  encourage  the  young  fel- 
lows to  make  themselves  perfect  in  the  church  service,  has  pro- 
mised upon  the  death  of  the  present  incumbent,  who  is  very  old, 
to  bestow  it  according  to  merit.  t^eetaiar,  vo.  ni. 

Tlie  moral  tendency  of  Addison's  writings  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
**0n  education  and  tlie  domestic  virtues,"  says  Dr.  Drake,  "on  the  duties  in- 
cumbent on  father,  husband,  wife,  and  child,  his  precepts  are  just  and  cedent, 
and  delivered  in  that  sweet,  insinuating  stylo  and  manner  which  have  ren- 
dered him  beyond  comparison  the  most  useful  moralist  this  country  ever  pro- 
duced." Who  can  set  limits  to  the  influence  wliich  such  a  mind  has  exerted? 
And  what  a  lesson  sliould  it  read  to  the  conductors  of  our  periodic  press,  from 
the  stately  quarterly  to  the  daily  newspaper!  What  untold  gain  would  it  be 
to  the  world  if  they  woidd  tliink  less  of  party,  and  more  of  thvth  :  if  they 
woidd  ever  be  found  tlie  firm  advocates  of  every  thing  that  tends  to  elevate 
and  bless  man,  and  the  stca<lfast,  out-spoken  opponents  of  all  that  tends  to 
degrade,  debase,  and  brutalize  him. 

OMNIPRESENCE    AND    OMNISCIENCE    OF    THE    DEITT.* 

I  was  yesterday  about  sunset  walking  in  the  open  fields,  u^til 
the  night  insensibly  fell  upon  me.  I  at  first  amused  myself  with 
all  the  richness  and  variety  of  colors  which  appeared  in  the  west- 
em  parts  of  heaven :  in  proportion  as  they  faded  away  and  went 

1  **  I  eonaUer  the  paper  on  Omnipreicnoc  and  Omnlaclenoe  h  one  of  the  mott  perfect,  itnpre**  .y«\ 
•nd  InatmctlYe  piuoes  of  oompovlUon  Uiat  ever  flowed  ttom  tlie  pen  of  an  uninspired  moiilbt  *- 
br.  Or«A». 
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out,  several  stars  and  planets  appeared  one  after  another,  until  the 
whole  firmament  was  in  a  ^low.     The  blueness  of  the  ether  waa 
exceedingly  heightened  and  enlivened  by  the  season  of  the  yeari 
and  by  the  rays  of  all  those  luminaries  that  passed  through  it.   The 
galaxy  appeared  in  its  most  beautiful  white.     To  complete  the 
scene,  the  full  moon  rose  at  length  in  that  clouded  majesty  which. 
Milton  takes  notice  of,  and  opened  to  the  eye  a  new  picture  of 
nature,  which  was  more  finely  shaded  and  disposed  among  softer 
lights  than  that  which  the  sun  had  before  discovered  to  us. 

As  I  was  surveying  the  moon  walking  in  her  brightness,  and 
taking  her  progress  among  the  constellations,  a  thought  rose  in  me 
which  I  believe  very  often  perplexes  and  disturbs  men  of  serious 
and  contemplative  natures.  David  himself  fell  into  it  in  that  re- 
flection, "When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers, 
the  moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  ordained :  what  is  man, 
that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  regard- 
est  him  !"  In  the  same  manner  when  I  considered  that  infinite 
host  of  stars,  or,  to  speak  more  philosophically,  of  suns  which 
were  then  shining  upon  me,  with  those  innumerable  sets  of  planets 
or  worlds  which  were  moving  round  their  respective  suns ;  when 
I  still  enlarged  the  idea,  and  supposed  another  heaven  of  suns  and 
worlds  rising  still  above  this  which  we  discovered,  and  these  still 
enlightened  by  a  superior  firmament  of  luminaries,  which  are 
planted  at  so  great  a  distance  that  they  may  appear  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  former  as  the  stars  do  to  us ;  in  short,  while  I  pursued 
this  thought,  I  could  not  but  reflect  on  that  little  insignificant  figure 
which  I  myself  bore  amidst  the  immensity  of  Grod's  works. 

If  we  consider  God  in  his  onmipresence,  his  being  passes  through, 
actuates,  and  supports  the  whole  frame  of  nature.  His  creation, 
and  every  part  of  it,  is  full  of  him.  There  is  nothing  he  has 
made  that  is  either  so  distant,  so  little,  or  so  inconsiderable,  which 
he  does  not  essentially  inhabit.  His  substance  is  within  the  sub- 
stance of  every  being,  whether  material  or  immaterial,  and  as  inti- 
mately present  to  it  as  that  being  is  to  itself.  It  would  be  an 
imperfection  in  him  were  he  able  to  remove  out  of  one  place  into 
another,  or  to  withdraw  himself  from  any  thing  he  has  created,  or 
from  any  part  of  that  space  which  is  diffused  and  spread  abroad 
to  infinity.  In  short,  to  speak  of  him  in  the  language  of  the  old 
philosopher,  he  is  a  Being  whose  centre  is  everj'where,  and  his 
circumference  nowhere. 

In  the  second  place,  he  is  omniscient  as  well  as  omnipresent. 
His  omniscience,  indeed,  necessarily  and  naturally  flows  from  his 
omnipresence ;  he  cannot  but  be  conscious  of  every  motion  that 
arises  in  the  whole  material  world,  which  he  thus  essentially  per- 
vades, and  of  every  thought  that  is  stirring  in  the  intellectual 
world,  to  every  part  of  which  he  is  thus  intimately  united.    Seve- 
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il  moralists  have  considered  the  creation  as  the  temple  of  Grod, 
rhich  he  has  built  with  his  own  hands,  and  which  is  filled  with 
is  presence.  Others  have  considered  infinite  space  as  the  recepta- 
by  or  rather  the  habitation  of  the  Almighty ;  but  the  noblest  and 
lOBt  exalted  way  of  considering  this  infinite  space  is  that  of  Sir 
saac  Newton,  who  calls  it  the  sensorium  of  the  Godhead.  Brutes 
nd  men  have  their  sensoriola,  or  little  sensoriums,  by  which  they 
pprehend  the  presence  and  perceive  the  actions  of  a  few  objects 
[lat  lie  contiguous  to  them.  Their  knowledge  and  observation 
am  within  a  very  narrow  circle.  But  as  Qod  Almighty  cannot 
*ut  perceive  and  know  every  thing  in  which  he  resides,  infinite 
pace  gives  room  to  infinite  knowledge,  and  is,  as  it  were,  an  organ 
0  omniscience. 

Were  the  soul  separate  from  the  body,  and  with  one  glance  of 
bought  should  start  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  creation ;  should  it 
ior  millions  of  years  continue  its  progress  through  infinite  space 
nth  the  same  activity,  it  would  still  find  itself  within  the  embrace 
if  its  Creator,  and  encompassed  round  with  the  immensity  of  the 
](odhead.  Whilst  we  are  in  the  body,  he  is  not  less  present  with 
18  because  he  is  concealed  from  us.  •*  O  that  I  knew  where  1 
night  find  him !"  says  Job.  "  Behold  I  go  forward,  but  he  is  not 
here;  and  backward,  but  I  cannot  perceive  him ;  on  the  lefl  hand, 
nrhere  he  does  work,  but  I  cannot  behold  him ;  he  hideth  himself 
m  the  right  hand  that  I  cannot  see  him."  In  short,  reason  as 
Nell  as  revelation  assures  us  that  he  cannot  be  absent  from  us, 
lotwithstanding  he  is  undiscovered  by  us. 

In  this  consideration  of  God  Almighty's  omnipresence  and  om- 
liscience,  every  uncomfortable  thought  vanishes.  He  cannot  but 
regard  every  thing  that  has  being,  especially  such  of  his  creatures 
who  fear  they  are  not  regarded  by  him.  He  is  privy  to  all  their 
;houghts,  and  to  that  anxiety  of  heart  in  particular,  which  is  apt 
:o  trouble  them  on  this  occasion ;  for,  as  it  is  impossible  he  should 
overlook  any  of  his  creatures,  so  we  may  be  confident  that  he 
regards  with  an  eye  of  mercy  those  who  endeavor  to  recommend 
themselves  to  his  notice,  and  in  an  unfeigned  humility  of  heart 
think  themselves  unworthy  that  he  should  be  mindful  of  them. 

Spectator,  No.  HA, 
REFLECTIONS   IN    WESTMINSTER   ABBEY. 

When  I  look  upon  the  tombs  of  the  great,  every  emotion  of  envy 
dies  in  me  ;  when  I  read  the  epitaphs  of  the  beautiful,  every  inor- 
dinate desire  goes  out ;  when  I  meet  with  the  grief  of  parents 
upon  a  tombstone,  my  heart  melts  with  compassion ;  when  I  see 
the  tomb  of  the  parents  themselves,  I  consider  the  vanity  of  griev- 
ing for  those  whom  we  must  quickly  follow.  When  I  see  kings 
lying  by  those  who  deposed  them,  when  I  consider  w«i  ^r\\% 
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placed  side  by  side,  or  the  holy  men  that  divided  the  W0 
their  contests  and  disputes,  I  reflect  with  sorrow  and  astOB 
on  the  little  competitions,  factions,  and  debates  of  mai^ind. 
I  read  the  several  dates  of  the  tombs,  of  some  that  died  ye 
and  some  six  hundred  years  ago,  I  consider  that  great  di 
we  shall  all  of  us  be  contemporaries,  and  make  our  ap] 
together. 


As  a  poet,  Addison  does  not  take  the  highest  rank,  and  yet  he  hi 
much  that  would  be  more  valued  had  it  not  been  thrown  into  t 
by  the  comparative  brilliancy  of  his  prose.  One  of  his  best  pieces  it 
ical  Letter  to  Lord  Halifax,  written  from  Italy  in  1701.  Of  this  I 
thus  speaks :  *«  Had  he  written  nothing  else,  this  Epistle  ought  to 
quired  for  him  the  reputation  of  a  good  poet.  Its  versification  ia  ic 
sweet  and  polished,  its  vein  of  description  usually  rich  and  clear,  ar 
timents  often  pathetic,  and  sometimes  even  sublime.  We  see  Add 
the  ardent  enthusiasm  of  a  mind  fresh  from  the  study  of  the  dassios, 
with  unwearied  fondness  and  assiduity  the  neglected  relics  of  antii 
tracing  every  stream  and  mountain  recorded  in  the  songs  of  the  B 
praises  of  liberty  break  forth  with  uncommon  warmth  and  beauty ; 
energy  of  phrase  and  thought  which  only  genuine  emotion  can  sup] 


FROM  THE  LETTER  FROM  ITALY. 

For  "wheresoever  I  turn  my  ravish'd  eyes. 
Gay  gilded  scenes  and  shining  prospects  rise ; 
Poetic  fields  encompass  me  around. 
And  still  I  seem  to  tread  on  classic  ground ; 
For  here  the  muse  so  oft  her  harp  has  strung. 
That  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head  unsung ; 
Renown'd  in  verse  each  shady  thicket  grows. 
And  every  stream  in  heavenly  numbers  flows. 
See  how  the  golden  groves  around  me  smile, 
That  shun  the  coast  of  Britain's  stormy  isle ; 
Or  when  transplanted  and  preserved  with  care, 
Curse  the  cold  clime,  and  starve  in  northern  air. 
Here  kindly  warmth  their  mounting  juice  ferments 
To  nobler  tastes,  and  more  exalted  scents ; 
E'en  the  rough  rocks  with  tender  myrtle  bloom, 
And  trodden  weeds  send  out  a  rich  perfume. 
Bear  me,  some  god,  to  Baia's  gentle  seats. 
Or  cover  me  in  Umbria's  green  retreats ; 
Where  western  gales  eternally  reside. 
And  all  the  seasons  lavish  all  their  pride ; 
Blossoms,  and  fruits,  and  flowers  together  rise, 
And  the  whole  year  in  gay  confusion  lies. 
How  has  kind  Heaven  adorn'd  the  happy  land. 
And  scattered  blessings  with  a  wasteful  handl 
Cat  what  avail  her  unexhausted  stores. 
Her  blooming  mountains  and  her  sunny  shores, 


BUST'  on  UieTRtler,  Guardian,  and  Spectator,  voL  I.  p.  Sll. 
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THth  all  the  gifts  that  bcaycn  and  earth  impart, 
The  smiles  of  nature,  and  the  charms  of  art, 
While  proud  oppression  in  her  yalleys  reigns, 
And  tyranny  usurps  her  happy  plains  ? 
The  poor  inhabitant  beholds  in  Tain 
The  reddening  orange,  and  the  swelling  grain : 
Joyless  he  sees  the  growing  oils  and  wines, 
Aiid  in  the  myrtle's  fragrant  shade  repines : 
Starrea  in  the  midst  of  nature's  bounty  curst, 
And  in  the  loaded  vineyard  dies  for  thirst. 

0  Liberty,  thou  goddess  heavenly  bright, 
Profuse  of  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  delight ! 
Eternal  pleasures  in  thy  presence  reign, 
And  smiling  plenty  leads  thy  wanton  train ; 
Eased  of  her  load,  subjection  grows  more  light. 
And  poverty  looks  cheerful  in  thy  sight ; 
Thou  maVst  the  gloomy  face  of  nature  gay, 
Giv'st  beauty  to  the  sun,  and  pleasure  to  the  day. 

Thee,  goddess,  thee,  Britannia's  isle  adores ; 
How  has  she  oft  exhausted  all  her  stores, 
How  oft  in  fields  of  death  thy  presence  sought. 
Nor  thinks  the  mighty  prize  too  dearly  bought  I 
On  foreign  mountains  may  the  sun  refine 
The  grape's  soft  juice,  and  mellow  it  to  wine : 
With  citron  groves  adorn  a  distant  soil, 
And  the  fat  olive  swell  with  floods  of  oil : 
We  envy  not  the  warmer  clime,  that  lies 
In  ten  degrees  of  more  indulgent  skies ; 
Nor  at  the  coarseness  of  our  heaven  repine, 
Though  o'er  our  heads  the  frozen  Pleiads  shine : 
^Tis  Liberty  that  crowns  Britannia^s  isle. 
And  makes  her  barren  rocks  and  her  bleak  mountains  smila. 

PARAPHRASE   OF  PSALM   XXin. 

I. 
The  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare. 
And  feed  me  with  a  shepherd's  care ; 
Uis  presence  shall  my  wants  supply. 
And  guard  me  with  a  watchful  eye : 
My  noon-day  walks  he  shall  attend, 
And  all  my  midnight  hours  defend. 

II. 
When  in  the  sultry  glebe  I  faint, 
Or  on  the  thirsty  mountain  pant ; 
To  fertile  vales  and  dewy  meads 
Ky  weary,  wandering  steps  he  leads : 
Where  peaceful  rivers,  soft  and  slow. 
Amid  the  verdant  landscape  flow. 

III. 
Though  in  the  paths  of  death  I  tread, 
With  gloomy  horrors  overspread, 
My  steadfast  heart  shall  fear  no  ill. 
For  thou,  0  Lord,  art  with  me  still; 
Thy  friendly  crook  shall  give  me  aid. 
And  guide  me  through  the  dreadful  shade. 
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IT. 

Though  in  a  bare  and  rugged  way, 
Through  devious,  lonely  wilds  I  stray, 
Thy  bounty  shall  my  wants  beguile ; 
The  barren  wilderness  shall  smile, 
With  sudden  green  and  herbage  crown'd, 
And  streams  shall  murmur  all  around. 


ANNE  FINCH,  COUNTESS  OF  WINCHELSEA.    Died  V. 

This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Kingsmill,  of  Sidmonft 
county  of  Southampton,  and  was  married  to  Heneage,  Earl  of  Winch 
collection  of  her  poems  was  printed  in  1713. 

"It  is  remarkable,"  says  Wordsworth,  "that  excepting  a  passage 
the  Windsor  Forest  of  Pope,  and  some  delightful  pictures  in  the  ] 
Lady  Winchelsea,  the  poetry  of  tlie  period  intervening  between  the 
tion  of  the  Paradise  Lost  and  the  Seasons,  does  not  contain  a  air 
image  of  external  nature." 

THE    ATHEIST   AND    THE    ACORN. 

Methinks  tlie  world  is  oddly  made, 

And  every  thing's  amiss, 
A  dull,  presuming  Atheist  said, 
As  stretched  he  lay  beneath  a  shade  j 

And  instanced  it  in  tliis : 

Behold,  quoth  he,  that  mighty  thing, 

A  Pumpkin  large  and  round, 
Is  held  but  by  a  little  string. 
Which  upwards  cannot  make  it  spring, 

Or  bear  it  from  the  ground. 

Whilst  on  this  Oak  a  fruit  so  small, 

So  disproiKjrtion'd,  grows ; 
That  who  with  sense  surveys  this  all, 
This  universal  casual  ball, 

Its  ill  contrivance  knows. 

My  better  judgment  would  have  hung 

That  weight  upon  a  tree, 
And  lefl  this  mast,  tims  slightly  stnmg, 
'Motjgst  things  which  on  tlie  surface  sprung, 

And  small  and  feeble  be. 

No  more  the  caviller  could  say, 

Nor  farther  faults  descry ; 
For,  as  he  upwards  gazing  lay, 
An  Acorn,  loosen'd  from  the  stay, 

Fell  down  upon  his  eye. 

Th'  offended  part  with  tears  ran  o'er. 

As  punished  for  the  sin ; 
Fool !  had  that  bough  a  pumpkin  bore, 
Thy  whimsies  must  have  workd  no  more. 

Nor  skull  had  kept  them  in. 
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life's  progress. 

How  gnyly  is  at  first  begun 

Our  lifo*8  uncertain  raco  I 
Whilst  yet  tkat  sprightly  morning  sun, 
With  which  we  just  set  out  to  run, 

Enlightens  all  the  place. 

How  smiling  the  world's  prospect  lies, 

How  tempting  to  go  through ! 
Not  Canaan  to  the  prophet's  eyes, 
From  Pisgah,  with  a  sweet  surprise, 

Did  more  inviting  show. 

How  soA  the  first  ideas  prove, 

Wliicb  wander  through  our  mindd ! 
How  full  the  joys,  how  free  the  love, 
Which  does  that  early  season  move, 

As  flowers  the  western  winds ! 

Our  sighs  are  then  but  vernal  air, 

But  April  drops  our  tears, 
Which  swiAly  passing,  all  grows  fair. 
Whilst  beauty  compensates  our  care, 

And  youth  each  vapor  clears. 

But,  oh !  too  soon,  alas !  we  climb, 

Scarce  feeling,  wo  ascend 
The  gently-rising  hill  of  Time, 
From  whence  with  grief  we  see  that  prime 

And  all  its  sweetness  end. 

The  die  now  cast,  our  station  known, 

Fond  expectation  past: 
The  thorns  which  former  days  had  sown, 
To  crops  of  late  repentance  grown. 

Through  which  we  toil  at  last 

Whilst  every  care's  a  driving  harm, 

Tliat  helps  to  bear  us  down ; 
Which  fiuled  smiles  no  more  can  charm, 
But  every  tear's  a  winter-storm, 

And  every  look's  a  frown. 


Si 
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MATTHEW  PRIOR.    1C65— 1721. 

Oi  the  parentage  of  Prior  very  little  is  known.    He  was  nephew  of  the 
keeper  of  a  tavern  at  Charing  Cross,  where  ho  was  found  by  the  Earl  of 
Dorset,  and  sent,  at  his  expense,  to  be  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
tained  a  fellowship.   By  the  same  nobleman's  influence,  he  went  as  secretar^"^ 

to  the  English  ambassador  at  the  Hague.     In  1697  he  was  secretary  of  lega 

tion  at  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  and  the  next  year  held  the  same  office  at  th^- 
court  of  France.     At  fifty-three  years  of  age  he  found  himself;  al\er  all  his-^ 
important  employments,  with  no  other  means  of  subsistence  than  his  fellow^ 
ship  at  Cambridge ;  but  the  publication  of  his  poems  by  subscription,  and  the 
kindness  of  Lord  Hasley,  restored  him  to  easy  circumstances  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.    He  died,  after  a  lingering  illness,  in  1721,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of 
his  age. 

•«  Prior,"  says  Campbell,  «  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  race  of  poets  who  re- 
lied for  ornament  on  scholastic  allusion  and  pagan  machinery;  but  he  used 
them  like  Swift,  more  in  jest  than  earnest,  and  with  good  effect"  His  poetry 
has  the  qualides  of  ease,  fluency,  and  correctness.    We  give  one  specimen: — 

AN   EPITAPH. 

Interr'd  beneath  this  marble  stone 

Lie  sauntering  Jack  and  idle  Joan. 

While  rolling  threescore  years  and  one 

Did  round  this  globe  their  courses  run, 

If  human  things  went  ill  or  well. 

If  changing  empires  rose  or  fell. 

The  morning  past,  the  evening  came, 

And  found  this  couple  still  the  same. 

They  walk'd,  and  eat,  good  folks :  what  then : 

Why  then  they  walked  and  eat  again : 

They  soundly  slept  the  night  away ; 

They  did  just  nothing  all  the  day : 

Nor  sister  either  had  nor  brother ; 

They  seem'd  just  tallied  for  each  other. 

llieir  moral  and  economy 
Most  perfectly  they  made  agree : 
Each  virtue  kept  its  proper  bound. 
Nor  trespass^  on  the  other^s  ground. 
Nor  fiune  nor  censure  they  regarded  • 
They  neither  punished  nor  rewarded. 
He  cared  not  what  the  footman  did ; 
Her  maids  she  neither  praised  nor  chid: 
So  every  servant  took  his  course. 
And,  bad  at  first,  they  all  grew  worse. 
SlothfiU  disorder  filfd  his  stable. 
And  sluttish  plenty  deck'd  her  table. 
Their  beer  was  strong ;  their  wine  was  port ; 
Their  meal  was  large ;  their  grace  was  short 
They  gave  the  poor  the  remnant  meat, 
Just  when  it  grew  not  fit  to  eat 

They  paid  the  church  and  parish  rate, 
And  took,  but  read  not,  the  receipt; 
For  which  they  claimed  their  SuncUy^s  due^ 
Of  slumbering  in  an  upper  pew. 


\ 
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No  man's  defects  sousrht  they  to  know ; 
So  never  marlo  themselves  a  foe. 
No  man's  fi^ood  deeds  did  they  commend ; 
So  never  raised  themselves  a  friend. 
Nor  cherish'd  they  relations  poor, 
That  might  decrease  their  present  store  i 
Nor  barn  nor  house  did  they  repair, 
That  might  oblige  their  future  heir. 

They  neither  added  nor  confout\.'ed  j 
They  neither  wanted  nor  abounded. 
Nor  tear  nor  smilo  did  they  employ 
At  news  of  public  grief  or  joy. 
When  bells  were  rung  and  bonfires  made, 
If  ask'd,  they  ne'er  denied  their  aid : 
Their  jug  was  to  the  ringers  carried, 
Whoever  either  died  or  married. 
Their  billet  at  the  fire  was  found, 
Whoever  was  deposed  or  crown'd. 

Nor  good  nor  bad,  nor  fools  nor  wise; 
They  would  not  learn,  nor  could  advise : 
Without  love,  hatred,  joy,  or  fear. 
They  led— a  kind  of — as  it  were : 
Nor  wish'd  nor  cared,  nor  laughM  nor  cried : 
And  so  they  lived,  and  so  they  died. 


ESTHER  VANHOIVfRIGH.    Died  1721. 

II  accomplished  female  is  the  well-known  "Vanessa"  of  Dean  Swift. 
9  the  following  beautiful  ode  will  give  an  idea  of  her  refined  taste  aud 
f  cultivated  mind,  the  cold,  heartless  manner  in  which  he  treated  her, 
ever  remain  as  a  blot  upon  his  character.* 

ODE    TO    SPRING. 

Hail,  blushing  goddess,  beauteous  Spring  I 
Who,  in  thy  jocund  train,  dost  brirg 
Loves  and  graces,  smiling  hours, 
Balmy  breezes,  fragrant  flowers ; 
Come,  with  tints  of  roseate  hue, 
Nature's  faded  charms  renew. 

Yet  why  should  I  thy  presence  hail  1 
To  me  no  more  the  breathing  gale 
Comes  fraught  with  sweets,  no  more  the  rose 
With  such  transcendent  beauty  blows, 
As  when  Cadenus  blest  the  scene. 
And  shared  with  me  those  joys  serene. 
When,  unpcrceived,  the  lambent  fire 
Of  friendship  kindled  new  desire ; 

Still  listening  to  his  tuneful  tongue,  • 

The  truths  which  angels  might  have  sung 


1  Consult  Scott's,  or  Drake's,  or  SherkUui*!  Lift  of  flwlft. 
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Divine  imprest  tlieir  gentle  sway, 
And  sweetly  stole  my  soul  away. 
My  guide,  instructor,  lover,  fnend, 
Dear  names,  in  one  idea  blend ; 
Oh !  still  corjoin'd,  your  incense  rise, 
And  waft  sweet  odors  to  the  skies. 


LADY  RACHEL  RUSSELL.     1636—1723. 

This  most  admirable  woman  was  the  wife  of  Lord  William  Rnssell,  wb 
was  judicially  murdered,  on  an  alleged  charge  of  treason,  July  21,  1683. 
the  trial  of  her  husband  she  accompanied  him  into  court ;  and  when  he  wnm 
inhumanly  refused  counsel,  and  allowed  only  an  amanuensis,  she  stood  forth, 
as  that  assistant,  and  excited  the  deepest  sympathy  as  well  as  admiratioo  in 
all  who  beheld  her.    After  sentence  was  pronounced  against  him,  she  pro 
mised  him  to  take  care  of  her  own  life,  for  the  sake  of  his  children, — a  pro 
mise  she  religiously  kept,  though  she  survived  him  above  forty  years.     «Hef 
letters,"  says  Burnett,  (*are  written  with  an  elegant  simplicity,  with  truth  and 
nature,  which  can  flow  only  from  the  heart     The  tenderness  and  constancy 
of  her  affection  for  her  murdered  lord,  present  an  image  to  melt  the  souL"* 

A  collection  of  her  letters  between  herself  and  her  correspondents  was  pul^ 
lished  in  1773.    The  following  is 

TO    DR.  FITZWILLIAM." 

I  need  not  tell  you,  good  doctor,  how  little  capable  I  have  been 
of  such  an  exercise  as  this.  You  will  soon  find  how  unfit  I  am 
still  for  it,  since  my  yet  disordered  thoughts  can  oflTer  me  no  other 
than  such  words  as  express  the  deepest  sorrows,  and  confused  as 
my  yet  amazed  mind  is.  But  such  men  as  you,  and  particularly 
one  so  much  my  friend,  will,  I  know,  bear  with  my  weakness, 
and  compassionate  my  distress,  as  you  have  already  done  by  your 
good  letter  and  excellent  prayer.  I  endeavor  to  make  the  best 
use  I  can  of  both  ;  but  I  am  so  evil  and  unworthy  a  creature,  that 
though  1  have  desires,  yet  I  have  no  dispositions,  or  worthiness, 
towards  receiving  comfort.  You,  that  knew  us  both,  and  how  we 
lived,  must  allow  I  have  just  cause  to  bewail  my  loss.  I  know  it 
is  common  with  others  to  lose  a  friend ;  but  to  have  lived  with 
such  a  one,  it  may  be  questioned  how  few  can  glory  in  the  like 
happiness,  so  consequently  lament  the  like  loss.  Who  can  but 
shrink  at  such  a  blow,  till  by  the  mighty  aids  of  his  Holy  Spint, 
we  will  let  the  gift  of  God,  which  he  hath  put  into  our  hearts, 
interpose  ?  That  reason  which  sets  a  measure  to  our  souls  in 
prosperity,  will  then  suggest  many  things  which  we  have  seen 

1  "  I  have  now  before  me  a  Tolume  of  letters  by  the  widow  of  the  beheaded  Lord  ^w^n^  wbldl 
are  ftill  of  the  most  moTlnr  and  Impressive  eloquence."— Abrocr  IFalpok. 

*  A  divine  for  whom  Lady  Russell  had  a  yreat  esteem  and  friendship ;  he  bad  been  "Krlalii  to  mt 
btbcr  as  be  was  afterwards  to  the  Duke  of  York 
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od  heard,  to  moderate  us  in  such  sad  circumstances  as  mine 
lut  alas !  my  understanding  is  clouded,  my  faith  weak,  sense 
;rong,  and  the  devil  busy  to  fill  my  thoughts  with  false  notions, 

ifficulties,  and  doubts  as  of  a  future  condition* of  prayer: 

at  this  I  hope  to  make  matter  of  humiliation,  not  sin.  Lord,  let 
16  understand  the  reason  of  these  dark  and  wounding  provi- 
ences,  that  I  sink  not  under  the  discouragements  of  my  own 
noughts:  I  know  I  have  deserved  my  punishment,  and  will  be 
ilent  under  it ;  but  yet  secretly  my  heart  mourns,  too  sadly,  I 
»r,  and  cannot  be  comforted,  because  I  have  not  the  dear  com- 
anioD  and  sharer  of  all  my  joys  and  sorrows.  I  want  him  to 
dk  with,  to  walk  with,  to  eat  and  sleep  with ;  all  thes3  things 
re  irksome  to  me  now;  the  day  unwelcome,  and  the  night  so 
» ;  all  company  and  meals  I  would  avoid,  if  it  might  be  ;  yet  all 
ib  is,  that  I  enjoy  not  the  world  in  my  own  way,  and  this  sure 
inders  my  comfort ;  when  I  see  my  children  before  me,  I  remem- 
er  the  pleasure  he  took  in  them :  this  makes  my  heart  shrink. 
/an  I  regret  his  quitting  a  lesser  good  for  a  bigger?  Oh!  if  I 
id  steadfastly  believe,  I  could  not  be  dejected ;  for  I  will  not  injure 
ayself  to  say,  I  offer  my  mind  any  inferior  consolation  to  supply 
Ills  loss.  No ;  I  most  willingly  forsake  this  world,  this  vexatious, 
roublesome  world,  in  which  I  have  no  other  business,  but  to  rid 
ly  soul  from  sin,  secure  by  faith  and  a  good  conscience  my 
ternal  interests,  with  patience  and  courage  bear  my  eminent  mis- 
Drtunes,  and  ever  hereafter  be  above  the  smiles  and  frowns  of  it. 
Lnd  when  I  have  done  the  remnant  of  the  work  appointed  me  on 
arth,  then  joyfully  wait  for  the  heavenly  perfection  in  God's  good 
ime,  when  by  his  infinite  mercy  I  may  be  accounted  worthy  to 
nter  into  the  same  place  of  rest  and  repose  where  he  is  gone,  for 

rhom.  only  I  grieve  I  do' fear.     From  that  contemplation 

lUst  come  my  best  support.  Good  doctor,  you  will  think,  as  you 
are  reason,  that  I  set  no  bounds,  when  1  let  myself  loose  to  my 
omplaints;  but  I  will  release  you,  first  fervently  asking  the  con- 
nuance  of  your  prayers  for         Your  infinitely  afflicted, 

But  very  faithful  servant, 

Wobome  Abbey,  R.  RussELL. 

90th  September,  1684. 


GEORGE  SEWELL.    Died  1726. 

Of  the  life  of  tliis  ingenious  i)oot  and  miscellaneous  wntcr  we  know  but 
tUe.  He  was  born  at  Windsor.  After  graduating  at  Cambridge  as  a  baclie- 
)r  in  medicine,  he  went  over  to  Holland,  and  completed  his  medi(;al  educa* 
on  under  the  celebrated  Boerhaave.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  commenced 
ractice  at  Hampstead,  near  London ;  but  not  succeeding  well  in  his  pnn'ession 

1  Two  or  tbrer  worda  torn  off*.  >  A  word  torn  off 

2  C  'M* 
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d  his  attention  to  literary  pursuits.     His  chief  productions  are,  < 

Raleigh,"  a  tragedy,  1719;  "Epistles  to  Mr.  Addison,  on  the  di 

Halifexj"  "Cupid's  Proclamation;"  "A  Vindication  of  the  Eof 

&c.     He  died  at  Hampstead,  in  great  poverty,  February  8,  1726. 

igh  Dr.  Sewell  did  not  write  much,  ho  deserves  to  be  rcmernberec 

lowing  beautiful  and  touching  verses,  "  siiid  to  be  written  ujion  him 

he  was  in  a  consumption." 

VERSES   IN   ANTICIPATION    OF    HIS   OWN    DEATH. 

Why,  Damon,  with  the  forward  day, 

Dost  thou  thy  little  sjK)t  survey, 

From  tree  to  tree,  with  doubtful  cheer, 

Pursue  the  progress  of  the  year. 

What  winds  arise,  what  rains  descend. 
When  tliou  before  that  year  shalt  end  1 

What  do  thy  noontide  walks  avail, 
To  clear  the  leal^  and  pick  the  snail. 
Then  wantonly  to  death  decree 
An  insect  uscfuller  than  tliee  ? 

Thou  and  tlie  worm  are  brotlier-kind. 

As  low,  as  earthy,  and  as  blind. 

Vain  wretch !  canst  tliou  expect  to  see 
The  downy  peach  make  court  to  theet 
Or  that  thy  sense  shall  ever  meet 
The  bean-flower's  deep  embosom 'd  sweet. 

Exhaling  witli  an  evening  blast? 

Thy  evenings  then  will  all  be  past 

Tliy  narrow  pride,  thy  fancied  green, 
(For  vanity's  in  little  seen,) 
All  must  be  left  when  Death  appears, 
In  spite  of  wishes,  groans,  and  tears ; 

Nor  one  of  all  tliy  plants  that  grow, 

But  rosemary,  will  with  thee  go. 


SIR  RICHARD  STEELE.     1071—1729. 

RiCBAKv  Stbblb  was  born  in  Dublin,  1671.     His  father  sent  fa 
rducmted  at  the  Charter-house  in  London,  whence  he  was  removed 
(.V>llege,  Oxford,  1691.     Soon  aAer  leaving  the  university,  he  unfortE 
l>il>cd  a  fondness  for  the  army,  and  entered  himself  as  a  private  in 
guards,  from  which  he  was  soon  promoted  to  the  uflice  of  ensiga 
Hny  position  in  life  is  so  dangerous  to  one's  morals,  as  a  situation  i 
or  navy ;  and  so  it  proved  to  Steele,  who  soon  p hinged  into  tb 
dissipation  and  intemperance;  by  which  he  laid  the  foundatic 
*riisery  and  remorse  during  his  life.     In  1702  he  first  attracted  t) 
Uie  public  as  an  author,  by  tlie  publication  of  "  The  Funeral,  f 
Modt^^  a  comedy  which  was  successfully  acted  in  tliat  year, 
comedies,  "The  Tender  Husband,''  acted  in  1703,  and  "The  I 
1704,  followed  tliis  first  attempt     Tlie  latter  proving  a  failure 
•nined,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  desert  the  stage,  and  projected  the 
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1  periodical  paper.  The  title  of  the  paper,  aa  the  author  obseryes  in  the  first 
lumber,  was  decided  upon  in  lienor  of  the  fair  sex,  and  the  Tatlsr  was 
lliereibre  placed  under  tlieir  jurisdiction.  The  name  of  its  conductor,  Isaac 
BiCKXRSTATP,  was  taken  from  r  previous  publication  of  SwiA.  It  was  com- 
meoced  on  the  12tli  of  April,  1709.  How,  and  how  early,  Addiscm  came  to 
know  the  author,  is  mentioned  in  the  life  of  the  former.  "  If  we  consider  the 
invention  of  Steele,  as  discoverable  in  the  scheme  and  conduct  of  tlie  Tatler , 
if  we  reflect  upon  the  finely  drawn  and  highly  finished  character  of  Bicker- 
naS,  in  his  varied  offices  of  philosopher,  humorist,  astrologer,  and  censor,  the 
rast  number  of  his  own  elegant  and  useful  papers,  and  the  beauty  and  value 
3f  those  which,  through  his  means,  saw  the  light,  we  cannot  hesitate  in  honor- 
ing him  with  the  appellation  or  thx  TATHxm  or  rsRioDiCAL  waiTiire."' 

In  March,  1711,  he  began,  in  coi^unction  with  Addison,  ^The  Spectator,^ 
md  in  1713  <*The  Guardian."  After  the  accession  of  George  L,,  Steele  was 
made,  in  1715,  surveyor  of  the  royal  stables  at  HEunpton  Court,  and  was 
knighted.  The  same  year  he  was  chosen  member  of  parliament  for  Borough- 
bridge  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  high  in  favor  with  the  reigning  powers.  But 
his  good  fortune  did  not  last  long,  and  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  sufiiBred 
much  from  poverty,  caused  in  part  from  his  speculating  in  new  projects, 
one  of  which  was,  to  convey  live  salmon  from  the  coast  of  Ireland  to  the  Lon- 
don market  At  a  great  expense  he  had  a  vessel  constructed  for  the  purpose ; 
bat,  alas !  the  salmon  so  battered  themselves  in  their  passage,  as  to  be  totally 
anfit  for  the  market,  and  poor  Steele  lost  nearly  his  all.  ^  No  friend  of  hu- 
manity,'' says  Dr.  Drake,  <*  can  contemplate  the  situation  of  Steele,  during  the 
tatter  period  of  his  life,  without  sympatliy  and  sorrow.  His  frailties,  the 
origin  of  all  his  rrusfortunes,  were  not  the  offspring  of  vice,  but  merely  owing 
to  habitual  carelessness  and  the  want  of  worldly  prudence.  Compassionate 
in  his  heart,  unbounded  in  his  benevolence,  no  object  of  distress  ever  left  him 
with  a  murmur ;  and  in  the  hour  of  prosperity  he  was  ever  ready,  both  with 
bis  influence  and  his  property,  to  promote  the  views  of  literature  and  science, 
and  to  assist  the  efforts  of  unx^rotcctcd  genius." 

The  last  few  years  of  his  life  he  resided,  by  the  indulgence  of  the  mort- 
pigee,  at  his  seat  at  Llangunnor,  near  Cacrmarthen,  Wales,  where  he  died  on 
the  2 1st  of  September,  1729. 

The  style  of  Steele  is  remarkable  for  its  flowing  ease  and  naturalness,  but 
he  is  often  negligent  and  careless,  and  frequently  ungrammaticaL  It  is  his 
misfortune  that,  being  a  co-laborer  with  Addison  in  the  same  walks  of  litera- 
ture, he  is  constantly  compared  with  him,  and  of  course  must  generally  sufl'cr 
by  the  comparison ;  though  at  times,  when  he  has  written  with  more  than 
usual  care,  he  seems  evidently  to  have  imbibed  a  portion  of  Addisonian  grace. 
But  compared  with  some  of  the  best  of  his  predecessors,  he  appears  in  a  very 
bvorable  light  "He  will  be  found  in  purity  and  simplicity  inferior  to  Tillot- 
KMi ;  to  Temple  in  elegance  and  hannony :  to  Dryden  in  richness,  mellow- 
oess,  and  variety.  To  tlie  two  former,  however,  he  is  equal  in  corrccUicss ; 
Id  the  latter  in  vivacity;  and  with  all  he  is  nearly  on  a  level  as  to  ease  and 
perspicuity."  * 

The  following  extracts  from  his  periodical  papers  will  give  an  idea  of  liiM 
best  manner  and  style  : — 

1  Dn&ke'fl  EMaya,  vol.  L  p.  7f.  B  Ibid.  p.  Ml. 
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THE    DREAM.* 

1  was  ODce  myself  in  agonies  of  grief  that  are  unutterable,  and 
in  so  great  a  distraction  of  mind,  that  I  thought  myself  even  out 
of  the  possibility  of  receiving  comfort.  The  occasion  was  as  fol- 
lows. When  I  was  a  youth  in  a  part  of  the  army  which  was 
then  quartered  at  Dover,  I  fell  in  love  with  an  agreeable  young 
woman,  of  a  good  family  in  those  parts,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  my  addresses  kindly  received,  which  occasioned  the  pe^ 
plexity  I  am  going  to  relate. 

We  were  in  a  calm  evening  diverting  ourselves  upon  the  top  of 
a  cliff  with  the  prospect  of  the  sea,  and  trifling  away  the  time  in 
such  little  fondnesses  as  are  most  ridiculous  to  people  in  business, 
and  most  agreeable  to  those  in  love. 

In  the  midst  of  these  our  innocent  endearments,  she  snatched  a 
paper  of  verses  out  of  my  hand,  and  ran  away  with  them.  I  was 
following  her,  when  on  a  sudden  the  ground,  though  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  sunk  under  her, 
and  threw  her  down  from  so  prodigious  a  height  upon  such  a 
range  of  rocks,  as  would  have  dashed  her  into  ten  thousand  pieces, 
had  her  body  been  made  of  adamant.  It  is  much  easier  for  my 
reader  to  imagine  my  state  of  mind  upon  such  an  occasion,  than 
for  me  to  express  it.  I  said  to  myself.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of 
heaven  to  relieve  me !  when  I  awaked,  equally  transponed  and 
astonished,  to  see  myself  drawn  out  of  an  affliction  which,  the 
very  moment  before,  appeared  to  me  altogether  inextricable. 

The  impressions  of  grief  and  horror  were  so  lively  on  this  oc- 
casion, that  while  they  lasted  they  made  me  more  miserable  than 
I  was  at  the  real  death  of  this  beloved  person,  which  happened  a 
few  months  after,  at  a  time  when  the  match  between  us  was  con- 
cluded ;  inasmuch  as  the  imaginary  death  was  untimely,  and  I 
myself  in  a  sort  an  accessary ;  whereas  her  real  decease  bad  at 
least  these  alleviations,  of  being  natural  and  inevitable. 

The  memory  of  the  dream  1  have  related  still  dwells  so  strongly 
upon  me,  that  I  can  never  read  the  description  of  Dover-cliff  in 
Shakspeare's  tragedy  of  King  Lear,*  without  a  fresh  sense  of  my 

1  *'One  cf  the  flnett  moral  tales,**  observes  Dr.  Benttle,  "  I  ever  read,  Is  an  aocoant  tn  the  TstkT, 
which,  thoucrb  It  has  every  appearance  of  a  real  dream,  comprehends  a  moral  so  snblfme  and  so  late* 
rsstlnf,  that  I  question  whether  any  man  who  attends  to  It  con  ever  fbrget  It;  and  if  he  remenbei^ 
whether  he  can  ecnse  to  be  the  better  for  It.** 

s  •<  Come  on,  sir ;  here's  the  place :— stand  still  I    How  fearftal 
And  dizzy  'tis  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low  I 
The  crows  and  choughs,  Uiat  wing  the  midway  air, 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles.    Half-way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire— dreadful  trade  I 
Metliinks  he  seem*  no  bigger  than  his  head : 
The  fishermen,  that  walk  upon  the  beach, 
Appear  like  mlct> ;  nnri  yon  UA\  anchoring  bark. 
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Bscape.  The  prospect  from  that  place  is  drawn  with  such  proper 
incidents,  that  whoever  can  read  it  without  growing  giddy  must 
baTe  a  good  head,  or  a  very  bad  one.  r.^i^^  ^^  jj,^ 

THE    DEATH   OF   HIS   FATHER. 

The  first  sense  of  sorrow  I  ever  knew  was  upon  the  death  of 
my  &ther,  at  which  time  I  was  not  quite  five  years  of  age ;  but 
was  rather  amazed  at  what  all  the  house  meant,  than  possessed 
with  a  real  understanding  why  nobody  was  willing  to  play  with 
me.  I  remember  I  went  into  the  room  where  his  body  lay,  and 
my  mother  sat  weeping  alone  by  it.  I  had  my  battledore  in  my 
band,  and  fell  a  beating  the  comn,  and  calling  papa  ;  for,  I  know 
not  how,  I  had  some  slight  idea  that  he  weis  locked  up  there.  My 
mother  catched  me  in  her  arms,  and,  transported  beyond  all  pa- 
tience of  the  silent  grief  she  was  before  in,  she  almost  smothered 
me  in  her  embraces ;  and  told  me  in  a  flood  of  tears,  *'  Papa  could 
not  hear  me,  and  would  play  with  me  no  more,  for  they  were 
going  to  put  him  under  ground,  whence  he  could  neve/  come  to 
ua  again."  She  was  a  very  beautiful  woman,  of  a  noble  spirit, 
and  mere  was  a  dignity  in  her  grief  amidst  all  the  wildness  of  hex 
transport ;  which,  methought,  struck  me  with  an  instinct  of  sor- 
row, that  before  I  was  sensible  of  what  it  was  to  grieve,  seized  my 
▼ery  soul,  and  has  made  pity  the  weakness  of  my  heart  ever  since. 
The  mind  in  infancy  is,  methinks,  like  the  body  in  embryo ;  and 
receives  impressions  so  forcible,  that  they  are  as  hard  to  be  re- 
moved by  reason,  as  any  mark,  with  which  a  child  is  bom,  is  to 
be  taken  away  by  any  future  application.  Hence  it  is,  that  good 
nature  in  me  is  no  merit ;  but  having  been  so  frequently  over- 
whelmed with  her  tears  before  I  knew  the  cause  of  my  affliction, 
or  could  draw  defences  from  my  own  judgment,  I  imbibed  com- 
miseration, remorse,  and  an  unmanly  gentleness  of  mind,  which 
has  since  insnared  me  into  ten  thousand  calamities ;  from  whence 
I  can  reap  no  advantage,  except  it  be,  that,  in  such  a  humor  as  I 
am  now  in,  I  can  the  better  indulge  myself  in  the  soilness  of 
humanity,  and  enjoy  that  sweet  anxiety  which  arises  from  tho 
memory  of  past  afflictions.  ^.^i^^  j,o.  m. 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  TRUE  LOVE. 

A  young  gentleman  and  lady  of  ancient  and  honorable  houses 
in  Cornwall  had  from  their  childhood  entertained  for  each  other  a 

DUnlnlsh'd  to  bcr  cock;  *  her  cock,  a  buoy 
Almost  too  amall  for  tight.    The  muraiartng  tnrtt. 
That  on  th*  annnmber'd  Idle  pebbles  chaflea, 
Cannot  be  heard  so  hlffh.    I'll  look  no  nx>re^ 
Lest  my  brain  torn,  and  the  defldent  tif  ht 
Topple  down  headlong." 

*  Her  coekHwat,  the  small  boat  of  a  ship. 
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generous  and  noble  passion,  which  had  been  long  opposed  by  their 
triends,  by  reason  of  the  inequality  of  their  fortunes ;  but  theii 
constancy  to  each  other,  and  obedience  to  those  on  whom  they 
depended,  wrought  so  much  upon  their  relations,  that  these  cele- 
brated lovers  were  at  length  joined  in  marriage.  Soon  after  their 
nuptials,  the  bridegroom  was  obliged  to  go  into  a  foreign  country, 
to  take  care  of  a  considerable  fortune,  which  was  left  him  by  a 
relation,  and  came  very  opportunely  to  improve  their  moderate 
circumstances.  They  received  the  congratulations  of  all  the  coun- 
try on  this  occasion  ;  and  I  remember  it  was  a  common  sentence 
in  every  one's  mouth,  "  You  see  how  faithful  love  is  rewarded.*' 

He  took  this  agreeable  voyage,  and  sent  home  every  post  fresh 
accounts  of  his  success  in  his  affairs  abroad ;  but  at  last,  though 
he  designed  to  return  with  the  next  ship,  he  lamented  in  his  let- 
ters, that  "business  would  detain  him  some  time  longer  from 
home,"  because  he  would  give  himself  the  pleasure  of  an  unex- 
pected arrival. 

The  young  lady,  after  the  heat  of  the  day,  walked  every  even- 
ing on  the  sea-shore,  near  which  she  lived,  with  a  familiar  friend) 
her  husband's  kinswoman ;  and  diverted  herself  with  what  ob- 

i'ects  they  met  there,  or  upon  discourses  of  the  future  methods  of 
ife,  in  the  happy  change  of  their  circumstances.  They  stood 
one  evening  on  the  shore  together  in  a  perfect  tranquillity,  ob- 
serving the  setting  of  the  sun,  the  calm  face  of  the  deep,  and  the 
silent  heaving  of  the  waves,  which  gently  rolled  towards  theni) 
and  broke  at  their  feet ;  when  at  a  distance  her  kinswoman  saw 
something  float  on  the  waters,  which  she  fancied  wns  a  chest; 
and  with  a  smile  told  her,  "She  saw  it  first,  and  if  it  came  ashore 
full  of  jewels,  she  had  a  right  to  it."  They  both  fixed  their  eyes 
upon  it,  and  entertained  themselves  with  the  subject  of  the  wreck, 
the  cousin  still  asserting  her  right ;  but  promising,  "  if  it  was  a 
prize,  to  give  her  a  very  rich  coral  for  her  youngest  child."  Their 
mirth  soon  abated,  when  they  observed,  upon  the  nearer  approach, 
that  it  was  a  human  body.  The  young  lady,  who  had  a  heart  na- 
turally fiUed  with  pity  and  compassion,  made  many  melancholy  re- 
flections on  the  occasion.  "  Who  knows,"  said  she,  "  but  this  man 
may  be  the  only  hope  and  heir  of  a  wealthy  house  ;  the  darling 
of  indulgent  parents,  who  are  now  in  impertinent  mirth,  and 
pleasing  themselves  with  the  thoughts  of  offering  him  a  bride 
they  had  got  ready  for  him  ?  Or,  may  he  not  be  the  master  of  a 
family  that  wholly  depended  upon  his  life  ?  There  may,  for  au^hl 
we  know,  be  half  a  dozen  fatherless  children,  and  a  tender  wife, 
now  exposed  to  poverty  by  his  death.  What  pleasure  might  he 
have  promised  himself  in  the  different  welcome  he  was  to  have 
from  her  and  them  !  But  let  us  go  away  ;  it  is  a  dreadful  sight ! 
J  he  best  office  we  can  do,  is  to  take  care  that  the  poor  man,  who- 
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nr  he  is,  may  be  decently  buried."  She  turned  away,  when  a 
▼e  threw  the  carcass  on  the  shore.  The  kinswoman  immedi- 
ly  shrieked  out,  "  Oh,  my  cousin  !"  and  fell  upon  the  ground. 
le  anbappy  wife  went  to  help  her  friend,  when  she  saw  her 
n  husband  at  her  feet,  and  dropped  in  a  swoon  upon  the  body. 
I  old  woman,  who  had  been  the  gentleman's  nurse,  came  out 
lat  this  time  to  call  the  ladies  to  supper,  and  found  her  child,  as 
9  always  called  him,  dead  on  the  shore,  her  mistress  and  kins- 
man both  lying  dead  by  him.  Her  loud  lamentations,  and  call- 
r  her  younff  master  to  life,  soon  awaked  the  friend  from  her 
nee ;  but  the  wife  was  gone  for  ever.  ,^^1^^  j^^, ,,. 

THE    BLIND   RESTORED   TO   SIGHT. 

While  others  are  busied  in  relations  which  concern  the  interest 
princes,  the  peace  of  nations,  and  revolutions  of  empire ;  I 
ink,  though  these  are  very  great  subjects,  my  theme  of  dis- 
cme  is  sometimes  to  be  of  matters  of  a  yet  higher  consideration. 
le  slow  steps  of  Providence  and  nature,  and  strange  events 
lich  are  brought  about  in  an  instant,  are  what,  as  they  come 
thin  our  view  and  observation,  shall  be  given  to  the  public. 
ich  things  are  not  accompanied  with  show  and  noise,  and  there- 
■e  seldom  draw  the  eyes  of  the  unattentive  part  of  mankind ; 
t  are  very  proper  at  once  to  exercise  our  humanity,  please  our 
Aginations,  and  improve  our  judgments.  It  may  not,  therefore, 
nnuseful  to  relate  many  circumstances,  which  were  observable 
Km  a  late  cure  done  upon  a  young  nobleman  who  was  born 
nd,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  June  last  received  his  sight,  at 
B  age  of  twenty  years,  by  the  operation  of  an  oculist.  This 
ppcned  no  farther  off  than  Newington ;  and  the  work  was  pre- 
xed  for  in  the  following  manner: 

The  operator,  Mr.  Grant,  having  observed  the  eyes  of  his  pa- 
nt, and  convinced  his  friends  and  relations,  among  others  the 
^erend  Mr.  Caswell,  minister  of  the  place,  that  it  was  highly 
ohable  that  he  should  remove  the  obstacle  which  prevented  the 
e  of  his  sight ;  all  his  acquaintance,  who  had  any  regard  for  the 
>ung  man,  or  curiosity  to  be  present  when  one  of  full  age  and 
iderstanding  received  a  new  sense,  assembled  themselves  on 
is  occasion.  Mr.  Caswell,  being  a  gentleman  particularly  curi- 
s,  desired  the  whole  company,  in  case  the  blindness  should  be 
red,  to  keep  silence :  and  let  the  patient  make  his  own  obser- 
tions,  without  the  direction  of  any  thing  he  had  received  by  his 
[ler  senses,  or  the  advantage  of  disccn'ering  his  friends  by  theii 
•ices.  Among  several  others,  the  mother,  brethren,  sisters,  and 
young  gentlewoman  for  whom  he  had  a  passion,  were  present, 
be  work  was  performed  with  great  skill  and  dexterity.  When 
e  patient  first  received  the  dawn  of  light,  there  appeared  such 
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an  ecstasy  in  his  action,  that  he  seemed  ready  to  swoon  away  in 
the  surprise  of  joy  and  wonder.     The  surgeon  stood  before  nim 
with  his  instruments  in  his  hands.   The  young  man  obserredhiin 
from  head  to  foot ;  after  which  he  surveyed  himself  as  carefully, 
and  seemed  to  compare  him  to  himself;  and  observing  both  their 
hands,  seemed  to  think  they  were  exactly  alike,  except  the  instni- 
mcnts,  which  he  took  for  parts  of  his  hands.     When  he  had  con- 
cinued  in  his  amazement  for  some  time,  his  mother  could  not 
longer  bear  the  agitations  of  so  many  passions  as  thronged  upon 
her ;  but  fell  upon  his  neck,  crying  out,  •*  My  son  !  my  son !" 
The  youth  knew  her  voice,  and  could  speak  no  more  tium,  **  Oh 
me  !  are  you  my  mother  ?"  and  fainted.     The  whole  room,  you 
will  easily  conceive,  were  very  aflcctionately  employed  in  reco- 
vering him ;  but,  above  ail,  the  young  gentlewoman  who  loTcd 
him,  and  whom  he  loved,  shrieked  in  the  loudest  manner.     That 
voice  seemed  to  have  a  sudden  efiect  upon  him  as  he  recovered, 
and  he  showed  a  double  curiosity  in  observing  her  as  she  spoke 
and  called  to  him ;  until  at  last  he  broke  out,  **  What  has  been 
done  to  me  ?     Whither  am  I  carried  ?     Is  all  this  about  me,  the 
thing  I  have  heard  so  often  of?    Is  this  the  light  ?   Is  this  seeing! 
Were  you  always  thus  happy  when  you  said  you  were  glad  to 
see  each  other  ?     Where  is  Tom,  who  used  to  lead  me  ?     But  I 
could  now,  methinks,  go  anjrwhere  without  him !"   He  ofiered  to 
move,  but  seemed  afraid  of  every  thing  around  him.    When  they 
saw  his  difficulty,  they  told  him,  "until  he  became  better  ac- 
quainted with  his  new  being,  he  must  let  the  servant  still  lead 
him."     The  boy  was  called  for,  and  presented  to  him.     Mr.  Cas- 
well asked  him,  "  What  sort  of  thing  he  took  Tom  to  be  before  he 
had  seen  him  ?"     He  answered,  "  he  believed  there  was  not  «o 
much  of  him  as  himself;  but  he  fancied  him  the  same  sort  of 
creature."     The  noise  of  this  sudden  change  made  aU  the  neigh- 
borhood throng  to  the  place  where  he  was.    As  he  saw  the  crowd 
thickening,  he  desired  Mr.  Caswell  to  tell  him  how  many  there 
were  in  all  to  be  seen.     The  gentleman,  smiling,  answered  him, 
that  "  it  would  be  very  proper  for  him  to  return  to  his  late  condi- 
tion, and  sufier  his  eyes  to  be  covered,  until  they  had  received 
strength;  for  he  might  remember  well  enough,  that  by  degrees 
he  had  from  little  to  little  come  to  the  strength  he  had  at  present 
in  his  ability  in  walking  and  moving^ :  and  that  it  was  the  same 
thing  with  his  eyes,  which,"  he  said,  "  would  lose  the  power  of 
continuing  to  him  that  wonderful  transport  he  was  now  in,  except 
he  would  be  contented  to  lay  aside  the  use  of  them,  until  they 
were  strong  enough  to  bear  the  light  without  so  much  feeling  as, 
ne  knew,  he  underwent  at  present."     With  much  reluctance  he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  have  his  eyes  bound ;  in  which  condition 
they  kept  him  in  a  dark  room,  until  it  was  proper  to  let  the  organ 
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receive  its  objects  without  further  precaution.  During  the  time 
of  this  darkness,  he  bewailed  himself  in  the  most  distressed  man- 
ner; and  accused  all  his  friends,  complaining  that  ^*some  incan- 
tation had  been  wrought  upon  him,  and  some  strange  magic  used 
to  deceive  him  into  an  opinion  that  he  had  enjoyed  what  they 
called  sight."  He  added,  "  that  the  impressions  then  let  in  upon 
his  soul  would  certainly  distract  him,  if  he  were  not  so  at  that 
present."  At  another  time,  he  would  strive  to  name  the  persons 
he  had  seen  among  the  crowd  after  he  was  couched,  and  would 
pretend  to  speak,  in  perplexed  terms  of  his  own  making,  of 
what  he,  in  that  short  time,  observed.  But  on  the  sixth  instant 
it  was  thought  fit  to  unbind  his  head,  and  the  younj?  woman 
whom  he  loved  was  instructed  to  open  his  eyes  accordingly,  as 
well  to  endear  herself  to  him  by  such  a  circumstance,  as  to  mo- 
derate his  ecstasies  by  the  persuasion  of  a  voice  which  had  so 
much  power  over  him  as  hers  ever  had.  When  this  beloved 
young  woman  began  to  take  off  the  binding  of  his  eyes,  she 
talked  to  him  as  follows  : 

**  Mr.  William,  I  am  now  taking  the  binding  off,  though  when 
I  consider  what  I  am  doing,  I  tremble  with  the  apprehension,  that, 
though  I  have  from  my  very  childhood  loved  you,  dark  as  you 
were,  and  though  you  had  conceived  so  strong  a  love  for  me,  you 
will  find  there  is  such  a  thing  as  beauty,  which  may  ensnare  you 
into  a  thousand  passions  of  which  you  are  now  innocent,  and  take 
you  from  me  for  ever.  But,  before  I  put  myself  to  that  hazard, 
tell  me  in  what  manner  that  love,  you  always  professed  to  me, 
entered  into  your  heart ;  for  its  usual  admission  is  at  the  eyes." 

The  young  man  answered,  "  Dear  Lydia,  if  I  am  to  lose  by 
sight  the  soft  pantings  which  I  have  always  felt  when  I  heard 
your  voice  ;  if  I  am  no  more  to  distinguish  the  step  of  her  I  love 
when  she  approaches  me,  but  to  change  that  sweet  and  frequent 
pleasure  for  such  an  amazement  as  I  knew  the  little  time  I  lately 
saw  ;  or  if  I  am  to  have  any  thing  besides,  which  may  take  from 
me  the  sense  I  have  of  what  appeared  most  pleasing  to  me  at  that 
time,  which  apparition  it  seems  was  you ;  pull  out  these  eyes, 
before  they  lead  me  to  be  ungrateful  to  you,  or  undo  myself.  I 
wished  for  them  but  to  see  you :  pull  them  out,  if  they  are  to 
make  me  forp^t  you." 

Lydia  wa{>  extremely  satisfied  with  these  assurances ;  and 
pleased  herself  with  playing  with  his  perplexities.  In  all  his 
talk  to  her,  he  showed  but  very  faint  ideas  of  any  thing  which 
had  not  been  received  at  the  ears ;  and  closed  his  protestation  to 
her,  by  saying,  that  if  he  were  to  seeValentia  and  Barcelona, 
whom  he  supposed  the  most  esteemed  of  all  women,  by  the  quar 
rel  there  was  about  them,  he  would  never  like  any  but  Lydia. 

2Wbfvllo.M 
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DANIEL  DE  FOE.     1661—1731. 

Dahixl  Dm  Foe,  the  author  of  that  remarkable  book  of  worhl-wide  fe^l^ 
^Robinson  Crusoe,"  was  born  in  London,  1601.     Of  his  youtliful  yean  we 
know  but  little ;  but  that  his  education  was  not  neglected,  and  that  he  applifi      ] 
himself  with  assiduity  to  his  studies,  we  may  fairly  infer  from  his  subsequent      ] 
success  in  the  walks  of  literature.     He  first  engaged  in  trade,  but  alter  a  k^ 
years'  trial  of  it,  he  found  that  tliat  was  not  his  sphere:  his  lively  imagio*' 
lion,  eager  interest  in  politics,  and  fondness  for  literature,  disqualified  him  i^ 
commercial  matters.     In  1700  he  published  his  "True-Born  Englishman,^  » 
pamphlet  in  answer  to  a  libel  on  King  William,  with  which  his  nu^es^  w»» 
well  pleased.     From  that  time  fortli,  he  wrote  with  unwearied  assiduity,  ai»d 
in  1704  first  published  his  "Review,"  a  periodical  paper  written  exclusively 
by  himself,  and  which  he  continued  to  publish  twice  or  three  timet  a  wce^^ 
for  nine  years.     This  resembled,  more  than  any  other  preceding  work,  tW 
Tatler  and  Spectator;  but  borne  down  by  a  rude  mass  of  temporary  and  war 
interesting  matter,  connected  with  the  news  and  politics  of  the  dajr,  it  woa^ 
sunk  into  obUvion. 

AAer  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1714,  tlie  continued  attacks  of  his  poUtir^ 
cal  opponents  so  weighed  u])on  his  mind  and  depressed  his  spirits,  that  hi^ 
health  gave  way,  and  ho  was  for  a  time  dangerously  ill.    When  he  recovered^ 
he  resolved  to  abandon  his  old  field  of  jiolitical  satire  and  invective,  and  tv 
enter  upon  a  new  one ;  and  accordingly  he  put  fortli  the  first  part  of  his  in-^ 
iinitable   **  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,"  which  no  story  has  ever  ex^ 
ceeded  in  popularity.     Tlie  great  success  tliat  attended  this,  induced  him  U^ 
write  a  second  and  a  third  part,  which,  however,  are  very  inferior  to  tfie 
first     The  multitude  of  books  and  pnm])h]ets  which  he  subsequently  pnlK 
lished,  we  have  not  space  to  enumerate.*     Some  of  the  most  popular  of  these 
were,  •»  Tlie  Adventures  of  Captain  Singleton,"  »♦  Tlie  Fortunes  ol  Moll  Flan 
ders,"  «*  The  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,"  "  A  Tour  through  Great  Britain, '  ••  A 
History  of  the  Plague,"  and  "The  true  Relation  of  tlie  Apparition  of  cxie  Mrs. 
Veal,  the  next  Day  afier  her  Death."     The  last  was  afterwards  subiJoiDed  to 
the  editions  of  <*  Drelincourt  on  Death,"  and  made  that  otlierwise  unsaleable 
book  much  sought  afier.     One  of  his  works  had  the  following  curious  title: 
*<  Mars  stript  of  his  armor :  a  lashing  caricature  of  the  habits  and  manners  of 
all  kinds  of  military  men,  written  on  purpose  to  delight  quiet  trades-people^ 
and  cure  their  daughters  of  their  passion  for  red-coats."     He  died  on  the  24th 
of  April,  1731,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 

De  Foe  was  a  very  remarkable  man.  His  power,  as  a  writer,  of  seizing 
and  retaining  a  strong  hold  upon  the  popular  mind,  has  seldom  been  equalled. 
Of  great  originality,  and  of  strung  and  clear  conceptions,  which  he  was  able 
to  embody  in  language  equally  perspicuous  and  forcible,  he  has  the  power  of 
^  lurking  the  handwriting  of  nauire,"  and  of  giving  to  fiction  all  the  appea^ 
Hn(;e  of  reality.  By  a  particularity  and  minuteness  of  description  which  his 
skid  prevents  from  being  tedious,  he  increases  the  probability  of  his  story,  and 

1  ^own4n  glm  the  titles  of  ututftntn  diflferent  works  that  De  Foe  wrote,  and  his  Hat  b  probably 
mconipieta.  "Tbo  feniiay  of  Du  Foe,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  was  aatontohlng.  He  wrote  oa  all 
nocasions  aivl  on  an  snliilecta,  and  aeeminirty  had  Uttle  Ume  tor  preiwraUoD  on  the  siimect  la  hanlt 
but  treated  It  irom  tbr  stores  wbich  his  memory  retained  of  early  reading,  and  snob  htnta  aa  he  bad 
ntiifbt  ap  In  society,  not  one  of  which  neems  to  baye  been  loM  upon  him  *  Bead— an  Intcreatlnf  Ml 
of  Df  Foe  In  Mr  Walter  Scott**  F>x>»c  Worbs. 
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gives  to  its  reatler  a  continually  increasing  interest  i  i  it;  so  tliat  no  author  of 
imaginary  tales  has  impressed  bo  many  persons  with  the  belief  tliat  they  havt* 
been  reading  a  true,  rather  than  a  fictitious  narrative.  Of  that  most  popular, 
delightAilf  and  extraordinary  of  all  his  works,  «*  Robinson  Crusoe,"  which  had 
lost  none  of  its  original  attraction:)  even  at  the  distance  of  half  a  century,  Dr 
Johnaon  observed,  **  Nobody  ever  laid  it  down  vfithout  wittliing  it  wera 
longer." 

ROBINSON    CRUSOE    DISCOVERS   THE    FOOT-PRINT. 

It  happened  one  day  about  noon,  going  towards  my  boat,  I  was 
exceedingly  surprised  with  the  print  of  a  man's  naked  foot  on  ihf 
shore^  which  was  very  plain  to  be  seen  in  the  sand  :  I  stood  like 
one  thunder-struck,  or  as  if  I  had  seen  an  apparition :  I  h'stened. 
I  looked  round  me,  I  could  hear  nothing,  nor  see  any  thing ;  I 
went  up  to  a  rising  ground  to  look  farther :  I  went  up  the  shore. 
and  down  the  shore,  but  it  was  all  one,  I  could  see  no  other  im- 
pression but  that  one  :  I  went  to  it  a^ain  to  see  if  there  were  any 
more^  and  to  observe  if  it  might  not  be  my  fancy ;  but  there  was 
no  room  for  that,  for  there  was  exactly  the  very  print  of  a  foot 
toes,  heel,  and  every  part  of  a  foot.  How  it  came  thither  I  knew 
not,  Dor  could  in  the  least  imagine.  But  aAer  innumerable  flut- 
tering thoughts,  like  a  man  perfectly  confused,  and  out  of  myself. 
I  came  home  to  my  fortification,  not  feeling,  as  we  say,  the  ground 
I  went  on,  but  terrified  to  the  last  degree,  looking  behind  me  at 
every  two  or  three  steps,  mistaking  every  bush  and  tree,  and 
fancying  every  stump  at  a  distance  to  be  a  man  ;  nor  is  it  possible 
to  describe  how  many  various  shapes  an  afiTrighted  imagination 
represented  thin^  to  me  in  ;  how  many  wild  ideas  were  formed 
every  moment  m  my  fancy,  and  what  strange,  unaccountable 
whimsies  came  into  my  thoughts  by  the  way. 

When  I  came  to  my  castle,  for  so  I  think  I  called  it  ever  after 
this,  I  fled  into  it  like  one  pursued ;  whether  I  went  over  by  the 
ladder,  at  first  contrived,  or  went  in  at  the  hole  in  the  rock,  which 
I  called  a  door,  I  cannot  remember ;  for  never  frighted  hare  fled 
to  cover,  or  fox  to  earth,  with  more  terror  of  mind  than  I  to  this 
retreat. 

How  strange  a  cheouer-work  of  Providence  is  the  life  of  man ! 
And  by  what  secret  aifi^ering  springs  are  the  afl'ections  hurried 
abont,  as  differing  circumstances  present !  To-day  we  love  what 
to-morrow  we  hate  ;  to-day  we  seek  what  to-morrow  we  shun  ; 
lo-day  we  desire  what  to-morrow  we  fear ;  nay,  even  tremble  at 
the  apprehensions  of.  This  was  exemplified  in  me  at  this  time 
in  the  most  lively  manner  imaginable ;  for  I,  whose  only  aflliciion 
was,  that  I  seemed  banished  from  human  society,  that  I  was  alone, 
circumscribed  by  the  boundless  ocean,  cut  ofifirom  mankind,  and 
condemned  to  what  I  call  a  silent  life ;  that  I  was  as  one  whom 
Heaven  thought  not  worthy  to  be  numbered  among  the  living,  oi 
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to  appear  among  the  rest  of  his  creatures  ;  that  to  have  seen  one 
of  my  own  species  would  have  seemed  lo  me  a  raising  me  from 
death  to  life,  and  the  greatest  blessing  that  Heaven  itself,  next  to 
the  supreme  blessing  of  salvation,  could  bestow ;  I  say,  that  I 
should  now  tremble  ^at  the  very  apprehensions  of  seeing  a  man, 
and  was  ready  to  sink  into  the  ground,  at  but  the  shadow,  or  silent 
appearance  of  a  man's  having  set  his  foot  on  the  island  ! 

Such  is  the  uneven  state  of  human  life ;  and  it  afforded  roe  a 
great  many  curious  speculations  afterwards,  when  I  had  a  little 
recovered  my  first  surprise.    I  considered  that  this  was  the  station 
of  hfe  the  infinitely  wise  and  good  providence  of  God  had  dete^ 
mined  for  me ;  that  as  I  could  not  foresee  what  the  ends  of  divine 
wisdom  might  be  in  all  this,  so  I  was  not  to  dispute  his  soye- 
reignty,  who,  as  I  was  his  creature,  had  an  undoubted  right  by 
creation  to  govern  and  dispose  of  me  absolutely  as  he  thought  fit ; 
and  who,  as  I  was  a  creature  who  had  offended  him,  had  likewise 
a  judicial  right  to  condemn  me  to  what  punishment  he  thought  fit, 
and  that  it  was  my  part  to  submit  to  bear  his  indignation,  because 
I  had  sinned  against  him. 

I  then  reflected,  that  God,  who  was  not  only  righteous,  but 
omnipotent,  as  ho  had  thought  fit  thus  to  punish  and  afflict  me,  so 
he  was  able  to  deliver  mc ;  that  if  he  did  not  think  fit  to  do  it,  it 
was  my  unquestioned  duty  to  resign  myself  absolutely  and  entirely 
to  his  will :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  my  duty  also  to  hope 
in  him,  pray  to  him,  and  quietly  to  attend  the  dictates  and  direc- 
tions of  his  daily  providence. 

These  thoughts  took  me  up  many  hours,  days,  nay,  I  may  say, 
weeks  and  months ;  and  one  particular  oflect  of  my  cogitations  on 
this  occasion  I  cannot  omit ;  viz.,  one  morning  early,  lying  in  my 
bed,  and  filled  with  thoughts  about  my  danger  from  the  appear- 
ance of  savages,  I  found  it  discomposed  me  very  much ;  upon 
which  those  words  of  the  Scripture  came  into  my  thoughts.  Call 
won  me  in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  J  will  deliver  thee^  and  thou 
shcdt  glorify  me. 

Upon  this,  rising  cheerfully  out  of  my  bed,  my  heart  was  not 
only  comforted,  but  I  was  g^uided  and  encouraged  to  pray  earnestly 
to  God  for  deliverance.  When  I  had  done  praying,  I  took  up  my 
Bible,  and,  opening  it  to  read,  the  first  words  that  presented 
to  me,  were,  fVait  on  the  Lord,  and  be  of  good  courage,  and 
he  shaU  strengthen  thy  heart :  Wait,  I  say,  on  the  Lord*  It 
is  impossible  to  express  the  comfort  this  gave  me ;  and  in  return, 
I  thankfully  laid  down  the  book,  and  was  no  more  sad,  at  least, 
nut  on  that  occasion. 

In  the  middle  of  these  cogitations,  apprehensions,  and  reflec- 
tions, it  came  into  my  thoughts  one  day,  that  all  this  might  be  a 
mere  chimera  of  my  own,  and  that  this  foot  might  be  the  print  of 
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ly  own  foot,  when  I  came  on  shore  from  my  boat :  this  cheered 
le  up  a  little  too,  and  I  began  to  persuade  myself  it  was  ail 
delusion;  that  it  \%as  nothing  else  but  my  own  foot;  and  why 
light  not  I  come  that  way  from  the  boat,  as  well  as  I  was  going 
lat  way  to  the  boat !  Again,  I  considered  also,  that  I  could  by 
o  means  tell  for  certain  where  I  had  trod,  and  where  I  had  not ; 
nd  that  if  at  last  this  was  only  the  print  of  my  own  foot,  I  had 
layed  the  part  of  those  fools,  who  strive  to  make  stories  of  spec- 
■68  and  apparitions,  and  then  are  themselves  frighted  at  them 
lore  than  anybody  else. 

Now  I  began  to  take  courage,  and  to  peep  abroad  aeain  ;  for  I 
ad  not  stirred  out  of  my  castle  for  three  days  and  nights,  so  that 
began  to  starve  for  provision ;  for  I  had  little  or  nothing  within 
oors,  but  some  barley-cakes  and  water.  Then  I  knew  that  my 
oats  wanted  to  be  milked  too,  which  usually  was  my  evening 
iversion ;  and  the  poor  creatures  were  in  great  pain  and  incon- 
enience  for  want  of  it ;  and  indeed  it  almost  spoiled  some  of  them, 
nd  almost  dried  up  their  milk. 

Heartening  myself,  therefore,  with  the  belief,  that  this  was  no- 
bing  but  the  print  of  one  of  my  own  feet,  (and  sol  might  be  truly 
aid  to  start  at  my  own  shadow,^  I  began  to  go  abroad  again,  and 
ront  to  my  country-house  to  milk  my  flock ;  but  to  see  with  what 
sar  I  went  forward,  how  often  I  looked  behind  me,  how  I  was 
eady,  every  now  and  then,  to  lay  down  my  basket,  and  run  for 
ay  fife ;  it  would  have  made  any  one  have  thought  I  was  haunted 
nth  an  evil  conscience,  or  that  I  had  been  lately  most  terribly 
righted  ;  and  so  indeed  I  had. 

However,  as  I  went  down  thus  two  or  three  days,  and  having 
ecn  nothing,  I  began  to  be  a  little  bolder,  and  to  think  there  was 
eally  nothing  in  it  but  my  own  imagination.  But  I  could  not  per- 
uade  myself  fully  of  this,  till  I  should  go  down  to  the  shore  again, 
nd  see  this  print  of  a  foot,  and  measure  it  by  my  own,  and  see  if 
bere  was  any  similitude  or  fitness,  that  I  might  be  assured  it  was 
ny  own  foot.  But  when  I  came  to  the  place  first,  it  appeared 
Tidently  to  me,  that  when  I  laid  up  my  boat,  I  could  not  possibly 
e  on  shore  anywhere  thereabouts.  Secondly,  when  I  came  to 
leasure  the  mark  with  my  own  foot,  I  found  my  foot  not  so  large 
y  a  great  deal.  Both  these  things  filled  my  head  with  new  ima- 
finations,  and  gave  me  the  vapors  again  to  the  highest  degree ; 
o  that  I  shook  with  cold,  like  one  in  an  ague ;  and  I  went  home 
gain,  filled  with  the  behef,  that  some  man  or  men  had  been  on 
bore  there ;  or,  in  short,  that  the  island  was  inhabited,  and  I 
night  be  surprised  before  I  was  aware ;  and  what  course  to  take 
fir  my  security,  I  knew  not.  O  what  ridiculous  resolutions  men 
like,  when  possessed  with  fear !  It  deprives  them  of  the  use  of 
hose  means  which  reason  offers  for  their  relief. 

35* 
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JOHN  GAY.     1688—1732. 

JoHir  Gat,  descended  from  a  respectable  family  in  Devonshire^  was  born 
in  1688,  the  year  of  the  "glorious  Revolution."  WLcn  young  he  vna  put 
apprentice  to  a  silk-mercer  in  London ;  but  having  imbibed  a  taste  fbr  poetry 
and  classical  literature,  his  indentures  were  cheerfully  cancelled  by  his  ma» 
ter,  and  a  poem,  entitled  "  Rural  Sports,"  which  he  soon  published  and  dedi- 
cated to  Pope,  obtained  the  sincere  and  lasting  friendship  of  that  poet  Bf 
him  Gay  was  introduced  to  that  brilliant  circle  of  wits,  of  which  Pope  was  the 
centre,  and  of  it  he  ever  continued  the  favorite.  In  1712  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  Duchess  of  Monmouth,  which  situation  left  him  at  full  liberty 
to  indulge  his  taste  fbr  elegant  literature.  Soon  after,  he  published  his  "  Tri- 
via, or  the  Art  of  Walking  the  Streets  of  London,"  «  a  fine  specimen,"  says 
Dr.  Drake,  "  of  that  species  of  burlesque,  in  which  elevated  language  is  em* 
ployed  in  the  detail  of  trifling,  mean,  or  ludicrous  circumstances."  He  then 
entered  the  walks  of  dramatic  literature,  but  without  any  success,  until,  ia 
1727,  he  published  his  "Beggar's  Opera,"  designed  to  ridicule  the  Itsli&o 
opera,  and  to  satirize  the  court  He  offered  it  to  Rich,  the  manager  of  Drory* 
Lane  Theatre,  and  such  was  its  great  popularity,  tliat  it  was  humorously  re* 
marked  that  this  opera  had  made  Gay  rkh,  and  Rich  gay. 

But  the  most  finished  productions  of  our  poet,  and  those  to  which  he  will 
owe  his  reputation  with  posterity,  are  his  "  Fables," — ^tlie  finest  in  the  langusge. 
They  are  written  witli  great  spirit  and  vivacity ;  the  versification  is  generally 
smooth  and  flowing ;  the  descriptions  happy  and  appropriate,  and  the  moral 
designed  to  be  conveyed  is,  for  the  most  part,  impressive  and  instructive. 
Besides  these,  he  was  the  author  of  the  "  Fan,"  a  mythological  fiction ;  of 
"Dione,"  a  pastoral  drama;  of  "Achilles,"  an  opera,  and  many  songs  and 
ballads.    The  publication  of  these  various  works  placed  him  in  easy  circum* 
stances  as  to  fortune ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  released  from  pecuniary  anxietyi 
than  his  health  began  to  decline ;  and  he  was  at  length  seized  with  an  in* 
flammatory  disease,  which  carried  him  off  in  three  days,  and  be  expired  on 
the  4th  of  December,  1732,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.    He  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  handsome  monument  was  erected  to  his  me- 
mory, for  which  Pope  wrote  an  inscription. 

Few  men  were  more  beloved  by  tliosc  who  intimately  knew  him  than  Gay. 
His  moral  character  was  excellent,  his  temper  peculiarly  sweet  and  engaging, 
but  he  possessed  a  simplicity  of  manner  and  character  which,  though  it  en- 
deared him  to  his  friends,  rendered  him  very  unfit  for  the  general  busineM 
of  life.  The  two  first  lines  of  the  epitaph  of  Pope  most  truthfully  character 
ize  him : — 

"  Of  manners  gentle,  of  afltetlons  mUd ; 
In  wtt,  a  totm ;  slmpUcitx,  a  dilld.** 

THE   BULL   AND   THE    MASTIFF. 

Seek  you  to  train  your  favorite  boy? 
Each  caution,  every  care  employ ; 
And,  ere  you  venture  to  confide. 
Let  his  preceptor's  heart  be  tried : 
Weigh  well  his  manners,  life,  and  scope ; 
On  these  depends  tliy  future  hope. 
As  on  a  time,  in  peaceful  reign, 
A  Bull  enjoy *d  the  flowery  plain, 
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A  Mastiff  pa».s'(l ;  inflamed  with  ire, 

His  eycbnlla  shot  indijjnaut  fire. 

He  fbam'd,  he  mged  with  thirst  of  blood. 

Spurning  the  ground,  the  monarch  stood^ 
And  roar'd  aloud :  "  Suspend  the  fight ; 
In  a  whole  skin  go  sleep  to>night : 
Or  tell  me,  ere  the  battle  rage, 
What  wrongs  provoke  thee  to  engage  1 
Is  it  ambition  fires  thy  breast, 
Or  avarice,  that  ne'er  can  rest? 
From  these  alone  ni\justly  springs 
The  world-destroying  wrath  of  kings." 

The  surly  Mastiff  thus  returns : 
"  Within  my  bosom  glory  bums. 
Like  heroes  of  eternal  name, 
Whom  poets  sing,  I  fight  for  fame. 
The  butcher's  spirit-stirring  mind 
To  daily  war  my  youth  inclined ; 
He  train'd  me  to  heroic  deed, 
Taught  me  to  conquer,  or  to  bleed.'* 

"  Cursed  Dog,"  the  Bull  replied,  "  no  more 
I  wonder  at  thy  thirst  of  gore ; 
For  thou  (beneath  a  butcher  train'd, 
Whose  hands  with  cruelty  are  stain *d. 
His  daily  murders  in  thy  view) 
Must,  like  thy  tutor,  blood  pursue. 
Take,  then,  tliy  fate."     With  goring  woun<l 
At  once  he  liAs  liim  from  the  ground : 
Alof\  the  sprawling  hero  flies, 
Mangled  he  fiiils,  he  howls,  and  dies. 

THE    HARE    AND   MANY    FRIENDS. 

Friendship,  like  love,  is  but  a  name. 
Unless  to  one  you  stint  the  flame. 
The  child,  whom  many  fathers  share, 
Hatli  seldom  known  a  father's  care. 
'Tis  thus  in  frienilsliips;  who  depend 
On  many,  rarely  find  a  friend. 

A  Hare,  who,  in  a  civil  way. 
Complied  with  every  thing,  like  Gay, 
Was  known  by  all  the  bestial  train 
Who  haunt  the  wood,  or  graze  tlio  plain ; 
Her  care  was  never  to  oflfend ; 
And  every  creature  was  her  friend. 

As  forth  she  went  at  early  dawn, 
To  taste  the  dew-besprinkled  lawn. 
Behind  she  hears  the  hunter's  cries, 
And  from  the  deep-mouth'd  thunder  flie*. 
She  starts,  she  stops,  she  pants  for  breath 
She  hears  the  near  advance  of  death ; 
She  doubles,  to  mislead  the  hound, 
And  measures  back  her  mazy  round  ; 
Till,  fainting  in  the  public  way. 
Half-dead  with  fear,  she  gasping  lay. 
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What  transport  in  her  bcMHMn  g^ew, 
When  first  the  Horse  appear 'd  in  view ! 

"  Let  me,"  says  she,  "  your  baek  ascend. 
And  owe  my  safety  to  a  friend. 
You  know  my  feet  l>etray  my  flight : 
To  friendship  every  burden's  lijj:ht." 

The  horse  replied,  "  Poor  honest  Puss, 
It  grieves  my  heart  to  see  tliee  thus: 
Be  comforted,  relief  is  near. 
For  all  your  friends  are  in  the  rear." 

She  next  the  stately  Bull  implored ; 
And  thus  replied  the  mighty  lord : 
**  Since  every  beast  alive  can  tell 
That  I  sincerely  wish  you  well, 
I  may,  without  offence,  pretend 
To  take  the  freedom  of  a  friend. 
To  leave  you  thus  might  seem  unkind ; 
But,  see,  the  Gkmt  is  just  behind." 

The  Goat  remark'd,  "  her  pulse  was  high, 
Her  languid  head,  her  heavy  eye : 
My  back,"  says  he,  "  may  do  you  harm ; 
The  Sheep's  at  hand,  and  wool  is  warm." 

The  sheep  was  feeble,  and  complain'd 
**  His  sides  a  load  of  wool  sustained ; 
Said  he  was  slow,  confessed  his  fears ; 
For  hounds  eat  sheep  as  well  as  hares." 

She  now  the  trotting  calf  add ress'd, 
To  save  from  death  a  friend  distress'd. 

"  Shall  I,"  says  he,  "of  tender  age, 
In  this  important  care  engage  t 
Older  and  abler  pass'd  you  by ; 
How  strong  are  those !  how  weak  am  1 1 
Should  I  presume  to  bear  you  hence, 
Those  fViends  of  mine  may  take  offence. 
Excuse  me,  then;  you  know  my  heart; 
But  dearest  friends,  alas !  must  part. 
How  shall  we  all  lament  1    Adieu ; 
For  see  the  hounds  are  just  in  view." 

Gay  wrote  but  little  prose,  except  letters.  He  was  too  lazy  to  be  a  vols- 
minous  correspondent,  but  his  style  is  easy,  namral,  and  amusing.  He  had 
accompanied  Pope  to  the  seat  of  Lord  Harcourt  in  Oxfordshire ;  and  during 
his  visit  a  violent  thunder-storm  occurred,  the  fatal  effects  of  which  upon  two 
persons  he  gives  in  the  following  beautiful  and  affecting  letter: — 

THE    yiLLAOE    LOVERS. 

Stanton  Harcourt,  Aug.  19,  1718. 

The  only  news  that  you  can  expect  to  have  from  me  here  w 
news  from  heaven,  for  I  am  quite  out  of  the  world  ;  and  there  is 
scarce  any  thing  can  reach  me  except  the  voice  of  thunder,  which 
undoubtedly  you  have  heard  too.  We  have  read  in  old  authors  of 
high  towers  levelled  by  it  to  the  ground,  while  the  humbler  valleys 
have  escaped :  the  only  thing  tlutt  is  proof  against  it  is  the  Jaurel 
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which)  however,  I  take  to  be  no  great  security  to  the  brains  of 
modem  authors.  But  to  let  you  see  that  the  contrary  to  this  of\en 
happens,  I  must  acauaint  you,  that  the  highest  and  most  extrava- 
gant heap  of  towers  m  the  universe  which  is  in  this  neighborhood, 
stands  still  undefaced,  while  a  cock  of  barley  in  our  next  field  has 
been  consumed  to  ashes.  Would  to  Grod  that  this  heap  of  barley 
had  been  all  that  perished!  for,  unhappily, beneath  this  little  shel- 
ter sat  two  much  more  constant  lovers  than  ever  were  found  in 
romance  under  the  shade  of  a  beech-tree.  John  Hewet  was  a 
well-set  man,  of  about  five-and-twenty ;  Sarah  Drew  might  be 
rather  called  comely  than  beautiful,  and  was  about  the  same  age. 
They  had  passed  through  the  various  labors  of  the  year  together, 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction :  if  she  milked,  it  was  his  morning 
and  evening  care  to  bring  the  cows  to  her  hand  ;  it  was  but  last 
fiur  that  he  bought  her  a  present  of  green  silk  for  her  straw  hat ; 
and  the  posie  on  her  silver  ring  was  of  his  choosing.  Their  love 
was  the  talk  of  the  whole  neighborhood.  It  was  that  very  morn- 
ing that  he  had  obtained  the  consent  of  her  parents ;  and  it  was 
but  till  the  next  week  that  they  were  to  wait  to  be  happy.  Per- 
haps, in  the  intervals  of  their  work,  they  were  now  talking  of  the 
wedding-clothes ;  and  John  was  suiting  several  sorts  of  poppies 
and  field-flowers  to  her  complexion,  to  choose  her  a  knot  for  the 
wedding-day.  While  they  were  thus  busied,  (it  was  on  the  last 
of  July,  between  two  and  three  in  the  afternoon,)  the  clouds  grew 
black,  and  such  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  ensued,  that  all 
the  laborers  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  what  shelter  the  trees 
and  hedges  afforded.  Samh  was  frightened,  and  fell  down  in  a 
swoon  on  a  heap  of  barley.  John,  who  never  separated  from  her, 
sat  down  by  her  side,  having  raked  together  two  or  three  heaps, 
the  better  to  secure  her  from  the  storm.  Immediately  there  was 
heard  so  loud  a  crack,  as  if  heaven  had  split  asunder :  every  one 
was  now  sohcitous  for  the  safety  of  his  neighbor,  and  called  to  one 
another  throughout  the  field :  no  answer  being  returned  to  those 
who  called  to  our  lovers,  they  stepped  to  the  place  where  they 
lay;  they  perceived  the  barley  all  in  a  smoke,  and  then  spied  this 
faithful  pair:  John  with  one  arm  about  Sarah's  neck,  and  the 
other  held  over  her,  as  to  screen  her  from  the  lightning.  They 
were  struck  dead,  and  stiffened  in  this  tender  posture.  Sarah's 
left  eyebrow  was  singed,  and  there  appeared  a  black  spot  on  her 
breast :  her  lover  was  all  over  black,  but  not  the  least  signs  of  life 
were  found  in  either.  Attended  by  their  melancholy  companions, 
they  were  conveyed  to  the  town,  and  the  next  day  were  interred 
in  Stanton  Harcourt  church-yard.  My  Lord  Harcourt,  at  Mr. 
Pope's  and  my  request,  has  caused  a  stone  to  be  placed  over  them, 
upon  condition  that  we  furnished  the  epitaph,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 
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When  eastern  lovers  feed  the  funeral  fire, 
On  the  same  pile  the  faithful  pair  expire : 
Here  pitying  Heaven  that  virtue  mutual  found, 
And  blasted  both  tliat  it  might  neither  wound. 
Hearts  so  sincere,  the  Almighty  saw  well  pleased, 
Sent  his  own  lightning,  and  the  victims  seized. 

But  my  Lord  is  apprehensive  the  country  people  will  not  under- 
stand this ;  and  Mr.  Pope  says  he'll  make  one  with  something 
of  Scripture  in  it,  and  wuh  as  little  of  poetry  as  Hopkins  and 
Stemhold.  Yours,  &c. 


BARTON  BOOTH.     1681—1733. 


Bartov  Booth,  though  known  in  his  day  chiefly  as  an  actor,  deservei  * 
notice  in  tliis  work  for  his  very  beautiful  song,  entitled, 

SWEET   ARB    THE    CHARMS   OF    HER   I   LOVE. 

Sweet  are  th^  charms  of  her  I  love. 

More  fragrant  than  the  damask  rose, 
Soft  as  the  down  of  turtle-dove, 

Gentle  as  air  when  Zephyr  blows, 
Refreshing  as  descending  rains 
To  sunburnt  climes  and  thirsty  plains. 

True  as  the  needle  to  the  pole. 

Or  as  the  dial  to  the  sun ; 
Constant  as  gliding  waters  roll, 

Whose  swelling  tides  obey  tlie  moon ; 
From  every  other  charmer  free. 
My  life  and  love  shall  follow  tiiee. 

The  lamb  the  flowery  tliyme  devours. 

The  dam  the  tender  kid  pursues ; 
Sweet  Philomel,  in  shady  bowers 

Of  verdant  spring,  her  note  renews ; 
^11  follow  wliat  they  most  admire. 
As  I  pursue  my  soul's  desire. 

Nature  must  change  her  beauteous  face, 

And  vary  as  tlie  seasons  rise ; 
As  winter  to  the  spring  gives  place. 

Summer  tli'  approach  of  autumn  flies: 
^o  cliange  on  love  the  seasons  bring. 
Love  only  knows  perpetual  spring. 

Devouring  Time,  with  steaUng  pace. 

Makes  lofty  oaks  and  cedars  bow ; 
And  marble  towers,  and  gates  of  brass, 

In  his  rude  march  he  levels  low : 
But  Time,  destroying  far  and  wide, 
Love  from  the  soul  can  ne'er  divide. 

Death  only,  with  liis  cruel  dart, 

The  gentle  godhead  can  remove ; 
And  drive  him  from  tlie  blee<ling  heart 

To  mingle  with  the  bltsjs'd  above, 
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VVljere,  known  to  all  his  kindred  train, 
ilo  fint'.s  a  hu>tirig  rest  from  pain. 

I-ove,  and  his  sister  fair,  the  Soul, 

Tvin-born,  from  heaven  tc^ether  came : 

Love  will  the  universe  control, 

Wlien  dying  seasons  lose  their  name ; 

Divine  abodes  shall  own  his  power 

When  time  and  death  shall  be  no  more. 


JOHN  ARBUTHNOT.    Died  1735. 


JoHsr  ARBUTHiroTf  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  church  of  Scot. 
I<Uid,  -was  bom  at  Arbuthnotf  near  Montrose,  not  long  aHer  the  Restoration. 
Having  at  a  proper  age  entered  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  he  applied  him- 
self Mrith  diligence  to  his  studies.     AAer  taking  his  doctor's  degree  in  medi 
cine,   he  resolved  to  push  his  fortunes  in  Lonrlon.     He  began  by  teaching 
t&athematics  as  a  means  of  subsistence ;  and  in  1697  he  published  ^'  An  Exa- 
mination of  Dr.  Woodward  8  Account  of  the  Deluge."     This  was  considered 
a  very  learned  performance,  in  the  then  infancy  of  geology ;  and  his  practice 
increasing  with  his  profession,  he  became  known  to  the  most  celebrated  men 
of  his  day,  and  was,  in  1704,  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,     llie  in- 
timate friend  and  associate  of  Pope,  Swift,  Gay,  Additon,  Parnell,  and  other 
leading  minds  of  that  bright  period  of  English  literature,  he  was  inferior  to 
neitlier  in  learning  or  in  wit,  while  in  tlie  versatility  of  his  powers  he  was 
decidedly  pre-eminent 

In  1714  ihe  celebrated  *»Scriblerus  Club"  was  formed,  consisting  of  rr^^t  of 
the  greatest  wits  and  statesmen  of  the  times.  In  this  brilliant  collection  of 
learning  and  genius,  no  one  was  better  qualified  than  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  both  in 
point  of  wit  and  erudition,  to  promote  the  object  of  the  society,  which  was  » to 
ridicule  all  the  false  tastes  in  learning  under  the  character  of  a  man  of  capa- 
city enough,  that  had  dipped  into  every  art  and  science,  but  injudiciously  in 
each."  One  of  the  productions  of  this  club  was  ilie  "  Memoirs  of  Murtinus 
Scriblerus,"  written  conjointly  by  Pope,  Swift,  and  Arbuthnot,  though  the  latter 
doubtless  wrote  the  greater  part  of  it  It  is  a  severe  satire  upon  the  follies  of 
mankind ;  and  for  keen  wit,  cutting  sarcasm,  and  genuine  humor,  has  not, 
perhaps,  its  superior  in  the  language;  but  disfigured, as  it  occasionally  i$,  l>y 
a  coarseness  and  vulgarity  which  the  manners  of  the  age  readily  tolerated  i« 
is  now  but  little  read. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  died  on  the  27th  February,  1735.  As  a  wit  and  a  schohii 
the  character  in  which  he  is  best  known  to  us,  ho  may  be  justly  ranked  arnon^' 
the  most  eminent  men  of  an  age  distinguished  by  a  high  cultivation  of  intel- 
lect and  an  almost  exuberant  display  of  wit  and  genius.  "  His  good  momis,* 
Pope  used  to  say,  **  were  equal  to  any  man's,  but  his  wit  and  humor  su])crirn 
to  all  mankind."  «He  has  more  wit  than  we  all  have,"  said  Dean  Swift  k 
a  lady,  '^and  his  humanity  is  equal  to  his  wit"  In  addition  to  these  brilliant 
qualities,  the  higher  praise  of  benevolence  and  goodness  is  most  deservedly 
due  to  him.  His  warmth  of  heart  and  cheerfulness  of  temper  rendered  him 
much  beloved  by  his  family  and  friends,  towards  whom  he  displayed  iht 
most  constant  ailection  and  attachment' 
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Among  the  miscellaneous  writings  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot  there  is  a  short  poenii 
which,  notwith star) ding  its  faults  in  metre,  and  occasional  harshness,  **  may 
fairly  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  noblest  philosophical  poems  in  the  languagft 
It  id  marked  by  a  conciseness  and  strength  in  the  argument,  a  grandeur  of 
tliought,  a  force  and  propriety  of  language,  a  fine  discrimination,  and  a  vigor* 
ous  grasp  of  mind,  together  with  sound  principles  and  pious  sentiments,  that 
are  not  often  combined  witliin  tlie  same  limits."  * 

KNOW    YOURSELF. 

What  am  1 1  how  pnxluced  1  and  for  what  end  1 
Whence  drew  I  being  ?  to  what  period  tend  ? 
Am  I  tlie  abandoned  orphan  of  blind  cliance  ? 
Dropt  by  wild  atoms  in  disordered  dance  ? 
Or  from  an  endless  chain  of  causes  wrought? 
And  of  unthinking  substance  bom  with  thought : 
By  motion  which  began  without  a  cause, 
Supremely  wise,  without  design  or  laws? 
Am  I  but  what  I  seem,  mere  iiesh  and  blood ; 
A  branching  channel,  with  a  mazy  flood  ? 
llie  purple  stream  that  through  my  vessels  glides, 
Dull  and  unconscious  flows  like  common  tides : 
Tlie  pipes  through  which  tlie  circling  juices  stray, 
Are  not  tliat  thinking  I,  no  more  than  they : 
This  frame  compacted  with  transcendent  skill, 
Of  moving  joints  obedient  to  my  will. 
Nursed  from  the  fruitful  glebe,  like  yonder  tree, 
Waxes  and  wastes ;  I  call  it  mine,  not  me : 
New  matter  still  the  mouldering  mass  sustains, 
The  mansion  changed,  the  tenant  still  remains : 
And  from  the  fleeting  stream,  repair'd  by  food. 
Distinct,  as  is  tlie  swimmer  from  the  flood. 
What  am  I  tlien  ?  sure,  of  a  nobler  birth. 
By  parents'  right  I  own,  as  mother,  earth ; 
But  claim  superior  Uneage  by  my  Sirs, 
Who  warm'd  tir  unthinking  clod  with  heavenly  fire : 
Essence  divine,  with  lifeless  clay  allay 'd, 
By  double  namre,  double  instinct  sway'd ; 
With  look  erect,  I  dart  my  longing  eye, 
Seem  wing'd  to  part,  and  gain  my  native  sky ; 
I  strive  to  mount,  but  strive,  alas  1  in  vain, 
Tied  to  this  massy  globe  with  magic  chain. 
Now  with  swiil  thought  I  range  from  pole  to  pole, 
View  worlds  around  their  flaming  centres  roll : 
What  steady  powers  tlieir  endless  motions  guide, 
Through  the  same  trackless  paths  of  boundless  void ! 
I  trace  the  blazing  comet's  fiery  trail. 
And  weigh  the  whirling  planets  in  a  scale : 
These  godlike  tliought^  while  eager  I  pursue 
Some  glittering  tirlfle  offer'd  to  my  view, 
A  gnat,  an  insect  of  the  meanest  kind. 
Erase  the  new-born  image  from  my  mind ; 
Some  beastly  want,  craving,  importunate, 
Vil6  as  the  grinning  mastifl*  at  my  gate. 


I  "  The  Friend,"  I.  a«l. 
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Calls  off  from  heavenly  truth  this  reasoning  me, 

And  tells  me,  I'm  a  brute  as  much  as  he. 

If  on  sublimer  wings  of  love  and  praise, 

My  soul  above  the  starry  vault  I  raise. 

Lured  by  some  vain  conceit,  or  shameful  lust, 

I  flag,  I  drop,  and  flutter  in  the  dust 

The  towering  lark  thus  from  her  lofty  strain 

Stoops  to  an  emmet,  or  a  barley  grain. 

By  adverse  gusts  of  jarring  instincts  tust, 

I  rove  to  one,  now  to  the  other  coast ; 

To  bliss  unknown  my  lofty  soul  aspires, 

My  lot  unequal  to  my  vast  desires. 

As  'mongst  the  hinds  a  child  of  royal  birth 

Finds  his  high  pedigree  by  conscious  worth  ; 

So  man,  amongst  his  fellow  brutes  exposed, 

Sees  he's  a  king,  but  *tis  a  king  deposed : 

Pity  him,  beasts !  you,  by  no  law  confined, 

Are  barr'd  from  devious  paths  by  being  blind ; 

Whilst  man,  through  opening  views  of  various  wayi 

Confounded,  by  the  aid  of  knowledge  strays ; 

Too  weak  to  choose,  yet  choosing  still  in  haste, 

One  moment  gives  the  pleasure  and  distate ; 

Bilk'd  by  past  minutes,  while  the  present  cloy, 

The  flattering  future  still  must  give  the  joy. 

Not  happy,  but  amused  upon  the  road, 

And  (like  you)  thoughtless  of  his  last  abode, 

Whether  next  stm  his  bemg  shall  restrain 

To  endless  nothing,  happiness,  or  pain. 

Around  me,  lo,  the  thinking,  thoughtless  crew, 
(Bewilder'd  each)  their  different  paths  pursue ; 
Of  them  I  ask  the  way ;  the  first  replies. 
Thou  art  a  god ;  and  sends  me  to  the  skies. 
Down  on" the  turf  (the  next)  tliou  two-legg'd  beast, 
lliere  fix  thy  lot,  thy  bliss,  and  endless  rest 
Between  these  wide  extremes  the  length  is  such, 
I  find  I  know  too  httle  or  too  much. 

**  Almighty  Power,  by  whose  most  wise  command, 
Helpless,  forlorn,  uncertain  here  I  stand ; 
Take  this  faint  glimmering  of  thyself  away, 
Or  break  into  my  soul  with  perfect  day  1" 
This  said,  expanded  lay  the  sacred  text, 
The  balm,  the  light,  the  guide  of  souls  perplex'd : 
Thus  the  benighted  traveller  that  strays 
Through  doubtful  paths,  enjoys  the  morning  rays ; 
The  nightly  mist,  and  thick  descending  dew, 
Parting,  unfold  the  fields,  and  vaulted  blue. 
**  O  Truth  divine  I  enlightened  by  thy  ray, 
I  grope  and  guess  no  more,  but  see  my  way ; 
Thou  clear *dst  the  secret  of  my  liigh  descent, 
And  told  me  what  those  mystic  tokens  meant ; 
Marks  of  my  birth,  which  I  had  worn  in  vain, 
Too  hard  for  worldly  sages  to  explain. 
Zeno's  were  vain,  vain  Epicurus'  schemes, 
Their  systems  false,  delusive  were  their  dreams  { 
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Unskill'd  my  two-fold  nature  to  divide, 

One  nursed  my  pleasure,  and  one  nursed  my  pride : 

Those  jarring  truths  which  human  art  beguile, 

Thy  sacred  page  thus  bids  me  reconcile." 

Offspring  of  G^  no  less  thy  pedigree. 

What  thou  once  wert,  art  now,  and  still  may  be. 

Thy  God  alone  can  tell,  alone  decree ; 

Faultless  thou  dropt  from  his  unerring  skill, 

With  the  bare  power  to  sin,  since  free  of  will : 

Yet  charge  not  with  thy  guilt  his  bounteous  love. 

For  who  has  power  to  walk,  has  power  to  rove: 

Who  acts  by  force  iinpeird,  can  naught  deserve; 

And  wisdom  short  of  infinite  may  swerve. 

Borne  on  thy  new-imp'd  wings,  thou  took'st  thy  flight. 

Left  thy  Creator,  and  the  realms  of  light; 

Disdain'd  his  gentle  precept  to  fulfil ; 

And  thought  to  grow  a  god  by  doing  ill : 

Though  by  foul  guilt  tliy  heavenly  form  defaced. 

In  nature  changed,  from  happy  mansions  chased, 

Thou  still  retain'st  some  8i)arks  of  heavenly  fire, 

Too  faint  to  mount,  yet  restless  to  aspire ; 

Angel  enough  to  seek  thy  bliss  again. 

And  brute  enough  to  make  thy  search  in  vain. 

The  creatures  now  withdraw  their  kindly  use, 

Some  fly  thee,  some  torment,  and  some  seduce ; 

Repast  ill  suited  to  such  diflerent  guests. 

For  what  thy  sense  desires,  thy  soul  distastes ; 

Thy  lust,  thy  curiosity,  thy  pride, 

Curb'd,  or  deferred,  or  balk'd,  or  gratified, 

Rage  on,  and  make  thee  equally  unblessed, 

In  what  thou  want'st,  and  what  tliou  hast  poMsess'A 

In  vain  thou  hopest  for  bliss  on  this  poor  clod, 

Return,  and  seek  tliy  Father,  and  thy  God: 

Yet  think  not  to  regain  thy  native  sky. 

Borne  on  the  wings  of  vain  philosophy ; 

Mysterious  passage  1  liid  from  human  eyes ; 

Soaring  you'll  sink,  and  sinking  you  will  rise : 

Let  humble  thoughts  tliy  wary  footsteps  guide, 

Regain  by  meekness  what  you  lost  by  pride. 


ELIZABETH  ROWE.     1674—1737. 

Elizabbth  Rows,  distinguished  for  her  piety,  literature,  and  poetKSl 
talents,  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Walter  Singer,  a  clergyman  of  Ilchesier 
She  early  evinced  a  very  decided  taste  for  reading  and  poetry,  and  in  bci 
twenty-second  year  she  published  a  volume  of  "  Poems  on  Several  Occasions, 
by  Philomela."  In  1710  she  married  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe,  a  gentleman  of 
considerable  literary  attainments,  who  was  some  years  her  jtuiior,  but  who,  to 
ner  groat  grief,  died  of  consumption  but  a  few  years  after  tlieir  marriag«*,  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-eight  After  his  death  she  retired  to  Fromcs  in  the 
neighborhood  of  which  she  possessed  a  paternal  estate,  and  there  compoaed 
her  once  celebrated  work,  <*  Letters  firom  the  Dead  to  the  Living.**  She  died 
\n  1737. 
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e  poems  of  Mrs.  Rowo,"  say?  Soutboy,  "  show  much  sp'irit  and  cultiTB- 
id  are  chiefly  chamcterize(l  by  their  devotion.  They  are  at  times  • 
tore  enthusiastic  tban  is  allowable  even  for  fx)ctry,  and  are  sometimes 
id  by  metaphysics,  but  generally  dieir  beauties  prevail  over  their  faults." 

DESPAIR. 

Oh !  lead  me  to  some  solitary  gloom, 

Where  no  enlivening  beams  nor  cheerful  echoes  come ; 

But  silent  all,  and  dusky  let  it  be, 

Remote,  and  unfrequented  but  by  me ; 

Mysterious,  close,  and  sullen  as  tliat  grief 

Which  leads  me  to  its  covert  for  reUef 

Far  from  the  busy  world's  detested  noise, 

Its  wretched  pleasures,  and  distracted  joy5 

Far  from  the  jolly  fools,  who  laugh  and  play, 

And  dance,  and  sing,  impertinently  gay, 

Their  short,  inestimable  hours  away ; 

Far  from  the  studious  follies  of  the  great. 

The  tiresome  &rce  of  ceremonious  state. 

There,  in  a  melting,  solemn,  dying  strain, 

Let  me  all  day  upon  my  lyre  complain. 

And  wind  up  all  its  soft  harmonious  strings, 

To  noble,  serious,  melancholy  tilings. 

And  let  no  human  foot,  but  mine,  e  er  trace 

The  close  recesses  of  the  sacred  place : 

Nor  let  a  bird  of  cheerful  note  come  near. 

To  whisper  out  his  airy  raptures  here. 

Only  the  pensive  songstress  of  the  grove. 

Let  her,  by  mine,  her  mournful  notes  improve ; 

While  drooping  winds  among  the  branches  sigli, 

And  sluggish  waters  heavily  roll  by. 

Here,  to  my  fatal  sorrows  let  me  give 

The  short  remaining  hours  I  have  to  live. 

Then,  witli  a  sullen,  deep-fetch'd  groan  expire, 

And  to  the  grave's  dark  solitude  retire. 

A    HYMN, 
In  imitation  of  Canticles^  v.  C,  7. 

Ye  pure  inhabitants  of  light. 

Ye  virgin  minds  above. 
That  feel  the  sacred  violence 

And  mighty  force  of  love : 

By  all  your  boundless  joys,  by  all 

Your  love  to  human  kind, 
I  charge  you  to  instruct  me  where 

My  absent  Lord  to  find. 

Tve  searched  tlie  pleasant  vales  and  plainSb 

And  olimb'd  the  hills  around ; 
But  no  glad  tidings  of  my  love 

Among  the  swains  have  found. 

I've  oft  invoked  him  in  the  shades, 

By  every  stream  and  rock ; 
TliR  rocks,  the  streams,  and  echoing  shades, 

My  vain  indu»*ry  mock. 
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GROVE. 

I  traced  the  city's  noisy  streets, 

And  told  my  cares  aloud  j 
But  no  intelligence  could  meet 

Among  the  thoughtless  crowd. 

I  search'd  the  temple  round,  for  there 

He  oft  has  blest  my  sight, 
And  half  unveil'd,  of  his  loved  face 

Disclosed  the  heavenly  light 

But  with  these  glorious  views,  no  more 

I  feast  my  ravish 'd  eyes, 
For  veil'd  with  interposing  clouds. 

My  eager  search  he  flies. 

Oh,  could  I  in  some  desert  land 

His  sacred  footsteps  trace, 
rd  with  a  glad  devotion  kneel, 

And  bless  the  happy  place. 

I'd  follow  him  o'er  burning  sands, 

Or  where  perpetual  snow 
With  horrid  aspect  clothes  tlie  ground, 

To  fmd  my  Lord,  Td  go. 

Nor  stormy  seas  should  stay  my  course. 

Nor  uniVequented  shore. 
Nor  craggy  Alps,  nor  desert  wastes 

Where  hungry  lions  roar. 

Through  ranks  of  interposing  deaths 

To  his  embrace  I'd  fly. 
And  to  ergoy  his  blissful  smiles, 

Would  be  content  to  die. 


[oBORoi  n. 
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HENRY  GROVE.     1683—1738. 

Hbitrt  Grovk,  a  **  dissenting"  clergyman  of  great  literature  and  piety,  was 
born  at  Taunton,  Somersetshire,  1683.  He  was  early  impressed  by  bii 
parents  with  an  ardent  love  for  religion  and  morality,  and  at  school  and  at 
the  academy '  he  acquired  a  taste  for  tlie  elegant  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
which  he  cultivated  through  life  with  unwearied  fondness  and  aissiduity,  and 
which  gave  uncommon  grace  and  beauty  to  his  style.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  he  entered  the  ministry,  for  which  he  was  eminently  qualified  by  bis 
piety  and  learning ;  and  he  became  a  very  popular  preacher.  On  the  decease 
of  Mr.  Warren,  the  preceptor  of  the  academy  at  Taunton,  Mr.  Grove  was 
elected  to  fill  his  place,  and  his  first  publication  was  an  essay  drawn  up  kt 
the  use  of  his  pupils,  entitled,  "  The  Regulation  of  Diversions,"  designed  to 
call  ofif  the  attention  of  youth  from  the  too  eager  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  to 
infuse  into  them  a  thirst  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  virtue.*    Hit 


1  M  Diascntera"  bad  not  the  privilege  of  Oxford  and  Cambridfe  Unlvvnlttca 
t  ••  If  I  were  to  pray  Ibr  a  taste  which  should  stand  me  In  stoad  under  evtry  Tulety  of  drca» 
stances,  and  be  a  sonroe  of  happiness  and  cheerfulness  to  me  throafh  life,  and  a  shleUL  agaliMt  M» 
Ols,  however  things  might  go  amiss,  and  the  world  frown  upon  me,  it  would  be  a  XAmn  roa  bbav 
mo.  I  spealt  of  it  only  as  a  worldly  advantage,  and  not  in  the  slightest  degree  aa  aopenedliiff  «r 
derogating  from  the  higher  office  and  surer  and  stronger  panoply  of  reUgtons  prlnf  IplBa  hot  ■■ "» 
taste,  an  inatmmcnt,  and  a  mode  of  pleasurable  graUflcaUon.  Oive  a  man  this  taster  and  ttm  mw"" 
^  gratifying  it,  and  you  can  hardly  CUl  of  malting  a  happy  man ;  unleaa,  Indeed^  yoa  rut  into  k^ 
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writin;^  for  the  pnblin  woro  cc.fitributions  for  the  Spectator.  Numberf 
601,  C26,  and  635  (the  last  number)  arc  from  his  pen.  He  also  pub- 
id  many  treatises  of  a  strictly  religious  character.  Of  these,  "  A  Discourse 
lecret  Prayer,'* «» The  Evirlence  of  our  Saviour  s  Resurrection  Considered,'* 
ne  Thoughts  concerning  the  Proof  of  a  Future  State  from  Reason,"  and 
Kxmrses  on  the  Lord's  Supper,''  and  on  "  Saving  Faith,"  are  best  knowru 
[n  all  his  writings,  Mr.  Grove,  taking  the  Scripture  solely  for  his  guide, 
sred  to  the  result  of  his  own  inquiries ;  his  mind  was  biased  by  no  sys- 
»  or  creeds,  and  his  tlieology,  therefore,  was  jwrely  pracrical,  and,  as  far 
le  fallibility  of  men  will  allow  in  judging  of  the  text,  perfectly  conlbrma- 
x»  the  tenor  of  the  Gfospcl."  i  AAer  living  a  life  of  great  benevolence  and 
tieal  piety,  he  died  on  the  27th  of  February,  1738,  in  the  fifty-iUlh  year 
is  age.  The  following  extracts  from  one  of  his  letters  to  a  friend,  draw  a 
picture  of  his  own  character,  in  his  directions  for 

THE   TRUE   ART   OF   ENJOYING   LIFE. 

t  will  not  be  altogether  out  of  character,  if  I  \^ite  down  a  few 
sctions  on  the  art  of  improving  human  life,  so  as  to  pass  it  in 
ce  and  tranquillity,  and  make  it  yield  the  noblest  pleasures  it  is 
able  of  afibrding  us.  The  first  rule,  and  in  a  manner  coinpre- 
sive  of  all  the  rest,  is  always  to  consider  human  life  in  its  con- 
tion,  as  a  state  of  trial,  with  an  everlasting  existence.  How 
s  this  single  thought  at  once  raise  and  sink  the  value  of  every 
ig  under  the  sun?  sink  it  as  a  part  of  our  worldly  portion; 
e  it  as  a  means  and  opportunity  of  promoting  the  glory  of  the 
it  Author  of  all  good,  and  the  happiness,  present  and  future,  of 
fellow-creatures  as  weD  as  our  own  ? — In  the  next  place,  we 
to  lay  down  this  for  a  certain  maxim,  and  constantly  attend  to 
hat  our  happiness  must  arise  from  our  own  temper  and  actions, 
immedaitely  from  any  external  circumstances.  These,  at  best, 
only  considerable,  as  they  supply  a  larger  field  to  the  exercise 
mr  virtue,  and  more  leisure  for  the  improvements  and  enter* 
inents  of  the  mind :  whereas,  the  chief  deb'ghts  of  a  reasonable*. 
ig  must  result  from  its  own  operations,  and  reflections  upon 
n  as  consonant  to  its  nature,  and  the  order  it  holds  in  the  uni- 
te. How  do  I  feel  myself  within  ?  Am  I  in  my  natural  state  ? 
I  put  my  faculties  to  their  right  use  ? — To  require  less  from 
3n  than  is  commonly  done,  in  order  to  be  pleased,  and  to  be 
re  studious  to  please  them,  not  from  a  meanness  '^f  spirit,  not 
a  artful  views,  but  from  an  unaffected  benevolence,  is  another 
i  of  greater  importance  than  is  easily  imagined  ;  and  more  ef- 


I  a  moat  perrerse  lelectlon  of  books.  Too  place  blni  tn  oontact  wtth  the  bent  society  In  every 
i  of  history— with  the  wisest,  the  wittiest— with  the  tenderest,  and  tho  purest  characters  Jiat 
■domed  hnmantty.  Tou  make  him  a  denlien  of  aU  nattons— «  contemporary  of  all  afes.  Th* 
I  feu  been  created  Ibr  him.  It  Is  hardly  poeslble  bnt  the  diaracter  sbould  take  a  hlffiier  aod  bcCp 
•■  from  the  constant  habit  of  assodatlng  In  thought  with  a  class  of  thokers  *o  say  the  least  of 
m  the  STerage  of  humanity.'*  From  Mr  John  Heraehd's  "  Discourse  on  the  ttody  of  Natural 
saphj.**  >  Drake's  Bseaya,  toL  IB.  p.  lit. 
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fectually  reackus  all  that  is  aimed  at  by  self-love,  without  design- 
ing it.     To  this  add,  that  though  we  should  be  impartial,  yet  not 
severe  in  the  judprment  we  pass,  and  the  demands  we  make  upon 
ourselves;  watchful  against  the  infirmities  and  errors  too  incident 
to  human  nature,  but  not  supposing  that  we  shall  be  entirely  free 
from  them,  nor  afflicting  ourselves  beyond  measure  to  find  that  we 
are  not.     Such  an  overstrained  severity  breaks  the  force  of  the 
mind,  and  hinders  its  progress  touTirds  perfection.     In  the  choice 
of  conditions,  or  making  any  steps  in  life,  it  is  a  dictate  of  wisdom 
to  prefer  reality  to  appearance,  and  to  follow  Providence  as  our 
guide :  to  be  more  indifferent  to  life,  and  all  things  in  it,  which 
the  less  we  value  the  more  we  shall  enjoy.     And,  lastly,  to  con- 
sider that  the  happiness  of  the  present  state  consists  more  in  re- 
pose than  pleasure ;  and  in  those  pleasures  that  are  pure  and 
calm  (which  are  likewise  the  most  lasting)  rather  than  in  those 
which  violently  agitate  the  passions.     Happy  are  we,  when  our 
pleasures  flow  from  the  regularity  of  our  passions,  and  eren 
course  of  piety  and  goodness,  an  humble  confidence  in  the  mercy 
of  Gk>d,  and  from  the  hope  of  immortality !    Not  to  be  contented 
without  a  perpetual  succession  of  other  pleasures  besides  these,  is 
the  way  never  to  know  contentment. 

ON    NOVELTY. 

One  advantage  of  our  inclination  for  novelty  is,  that  it  annihi- 
lates all  the  boasted  distinctions  among  mankind.     Look  notnp 
with  envy  to  those  above  thee !     Sounding  titles,  stately  build- 
ings, fine  gardens,  gilded  chariots,  rich  equipages,  what  are  they! 
They  dazzle  every  one  but  the  possessor ;  to  him  that  is  accus- 
tomed to  them  they  are  cheap  and  regardless  things;  they  supply 
him  not  with  brighter  images  or  more  sublime  satisfactions,  than 
the  plain  man  may  have,  whose  small  estate  will  just  enable  him 
to  support  the  charge  of  a  simple,  unencumbered  life.     He  enters 
heedless  into  his  rooms  of  state,  as  you  or  I  do  under  oar  poor 
sheds.     The  noble  paintings  and  costly  furniture  are  lost  on  him; 
he  sees  them  not ;  as  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  by  custom  a 
fabric  infinitely  more  grand  and  finished,  that  of  the  universe, 
stands  unobserved  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  everlasting  lamps 
of  heaven  are  lighted  up  in  vain,  for  any  notice  that  raor^ds  take 
of  them  ?     Thanks  to  indulgent  nature,  which  not  only  placed  her 
children  originally  upon  a  level,  but  still,  by  the  strength  of  this 
principle,  in  a  great  measure  preserves  it,  in  spite  of  all  the  care 
of  man  to  introduce  artificial  distinctions. 

To  add  no  more — is  not  this  fondness  for  novelty,  which  makes 
us  out  of  conceit  with  all  we  already  have,  a  convincing  proof  of 
a  future  state  ?  Either  man  was  made  in  vain,  or  this  is  not  the 
tinly  world  he  was  made  for :  for  there  cannot  be  a  greater  in- 
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stance  of  vanity  than  that  to  which  man  is  liahle,  to  be  deluded 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  with  fleeting  shadows  of  happiness. 
His  pleasures,  and  those  not  considerable  neither,  die  in  the  pos- 
session, and  fresh  enjoyments  do  not  rise  fast  enough  to  fill  up 
half  his  life  with  satisfaction.  When  I  see  persons  sick  of  them- 
selves any  longer  than  they  are  called  away  by  something  that  is 
of  force  to  chain  down  the  present  thought :  when  I  see  them 
bony  from  country  to  town,  and  then  from  the  town  back  i^in 
into  the  country,  continually  shiflin^  postures,  and  placing  life  in 
all  the  different  lights  they  can  think  of:  "  Surely,"  say  I  to  my- 
self, **  life  is  vain,  and  the  man  beyond  expression  stupid  or  pre- 
judiced, who  from  the  vanity  of  life  cannot  gather  that  he  is 
designed  for  immortality." 

r,  No.  tat. 


THOMAS  TICKELL.    1686—1740. 


TaoMAS  TicKxix,  the  bosom  friend  of  Addison,  was  born  in  Bridekirk,  neai 
Carlisle,  in  Cumberland,  in  1686.  At  the  ueual  age  he  entered  Oxford  Uni- 
▼ersity,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  his  studies  with  great  industry.  He  was 
early  introduced  to  Addison,  and  gained  his  friendship,  which  was  never  for 
1  moment  violated.  Addison,  it  is  said,  had  the  affection  of  a  father  for  Tick- 
ell,  who,  in  return,  loved  and  venerated  tliat  great  man  with  a  warmth  of 
teal  which  no  filial  affection  could  exceed.  In  consequence  of  this  connec- 
tion he  made  several  contributions  to  tlio  Spectator  and  Guardian,  though  his 
papers  cannot  all  now  be  identified.  While  negotiations  were  on  (bot  that 
preceded  the  peace  of  Utrecht,*  he  published  his  poem  entitled  **  The  Pros- 
pect of  Peace."  Though  it  has  not  much  merit  as  a  poem,  it  presents  some 
noble  thoughts  on  the  general  subject  of  peace  and  the  duty  of  nations  to  cul- 
tiTBte  it  among  each  other,  which,  if  practised,  would  make  the  world  much 
better  and  happier.  In  1717,  when  Addison  was  made  secretary  of  state,  he 
adranced  his  fHend  Tickell  to  the  post  of  under-secretary,  a  situation  which 
he  filled  with  equal  advantage  to  himself  and  his  patron. 

The  decease  of  Addison,  1719,  was  severely  felt  and  most  sincerely  la 
mented  by  TickelL  To  the  collected  works  of  his  great  patron,  who  had  on 
his  death-bed  led  him  the  charge  of  publishing  tliem,  he  prefixed  an  "  Elegy,'* 
in  memory  of  their  author,  "  to  whose  beauty  and  patlios,*'  says  Dr.  Drake, 
■  DO  language  can  do  justice.''  It  is  this,  indeed,  on  which  his  fame  as  a  writer 
ebiefly  rests ;  though  his  verses  on  the  "  Cato"  of  Addison,  and  his  ballad  of 
•  Colin  and  Lucy,"  have  much  merit  His  promotion  and  prosperity  ceased 
not  with  the  death  of  Addison.  In  1725  he  was  created  secretary  to  the  lords 
justices  of  Ireland,  a  situation  of  dignity  and  profit,  and  he  held  it  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  the  23d  of  April,  1740. 

ON   THE    DEATH   OF    ADDISON.' 

Hi  dumb  too  long,  tlie  drooping  Muse  hath  stay'd, 
And  left  her  debt  to  Addison  unpaid. 


1  The  trpaly  of  Utrecht  was  aliaied  tn  1713. 

S  Thl«  waa  f»diin><ise(t  to  tiie  Earl  of  Wa  •wick*  Addison's  step-WM*. 
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Blame  not  her  silence,  Warwick,  but  bemoan, 

And  judge,  oh  I  judge  my  bosom  by  your  own. 

What  mourner  ever  felt  poetic  liresl 

Slow  comes  tlie  verse  that  real  woe  inspires  * 

Grief  unalFected  suits  but  ill  with  art, 

Or  flowing  numbers  witli  a  bleeding  heart 

Can  I  forget  the  dismal  night  tliat  gave 
My  soul's  best  part  for  ever  to  the  grave ! 
How  silent  did  his  old  companions  tread, 
By  midnight  lamps,  the  mansions  of  the  dead, 
llirough  breatliing  statues,  tlicn  uiiliecded  things, 
Through  rows  of  warriors,  and  through  walks  of  kings! 
What  awe  did  the  slow,  solemn  knell  inspire ; 
The  x>ealing  organ,  and  the  pausing  choir ; 
The  duties  by  the  lawn-robed  prelate  paid ; 
And  the  last  words,  tliat  dust  to  dust  convey  d  ! 
While  speechless  o'er  thy  closing  grave  we  bend. 
Accept  these  tears,  thou  dear,  departed  firiend. 
Oh,  gone  for  ever  1  take  this  long  adieu  ; 
And  sleep  in  peace,  next  thy  loved  Montague. 
To  strew  fresh  laurels,  let  the  task  be  mine, 
A  frequent  pilgrim,  at  thy  sacred  shrine  j 
Mine  with  true  sighs  tliy  absence  to  bemoan 
And  grave  with  faitlifiU  epitaphs  thy  stone. 
If  e'er  from  me  thy  loved  memorial  part, 
May  shame  afflict  this  alienated  heart ; 
Of  thee  forgetful,  if  I  form  a  song, 
My  lyre  be  broken,  and  untimed  my  tongue  ; 
My  grief  be  doubled  from  thy  image  free, 
And  mirth  a  torment,  unchastised  by  thee. 

Oft  let  me  range  the  gloomy  aisles  alone, 
Sad  luxury  1  to  vulgar  minds  unknown ; 
Along  the  walls  where  speaking  marbles  show 
What  worthies  form  the  hallow'd  mould  below ; 
Proud  names,  who  once  the  reins  of  empire  held ; 
In  arms  who  triumph'd,  or  in  arts  exoeU'd  ; 
Chiefs,  graced  with  scars,  and  prodigal  of  blood ; 
Stern  patriots,  who  for  sacred  freedom  stood ; 
Just  men,  by  whom  impartial  laws  were  given  ; 
And  saints  who  taught,  and  led,  the  way  to  heaven  j 
Ne'er  to  these  cliarabers,  where  the  mighty  rest. 
Since  their  foundation,  came  a  nobler  guest ; 
Nor  e'er  was  to  the  bowers  of  bliss  convey'd 
A  fairer  spirit  or  more  welcome  shade. 

Jn  what  new  region  to  the  just  assigned. 
What  new  employments  please  tli"  unlxMlied  mind  ; 
A  winged  Virtue,  tlirough  th'  t*theroal  sky. 
From  world  to  world  imwoaried  does  he  flyt 
Or  curious  trace  the  long,  labt^rious  maze 
Of  heaven's  decrees,  where  wondering  angels  gnze  ? 
tXxjs  he  delight  to  hear  bold  seraphs  tell 
How  Michael  battled,  and  the  dragon  fell ; 
Or,  mix'd  witli  milder  cherubim,  to  glow 
In  hymns  of  love,  not  ill  essay'd  below  ? 
Or  dost  thou  warn  poor  mortals  left  behind, 
A  t«tsk  wcU-suitod  to  thy  gentle  mmd  i 
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Oh !  if  sometimes  thy  spotless  form  descend ; 
To  me,  thy  aitl,  thoii  guardian  genius,  lend  t 
When  rage  misguides  me,  or  when  fear  alarms, 
When  pain  distresses,  or  when  pleasure  charmB, 
In  silent  whisperings  purer  thoughts  impart, 
And  turn  from  ill  a  frail  and  feeble  heart ; 
Lead  through  the  paths  thy  virtue  trod  befbre, 
Till  bliss  shall  join,  nor  death  can  part  us  more. 

That  awful  form,  which,  so  the  heavens  decree, 
Must  still  be  loved  and  still  deplored  by  me, 
In  nightly  visions  seldom  fails  to  rise, 
Or,  roused  by  fimcy,  meets  my  waking  eyes. 
If  business  calls,  or  crowded  courts  invite, 
Th'  unblemish'd  statesman  seems  to  strike  my  sight ; 
If  in  the  stage  I  seek  to  sooth  my  care, 
I  meet  his  soul  which  breathes  in  Cato*  there ; 
If  pensive  to  the  rural  shades  I  rove. 
His  shape  overtakes  me  in  the  lonely  grove ; 
*Twas  there  of  just  and  good  he  reason^  strong. 
Cleared  some  great  truth,  or  raised  some  serious  song 
There  patient  show'd  us  the  wise  course  to  steer, 
A  candid  censor,  and  a  friend  severe  ; 
There  taught  us  how  to  live ;  and  (oh  1  too  high 
The  price  for  knowledge,)  taught  us  how  to  die. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY.    1662—1742 


GtxcBAmo  BxiTTLXT,  One  of  the  most  learned  men,  and  perhaps  Ae  greatest 
local  scholar  England  has  produced,  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  near  Wake- 
d,  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  born  in  1662.  Ho  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
I  became  chaplain  to  Sdllingfleet,  Bishop  of  Worcester.  In  1692  he  Mras 
pointed  to  the  lectureship  instituted  by  Boyle,  for  the  defence  of  the  ChriA> 
1  religion,  and  he  delivered  a  scries  of  very  able  discourses  against  atho- 
I,  which  were  highly  popular.  His  next  public  appearance  was  in  the 
ions  controversy  with  the  Hon.  Charles  Boyle,  Earl  of  Orrery,  relative  to 

genuineness  of  the  Greek  Epistles  of  Phalarus.'  Most  of  the  wits  and 
lOlars  of  that  period  joined  with  Boylo  against  Bentley;  but  he  triumphantly 
iblished  the  position  that  the  epistles  are  spurious.  Though  professedly  a 
itroversial  work,  it  embodies  a  mass  of  accurate  information  relative  to 
torical  facts,  antiqiiides,  chronology,  and  philology,  such  as,  we  may  safely 
',  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  collected  in  the  same  space;  and  shows  how 
voughly  digested  and  familiar  was  the  vast  stock  of  reading  which  Ben^ 

possessed.  At  the  end  of  the  "Dissertation  on  Phalarus,"  Bentley  denies 
t  genuineness  of  the  "  Fables"  which  bear  JEaop^s  name. 
[t  would  be  impossible,  in  this  mere  sketch  of  his  life,9  to  enumemte  all  his 
Moquent  works.  They  were  mostly  of  a  classical  character,  and  from  the 
at  learning  and  research  which  they  displayed,  established  his  reputation, 
;  in  England  only,  but  on  tlic  continent,  as  the  ^rst  scholar  of  his  age.     In 

Adiiion*s  tragedT  of  ••  Cato.'* 

■m  thla  oontroTcrsy  spoken  of  on  pofc  S4l. 

B«ad— Dr.  Monk's  Life  of  Bentley,  a  most  Interesting  as  well  as  learned  pieoe  of  btognptaj  t  ■!■» 

h  ky  Hartley  Coleridge,  In  his  "  Lives  of  Dtstlngnlshed  Northerns. 
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one  labor,  however,  he  signally  failed :  it  was  in  his  edition  of  the  **  Paradiw 
Lost"  Assuming  that,  from  the  blindness  of  Milton,  and,  consequently,  from 
the  necessity  of  his  dictating  his  thoughts  to  otlicrs,  many  verbal  errors  mml 
have  been  made  in  transcribing,  he  undertook  to  make  "  emendations**  with- 
out number,  in  that  inmiortal  work.  It  proved  a  most  signal  failure,  and 
showed  that,  however  learned  he  was  in  classic  lore,  he  was  d^titute  of  true 
poetic  taste  and  feeling,  and  could  not  enter  into  the  loAy  conceptions  and 
sublime  flights  of  the  great  English  bard.  One  of  his  '<  emendations"  will 
suffice  here.    The  sublime  line, 

••No  Ufht,  but  rather  dmrkneM  TUtble,** 

Bentley  renders, 

**  No  Ugbt,  but  ratlier  a  transplcnooa  gloom  f* 

thus  verifying  his  favorite  maxim,  that  no  man  was  ever  written  out  of  lus 

reputation  except  by  himself. 

After  a  life  of  great  literary  labor,  and  ei^oying  some  of  the  highest  honon 

in  the  church,  this  distinguished  scholar  died  on  the  14th  of  July,  1742. 

AUTHORITY   OF   REASON    IN   RELIGION. 

We  profess  ourselves  as  much  concerned,  and  as  truly  as  [the 
deists]  themselves  are,  for  the  use  and  authority  of  reason  in  con- 
troversies of  faith.  We  look  upon  right  reason  as  the  native  lamp 
of  the  soul,  placed  and  kindled  there  hy  our  Creator,  to  conduct 
us  in  the  whole  course  of  our  judgments  and  actions.  True  rea- 
son, like  its  divine  Author,  never  is  itself  deceived,  nor  ever  de- 
ceives any  man.  Even  revelation  itself  is  not  shy  nor  unwilling 
to  ascribe  its  own  first  credit  and  fundamental  authority  to  the  test 
and  testimony  of  reason.  Sound  reason  is  the  touchstone  to  dis- 
tin  finish  that  pure  and  genuine  gold  from  baser  metals ;  revelation 
truly  divine,  from  imposture  and  enthusiasm :  so  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  so  far  from  declining  or  fearing  the  strictest  trials 
of  reason,  that  it  everywhere  appeals  to  it ;  is  defended  and  sup- 
ported by  it ;  and,  indeed,  cannot  continue,  in  the  apostle's  de- 
scription, "  pure  and  undefiled"  without  it.  It  is  the  benefit  of 
reason  alone,  under  the  Providence  and  Spirit  of  Grod,  that  we 
ourselves  are  at  this  day  a  reformed  orthodox  church :  that  we 
departed  from  the  errors  of  popery,  and  that  we  knew,  too,  where 
to  stop ;  neither  running  into  the  extravagances  of  fanaticism,  nor 
shding  into  the  indifferency  of  libertinism.  Whatsoever,  there- 
fore, is  inconsistent  with  natural  reason,  can  never  be  justly  im- 
posed as  an  article  of  faith.  That  the  same  body  is  in  many  places 
at  once ;  that  plain  bread  is  not  bread  ;  such  things,  though  they 
be  said  with  never  so  much  pomp  and  claim  to  infallibility,  we 
have  still  greater  authority  to  reject  them,  as  being  contrary  to 
common  sense  and  our  natural  faculties ;  as  subverting  the  foun- 
dations of  all  faith,  even  the  grounds  of  their  own  credit,  and  all 
the  principle*  of  civil  life. 

8o  far  are  ^e  from  contending  with  our  adversaries  about  the 
dignity  and  authority  of  reason ;  but  then  we  difiler  with  them 
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t  the  exercise  of  it,  and  the  extent  of  its  province.  For  the 
B  there  stop,  and  set  bounds  to  their  fajth,  where  reason,  their 
guide,  does  not  lead  the  way  further,  and  walk  along  before 
I.  We,  on  the  contrary,  as  Moses  was  shown  by  divine 
31  a  true  sight  of  the  promised  land,  though  himself  could  noi 
over  to  it,  so  we  think  reason  may  receive  from  revelation 
t  farther  discoveries  and  new  prospects  of  things,  and  be  fully 
inced  of  the  reality  of  them  ;  though  itself  cannot  pass  on,  noi 
d  those  regions ;  cannot  penetrate  the  fund  of  those  truths, 
idvance  to  me  utmost  bounds  of  them.  For  there  is  certainly 
de  difierence  between  what  is  contrary  to  reason,  ai>d  what  ia 
nor  to  it  and  out  of  its  reach. 


WILLIAM  SOMERVILLE.    1692—1748. 

lit  ardent  lover  and  eulo^st  of  field-sporta,  was  born  in  1692,  and  was 
ited  at  Oxford.  After  leaving  the  university,  he  settJed  upon  his  patri- 
al  estate  in  Warwickshire,  and  occupied  his  time  partly  with  the  duties 
Justice  of  the  peace,  partly  with  the  active  pleasures  of  the  sportsman, 
partly  with  the  cultivation  of  his  poetical  talents.  Hospitable,  convivial, 
»TeIes8  of  economy,  he  became  involved  in  debt,  and  in  the  latter  part 
I  life,  according  to  the  account  of  his  friend  Shenhtone,  the  poet,  ^'  drank 
elf  into  pains  of  the  body,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  pains  of  the  mind." 
I,  most  lamentably,  was  his  misery  completed,  and  his  end  accelerated  ; 
le  died  in  1742,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age. 

•merville  is  best  known  by  his  poem,  entitled  the  **  Chase,''  which  still 
wnsiderable  popularity.  It  is  written  in  blank  verse,  tolerably  harmoni- 
•nd  his  descriptions,  always  accurate,  from  his  own  practical  knowledge 
a  subject,  are  frequently  vivid  and  beautiful.  He  has  also  written  an- 
*  rural  f)oem,  called  **  Field-SportH,*'  which  describes  the  amusement  of 
iing ;  **  Hobinol,  or  Rural  Gamen,"  a  mock  heroic ;  and  many  pieces  of 
•ccUaneous  character.  Of  the  latter,  the  lines  to  Addison  show  much 
feeling,  and  just  appreciation  of  the  character  of  that  great  and  good  man. 

BBOINNINO    OF    A    FOX-HUNT. 

Ere  yet  the  morning  peep. 
Or  stars  retire  from  the  first  blush  of  day, 
With  thy  far-echoing  voice  alarm  thy  pack, 
And  rouse  thy  bold  compeers.     Then  to  the  copse 
Thick  with  entangling  grass,  or  prickly  furze. 
With  silence  lead  tliy  many-color'd  hounds, 
In  all  their  beauty's  pride.     See  1  how  they  range 
Dispersed,  how  busily  this  \vay,  and  that, 
They  cross,  examining  with  curious  nose 
B^h  likely  haunt     Hark !  on  the  drag  I  hear 
Their  doubtful  notes,  preluding  to  a  cry 
More  nobly  full,  and  swell'd  with  every  mouth. 
As  straggling  armies,  at  the  trumpet's  voice. 
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Press  to  their  standard,  hither  all  repair, 
And  hurry  through  the  woods;  with  hasty  step 
Rustling,  and  full  of  hope ;  now  driven  on  heaps 
They  push,  they  strive ;  while  from  his  kennel  sneaks 
The  conscious  villain.     See  I  he  skulks  along, 
Sleek  at  the  shepherd^s  cost,  and  plump  with  meals 
Purloin'd.     So  thrive  the  wicked  here  below. 
Though  high  his  brush  he  bear,  though  tipt  with  wliito 
It  gayly  shine ;  yet  ere  the  sun  declined 
Recall  the  shades  of  night,  the  pampered  rogue 
Shall  rue  his  fate  reversed ;  and  at  his  heeU 
Behold  the  just  avenger,  swift  to  seize 
His  forfeit  head,  and  thirsting  for  his  blood. 

And  now 
In  vain  each  earth  he  tries,  the  doors  are  barr'd 
Impregnable,  nor  is  the  covert  safe ; 
He  pants  for  purer  air.     Hark !  what  loud  shouts 
Re-echo  through  the  groves  1  he  breaks  away. 
Shrill  horns  proclaim  his  flight     Each  straggling  hound 
Strains  o'er  the  lawn  to  reach  the  distant  pack. 
Tis  triumph  all  and  joy.    Now,  my  brave  youths, 
Now  give  a  loose  to  the  clean  generous  steed ; 
Flourish  the  whip,  nor  spare  the  galling  spur ; 
But  in  the  madness  of  delight,  forget 
Your  fears.    Far  o'er  the  rocky  hills  we  range. 
And  dangerous  our  course :  but  in  the  brave 
True  courage  never  fails.     In  vain  the  stream 
In  foaming  eddies  whirls ;  in  vain  the  ditch 
Wide-gaping  threatens  death.    The  craggy  steep, 
Where  tlie  poor  dizzy  shepherd  crawls  with  care, 
And  chngs  to  every  twig,  gives  us  no  pain : 
But  down  we  sweep,  as  stoops  the  falcon  bold 
To  poimce  his  prey.     Then  up  the  opponent  hill, 
By  the  swift  motion  slung,  we  mount  aloft: 
So  ships  in  winter-seas  now  sliding  sink 
Adown  the  steepy  wave,  then  toss'd  on  high 
Ride  on  the  billows,  and  defy  the  storm. 

LINES   ADDRESSED   TO   ADDISON. 

Great  bard  1  how  shall  my  worthless  Muse  aspire 
To  reach  your  praise,  without  your  sacred  fire  1 
When  panting  virtue  her  last  efforts  made, 
You  brought  your  Clio '  to  the  virgin's  aid  j 
Presumptuous  Folly  blush*d,  and  Vice  withdrew 
To  vengeance  yielding  her  abandoned  crew. 
Tis  true,  confederate  wits  their  forces  join ; 
Parnassus  labors  in  the  work  divine : 
Yet  these  we  read  with  too  impatient  eyes. 
And  hunt  for  you  through  every  dark  disguise ; 
In  vain  your  modesty  that  name  conceals, 
Wliich  every  thought,  which  every  word,  reveals  j 
With  like  success  bright  Beauty^s  Goddess  tries 
To  veil  immortal  charms  from  mortal  eyes ; 

1  ADodlBf  U)  the  tnltlala,  e  1 1  o,  with  which  AddUon  itKned  aU  hi*  papcn  ta  Qi 
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Her  graceful  port,  and  licr  celestial  mien, 

To  her  brave  wn  betray  tlie  Cjrprian  queen ; 

Otlors  divine  perfume  her  rosy  breast, 

She  glides  along  the  plain  in  majesty  confessed. 

"Hard  was  the  task,  and  worthy  your  great  mind, 

To  please  at  once,  and  to  reform  mankind : 

Yet,  when  you  write,  Truth  charms  with  such  addroes. 

Pleads  Virtue's  cause  with  such  becoming  grace, 

His  own  fond  heart  the  guilty  wretch  betrays, 

He  yields  delighted,  and  convinced  obeys : 

You  touch  our  follies  with  so  nice  a  skill. 

Nature  and  habit  prompt  iu  vain  to  ill. 

Nor  can  it  lessen  \he  Spectator's  praise, 

That  from  your  friendly  hand  he  wears  the  bays; 

His  great  design  all  ages  shall  cotnmend. 

But  more  his  happy  choice  in  such  a  friend. 

So  the  fair  queen  of  night  the  world  relieves, 

Nor  at  the  sun's  superior  honor  grieves. 

Proud  to  reflect  the  glories  she  receives. 

Contending  nations  ancient  Homer  claim. 
And  Mantua  glories  in  her  Maro's  name ; 
Our  happier  soil  the  prize  shall  yield  to  none, 
Ardenna's  groves  shall  boost  an  Addison. 
Ye  sylvan  powers,  and  all  ye  rural  gods, 
That  guard  these  peaceful  shades  and  blest  aOodes, 
For  your  new  guest  your  choicest  giUs  prepare, 
Exceed  his  wishes,  and  prevent  his  prayer ; 
Grant  him,  propitious,  freedom,  health,  and  peace, 
And  as  his  virtues,  let  his  stores  increase. 
His  lavish  hand  no  deity  shall  mourn. 
The  pious  bard  shall  make  a  just  return ; 
In  lasting  verse  eternal  altars  raise. 
And  over-pay  your  bounty  with  his  praise. 


JONATHAN  SWIFT.     1667—1745. 

the  varied  life  of  this  eccentric  divine,  so  numerous  and  able  have  been 
jtails,  that  had  we  room  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  it  at  length, 
lid  be  quite  an  unnecessary  work.  We  will  therefore  give  but  a  mere 
I  of  it,  referring  the  reader  for  more  full  biographies  to  the  works  men* 
.  below.' 

was  born  in  Dublin,  in  1667,  and  was  educated  at  Dublin  University, 
s  age  of  twenty-one  he  obtained  the  patronage  of  Sir  William  Temple, 

whose  roof,  at  Moor  Park,  in  Surrey,  he  resided  as  an  amanuensis  and 
panion  until  the  death  of  his  patron  in  1698.  Here  he  wrote  his  cele- 
I  treatise,  entitled  "The  Battle  of  the  Books,"  against  Bentley;  and  while 
le  **  took  orders  in  the  church."    Upon  the  death  of  Temple,  he  was  in- 

rkMwortb,  Sheridan,  and  Nlchola  haTe  an  prefixed  a  life  of  Swift  to  their  edltton  ot  hia 
Bid  the  beat  edlUon  U  that  of  Sir  Walter  Icott,  with  Ufe,  If  vOla.  tro,  of  which  a  aeooai 
taa  been  published.    Read  alM,  a  life  of  the  aame,  In  the  Sd  toL  of  **DnkcPi  Baaaytf*  aa- 
i  M/ohnMn**  Uvea,"  and  a  very  ^ble  article  In  the  17th  roL  of  thA  ■dlB!lMBC|f^lMrt>M«* 
2  E  37 
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rited  by  the  Earl  of  Berkeley  to  Ireland,  and  after  many  disappointments  h» 
obtained  the  living  of  Laracor,i  where,  in  1704,  he  published,  anonjrmotiBly, 
that  remarkable  work,  "  The  Tale  of  a  Tub."  It  was  designed  as  a  buxleaqoe 
and  satire  upon  the  disputes  among  the  Papists,  Episcopalians,  and  Presbyte* 
rians,  and  lor  keenness  and  humor  it  has,  perliaps,  never  been  equalled.  In 
1713  he  was  rewarded  with  the  deanery  of  St  Patrick's,  in  Dublin;  but  tho 
return  of  the  Whig  party  into  power,  on  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hano> 
ver,  destroyed  all  his  hopes  of  further  preferment  For  some  years  after,  he 
was  employed  almost  entirely  in  political  and  occasional  writings,  lull  of  rine 
hnce  and  bitterness  against  many  of  the  men  and  things  of  hit  age,  and 
which  are  now  but  little  read.  In  1724  he  became  almost  an  ol^ect  of  idob' 
try  to  the  Irish  by  publishing  a  series  of  letters  under  the  feigned  name  d 
M.  B.  Drapier,  against  one  William  Wood.  This  Wood  had  obtained  a  patent 
for  coining  half-pence  for  tlie  use  of  Ireland,  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
JE180,000,  and  Swift,  in  his  "Drapier^s  Letters,"  exposed  the  fraud,  and  tlw 
ruinous  consequences  to  the  nation,  with  such  power  of  reason,  and  sarcaan, 
and  invective,  that  the  patent  was  annulled,  and  the  half-pence  withdraws 
by  the  government  The  following  sliort  extract  will  give  an  idea  of  tie 
style  and  humor  of  these  **  Letters :" — 

wood's  half-pence. 

I  am  very  sensible  that  such  a  work  an  I  have  undertakeo 
might  have  worthily  employed  a  much  better  pen :  but  when  a 
house  is  attempted  to  be  robbed,  it  often  happens  that  the  weakest 
in  the  family  runs  first  to  stop  the  door.  All  the  assistance  I  had 
were  some  informations  from  an  eminent  person,  whereof  I  am 
afraid  I  have  spoiled  a  few,  by  endeavoring  to  make  them  of  a 
piece  with  my  own  productions ;  and  the  rest  I  was  not  able  to 
manage.  I  was  in  the  case  of  David,  who  could  not  move  in  the 
armor  of  Saul,  and  therefore  I  rather  chose  to  attack  this  uncir- 
cumcised  Philistine  ^Wood  I  mean)  with  a  sling  and  a  stone.  And 
I  may  say  for  Wood  s  honor,  as  well  as  my  own,  that  he  resem- 
bles Gohath  in  many  circumstances  very  applicable  to  the  present 
purpose :  for  Goliath  had  a  helmet  of  brass  vpon  his  head,  and 
he  was  armed  with  a  coat  of  mailf  and  the  weight  of  the  coat 
waM  fine  thousand  shekels  q/*  brass  ;  and  he  had  greaves  of  brass 
upon  his  legs,  and  a  target  of  brass  between  his  shottlders.  In 
snort  he  was,  Hke  Mr.  Wooa,  all  over  brass,  and  he  defied  the 
armies  of  the  living  God. — Goliath's  conditions  of  combat  were 
likewise  the  same  with  these  of  Wood  :  if  he  prevail  against  as, 
then  shall  we  be  his  servants.  But  if  it  happens  that  I  prevail 
over  him,  I  renounce  the  other  part  of  the  condition ;  he  sbaU 
never  be  a  servant  of  mine ;  for  I  do  not  think  him  fit  to  be  trusted 
in  any  honest  man's  shop. 

1  Id  the  oonnty  of  Meatli,  aortb-west  of  Dublin.  White  here,  be  ■ppotated  *ht  rending  af  pmrfef • 
•▼ery  Wednewlay  and  Prtday.  Vpon  the  flnt  Wedneaday,  after  ihe  bell  bad  oenaedl  ringing  fbr  mom 
tlflMb  finding  that  the  congregation  confuted  only  of  Umelf  and  hla  sirrk,  Boger,  b*  bcgaai 
"  DMurly  belored  Boger,  the  tcrlptnre  Boreth  yon  md  me  tn  knndry  ptaces,"  kt,  and  tbe»  pt* 

•Ml  ragnbicly  tbroogb  tba  whole  aerrke. 
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In  1720  appeared  the  most  p^trfect  of  the  larger  comiwsitions  of  Swi%  and 
that  by  whicli  he  will  probably  be  longest  remembered—^  Gulliver  8  Travels." 
It  is  a  production  entirely  unique  in  English  literature.  Itt  main  design  is, 
under  the  form  of  fictitious  travels,  to  satirize  mankind  and  the  institutions  of 
civilized  countries ;  but  the  scenes  and  nations  which  it  describes  are  so  won- 
derful and  amusing,  that  the  book  is  as  great  a  favorite  with  children  as  wiili 
those  misantliropic  spirits  who  delight  in  contemplating  the  imperfections  of 
human  nature.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  publislied  another  burlesque 
on  the  social  world,  entitled  **  Polite  G)nversation,"  being  an  almost  exact  re- 
presentation of  the  unpremeditated  talk  of  ordinary  persons.  A  still  more 
hidicrons  and  satirical  work  appeared  aAer  his  deatli,  under  the  title  of  **  Di- 
rectionB  to  Servants."  His  most  important  political  tracts  were,  <*  The  G^nduct 
of  the  Allies,"  -The  PubUc  Spirit  of  Uie  Whigs,"  and  «  A  History  of  the  Four 
last  Years  of  Queen  Anne." 

In  1736  Swifl  was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  giddiness,  while  writing  a 
ntirical  poem  called  the  « Legion  Club,"  which  he  never  finished.  From  that 
time  he  grew  worse  and  worse,  till,  in  1741,  his  friends  found  I  t  passions  so 
violent  and  ungovernable,  his  memory  so  decayed,  and  his  reason  so  depraved, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  keep  all  strangers  from  him.  In  1742,  after  a  week 
of  indescribable  bodily  suficring,  he  sank  into  a  state  of  quiet  idiocy,  in 
wluch  he  continued  till  the  10th  of  October,  1745,  when  he  gently  breathed 
his  last. 

As  a  writer,  the  prose  works  of  Swift  are  among  the  best  specimens  we 
possess  of  a  thorough  English  style.  "  He  knew,"  says  Dr.  Blair,  •*  beyond 
almost  any  man,  the  purity,  the  extent,  the  precision  of  the  English  language ; 
and,  therefore,  to  such  as  wish  to  attain  a  pure  and  correct  style,  he  is  one  of 
the  moot  useful  models.  But  we  must  not  look  for  much  ornament  and  grace 
m  bis  language.  His  haughty  and  morose  genius  made  him  despise  any  em- 
bellishment of  this  kind,  as  beneath  his  dignity.  He  delivers  his  sentimc  ots 
in  a  plain,  downright,  positive  manner,  like  one  who  is  sure  he  is  in  the 
right,  and  is  very  indifierent  whether  you  are  pleased  or  not  His  sentences 
are  oommonly  negligently  arranged ;  distinctly  enough  as  to  sense,  but  with- 
out any  regard  to  smoothness  of  sound ;  often  without  much  regard  to  oom- 
pactnofls  or  elegance."  The  following  selections  ore  given  as  specimens  of 
hia  best  style : — 

COUNTRY    HOSPITALITT. 

Thoee  inferior  duties  of  life,  which  the  French  ( all  les  petite$ 
moraleMf  or  the  smaller  morals,  are  with  us  distinguished  oy  the 
name  of  good  manners  or  breeding.  This  I  look  upon,  in  the 
general  notion  of  it,  to  be  a  sort  of  artificial  good  sense,  adapted  to 
the  meanest  capacities,  and  introduced  to  make  mankind  easy  in 
their  commerce  with  each  other.  Low  and  little  understandings, 
without  some  rules  of  this  kind,  would  be  perpetually  wandering 
into  a  thousand  indecencies  and  irregularities  in  behavior ;  and  in 
their  ordinary  conversation,  fall  into  the  same  boisterous  familiari- 
ties that  one  observes  among  them  where  intemperance  has  quite 
taken  away  the  use  of  their  reason.  In  other  instances  it  is  odd 
to  consider,  that  for  want  of  common  discretion,  the  very  end  o^ 
good  breeding  is  wholly  perverted  ;  and  civility,  intended  to  make 
us  easy,  is  employed  m  laying  chains  and  fetters  upon  us,  in  de- 
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barring  us  of  our  wishes,  and  in  crossing  our  most  rea8<HiaUe  de 
sires  and  inclinations. 

This  abuse  reipns  chiefly  in  the  country,  as  I  found  to  my  Yexh 
tion  when  I  was  last  there,  in  a  visit  I  made  to  a  neighbor  aboul 
two  miles  from  my  cousin.  As  toon  as  I  entered  the  parlor,  they 
put  me  into  the  great  chair  that  stood  close  by  a  huge  fire,  and 
kept  me  there  by  force  until  I  was  almost  stined.  Then  a  boy 
came  in  a  great  hurry  to  pull  oflT  my  boots,  which  I  in  vain  q)- 
posed,  urging  that  I  must  return  soon  after  dinner.  In  the  meaa 
time,  the  good  lady  whispered  her  eldest  daughter,  and  slipped  a 
key  into,  her  hand ;  the  girl  returned  instantly  with  ^  beer-flass 
half  full  of  aqua  mirahilia  and  sirup  of  gillyflowers.  I  took  a« 
much  as  I  had  a  mind  for,  but  madam  vowed  I  should  drink  it  ofi*; 
for  she  was  sure  it  would  do  me  good  after  coming  out  of  the  cold 
air ;  and  I  was  forced  to  obey,  which  absolutely  took  away  my 
stomach.  When  dinner  came  in,  I  had  a  mind  to  sit  at  a  dia« 
tance  from  the  Are  ;  but  they  told  me  it  was  as  much  as  my  life 
was  worth,  and  sat  me  with  my  back  just  against  it.  Although 
my  appetite  was  quite  gone,  I  was  resolved  to  force  down  as  much 
as  I  could,  and  desired  the  leg  of  a  pullet.  "  Indeed,  Mr.  Bick- 
erstaflr,"  says  the  lady,  **  you  must  eat  a  wing,  to  oblige  me  ;"  and 
so  put  a  couple  upon  my  plate.  I  was  persecuted  at  this  rate 
during  the  whole  meal:  as  often  as  I  called  for  small  beer,  the 
master  tipped  the  wink,  and  the  servant  brought  me  a  brimmer  of 
October. 

Some  time  after  dinner,  I  ordered  my  cousin's  man,  who  came 
with  me,  to  get  ready  the  horses  ;  but  it  was  resolved  I  should  not 
stir  that  night ;  and  when  I  seemed  pretty  much  bent  upon  going, 
they  ordered  the  stable  door  to  be  locked,  and  the  children  hid  my 
cloak  and  boots.  The  next  question  was.  What  would  I  have  for 
supper  ?  I  said,  I  never  eat  any  thing  at  night ;  but  was  at  last, 
in  my  own  defence,  obliged  to  name  the  first  thing  that  came  into 
my  head.  After  three  hours,  spent  chiefly  in  apologies  for  my 
entertainment,  insinuating  to  me,  "  That  this  was  the  worst  time 
of  the  year  for  provisions ;  that  they  were  at  a  great  distance  from 
any  market ;  that  they  were  afraid  I  should  be  starved  ;  and  that 
they  knew  they  kept  me  to  my  loss ;"  the  lady  went,  and  left  me 
to  her  husband ;  for  they  took  special  care  I  should  never  be  alone. 
As  soon  as  her  back  was  turned,  the  little  misses  ran  backward 
and  forward  every  moment,  and  constantly  as  they  came  in,  or 
went  out,  made  a  courtesy  directly  at  me,  which,  in  good  man- 
ners, I  was  forced  to  return  with  a  bow,  and  "  your  humble  ser- 
vant, pretty  miss."  Exactly  at  eight,  the  mother  came  up,  and 
discovered,  by  the  redness  of  her  face,  that  supper  was  not  far  off. 
It  was  twice  as  large  as  the  dinner,  and  my  persecution  doubled 
in  proportion     I  desired  at  my  usual  hour  to  go  to  my  repose,  and 
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was  condncted  to  my  chamber  by  the  gentleman,  his  lady,  and  the 
whole  train  of  children.  They  importuned  me  to  drink  something;; 
before  I  went  to  bed  ;  and,  upon  my  refusing,  at  last  left  a  bottle 
of  9tingo,  as  they  call  it,  for  fear  I  should  wake  and  be  thirsty  in 
the  night. 

I  was  forced  in  the  morning  to  rise  and  dress  myself  in  the 
darky  because  they  would  not  suffer  my  kinsman's  servant  to  dis- 
turb me  at  the  hour  I  desired  to  be  called.  I  was  now  resolved 
to  break  through  all  measures  to  get  away;  and,  afler  sitting  down 
to  a  monstrous  breakfast  of  cold  beef,  mutton,  neat*s  tongues,  veni- 
lon  pasty,  and  stale  beer,  took  leave  of  the  family.  But  the  gen- 
tleman would  needs  see  me  part  of  the  way,  and  carry  me  a  short 
cut  through  his  own  ground,  which  he  told  me  would  save  half  a 
roile*s  riding.  This  last  piece  of  civility  had  like  to  have  cost  me 
dear,  being  once  or  twice  in  danger  of  my  neck  by  leaping  over 
bis  ditches,  and  at  last  forced  to  alight  in  the  dirt,  when  my  horse, 
having  slipped  his  bridle,  ran  away,  and  took  us  up  more  than  an 
hour  to  recover  him  again. 

THE   SPIDER    AND   THE    BEE.^ 

Upon  the  highest  comer  of  a  large  window  there  dwelt  a  cer- 
tain spider,  swollen  up  to  the  first  magnitude  by  the  destruction 
of  infinite  numbers  of  fiies,  whose  spoils  lay  scattered  before  the 
gates  of  his  palace,  like  human  bones  before  the  cave  of  some 
giant.  The  avenues  to  his  castle  were  guarded  with  turnpikes 
and  palisadoes,  all  after  the  modern  way  of  fortification.  Afleryou 
had  passed  several  courts  you  came  to  the  centre,  wherein  you 
mi^ht  behold  the  constable  himself  in  his  own  lodgings,  which 
had  windows  fronting  to  each  avenue,  and  ports  to  sally  out  upon 
all  occasions  of  prey  or  defence.  In  this  mansion  he  had  for  some 
time  dwelt  in  peace  and  plenty,  without  danger  to  his  person  by 
swallows  from  above,  or  to  his  palace  by  brooms  from  below  : 
when  it  was  the  pleasure  of  fortune  to  conduct  thither  a  wander- 
ing bee,  to  whose  curiosity  a  broken  pane  in  the  glass  had  dis- 
covered itself,  and  in  he  went ;  where,  expatiating  a  while,  he  at 
last  happened  to  alight  upon  one  of  the  outward  walls  of  the  spi- 
der^s  citadel ;  which,  yielding  to  the  unequal  weight,  sunk  down 
to  the  very  foundation.  Thrice  he  endeavored  to  force  his  pas- 
sage, and  thrice  the  centre  shook.  The  spider  within,  feeling  the 
*errible  convulsion,  supposed  at  first  that  nature  was  approaching 
to  her  final  dissolution ;  or  else,  that  Beelzebub,  with  all  his  le- 
gions, was  come  to  revenge  the  death  of  many  thousands  of  his 
subjects*  whom  his  enemy  had  slain  and  devoured.     However, 

I  Tbl»  Is  taken  from  •"The  Battle  of  the  Book*,**  and  had  reference  to  the  great  eonteat  than 
gatanr  on  between  the  advocate*  of  ancient  and  modem  learning.  The  Bee  represents  the  anrlaats ; 
the  Spfcler  ttie  modems. 

S  Rcebebuh,  in  the  Hebrew,  slfnlfles  lord  of  flies. 
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he  at  length  valiantly  resolved  to  issue  forth  and  meet  his  fiUe. 
Meanwhile  the  bee  had  acquitted  himself  of  his  toils,  and,  posted 
securely  at  some  distance,  was  employed  in  cleansing  his  wingSi 
and  disengaging  them  from  the  rugged  remnants  of  me  cobweb. 
By  this  time  the  spider  was  adventured  out,  when,  beholding  the 
chasms,  the  ruins,  and  dilapidations  of  his  fortress,  he  was  Teiy 
near  at  his  wits*  end  ;  he  stormed  and  swore  hke  a  madman,  and 
sweUed  till  he  was  ready  to  burst.     At  length,  casting  his  eye 
upon  the  bee,  and  wisely  gathering  causes  from  events,  (for  they 
knew  each  other  by  sight,)  "  A  plague  split  you,"  said  he,  "  for  a 
giddy  puppy ;  is  it  you,  with  a  vengeance,  that  have  made  this 
fitter  here  ?  could  you  not  look  before  you  ?  do  you  think  I  haie 
nothing  else  to  do  but  to  mend  and  repair  after  you  ?" — "  Good 
words,  friend,"  said  the  bee,  (having  now  pruned  himself,  and 
being  disposed  to  be  droll :)  "  Til  give  you  my  hand  and  word  to 
come  near  your  kennel  no  more ;  I  was  never  in  such  a  coo- 
founded  pickle  .since  I  was  bom." — ^*  Sirrah,"  replied  the  spideit 
"  if  it  were  not  for  breaking  an  old  custom  in  our  family,  never  to 
stir  abroad  against  an  cnen)y,  I  should  come  and  teach  you  belter 
manners." — **I  pray  have  patience,"  said  the  bee,  "or  you'll 
spend  your  substance,  and,  for  aught  I  see,  you  may  stand  in  need 
of  it  all,  toward  the  repair  of  your  house." — "  Rogue,  rogue,"  re- 
plied the  spider,  "  yet  methinks  you  should  have  more  respect  to 
a  person  whom  all  the  world  allows  to  be  so  much  your  betters." 
— "  By  my  troth,"  said  the  hcc, "  the  comparison  w^ill  amount  to  a 
very  good  jest ;  and  you  will  do  me  a  favor  to  let  me  know  the 
reasons  that  all  the  world  is  pleased  to  use  in  so  hopeful  a  dis- 
pute."    At  this,  the  spider,  having  swelled  himself  into  the  size 
and  posture  of  a  disputant,  began  his  argument  in  the  true  spirit 
of  controversy,  with  resolution  to  be  heartily  scurrilous  and  angry; 
to  urge  on  his  own  reasons  without  the  least  regard  to  the  answers 
or  objections  of  his  opposite  ;  and  fully  predetermined  in  his  mind 
against  all  conviction. 

"  Not  to  disparage  myself,"  said  he,  **  by  the  comparison  with 
such  a  rascal,  what  art  thou  but  a  vagabond  without  house  or 
home,  without  stock  or  inheritance  ?  bom  to  no  possession  of  your 
own,  but  a  pair  of  wings  and  a  drone-pipe.  Your  livelihood  is  a 
universal  plunder  upon  nature ;  a  freebooter  over  fields  and  gar- 
dens ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  stealing,  will  rob  a  nettle  as  easily  as  o 
violet.  Whereas  I  am  a  domestic  animal,  furnished  with  a  natire 
stock  within  myself.  This  large  castle  (to  show  my  improve- 
ments in  the  mathematics)  is  all  buih  with  my  own  hands,  and 
the  materials  extracted  altogether  out  of  my  own  person." 

"  I  am  glad,"  answered  the  bee,  "  to  hear  you  grant  at  least 
that  I  am  come  honestly  by  my  wings  and  my  voice ;  for  then, 
it  seems,  I  am  obliged  to  Heaven  alone  for  my  flights  and  my 
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Dusic ;  and  Providence  would  never  have  best  )wec  on  me  two 
juch  gifls,  without  designing  ihera  for  the  noblest  ends.  I  visit, 
ndeed,  all  the  flowers  and  blossoms  of  the  field  and  garden ;  but 
prhatevcr  I  collect  thence,  enriches  myself,  without  the  least  injury 
o  their  beauty,  their  smell,  or  their  taste.  Now,  for  you  and  your 
ikili  in  architecture  and  other  mathematics,  I  have  little  to  say : 
in  thai  building  of  yours  there  might,  for  aught  I  know,  have  been 
labor  and  method  enough  ;  but,  by  woful  experience  for  us  both, 
it  is  too  plain  the  materials  are  naught ;  and  I  hope  you  will 
henceforth  take  warning,  and  consider  duration  and  matter,  as 
v^ell  as  method  and  art.  You  boast,  indeed,  of  being  obliged  to 
no  other  creature,  but  of  drawing  and  spinning  out  all  from  your- 
self; that  is  to  say,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  liquor  in  the  vessel  by 
what  issues  out,  you  possess  a  good  plentiful  store  of  dirt  and 
poison  in  your  breast ;  and,  though  I  would  by  no  means  lessen  or 
disparage  your  genuine  stock  of  either,  yet  I  doubt  you  are  some- 
what obliged,  for  an  increase  of  both,  to  a  little  foreign  assistance. 
Your  inherent  portion  of  dirt  does  not  fail  of  acquisitions,  by  sweep- 
ings exhaled  from  below ;  and  one  insect  furnishes  you  with  a 
share  of  poison  to  destroy  another.  So  that,  in  short,  the  question 
comes  all  to  this :  whether  is  the  nobler  being  of  the  two,  that 
which,  by  a  lazy  contemplation  of  four  inches  round,  by  an  over- 
weening pride,  feeding  and  engendering  on  itself,  turns  all  into 
excrement  and  venom,  producing  nothing  at  all  but  flvbane  and  a 
cobweb;  or  that  which,  by  a  universal  range,  with  long  search, 
much  study,  true  judgment,  and  distinction  of  things,  brings  home 
honey  and  wax  ?" 

One  of  the  most  amusing  of  tlie  i)apers  of  Swift  is  entitled  "  Predictions  for 
die  year  1708;  wherein  the  month,  and  day  of  the  month  are  set  down,  the 
peisBons  named,  and  the  great  actiaii*«  and  events  of  next  year  particularly  re- 
lated, as  tliey  will  come  to  pass.  Written  to  prevent  tlie  people  of  £n(iclan<l 
fram  being  further  imx>08ed  on  by  vulgar  almanac-makers.  By  Isaac  Bick- 
xm^TTAFF,  Esq."  Tlie  chief  object  of  this  was  to  hold  up  to  deserved  ridi- 
cule one  John  Partridge,  a  very  celebrated  almanac-maker  of  those  times, 
wlio  pretended  to  predict  the  events  of  each  ensuing  year ;  and  it  is  astonish- 
ing what  conlidonce  the  public  placed  in  his  prognostications.  'Hie  predic- 
tion of  "Isaac  Bickersttitr,"  relative  to  tlie  great  astrologer,  is  as  follows: — 

partridge's  death  foretold. 

My  first  prediction  is  but  a  trifle,  yet  I  will  mention  it,  to  show 
how  ignorant  those  sottish  pretenders  to  astrology  are  in  their 
own  concerns  :  it  relates  to  Partridge  the  almanac-maker ;  I  have 
consulted  the  star  of  his  nativity  by  my  own  rules,  and  find  he 
will  infallibly  die  upon  the  29th  of  March  next,  about  eleven  al 
night,  of  a  raging  fever  ;  therefore  I  advise  him  to  consider  of  it, 
nnd  settle  his  nfTliirs  in  time. 

Tliis  was  fullowed  ui>  by  "An  Answer  to  Bickerstaff,''  and  anodicr  pam 
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phlet  called  «The  Accomplishment  of  tho  First  of  Mr.  BickerstaflTs  Predic 
tioiis,  being  an  Account  of  the  I^ath  of  Mr.  Partrid^^e,  the  Almanac-oiakeii 
upon  the  29th  instant,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Person  of  Honor."  both  written  lif 
Swifl,  with  his  usual  exquisite  hiunor.     The  following  is  tlie  latter  piece  >— 

partridge's  death  realized. 

My  Lord, — In  obedience  to  your  lordship's  commands,  as  well 
as  to  satisfy  my  own  curiosity,  I  have  for  some  days  past  inquired 
constantly  after  Partridge  the  almanac-maker,  of  whom  it  was  fore- 
told in  Mr.  BickerstaflPs  predictions,  published  about  a  month  ago, 
that  he  should  die  the  29th  instant  about  eleven  at  night,  m  a 
raging  fever.  I  had  some  sort  of  knowledge  of  him,  when  I  was 
employed  in  the  revenue,  because  he  used  every  year  to  present 
me  with  his  almanac,  as  he  did  other  gentlemen,  upon  the  score  of 
some  little  gratuity  we  gave  him.  I  saw  him  accidentally  once  or 
twice  about  ten  days  before  he  died,  and  observed  he  began  very 
much  to  droop  and  languish,  though  I  hear  his  friends  did  not 
seem  to  apprehend  him  in  any  danger.  About  two  or  three  days 
ago  he  grew  ill,  was  confined  first  to  his  chamber,  and  in  a  few 
hours  after  to  his  bed,  where  Dr.  Case  and  Mrs.  Kirleus*  were  sent 
for  to  visit,  and  to  prescribe  to  him.  Upon  this  intelligence,  I  sent 
thrice  every  day  one  servant  or  other  to  inquire  after  his  health ; 
and  yesterday,  about  four  in  the  pftemoon,  word  was  brought  me, 
that  he  was  past  hopes :  upon  which  I  prevailed  with  myself  to 
go  and  see  him,  partly  out  of  commiseration,  and,  I  confess,  paitly 
out  of  curiosity.  He  knew  me  very  well,  seemed  surprised  at 
my  condescension,  and  made  me  compliments  upon  it,  as  well  as 
he  could  in  the  condition  he  was.  The  people  abont  him  said,  be 
had  been  for  some  time  delirious ;  but  when  I  saw  him,  he  had 
his  understanding  as  well  as  cverdi  knew,  and  spoke  strong  and 
hearty,  without  any  seeming  uneasiness  or  constraint.  After  I 
had  told  him  how  sorry  I  was  to  see  him  in  those  melancholy  cir^ 
cumstances,  and  said  some  other  civilities,  suitable  to  the  occasion, 
[  desired  him  to  tell  me  freely  and  ingenuously,  whether  the  pre- 
dictions Mr.  Bickcrstaff  had  published  relating  to  his  death,  had 
not  too  much  affected  and  worked  on  his  imagination.  He  con- 
fessed, he  had  oAen  had  it  in  his  head,  but  never  with  much  ap- 
prehension, till  about  a  fortnight  before ;  since  which  time  it  had 
the  perpetual  possession  of  his  mind  and  thoughts,  and  he  did 
verily  believe  was  the  true  natural  cause  of  his  present  distemper: 
for,  said  he,  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded,  and  I  think  I  have  very 
ffood  reason?  that  Mr.  Bickerstaff  spoke  altogether  by  guess,  and 
know  no  more  what  will  happen  this  year,  than  I  did  myself.  I 
told  him  his  discourse  surprised  me ;  and  I  would  be  glad  he  w^ere 
in  a  smi^  of  health  to  be  able  to  tell  me,  what  reason  he  had  to  be 

t  Tvro  rinioiiii  qiiacks  of  that  day. 
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convinced  of  Mr.  BickerstafTs  ignorance.  He  replied,  I  am  a 
poor  ignorant  feiJow,  bred  to  a  mean  trade,  yet  I  have  sense 
enough  to  know,  that  all  pretences  of  foretelling  by  astrology  are 
deceits,  for  this  manifest  reason,  because  the  wise  and  the  learned, 
who  can  only  judge  whether  there  be  any  truth  in  this  science, 
do  all  unanimously  agree  to  laugh  at  and  despise  it ;  and  none  but 
the  poor  ignorant  vulgar  give  it  any  credit,  add  that  only  upon  the 
word  of  such  sUly  wretches  as  I  and  my  fellows,  who  can  hardly 
write  or  read.  I  then  asked  him  why  he  had  not  calculated  his 
own  nativity,  to  see  whether  it  agreed  with  BickerstaflTs  predic- 
tion ?  At  which  he  shook  his  head,  and  said,  Oh !  sir,  this  is  no 
time  for  jesting,  but  for  repenting  those  fooleries,  as  I  do  now  from 
the  very  bottom  of  my  heart.  By  what  I  can  gather  from  you, 
said  I,  the  observations  and  predictions  you  printed  with  your  al- 
manacs, were  mere  impositions  on  the  people.  He  replied.  If  it 
were  otherwise,  I  should  have  the  less  to  answer  for.  We  have 
a  common  form  for  all  those  things  ;  as  to  foretelb'ng  the  weather, 
we  never  meddle  with  that,  but  leave  it  to  the  pnnter,  who  takes 
it  out  of  any  old  almanac,  as  he  thinks  fit ;  the  rest  was  my  own 
invention  to  make  my  almanac  sell,  having  a  wife  to  maintain,  and 
no  other  way  to  get  my  bread ;  for  mending  old  shoes  is  a  poor 
livelihood ;  and  (added  he,  sighing)  I  wish  I  may  not  have  done 
more  mischief  by  my  physic  than  my  astrology ;  though  1  had 
some  good  receipts  from  my  grandmother,  and  my  own  composi- 
tions were  such,  as  I  thougnt,  could  at  least  do  no  hurt. 

I  had  some  other  discourse  with  him,  which  now  I  cannot  call 
to  mind ;  and  I  fear  I  have  already  tired  your  lordship.  I  shall 
only  add  one  circumstance,  that  on  his  death-bed  he  declared  him- 
self a  nonconformist,  and  had  a/anatic  preacher  to  be  his  spiritual 
guide.  After  half  an  hour's  conversation  I  took  my  leave,  being 
almost  stifled  by  the  closeness  of  the  room.  I  imagined  he  could 
not  hold  out  long,  and  therefore  withdrew  to  a  little  coffee-house 
hard  by,  leaving  a  servant  at  the  house  with  orders  to  come  im- 
mediately, and  tell  me,  as  near  as  he  could,  the  minute  when  Par- 
tridge should  expire,  which  was  not  above  two  hours  after ;  when, 
looking  upon  my  watch,  I  found  it  to  be  above  five  minutes  after 
seven :  by  which  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Bickerstaff  was  mistaken  al- 
most four  hours  in  his  calculation.  In  the  other  circumstances  he 
was  exact  enough.  But  whether  he  hath  not  been  the  cause  of 
this  poor  man's  death,  as  well  as  the  predictor,  may  be  very  rea- 
sonably disputed.  However,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  matter  is 
odd  enough,  whether  we  should  endeavor  to  account  for  it  by 
chance,  or  the  eflect  of  imagination  :  for  my  own  part,  though  I 
believe  no  man  hath  less  faith  in  these  matters,  yet  I  shall  wait 
with  some  impatience,  and  not  without  some  expectation,  the  ful- 
filling of  Mr.  Bickerstaff's  second  prediction,  that  tne  Catdiival  da 
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Noailles  is  to  die  upon  the  fourth  of  April,  and  if  that  should  be 
verified  as  exactly  as  this  of  poor  Partridge,  I  must  own  I  should 
he  wholly  surprised,  and  at  a  loss,  and  should  infallibly  expect  the 
accomplishment  of  all  the  rest. 

It  is  amusing  to  think  what  a  large  number  of  persons  at  the  time  actually 
believed  the  accomplishment  had  taken  place  in  all  respects  according  to  the 
relatioiL  The  wits  of  the  time,  too,  among  whom  were  Steele  and  Addison, 
supported  SwifV,  and  uniformly  affirmed  that  Partridge  had  died  on  tlie  day 
and  hour  predicted.  The  distress  and  vexation  of  Partridge  himself  were 
beyond  all  measure  ridiculous,  and  he  absolutely  had  the  folly  to  insert  the 
following  advertisement  at  the  close  of  his  next  year's  almanac  >— 

«  Whereas  it  has  been  industriously  given  out  by  Isaac  BickerstafiV  Esq^  and 
others,  to  prevent  the  sale  of  this  year's  almanac,  that  John  Partridge  is  dead: 
this  may  inform  all  his  loving  countr]rmen,  that  he  is  still  living,  in  health ; 
and  they  are  knaves  that  reported  it  otlierwise."  * 

The  most  interesting  account,  however,  of  the  singularly  comic  consequences 
of  this  prediction  was  drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Y  aid  en,  Mr.  Partridge's  neigh- 
bor, of  whom,  as  connected  with  this  humorous  affair,  I  will  give  a  ahc»t  ao> 
count,  succeeding  Swii\,  though  it  be  not  in  exact  chronological  order. 

Though  Swifl  wrote  much  that  ranks  under  poetry,  yet  he  had  none  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  true  poet — nothing  of  the  sublime  or  the  tender ;  nothing, 
in  short,  that  reaches  or  affects  the  heart  **  It  could  scarcely  be  expected," 
says  a  critic,  ^  that  an  irreligious  divine,  a  heartless  politician,  and  a  selfish 
lover,  could  possess  the  elements  of  true  poetry ;  and,  tlierefore.  Swift  may  be 
considered  rather  as  a  rhymer  than  a  poet"  This  is  true;  as  he  himself  says 
in  the  «  Verses  on  his  own  Death  :'* 

**The  Dean  wm  fiunoiu  In  his  time, 
And  had  a  kind  of  knack  at  rhyme  ** 

This  "  knack"  he  had  in  a  very  eminent  degree — tlie  «  knack"  of  writing 
Wisy,  natural  rhymes— of  using  just  the  very  words  in  verse  that  any  one 
Would  select  as  the  best  in  prose.  In  proof  of  which,  take  the  following 
la.tion : — 

BAUCIS   AND    PHILEMON. 

In  ancient  times,  as  story  tells. 
The  saints  would  often  leave  their  cells, 
And  stroll  about,  but  hide  their  quality. 
To  try  good  people's  ha*;piUiility. 

It  happened  on  a  winter  ni«;ht. 
As  authors  of  the  legend  write. 
Two  brotiicr-hermits,  saints  by  trade. 
Taking  their  tour  in  masquerade. 
Disguised  in  tatter \l  habits,  went 
To  a  small  village  down  in  Kent ; 
Where,  in  the  strollers'  canting  strain. 
They  begg'd  from  door  to  door  in  vain ; 
Tried  every  tone  might  pity  win. 
But  not  a  soul  would  let  them  in. 

Our  wandering  saints,  in  woful  state, 
Treated  at  this  ungodly  rate, 
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Having  through  all  the  village  passed. 
To  a  small  cottage  came  at  last ! 
Where  dwell  a  good  old  honest  yeoman, 
Caird  in  the  noighl)orhood  Philemon; 
Who  kindly  did  these  saints  invite 
In  his  poor  hut  to  pass  the  night ; 
And  then  tlie  hospitable  sire 
Bid  goody  Baucis  mend  the  fire ; 
While  he  from  out  the  cliimney  took 
A  flitch  of  bacon  off  the  hook, 
And  freely  from  the  &ttest  side 
Cut  out  large  slices  to  be  fried ; 
Then  stepp'd  aside  to  fetch  them  drink, 
FUrd  a  large  jug  up  to  the  brink. 
And  saw  it  fairly  twice  go  round ; 
Yet  (what  is  wonderful)  they  found 
Twas  still  replenish'd  to  the  top, 
As  if  they  ne'er  had  touched  a  drop. 
The  good  old  couple  were  amazed. 
And  often  on  each  other  gazed ; 
For  both  were  frightened  to  the  heart, 
And  just  began  to  cry,— What  ar't ! 
Then  softly  turn'd  aside  to  view 
Whether  the  lights  were  burning  blue. 
The  gentle  pilgrims,  soon  aware  on% 
Told  them  itieit  calling  and  tlieir  errand : 
Good  folks,  you  need  not  be  afraid, 
We  are  but  saints,  the  hermits  said ; 
No  hurt  shall  come  to  you  or  yours : 
But  for  that  pack  of  churlish  boors. 
Not  fit  to  live  on  Christian  ground, 
They  and  their  houses  shall  be  drown'd  ; 
Whilst  you  shall  see  your  cottage  rise, 
And  grow  a  church  before  your  eyes. 

They  scarce  had  spoke,  when  &ir  and  soft 
The  roof  began  to  mount  aloft ; 
Aloft  rose  every  beam  and  rafter ; 
The  heavy  wall  climb'd  slowly  after. 

The  chimney  widened,  and  grew  higher ; 
Became  a  steeple  with  a  spire. 

The  kettle  to  the  top  was  hoist. 
And  there  stood  ihstened  to  a  joist, 
But  with  the  upside  down,  to  show 
Its  inclination  for  below : 
In  vain ;  for  a  superior  force, 
Applied  at  bottom,  stops  its  course : 
Doom'd  ever  in  suspense  to  dwell, 
Tis  now  no  kettle,  but  a  bell. 

A  wooden  Jack,  which  had  almost 
Lost  by  disuse  the  art  to  roast, 
A  sudden  alteration  feels. 
Increased  by  new  intestine  wheels ; 
And,  what  exalts  the  wonder  more, 
The  number  made  the  motion  slower ; 
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The  flier,  though  *t  had  leaden  feet, 
Tiim'd  round  so  quick,  you  scarce  could  see  't; 
But,  slackened  by  some  secret  power, 
Now  hardly  moves  an  inch  an  hour. 
The  jack  and  chimney,  near  allied. 
Had  never  left  each  other's  side : 
The  chimney  to  a  steeple  grown, 
The  jack  would  not  be  left  alone ; 
But,  up  against  the  steeple  rear'd. 
Became  a  clock,  and  still  adhered ; 
And  still  its  love  to  household  cares, 
By  a  shrill  voice  at  noon,  declares  \ 
Warning  the  cook-maid  not  to  bum 
That  roast-meat  which  it  cannot  turn. 
The  groaning-chair  began  to  crawl, 
Like  a  huge  snail,  along  the  wall ; 
There  stuck  aloft  in  public  view, 
And,  with  small  change,  a  pulpit  grew. 

The  porringers,  that  in  a  row 
Hung  high,  and  made  a  glittering  show, 
To  a  less  noble  substance  changed. 
Were  now  but  leathern  buckets  ranged. 

The  ballads,  pasted  on  the  wall, 
Of  Joan  of  France,  and  English  Moll, 
Fair  Rosamond,  and  Robin  Hood, 
The  Little  Children  in  the  Wood, 
Now  seem'd  to  look  abundance  better, 
Improved  in  picture,  size,  and  letter ; 
And,  high  in  order  placed,  describe 
The  heraldry  of  every  tribe.* 

A  bedstead  of  the  antique  mode, 
Compact  of  timber  many  a  load. 
Such  as  our  ancestors  did  use. 
Was  metamorphosed  into  pews ; 
Which  still  their  ancient  nature  keep, 
By  lodging  folks  disposed  to  sleep. 

The  cottage  by  such  feats  as  these 
Grown  to  a  church  by  just  degrees. 
The  hermits  then  desired  their  host 
To  ask  fbr  what  he  fancied  most 
Philemon,  having  paused  a  while. 
Returned  them  thanks  in  homely  style : 
Tlien  said.  My  house  is  grown  so  fine, 
Methinks  I  still  would  call  it  mine; 
I  m  old,  and  fidn  would  live  at  ease ; 
Make  me  the  parwofu,  if  you  please. 
He  spoke,  and  presently  he  feels 
His  grazier's  coat  &11  down  his  heels ; 
He  sees,  yet  hardly  can  believe, 
About  each  arm  a  pudding-sleeve ; 
His  waistcoat  to  a  cassock  grew, 
And  both  assumed  a  sable  hue ; 
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fiiit,  being  old,  continued  just 
A.S  thread-bare,  and  as  full  of  dust 
His  talk  was  now  o£titha  and  dneM: 
He  smoked  his  pipe,  and  read  the  news; 
Knew  how  to  preach  old  sermons  next, 
Vamp'd  in  the  preface  and  the  text ; 
At  christenings  well  could  act  his  part, 
And  had  the  service  all  by  heart ; 
Against  dissenters  would  repine, 
And  stood  up  firm  for  right  divine; 
Found  his  head  fill'd  with  many  a  system : 
But  classic  authors, — ^he  ne^er  miss'd  'em. 

Thus  having  furbish'd  up  a  parson, 
Dame  Baucis  next  they  play'd  their  farce  on. 
Instead  of  home-spun  coils,  were  seen 
Good  pinners  edged  with  colberteen; 
Her  petticoat,  transformed  apace. 
Became  black  satin  flounced  wiUi  lace. 
Plain  Goody  would  no  longer  down : 
Twaa  Madam,  in  her  grogram  gown. 
Philemon  was  in  great  surprise, 
And  hardly  could  believe  his  eyes, 
Amazed  to  see  her  look  so  prim ; 
And  she  admired  as  much  at  hiin. 

Thus  happy  in  their  change  of  life 
Were  several  years  this  man  and  wife ; 
When  on  a  day,  which  proved  their  last, 
Discoursing  o'er  old  stories  past. 
They  went  by  chance,  amidst  their  talk, 
To  the  churchyard,  to  take  a  walk ; 
When  Baucis  hastily  cried  out, 
My  dear,  I  see  your  forehead  sprout! 
Sprout !  quoth  the  man ;  what's  this  you  tell  as  1 
I  hope  you  don't  believe  me  jealous  I 
But  yet,  methinks,  I  feel  it  true ; 
And  really  yours  is  budding  too— 
Nay, — ^now  I  cannot  stir  my  foot ;  - 
It  feels  as  if  'twere  taking  root 

Description  would  but  tire  my  muse ; 
In  short,  they  both  were  tum'd  to  yews. 

Old  Groodman  Dobson  of  the  green 
Remembers  he  the  trees  has  seen ; 
He'll  talk  of  them  from  noon  till  night. 
And  goes  with  folks  to  show  the  sight : 
On  Sundays,  afler  evening-prayer, 
He  gathers  all  the  parish  there ; 
Points  out  tlie  place  of  either  yew, 
Here  Baucis,  there  Philemon,  grew ; 
Till  once  a  parson  of  our  town, 
To  mend  his  barn,  cut  Baucis  down ; 
At  which  'tis  hard  to  be  believed 
How  much  the  other  tree  was  grieved. 
Grew  scrubbed,  died  a-top,  was  stunted ; 
So  the  next  parson  stubb'd  and  burnt  il. 

38 
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THOMAS  YALDEN.     1G7 1—1736. 

TuoxAB  YiLDEir  was  born  in  the  city  of  Exeter,  in  1671,  and  iu  1690  wu 
admitted  in  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  His  first  public  appearance  as  a  poet 
was  in  an  "Ode  to  St  Cecilia's  Day,"  published  in  1693,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  several  other  poems.  Having  entered  the  ministry,  he  succeeded  Ai- 
terbury,  in  1698,  as  lecUirer  at  Bridewell  Hospital,  and  in  1707  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Having  received  various  preferments  in  the 
church,  he  died  July  16,  1736;  having  to  the  end  of  his  life,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
remarks,  **  retained  the  friendship  and  frequented  the  conversation  of  a  retj 
numerous  and  splendid  set  of  acquaintances." 

Yalden's  poetry  may  be  found  in  the  collections  of  Johnson  and  ChalmeiSi 
but  it  has  very  little  meri^.  As  a  prose  writer,  however,  he  has  great  humor, 
being  the  author  of  the  paper  entitled  **  'Squire  Bickerstaff  detected ;  or  &e 
Astrological  Impostor  convicted,  by  John  Partridge,  Student  in  Phjrsic  and 
Astrology,"  which  he  drew  up  on  Partridge's  application,  and  which  that  per- 
son is  said  to  have  printed  and  published  without  perceiving  the  joke. 

JOHN   PARTRIDOE^S    DEFENCE. 

It  is  hard,  my  dear  countrymen  of  these  united  nations,  it  is 
very  hard,  that  a  Briton  born,  a  protestant  astrologer,  a  man  of 
revolution  principles,  an  assertor  of  the  liberty  and  property  of  the 
people,  should  cry  out  in  vain  for  justice  against  a  Frenchman,  a 
papist,  and  an  illiterate  pretender  to  science,  that  would  blast  my 
reputation,  most  inhumanly  bury  me  alive,  and  defraud  my  native 
country  of  those  services,  which,  in  my  double  capacity,  I  daily 
offer  the  public. 

It  was  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1707,  when  an  impu- 
dent pamphlet  crept  into  the  world,  intituled.  Predictions,  etc.,  by 
Isaac  Bickerstaff*,  Esq.  Amongst  the  many  arrogant  assertions 
laid  down  by  that  lying  spirit  of  divination,  he  was  pleased  to 
pitch  on  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles  and  myself,  among  many  other 
eminent  and  illustrious  persons  that  were  to  die  within  the  c(»n- 
pass  of  the  ensuing  year ;  and  peremptorily  fixes  the  month,  day, 
and  hour  of  our  deaths.  This,  I  think,  is  sporting  with  great  men, 
and  public  spirits,  to  the  scandal  of  religion  and  reproach  of 
power ;  and  if  sovereign  princes  and  astrologers  must  make  diver- 
sion for  the  vulgar why  then  farewell,  say  I,  to  all  govern- 
ments, ecclesiastical  and  civil.  But,  I  thank  my  better  stars,  I 
am  alive  to  confront  this  false  and  audacious  predictor,  and  to 
make  him  rue  the  hour  he  ever  affronted  a  man  of  science  and 
resentment :  and  I  shall  here  present  the  public  with  a  faithful 
narrative  of  the  ungenerous  treatment  and  hard  usage  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  virulent  papers  and  malicious  practices  of  this 
pretended  astrologer. 

The  28th  of  March,  a.  d.  1708,  being  the  night  this  sham- 
prophet  had  so  impudently  fixed  for  my  last,  which  made  little 
impression  on  myself;  but  I  cannot  answer  for  my  whole  family; 
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for  my  wife,  with  a  concern  more  than  usual,  prevailed  on  me  to 
take  somewhat  to  sweat  for  a  cold,  and  between  the  hours  of  eight 
and  nine,  to  go  to  bed.    The  maid,  as  she  was  warming  my  bed, 
with  a  curiosity  natural  to  young  wenches,  runs  to  the  window, 
and  asks  of  one  passing  the  street,  whom  the  bell  tolled  for  ?   Dr. 
Partridge,  says  he,  the  famous  almanac-maker,  who  died  suddenly 
this  evening :  the  poor  girl,  provoked,  told  him,  he  lied  like  a 
rascal;  the  other  very  sedately  replied,  the  sexton  had  so  in- 
Ibrmed  him,  and  if  false,  he  was  to  blame  for  imposing  upon  a 
stranger.     She  asked  a  second,  and  a  third,  as  they  passed,  and 
every  one  was  in  the  same  tone.     Now,  I  do  not  say  these  are 
accomphces  to  a  certain  astrological  'squire,  and  that  one  Bicker- 
staff  might  be  sauntering  thereabouts ;  because  I  will  assert  no- 
thing here  but  what  I  dare  attest,  for  plain  matter  of  fact.     My 
wife,  at  this,  fell  into  a  violent  disorder ;  and  I  must  own  I  was  a 
little  discomposed  at  the  oddness  of  the  accident.     In  the  mean 
time  one  knocks  at  my  door ;  Betty  runs  down,  and  opening,  finds 
a  sober  grave  person,  who  modestly  inquires,  if  this  was  Dr.  Par- 
tridge's ?  She  taking  him  for  some  cautious  city  patient  that  came 
cit  that  time  for  privacy,  shows  him  into  the  dining-room.     As 
soon  as  I  could  compose  myself,  I  went  to  him,  and  was  surprised 
to  find  my  gentleman  mounted  on  a  table  with  a  two-foot  rule  in 
liis  hand,  measuring  my  walls,  and  taking  the  dimensions  of  the 
Toom.     "  Pray,  sir,"  says  I,  "  not  to  interrupt  you,  have  you  any 
business  with  me?"  "Only,  sir,"  replies  he,  "order  the  girl  to 
bring  me  a  better  light,  for  this  is  but  a  very  dim  one."     "  Sir," 
•ays  I,  "  my  name  is  Partridge."    "  Oh !  the  doctor's  brother,  be- 
like," cries  he ;  "  the  stair-case,  I  believe,  and  these  two  apart- 
ments hung  in  close  mourning,  will  be  sufficient,  and  only  a  strip 
of  bays  round  the  other  rooms.     The  doctor  must  needs  die  rich, 
he  had  great  dealings  in  his  way  for  many  years :  if  he  had  no 
family-coat,  you  had  as  good  use  the  escutcheons  of  the  company: 
they  are  as  showish,  and  will  look  as  magnificent,  as  if  he  was 
descended  from  the  blood-royal."     With  that  I  assumed  a  greater 
air  of  authority,  and  demanded  who  employed  him,  or  how  he 
came  there  ?     "  Why,  I  was  sent,  sir,  by  the  company  of  under- 
takers/' says  he,  "  and  they  were  employed  by  the  honest  gen- 
tleman, who  is  executor  to  the  good  doctor  departed :  and  our 
rascally  porter,  I  beh'eve,  is  fallen  fast  asleep  with  the  black  cloth 
and  sconces,  or  he  had  been  here,  and  we  might  have  been  tack- 
ing up  by  this  time."     "  Sir,"  says  I,  "  pray  be  advised  by  a 
friend,  and  make  the  best  of  your  speed  out  of  my  doors,  for  1 
hear  my  wife's  voice,  (which,  by  the  by,  is  pretty  distinguishable,) 
and  in  that  corner  of  the  room  stands  a  good  cudcfel,  which  some 
body  has  felt  before  now ;  if  that  light  in  her  hands,  and  she  know 
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the  business  you  come  about,  without  consulting  the  stare,  I 
assure  you  it  will  be  employed  very  much  to  the  detriment  of 
your  person."  "Sir,"  cries  he,  bowing  with  great  civility,  ••! 
perceive  extreme  grief  for  the  loss  of  the  doctor  disorders  you  a 
little  at  present,  but  early  in  the  morning  I  will  wait  on  you  with 
all  necessary  materials."  Now  I  mention  no  Mr.  Bickerstaff;  nor 
do  I  say  that  a  certain  star-gazing  'squire  has  been  playing  my 
executor  before  his  time  ;  but  I  leave  the  world  to  judge,  and  he 
that  puts  things  and  things  fairly  together,  will  not  be  much  wide 
of  the  mark. 

Well,  once  more  I  got  my  doors  closed,  and  prepared  for  bed, 
In  hopes  of  a  little  repose  after  so  many  ruffling  adventures;  just 
as  I  was  putting  out  my  light  in  order  to  it,  another  bounces  as 
hard  as  he  can  knock ;  I  open  the  window,  and  ask  who  is  there, 
and  what  he  wants  ?  "  I  am  Ned  the  sexton,"  repUes  he,  "and  come 
to  know  whether  the  doctor  lefl  any  orders  for  a  funeral  sermon, 
and  where  he  is  to  be  laid,  and  whether  his  grave  is  to  be  plain 
or  bricked?"  "Why,  sirrah,"  says  I,  "you  know  me  well 
enough ;  you  know  I  am  not  dead,  and  how  dare  you  affront  me 
after  this  manner?"  " Alack-a-day,  sir,"  replies  the  fellow, 
"  why  it  is  in  print,  and  the  whole  town  knows  you  are  dead ; 
why,  there  is  Mr.  White  the  joiner,  is  but  fitting  screws  to  your 
comn,  he  will  be  here  with  it  in  an  instant ;  he  was  afraid  you 
would  have  wanted  it  before  this  time."  "  Sirrah,  sirrah,"  ssjrs 
I,  "  you  shall  know  to-morrow  to  your  cost,  that  I  am  alive,  and 
alive  like  to  be."  "  Why,  it  is  strange,  sir,"  says  he,  "  you 
should  make  such  a  secret  of  your  death  to  us  that  are  your 
neighbors ;  it  looks  as  if  you  had  a  design  to  defraud  the  church 
of  its  dues ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  for  one  that  has  lived  so  long  by 
the  heavens,  that  is  unhandsomely  done."  "  Hist,  hist,"  says 
another  rogue  that  stood  by  him ;  "  away,  doctor,  into  yoiir  flannel 
gear  as  fast  as  you  can,  for  here  is  a  whole  pack  of  dismals  com- 
ing to  you  with  their  black  equipage,  and  how  indecent  will  it 
look  for  you  to  stand  frightening  folks  at  your  window,  when  you 
should  have  been  in  your  coffin  these  three  hours  ?"  In  short, 
what  with  undertakers,  embalmers,  joiners,  sextons,  and  your 
vile  elegy-hawkers  upon  a  late  practitioner  in  physic  and  as- 
trology, I  got  not  one  wink  of  sleep  that  night,  nor  scarce  a 
moment's  rest  ever  since.  Now  I  doubt  not,  but  this  viUanous 
*8quire  has  the  impudence  to  assert  that  these  are  entirely  stran- 
gers to  iiim ;  he,  good  man,  knows  nothing  of  the  matter,  and 
.lunest  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  I  warrant  you,  is  more  a  man  of  honor 
than  to  be  an  accomplice  with  a  pack  of  rascals,  that  walk  the 
.*<treets  on  nights,  and  disturb  good  people  in  their  beds;  but  he 
ir  out,  if  he  thinks  the  whole  world  is  blind  ;  for  there  is  one  Joho 
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Partridge  can  smell  a  knave  as  far  as  Grub  street, — although  he 
lies  in  the  most  exalted  garret,  and  writes  himself  'squire : — but 
I  will  keep  my  temper,  and  proceed  in  the  narration, 

1  could  not  stir  out  of  doors  for  the  space  of  three  months  after 
this,  bat  presently  one  comes  up  to  me  in  the  street;  "Mr.  Par- 
tridge, that  coffin  you  was  last  buritd  in  I  have  not  been  yet  pa»d 
fw.**  ••  Doctor,"  cries  another  dog,  "  how  do  you  think  people 
can  live  by  making  of  gfraves  for  nothing  ?  next  time  you  die,  you 
may  even  toll  out  the  bell  yourself,  for  Ned."  A  third  rogue  tip? 
me  by  the  elbow,  and  wonders  how  I  have  the  conscience  to  sneak 
abroad  without  paying  my  funeral  expenses.  "  Bless  me !"  says 
one*  **  I  durst  have  sworn  that  was  honest  Dr.  Partridge,  my  old 
friend  ;  but  poor  man,  he  is  gone."  "  I  beg  your  pardon,"  says 
another,  "  you  look  so  like  my  old  acquaintance  that  I  used  to 
consult  on  some  private  occasions  ;  but,  alack,  he  is  gone  the  way 
of  all  flesh."  "  Look,  look,  look,"  cries  a  third,  after  a  competent 
space  of  staring  at  me,  »*  would  not  one  think  our  neighbor  the  al- 
manac-maker was  crept  out  of  his  grave  to  take  the  other  peep  at 
the  stars  in  this  world,  and  show  how  much  he  is  improved  in 
Ibrtane-teUing  by  having  taken  a  journey  to  the  other  ?" 

Nay,  the  very  reader  of  our  parish,  a  good,  sober,  discreet  per- 
aon,  has  sent  two  or  three  times  for  me  to  come  and  be  buried 
decently,  or  send  him  sufficient  reasons  to  the  contrary,  or,  if  I 
have  been  interred  in  any  other  parish,  to  produce  my  certificate, 
as  the  act  requires.  My  poor  wife  is  almost  run  distracted  with 
being  called  widow  Partridge,  when  she  knows  it  is  false ;  and 
ODce  a  term  she  is  cited  into  the  court  to  take  out  letters  of  ad- 
ministration. But  the  greatest  grievance  is,  a  paltry  quack,  that 
takes  up  my  calUng  just  under  my  nose,  and  in  his  printed  direc- 
tions with  N.  B.  E^  says,  he  lives  in  the  house  of  the  late  inge- 
nious Mr.  John  Partridge,  an  eminent  practitioner  in  leather,  physic, 
and  astrology. 

But  to  show  how  far  the  wicked  spirit  of  envy,  malice,  and  re- 
sentment can  hurry  some  men,  my  nameless  old  persecutor  had  pro- 
vided me  a  monument  at  the  stone-cutters,  and  would  have  erected 
it  in  the  parish  church;  and  this  piece  of  notorious  and  expensive 
villany  had  actually  succeeded,  if  I  had  not  used  my  utmost  in- 
terest with  the  vestry,  where  it  was  carried  at  last  but  by  two 
voices,  that  I  am  alive.  That  stratagem  failing,  out  comes  a  long 
sable  elegy,  bedecked  with  hour-glasses,  mattocks,  sculls,  spades, 
and  skeletons,  with  an  epitaph  as  confidently  written  to  abuse  mo, 
and  my  profession,  as  if  I  had  been  under  ground  these  twenty  years. 

And,  after  such"  barbarous  treatment  P5  this,  can  the  world 
blame  me,  when  I  ask  what  is  become  of  the  freedom  of  an  £ng 
lishman  ?  and  where  is  the  liberty  and  property  that  my  old  glo 
rious  friend  came  over  to  assert?    We  have  driven  popery  out  of 
2  F  'JH» 
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the  nation,  and  sent  slavery  to  foreign  climes.     The  arts  only-w- 
main  in  bondage,  when  a  man  of  science  and  character  shaJl  be 
openly  insuUed  in  the  midst  of  the  many  useful  services  he  is 
daily  paying  the  public.     Was  it  ever  heard,  even  in  Turkey  or 
Algiers,  that  a  state-astrologer  was  bantered  out  of  his  life  by  w 
ignorant  impostor,  or  bawled  out  of  the  world  by  a  pack  of  villa- 
nous,  deep-mouthed  hawkers?     Though  I  print  almanacs,  and 
publish  advertisements;  though  I  produce  certificates  under  the 
ministers  and  churchwardens'  hands  that  I  am  alive,  and  attest 
the  same  on  oath  at  quarter-sessions,  out  comes  a  full  and  true  re- 
lation of  the  death  and  interment  of  John  Partridge;  truth  is  bom« 
down,  attestations  neglected,  the  testimony  of  sober  persons  de- 
spised, and  a  man  is  looked  upon  by  his  neighbors  as  if  he  had 
been  seven  years  dead,  and  is  buried  alive  in  the  midsl  of  his 
friends  and  acquaintance. 


ALEXANDER  POPE.     1G88— 1744. 


This  great  poet,  « to  wliom,"  says  Warton,  «*  English  poesy  and  tlie  Enfrlisl* 
language  arc  everlastingly  indebted,"  '^'^^  bom  in  London,  on  tlie  22cl  of  May^^ 
1088.  His  father  was  a  linen-drnper,  who  had  acquired  a  considerable  for- 
tune by  trade.  Being  of  a  feeble  frame  and  delicate  constitution,  his  early 
education  was  chiefly  domestic.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  having  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  he  resolved  to  pursue 
his  own  plan  of  study;  and  his  reading,  of  which  he  was  excessively  fixul, 
became  uncommonly  exten!<ivo  and  various.  At  a  very  early  period  he  mani- 
fested the  greatest  fondness  for  poetry :  as  he  says  of  himself^ 

I  Usp'd  in  numbers,  and  the  numbers  came. 

This  taste  was  in  a  measure  formed  from  the  perusal  of  Ogilby's  Homer, 
when  only  ten  years  of  age.  Before  he  was  twelve,  he  wrote  his  «  Ode  on 
Solitude,"  remarkable  for  the  precocity  of  sentiment  it  exhibits,  and  Ibr  that 
delicacy  of  language  and  harmony  of  versiru>4Uion,  fur  which  be  afterwards 
became  so  eminent  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  wrote  his  "Pastorals,"  the  prin- 
cipal merit  of  which  consists  in  their  correct  and  musical  versification,  with  a 
preliminary  « Discourse  on  Pastoml  Poetry,"  "  which,"  says  Warton,  "  is  a 
more  extraordinary  production  than  the  Pastorals  tiiat  follow  it."  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  produced  the  **  Messiah,"  a  sacred  eclogue  in  imitatjon  of  Vir- 
glTs  "PoUio."  In  1709,  before  he  had  reached  tlie  age  of  twenty-one,  he 
finished  his  "Essay  on  Criticism." 

In  1712  he  published  that  remarkable  heroi-eomic'poem,  "Tlie  Rape  of  the 
Ijock,"  in  which  he  has  exhibited,  more  than  in  any  other  of  his  productions, 
the  highest  faculty  of  the  poet, — the  creative.'    To  this  yiRveeded  "Tlie  Tem- 

1  **The  poet's  eye,  In  a  fine  frenzy  rolltiig, 

Doth  fiance  from  heaven  to  earUi,  flrom  earth  to  heaven  j 

And,  ai  ImaginaUon  bodlei  forth 

The  fbrms  of  thlngrn  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 

Turns  them  to  shapes,  attd  gives  to  uiry  nothing 

▲  local  hahitaUon  and  a  name." 

JVUnMnvr  Mfkei  Dremm,  ActY.  8eeM  t. 
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pie  of  Fame,"  in  imitation  of  Chaucer's  "  House  of  Fame,''  "  Windsor  Forest," 
a  loco-descriptive  poem,  and  "  Kioisa  to  Abelard,"  the  most  popular,  perhaps, 
of  any  of  his  productions.  But  all  these  poems,  together  wiUi  his  Satires  and 
Epistles,  added  but  very  little  to  his  fortune.  Accordingly,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  he  issued  proposals  for  tlie  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  by  subscrip- 
tion. The  work  was  accomplished  in  five  years,  and  while  the  profits  were 
such  as  to  gratify  his  utmost  expectations,*  the  groat  and  signal  merits  of  the 
translation  received  the  warmest  eulogiums  from  the  literary  world.  In  a  few 
years  ailcr,  in  conjunction  with  Fenton  and  Broome,  he  translated  the  Odyssey. 

The  feme  which  Pope  acquired  by  these  writings  drew  upon  him  the 
attacks  of  the  envious  ;•  and  a  host  of  critics,  individually  insignificant,  but 
troublesome  from  their  numbers,  continued  to  annoy  him.  To  retaliate,  he 
published,  in  1728,  «  The  Dunciad,"  a  work  «  which  fell  among  his  opponents 
like  an  exterminating  thunderbolt"  But  while  it  has  displayed  the  tempera 
ment  of  the  author  in  no  very  enviable  light,  it  has  perpetuated  the  memory 
of  many  worthless  scribblers,  who  otherwise  would  have  sunk  into  oblivion. 
In  1733  he  published  his  celebrated  didactic  poem,  the  "Essay  on  Man."  N<? 
sooner  did  it  appear  than  it  was  assailed  by  his  enemies,  and  others,  on  th? 
ground  that  it  was  full  of  skeptical  or  infidel  tendencies.  From  this  charge 
it  was  ably  defended  by  the  learned  Dr.  Warburton,  and  has  since  been  most 
triumphantly  vindicated  in  the  preliminary  discourse  of  Mr.  Roscoe.'  AAer 
tlie  publication  of  the  "  Essay  on  Man"  he  continued  to  compose  occasional 
pieces,  and  planned  many  admirable  works :  among  the  latter  was  **  A  Hi»> 
tory  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  English  Poetry."  But  he  never  lived  to  enter 
upon  the  work,  for  an  asthmatic  afl*ection,  to  which  he  had  long  been  subject, 
terminated,  in  1744,  in  a  dropsy  of  the  chest,  and  he  expired  on  the  30th  of 
May  of  that  year.^ 

«  What  rank,"  says  Dr.  Drake,  «  should  be  assigned  to  Pope  in  a  classifica* 
tion  of  our  English  poets,  has  been  a  subject  of  frequent  inquiry.  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  original  productions  consists  of  ethic 
and  satiric  poetry;  and  by  those  who  estimate  mere  moral  sentiment,  or  the 
exposure,  in  splendid  versification,  of  fashionable  vice  or  folly,  as  the  highest 
province  of  the  art,  he  must  be  considered  as  the  first  of  bards.  If,  however, 
sublimity,  imagination,  and  pathos  be,  as  they  assuredly  are,  the  noblest  efforts 
of  the  creative  powers,  and  the  most  difficult  of  attainment,  Pope  will  be 
found  to  have  had  some  superiors,  and  several  rivals.  With  Spenser,  Shaks 
peare,  and  Milton,  ho  cannot,  in  those  essential  qualities,  enter  into  competi 
tion ;  and  when  compared  with  Dryden,  Young,  and  Thomson,  the  mind  hesi 
tates  in  the  allotment  of  superiority."* 

1  He  cleared  the  inin  of  Ave  thonsand  three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 

•  **  Wntb  fa  cmel,  and  anger  ia  outrageoas;  but  who  la  able  to  atand  before  xmytT*'— P'votprtM 

JUTtL«. 

t  See  Roaeoe'a  edition  of  Pope,  10  vola.  London,  one  of  the  choiceat  oontjibutiona  to  EnglUh  lltet Or 
tnra  of  the  present  century.  Read,  also,  that  elegant  and  IntereaUng  piece  of  critlcinn,  Warton'a 
"Saaay  on  the  Oenina  and  WriUngv  of  Pope,"  a  work  of  which  it  has  been  Justly  aaki  that,  •*  how- 
ercr  often  peruaed,  it  aObrds  firesh  delight,  and  may  l>e  considered  as  one  of  the  books  best  aJapUi 
to  excite  a  love  of  literature." 

4  In  person.  Pope  waa  short  and  deformed,  of  great  weakness  and  delicacy  of  body,  and  hail, 
throogti  lUe,  sufll'red  from  ill  health.  Warton  remarks,  that  "bis  bodily  make  was  of  use  to  him  as 
a  writer,**  quoUng  the  following  passage  from  Lord  Bacon's  Essays :  **  It  is  good  to  consider  d^ 
Ibrmity  not  as  a  sign,  which  Is  more  decclvoble ;  but  as  a  cause,  which  seldom  (kllcth  of  the  eflWrt. 
Whosoever  bath  any  thing  fixed  In  his  person  tliat  doth  Induce  contempt,  hath  also  a  perpetu-J  spur 
In  himself  to  rescue  and  deliver  himself  from  scorn." 

•  ncttd  an  admirable  *'  Eatimnt*'  of  tltc  Poetical  Character  and  Writings  of  Pope,"  proflsed  U  ttMi 
•ecoiul  volume  of  Iloscoe  *  «Klitioii. 
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Warton,  in  the  dedication  of  his  elegant  "Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Gfr 
niu8  of  Pope,"  after  making  four  classes  of  tlic  various  English  poets,  remarks: 
"  In  which  of  these  classes  Pope  deserves  to  be  placed,  the  following  work  ii 
intended  to  determine  j"  and  he  closes  his  second  volume,  tlius :  **  Where,  then, 
according  to  tlie  question  proposed  at  the  beginning  of  this  Essay,  shall  we 
;ustly  be  authorized  to  place  our  admired  Pope?  Not,  assuredly,  in  tlie  same 
rank  with  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton;  however  justly  we  may  applaud 
the  « Eloisa,*  and  the  '  Rape  of  the  Lock  ;^  but,  considering  the  correctness, 
elegance,  and  utility  of  his  works,  the  weight  of  sentiment,  and  the  knowledge 
of  man  they  contain,  we  may  venture  to  assign  him  a  place  next  to  Milton, 
and  just  above  Dryden.*  The  preference  here  given  to  Pope,  above  other 
modem  English  poets,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  founded  on  the  excellencies 
of  his  works  in  generaly  and  taken  altogether ;  for  there  are  parts  and  passages 
in  other  modern  authors,  in  Young  and  in  Thomson,  for  instance,  equal  to 
any  of  Pope ;  and  he  has  written  notliing  in  a  strain  so  truly  sublime  as  the 
» Bard'  of  Gray."' 

MESSIAH. 
A  Sacred  EclogWy  in  irmiation  of  VirgiTs  PollioA 

Ye  nymphs  of  Solyma  !<  begin  the  song: 
To  heavenly  tlicmes  sublimer  strains  liclong. 
Tlic  mossy  fountains  and  tlie  sylvan  shades. 
The  dreams  of  Pindus*  and  die  Aonian  maids' 
Delight  no  more — 0  Thou  my  voice  inspire 
Who  touch'd  Isaiah's  hallow'd  lips  with  fire ! 

Rapt  into  future  times,  the  bard  begim : 
A  Virgin  shall  conceive,  a  Virgin  bear  a  Son ! 
From  Jesse  8  root'  behold  a  branch  arise, 
Whose  sacred  flower  with  fragrance  fills  the  skies: 
The  Ethereal  Spirit  o'er  its  leaves  shall  move. 
And  on  its  top  descend  the  mystic  Dove. 
Ye  heavens!*  from  high  the  dewy  nectar  pour. 
And  in  sofl  silence  shed  tlie  kindly  shower ! 
The  sick  8  and  weak  the  healing  plant  shall  aid, 
From  storms  a  shelter,  and  from  heat  a  shade. 
All  crimes  shall  cease,  and  ancient  frauds  shall  fail ; 
Returning  Justice*^  lift  aloft  her  scale ; 
Peace  o'er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extend, 
And  white-robed  Innocence  from  heaven  descend. 

1  II«  means  next  to  that  flrst  daas,  which  Includes  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  naming  these 
In  a  chronological  order,  and  not  in  the  order  of  their  merits, 
i  And  what  has  he  written  equal  to  the  "  Elcfry,"  or  tlie  "  Progress  of  Poecy,**  of  Gray  r 
t  PoDlo  was  a  Boman  senator  in  the  Ume  of  Augustus,  and  celebrated  not  only  aa  a  gpenovl,  hot  as 
•  patron  of  letters  and  Uie  flne  arts.    Virgil  addressed  to  him  his  (burth  Eclogue  at  a  time  (B.C.  M) 
when  Augustus  and  Antony  had  raUfied  a  league  of  pence,  and  thus,  aa  It  was  thougM;  eaCabysbfd 
the  tranquillity  of  the  empire,  aa  In  the  Umcs  of  Die  "golden  age.'*    In  this  Edogne  Virgll  Is  most 
eloquent  in  Uie  praise  of  peace,  and  In  some  of  his  flgurea  and  expressions  la  thought  to  have  tanl* 
tntiHi  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  which,  probably,  he  had  rend  in  the  Oreek  Septnagtnt.    But  however 
thi»  may  be  as  regards  Virgil,  Roscoe  well  remarks  of  Uits  producUon  of  Pope,  that  **the  Uea  of 
unlUng  the  snored  prophecies  and  grand  Imagery  of  Isaiah,  with  the  mysterious  virions  and  pomp 
of  numbers  displayed  in  the  Follxo,  thereby  combining  both  sacred  and  heathen  mythology  in  pr^ 
dieting  the  coming  of  the  Mbssiar,  Is  one  of  the  happiest  sutjecta  tbr  prododng  enottona  of  sablh 
mlty  tlvat  ever  occurred  to  Uie  mind  of  a  poet." 
4  rftTusaiem.         6  A  mounUiln  in  Thcbosily,  xncrcd  to  the  Muses.  8  Aontaui  malda — the  !!■■■» 

7  i»H.  x:  I.  8  Itia.  xlv.  R.  »  Iita.  xxv.  4.  lo  laa.  tx.  7. 
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Swift  fly  the  years,  and  rise  the  expected  mom ! 
O  spring  to  light,  auspicious  Babe,  be  born  1 
See,  Nature  hastes  her  earliest  wreaths  to  brings 
With  all  the  incense  of  the  breathing  spring : 
See  lofty  Lebanon*  his  head  advance, 
See  nodding  forests  on  the  mountains  dance  ; 
See  spicy  clouds  from  lowly  Saron  rise, 
And  Carmel's  flowery  top  perfumes  the  skies! 
Hark  1  a  glad  voice  the  lonely  desert  cheers  j 
Prepare  the  way!>  A  God,  a  God  appeartl 
A  God,  a  God !  the  vocal  hills  reply ; 
The  rocks  proclaim  the  approaching  Deity. 
Lo,  earth  receives  him  flrom  the  bending  skies  2 
Sink  down,  ye  mountains;  and  ye  valleys,  risei 
With  heads  declined,  ye  cedars,  homage  pay ; 
Be  smooth,  ye  rocks ;  ye  rapid  floods,  give  way. 
The  Saviour  comes  I  by  ancient  bards  foretold ! 
Hear  him,  ye  deaf;  *  and  all  ye  blind,  behold ! 
He  from  thick  filmJa  shall  purge  the  visual  ray, 
And  on  the  sightless  eyeball  pour  the  day : 
'Tis  he  the  obstructed  paths  of  sound  shall  clear, 
And  bid  new  music  charm  th'  unfolding  ear : 
The  dumb  shall  sing,  the  lame  his  crutch  forego, 
And  leap  exulting,  like  the  bounding  roe. 
No  sigh,  no  murmur,  the  wide  world  shall  hear ; 
From  every  face  he  wipes  off  every  tear. 
In  adamantine  chains  shall  death  be  bound. 
And  hell's  grim  tyrant  feel  th'  eternal  wounJ. 
As  the  good  shepherd^  tends  his  fleecy  care, 
Seeks  freshest  pasture,  and  the  purest  air ; 
Explores  the  lost,  the  wandering  sheep  directs, 
By  day  oversees  them,  and  by  night  protects ; 
The  tender  lambs  he  raises  in  his  arms, 
Feeds  from  his  hand,  and  in  his  bosom  warms : 
Thus  shall  mankind  his  guardian  care  engage. 
The  promised^  father  of  the  future  age. 
No  more  shall  nation  ^  against  nation  rise. 
Nor  ardent  warriors  meet  with  hateful  eyes. 
Nor  fields  with  gleaming  steel  be  cover'd  o'er. 
The  brazen  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more ; 
But  useless  lances  into  scythes  shall  bend. 
And  the  broad  falchion  in  a  ploughshare  end. 
Then  palaces  shall  rise;  the  joyful  son^ 
Shall  finish  what  his  short-lived  sire  begun ; 
Their  vines  a  shadow  to  their  race  shall  yield, 
And  the  same  hand  that  sow'd  shall  reap  the  field. 
The  swain  in  barren  deserts  *  with  surprise 
Sees  lilies  spring,  and  sudden  verdure  rise ; 
And  starts  amidst  tlie  thirsty  wilds  to  hear 
New  falls  of  water  murmuring  in  his  ear. 
On  rifted  rocks,  the  dragon's  late  abodes. 
The  green  reed  trembles,  and  the  bulrush  nods. 

I IML  xzxv.  1.  •  IM.  Z1.S,  4.  t  iM.  xUL  II;  xxzy.  I,  6.  4  In. zL  IL 
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Waste  sandy  valleys,'  once  perplexed  with  thorn, 

The  spiry  fir  and  shapely  box  adorn : 

To  leafless  shrubs  the  flowering  palm  succeed. 

And  odorous  mjrrtlo  to  the  noisome  weed. 

The  lambs*  with  wolves  shall  graze  the  verdant  mead, 

And  boys  in  flowery  bands  the  tiger  lead. 

The  steer  and  lion  at  one  crib  shall  meet, 

And  harmless  serpents*  lick  the  pilgrim's  feet 

llie  smiling  infant  in  his  hand  shall  take 

The  crested  basilisk  and  speckled  snake, 

Pleased,  the  green  lustre  of  the  scales  survey, 

And  with  their  forky  tongues  shall  inndcently  play. 

Rise,  crown*d  with  light,  imperial  Salem,*  rise, 

Exalt  tliy  towery  head,  and  lifl  thine  eyes ! 

See  a  long  race*  thy  spacious  courts  aclom ; 

See  future  sons  and  daughters,  yet  unborn, 

In  crowding  ranks  on  every  side  arise, 

Demanding  life,  impatient  ibr  the  skies  I 

See  barbarous  nations^  at  thy  gates  attend. 

Walk  in  diy  light,  and  in  thy  temple  bend ; 

See  thy  bright  altars  throng'd  with  prostrate  kings, 

And  hcap'd  witli  products  of  Sabean^  springs  1 

For  tliee  Idume's  spicy  forests  blow. 

And  seeds  of  gold  in  Ophir's  mountains  glow. 

See  heaven  its  sparkling  portals  wide  display, 

And  break  upon  thee  in  a  flood  of  day  I  * 

No  more  the  rising  Sun'  shall  gild  the  mom. 

Nor  evening  Cynthia  flll  her  silver  horn ; 

But  lost,  dissolved  in  thy  superior  rays, 

One  tide  of  glory,  one  unclouded  blaze 

O  erflow  thy  courts :  the  Light  himself  shall  sliine 

Reveal'd,  and  God's  eternal  day  bo  thine  I 

The  seas  ^  shall  waste,  the  skies  in  smoke  decay. 

Hocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away ; 

But  fix'd  his  word,  his  saving  power  remains; 

Thy  realm  for  over  lasts,  thy  own  Mcssiali  reigns! 

Of  the  "Essay  on  Criticism,"  Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  *»if  he  had  written 
nothing  else,  it  would  have  placed  him  among  tlie  flrst  critics  and  the  first 
poets ;  as  it  exhibits  every  mode  of  excellence  that  can  embellish  or  dignify 
composition — selection  of  matter,  novelty  of  arrangement,  justness  of  precept, 
Bplendof  of  illustration,  and  propriety  of  digression.'**o 

PRIDE. 

Of  all  the  causes  which  conspire  to  blind 
Man's  erring  judgment,  and  misguide  the  mind. 
What  the  weak  head  with  strongest  bias  rules, 
Is  Pride,  the  never-failing  vice  of  fools. 
Whatever  Nature  has  in  worth  denied, 
She  gives  in  large  recruits  of  needful  Pride ! 


1  laa.  xU.  10;  Iv.  IS.  1  I<a.  xt.  6—8.  t  isa.  Ixv.  >S.  4  ImuIx.  1.  •  Im. U. «• 

•  Ins.  IX.  S.  7  Isa.  Ix.  6.  S  Isa.  U.  It,  M.        §  In.  IL  •;  By.  IS. 

W  **FOr  a  penon  only  twenty  yean  oU  to  L^  «e  produced  «uch  an  Enay*  ao  replata  wlUi  a  kani^ 

ledge  of  Ufle  and  manners,  bucIi  accurate  obacrr^oni  on  men  and  iMWIia,  ancli  Tarlety  oC  UUntar^ 

•ncn  itronff  good  aenae,  and  rcflned  ta«te  and  Judgment,  hai  been  tbe  aiOilMl  of  ftvqwmt  aad  tf|i^ 
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For  as  in  bodies,  thus  in  souls,  we  find 

What  wants  in  blood  and  spirits,  swell  d  with  wind . 

Pride,  where  Wit  fails,  steps  in  to  our  defence, 

And  fills  up  all  the  mighty  void  of  sense. 

If  once  right  reason  drives  that  cloud  away 

Truth  breaks  upon  us  with  resistless  day. 

Trust  not  yourself;  but,  your  defects  to  know, 

Make  use  of  every  friend— and  every  foe. 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing  1 

Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring : 

There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 

And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again. 

Fired  at  first  sight  with  what  the  Muse  imparts, 

In  fearless  youth  we  tempt  the  heights  of  Arts, 

While,  from  the  bounded  level  of  our  mind. 

Short  views  we  take,  nor  see  the  lengths  behind ; 

But  more  advanced,  behold  with  strange  surprise 

New  distant  scenes  of  endless  science  rise ! 

So  pleased  at  first  the  towering  Alps  we  try, 

Mount  o*er  the  vales,  and  seem  to  tread  the  sky ; 

Th'  eternal  snows  appear  already  past. 

And  the  first  clouds  and  mountains  seem  the  last : 

But,  those  attained,  we  tremble  to  survey 

The  growing  labors  of  the  lengthened  way ; 

Th'  increasing  prospect  tires  our  wandering  eyes. 

Hills  peep  o'er  lulls,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise ! 

BttKfl  on  OrincwR,  «ol> 

SOUND   AN   ECHO  TO  THE   SENSE. 

rris  not  enough  no  harshness  gives  ofiTence, 
The  sound  must  seem  an  Echo  to  the  sense : 
Sof\  is  the  strain  when  Zephyr  gently  blows, 
And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  flows ; 
But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore, 
The  hoarse,  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar. 
When  Ai^uc  strives  some  rock^s  vast  weight  to  throw, 
Tlie  line  too  labors,  and  the  words  move  slow : 
Not  so  when  swiA  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 
Flies  o*er  th'  unbending  com,  and  skims  along  tlie  main.* 

Smv  M  QnUriMN,  tU, 

EVANESCENCE   OF   POETIC   FAME. 

Be  thou  the  first  true  merit  to  befriend ; 
His  praise  is  lost,  who  stays  till  all  commend. 
Short  is  the  date,  alas,  of  modem  rhymes. 
And  'tis  but  just  to  let  them  live  betimes. 


m  Ihnem  we  oaoany  etted  m  fine  examples  of  adapting  the  Mand  to  the  wenwb,  bat  Or.  John- 
tiM  Bloety-eeoond  nnmber  of  Uie  Rambler,  baa  demonstrated  that  F<qie  baa  bere  elfmdly 
•*Tlie  vene  Intended  to  represent  tbe  whisper  of  the  Temal  breeie  most  sorely  be  coiifsased 
di  to  excel  In  softness  or  volubility;  and  tbe  *smootb  stream'  runs  wltb  a  perpetual  claah 
If  consonants.  Tbe  noise  and  turbulence  of  tbe  'torrent,'  is  indeed  dlsUncUy  Imafed ;  tat 
m  very  little  skill  to  malie  our  languaxe  rougli.  But  In  tbe  lines  wblcb  mention  the  eflbrt  of 
then  la  no  particular  beavlness  or  delay.  Tbe  'swiftness  of  Camilla'  Is  ratber  umtrastod 
■Vllfled.  Wby  tbe  verse  sbould  be  Icngtbened  to  express  speed  win  not  easily  be  diaeovared. 
Alesaodrlne,  by  tts  pause  in  tbe  midst,  is  a  tardy  and  statdy  measure;  and  the  word  *iui 
,*  oat  of  the  most  sluggisbaad  slow  wblcb  our  laniuage  aflbrds,  eannot  much  aoirianto  lla 
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No  longer  now  that  golden  age  appears. 
When  Patriarch-wits  survived  a  thoiisaml  years : 
Now  length  of  Fame  (our  second  life)  is  lost, 
And  bare  threescore  is  all  e'en  that  can  boast; 
Our  sons  their  fathers'  failing  language  see, 
And  such  as  Chaucer  is,  shall  Dryden  be. 
So  when  the  faithful  pencil  has  designed 
Some  bright  idea  of  the  master's  mind, 
Where  a  new  world  leaps  out  at  his  command, 
And  ready  Nature  waits  upon  his  hand ; 
When  the  ripe  colors  soften  and  unite. 
And  sweetly  melt  into  just  shade  and  light; 
When  mellowing  years  their  full  perfection  give, 
And  each  bold  figure  just  begins  to  live ; 
The  treacherous  colors  the  fair  art  betray. 
And  ail  the  bright  creation  fades  away  1  ^ 

474. 


The  "  Essay  on  Man"  is  a  philosophical,  didactic  poem,  in  vindication  of 
the  ways  of  Providence,  in  which  the  poet  proposes  to  prove,  that,  of  all  po** 
sible  systems,  Infinite  Wisdom  has  formed  the  best:  that  in  such  a  system, 
coherence,  union,  subordination,  are  necessary:  that  it  is  not  strange  that  wc 
should  not  be  able  to  discover  perfection  and  order  in  every  instance;  he- 
cause,  in  an  infinity  of  things  mutually  relative,  a  mind  which  sees  not  iofi* 
nitcly,  can  see  nothing  fully. 

THB   SCALE   OF   BEINO.^ 

Far  as  Creation's  ample  range  extends, 
The  scale  of  sensual,  mental  powers  ascends : 
Mark  how  it  mounts  to  Man's  imperial  race, 
From  the  green  myriads  in  the  peopled  grass ; 
What  modes  of  sight  betwixt  each  wide  extreme, 
The  mole's  dim  curtain,  and  the  lynx's  beam : 
Of  smell,  the  headlong  lioness  between, 
And  hound  sagacious  on  the  tainted  green ; 
Of  hearing,  from  the  life  that  fills  the  flood, 
To  that  which  warbles  through  the  vernal  wood ; 
The  spider's  touch,  how  exquisitely  fine  1 
Feels  at  each  thread,  and  lives  along  the  line : 
In  the  nice  bee,  what  sense,  so  subtly  true, 
From  poisonous  herbs  extracts  the  healing  dew  ? 
How  Instinct  varies  in  the  grovelling  swine. 
Compared,  half-reasoning  elephant,  with  thine ! 
'Twixt  that,  and  Reason,  what  a  nice  barrier! 
For  ever  separate,  yet  for  ever  near  1 
Remembrsmce  and  Reflection,  how  allied ; 
What  thin  partitions  Sense  from  Thought  divide ! 
And  Middle  natures,  how  they  long  to  join, 
Yet  never  pass  th'  insuperable  line ! 
Without  this  just  gradation,  could  they  be 
Subjected,  these  to  those,  or  all  to  thee  ? 

I  ** Nothing  was  ever  ao  bappUy  expressed  on  the  art  of  pelntlng.'*--  WtiHtm, 
t  *«Theac  Unee  are  admiTAole  patterns  of  forcible  dicUon.    *To  live  along  tlt^Une^'  Is 
and  beaaitftil.    if  Pope  must  yield  to  other  poets  In  point  of  fertility  of  fiuacf ,  yai  ta 
prlety,  doseness,  and  elegance  of  diction,  he  can  yield  to  none."—  WmHtm, 
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The  powers  of  all,  suhdued  by  thee  alone, 
•     la  not  thy  Reason  all  these  powers  in  one? 

£mtjf  m  Jfim,  L  107. 
OMNIPRESENCE    OF    THE    DEITY.* 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul ; 
That,  changed  through  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same, 
Great  in  the  earth,  as  in  tli^  ethereal  frdme, 
Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees; 
Lives  through  all  life,  extends  tlirough  all  extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent ; 
Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part. 
As  full,  as  perfect,  in  a  hair  as  heart ; 
As  full  as  perfect,  in  vile  Man  that  mourns, 
As  the  rapt  Seraph  that  adores  and  bums; 
To  Him,  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small ; 
He  fills.  He  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  all. 

JbMjf  on  JCm,  L  MUm 

ADDRESS  TO   BOLINGBROKE.' 

Come  then,  my  Friend,  my  Genius,  come  along ; 
O  master  of  the  poet  and  the  song ! 
And  while  the  Muse  now  stoops,  or  now  ascends, 
To  Man's  low  passions,  or  their  glorious  ends. 
Teach  me,  like  thee,  in  various  nature  wise. 
To  fiiU  with  dignity,  with  temper  rise  ; 
Form'd  by  thy  converse,  happily  to  steer 
From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe ; 
Correct  with  spirit,  eloquent  with  ease. 
Intent  to  reason,  or  polite  to  please. 
O!  while,  along  tlie  stream  of  time,  tliy  name 
Expanded  flies,  and  gathers  all  its  fhme, 
Say,  shall  my  little  bark  attendant  sail, 
Pursue  the  triumph,  and  partake  the  gale  ? 
When  statesmen,  heroes,  kings,  in  dust  repose, 
Whose  sons  shall  blush  their  fatliers  were  thy  foes. 
Shall  then  this  verse  to  future  age  pretend 
Thou  wen  my  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  ? 
That,  urged  by  thee,  I  turn'd  the  tuneful  art 
From  sounds  to  things,  from  fancy  to  the  heart ; 
For  wit's  false  mirror  held  up  nature's  light ; 
Show'd  erring  pride,  whatever  is,  is  right  ? 
That  reason,  passion,  answer  one  great  aim ; 
That  true  self-love  and  social  are  the  same ; 
That  Virtue  only  makes  our  bliss  below; 
And  all  our  knowledge  is,  oursklvks  to  know  ? 

Ettag  Ml  Jfim,  It.  S7*. 

n  reading  Uils  exalted  deacripUon  of  the  oronlpreMnce  of  the  Deity,  tsel  myaelf  almoaC 
Id  to  retract  an  aaserUon  In  the  beglniilnff  of  this  work,  that  there  la  nothing  tnavorndently 
le  ta  Pope.  These  iine«  have  all  the  enernr  and  harmony  that  can  be  given  to  rbyine.'*-~  Wmr>< 
U.77. 

I  oondodlnf  addreai  of  onr  aithor  to  Lord  Bolfngbroke,  one  ia  at  a  Iom  whidi  to 
I  of  hia  flrlendshtp,  «r  tlie  warmth  of  hia  gtnlna."—  Warim, 
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But  it  is  in  the  «  Rape  of  the  Lock"  >  that  Pope  principally  appears  u  i 
PoiT,  in  which  he  has  displayed  more  imagination  than  in  all  his  otbtf 
works  taken  together.  t*It8  wit  and  humor,"  says  Dr.  Drake,  "are  of  the 
most  delicate  and  highly  finished  kind ;  its  fictions  sportive  and  nle^ani,  and 
conceived  with  a  propriety  and  force  of  imagination  which  astonish  and  frfr 
cinate  every  reader."  ' 

THE   TOILET." 

And  now,  unveii'd,  the  Toilet  stands  display'd, 
Each  silver  Vase  in  mystic  order  laid; 
First,  robed  in  white,  Uie  Nymph  intent  adores, 
With  head  uncovered,  the  cosmetic  powers. 
A  heavenly  image  in  the  glass  appears. 
To  that  she  bends,  to  that  her  eye  she  rears ; 
Th'  inferior  Priestess,  at  her  altar  s  side. 
Trembling  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  Pride. 
Unnumbered  treasures  ope  at  once,  and  here 
The  various  offerings  of  the  world  appear ; 
From  each  she  nicely  culls  with  curious  toil, 
And  decks  the  Goddess  with  the  glittering  spoiL 
This  casket  India's  glowing  gems  unlocks, 
And  all  Arabia  breathes  from  yonder  box : 
The  tortoise  here  and  elephant  imitc, 
Transformed  to  combs,  the  speckled  and  the  white. 
Here  files  of  pins  extend  their  shining  rows, 
Pufis,  Powders,  Patches,  Bibles,  Billet-doux. 
Now  awful  beauty  puts  on  all  its  arms ; 
The  fair  each  moment  rises  in  her  charms. 
Repairs  her  smiles,  awakens  every  grace. 
And  calls  forth  all  the  wonders  of  her  face ; 
Sees  by  degrees  a  purer  blush  arise. 
And  keener  lightnings  quicken  in  her  eyes. 
The  busy  Sylphs  surround  their  darling  care, 
These  set  the  head,  and  those  divide  the  hair ; 
Some  fold  the  sleeve,  whilst  others  plait  Uie  gown, 
And  Betty's  praised  for  labors  not  her  own. 

DESCRIPTION   OF   BELINDA. 

Not  with  more  glories,  in  th^  ethereal  plain, 
Tlie  sun  first  rises  o'er  the  purpled  main, 
Tlian  issuing  forth,  tlie  rival  of  his  beams 
Launched  on  the  bosom  of  Uie  silver  Thames. 

1  Tbe  sutiject  of  this  poem  was  a  quarrel*  occaaloned  by  a  IltUe  ptooe  of  galtaotry  of  Lord  Vetr^ 
who,  In  a  party  of  pkasare,  fk>and  means  to  cut  off  a  fkvorite  lock  of  Mrs.  Arabella  Vrrmor's  hair. 
**  On  to  sllf  ht  a  foundation  baa  be  raised  tbls  beautifbl  superstructure;  like  a  fklry  palace  In  a  d» 
sort."—  ITirrfoa. 

I  **  I  bope  It  win  not  be  tbongM  an  exainrerated  panegyric  to  say  tbat  tbe  Bape  of  the  LoA  Is  tlie 
Bssx  aATxas  extant ;  tbat  a  contains  tbe  truest  and  liveUe»t  pk:ture  of  modem  Ulb ;  aad  ttet  tbe  sob> 
j«ct  Is  of  a  more  elegant  nature,  as  well  as  more  artfUUy  conducted,  than  tbat  of  any  otber  brrol* 
comic  poem.  If  some  of  the  most  candid  among  the  French  critics  tiegtn  to  acknowledge  tbat  tbey 
have  produced  nothing  tai  point  of  svblimitt  and  UAruvr  equal  to  the  Furadlse  Lost,  wc  nasy  abe 
>enture  to  afllrm,  that  In  point  of  dklicact,  KLKOAiirB.  and  flne4urned  mAiLUUT.  on  wbWk  ttwy 
have  so  much  valued  themselves,  they  have  produced  nothing  equal  to  tbe  Bape  of  the  Lock."— 
frisWon. 

•  "Tba  description  of  the  ToUet  Is  Judiciously  given  In  such  magalfloeBt  tuns^  aa  iigwttf  the  i 
pertbnuediniL    Belinda  dressing  i*  painted  tn  a«  pompous  a  roannar  as  Acbfiltai 
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Fair  Nymphs  ami  wclWrest  Youths  around  her  shone, 

But  every  eye  was  flx'd  on  her  alone. 

On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore, 

Which  Jews  might  kiss,  and  Infidels  adore. 

Her  lively  looks  a  sprightly  mind  disclose, 

Quick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  unfix'd  as  tliosc. 

Favors  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends ; 

OCi  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends. 

Bright  as  the  sun,  her  eyes  the  gazers  strike. 

And,  Uke  the  sun,  they  shine  on  all  alike. 

Yet  graceful  ease,  and  sweemess  void  of  pride. 

Might  hide  her  faults,  if  Belles  had  fkults  to  liido ; 

If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall, 

Look  on  her  face,  and  you'll  forget  them  all. 

Tliis  Nymph,  to  the  destruction  of  mankind, 
Nourished  two  Locks,  which  graceful  liuiig  behind 
In  equal  curls,  and  well  conspired  to  deck, 
With  shining  ringlets,  tlie  smooth  ivory  neck. 
Love  in  tliese  labyrinths  his  slaves  detains, 
And  mighty  hearts  are  held  in  slender  chains. 
With  hairy  springes  we  the  birds  betray  j 
Slight  lines  of  hair  surprise  the  finny  prey ; 
Fair  tresses  man's  imperial  race  ensnare, 
And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair. 

Rtft  nftkt  Lock,  IL  1. 

THB    BARON   OFFERS   SACRIFICE   FOR   SUCCESS. 

The  adventurous  Baron  the  bright  locks  admired ; 
He  saw,  he  wish'd,  and  to  the  prize  aspired. 
Resolveci  to  win,  he  meditates  the  way, 
By  force  to  ravish,  or  by  fraud  betmy ; 
For  when  success  a  lover's  toil  attends, 
Few  ask  if  fraud  or  force  attain  his  ends. 

For  this,  ere  PhcBbus  rose,  he  had  implored 
Propitious  Heaven,  and  every  power  adored ; 
But  chiefly  Love— to  Love  an  altar  built. 
Of  twelve  vast  French  Romances,  neatly  gilt 
There  lay  tliree  garters,  half  a  pair  of  gloves, 
And  all  the  trophies  of  his  former  loves ; 
With  tender  billet-doux  he  lights  the  pyre, 
And  breathes  three  amorous  sighs  to  raise  the  fiio. 
Then  prostrate  falls,  and  begs  with  ardent  eyes 
Soon  to  obtain,  and  long  possess  the  prize ; 
The  powers  gave  ear,  and  granted  half  his  prayer, 
The  rest  the  winds  disiKirsed  in  empty  air. 

Mift  ^ftkt  iMk,  tt.  n. 

THE    STLPHS THEIR   FUNCTIONS    AND   EMPLOYMENTS. 

Some  to  the  sun  their  insect  wings  unfold, 
Wafl  on  the  breeze,  or  sink  in  clouds  of  goUl ; 
Transparent  forms,  too  fine  for  mortal  sight, 
Their  fluid  bodies  half  dissolved  in  light. 
Loose  to  tlie  wind  tlieir  airy  garments  flew, 
Thin  glittering  textures  of  the  filmy  d«w, 
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Dipp'd  in  tlie  richest  tincture  of  tlie  skics^ 
Where  light  disports  in  cvcr-mingUng  dyes ; 
While  every  beam  new  transient  colors  flings, 
Colors  that  change  whene'er  they  wave  tlieir  wings 
Amid  the  circle  on  the  gilded  mast, 
Superior  by  the  head  was  Ariel  placed ; 
His  purple  pinions  opening  to  the  sun, 
He  raised  his  azure  wand,  and  thus  begun : — 

Ye  Sylphs  and  Sylphids,  to  your  chief  give  ear! 
Fays,  Fairies,  Genii,  Elves,  and  Demons,  hear ! 
Ye  know  the  spheres,  and  various  tasks  assigned 
By  laws  eternal  to  the  atrial  kind. 
Some  in  the  fields  of  purest  ether  play. 
And  bask  and  whiten  in  the  blaze  of  day ; 
Some  guide  the  course  of  wandering  orbs  on  high. 
Or  roll  the  planets  through  the  boundless  sky : 
Some,  less  refined,  beneath  the  moon's  pale  light 
Pursue  the  stars  that  shoot  athwart  the  night, 
Or  suck  the  mists  in  grosser  air  below, 
Or  dip  their  pinions  in  the  painted  bow, 
Or  brew  fierce  tempests  on  the  wintry  main. 
Or  o'er  the  glebe  distil  the  kindly  rain. 
Others  on  earth  o'er  human  race  preside, 
Watch  all  their  ways,  and  all  their  actions  guide : 
Of  these  the  chief  the  care  of  nations  own, 
And  guard  witli  arms  divine  the  British  Throne. 

Our  humbler  province  is  to  tend  the  Fair, 
Not  a  less  pleasing,  though  less  glorious  care ; 
To  save  tlie  powder  from  too  rude  a  gale, 
Nor  let  th'  imprisoned  essences  exhale ; 
To  draw  fresh  colors  from  the  vernal  flowers ; 
To  steal  from  rainbows,  ere  they  drop  in  showers, 
A  brighter  wash ;  to  curl  their  waving  hairs, 
Assist  their  blushes,  and  inspire  their  airs ; 
Nay  oft,  in  dreams,  invention  we  bestow, 
To  change  a  Flounce,  or  add  a  Furbelow.* 

Tliis  day,  black  omens  threat  the  brightest  Fair 
Tliat  e'er  deserved  a  watchful  spirit's  care ; 
Some  dire  disaster,  or  by  force  or  shght ; 
But  what,  or  where,  the  fates  have  wrapped  in  night 
Whether  the  Nymph  shall  break  Diana's  law, 
Or  some  ilrail  Cliina-jar  receive  a  flaw. 
Or  stain  her  honor,  or  her  new  brocade, 
Forget  her  prayers,  or  miss  a  masquerade; 
Or  lose  her  heart  or  necklace  at  a  ball ; 
Or  whether  Heaven  has  doom'd  that  Shock'  must  fiilL 
Haste,  then,  ye  spirits  I  to  your  charge  repair : 
The  fluttering  fan  be  Zei)hyretta's  care ; 
The  drops  to  thee,  Brillante,  we  consign ; 
And,  Momentiila,  let  tlie  watch  bo  tliine ; 


.  *. 


1  "The  Mcmlnf  importance  glTen  to  erery  port  of  female  drcM,  each  of  wblch  la  caw uittirf  to  tkt 
and  protectton  of  a  diabrcnt  sylph,  wtlh  all  Ihc  solemnity  of  a  fcneral  appotattsff  Um  aerenl 
In  hb  army,  ruiidcrt  this  whole  pu»»agc  ndmirable,  on  account  of  tta 
•ad  poetry.**—  WarUm.  3  Her  lapdOff. 
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Do  thou,  Crispiijsa,  tond  her  favorite  Lock ; 
Ariel  himself  shall  )>e  tho  guard  of  Shock. 

To  fifty  chosen  Sylphs,  of  special  note, 
We  trust  the  hnportunt  charge,  tho  Petticoat : 
Oft  have  we  known  that  sevenfold  fence  to  &il. 
Though  stiff  with  hoops,  and  arm'd  with  ribs  of  whale. 
Form  a  strong  line  about  tlie  silver  bound, 
And  guard  tlie  wide  circumference  around. 

Whatever  spirit,  careless  of  his  charge, 
His  post  neglects,  or  leaves  tho  fair  at  largo. 
Shall  feel  sharp  vengeance  soon  o'ertakc  liis  sins, 
Be  stopp'd  in  vials,  or  transfixM  with  pins ; 
Or  plunged  in  lakes  of  bitter  washes  Ue, 
Or  wedged,  whole  ages,  in  a  bodkin  s  eye : 
Gums  and  pomatums  shall  his  flight  restrain, 
Wliile  clogged  he  beats  his  silken  wings  in  vain ; 
Or  alum  styptics  with  contracting  power 
Shrink  his  tliin  essence  like  a  rivcird  flower : 
Or,  as  Ixion  fix'd,  the  wretch  shall  feel 
The  giddy  motion  of  tho  whirling  mill ; 
In  fumes  of  burning  chocolate  shall  glow, 
And  tremble  at  the  sea  that  froths  below !  * 

He  spoke ;  the  spirits  from  the  sails  descend : 
Some,  orb  in  orb,  around  the  Nymph  extend ; 
Some  thrid  the  mazy  ringlets  of  her  hair, 
Some  hang  upon  the  pendants  of  her  ear : 
With  beating  hearts  tlie  dire  event  they  wait, 
Anxious,  and  trembling  for  the  birth  of  Fate. 

Ayt  ^tki  Ltek,  VL  it. 

THE   DYING   CHRISTIAN   TO   HIS   SOUL. 

Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame ! 
Quit,  oh  quit,  this  mortal  frame  I 
Trembling,  hoping,  lingering,  flying-— 
Oh  the  pain,  the  blins  of  dying ! 
Cease,  fund  Nature,  cease  tliy  strife. 
And  let  me  languish  into  life ! 

Hark !  they  wliisper ;  Angels  say, 
Sister  spirit,  come  away. 
What  is  this  absorbs  me  quite? 
Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight? 
Drowns  my  spirits,  draws  my  breath? 
Tell  me,  my  soul,  can  this  bo  death  ? 

The  world  rece<les ;  it  disappears  I 
Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes  I  my  ears 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring: 
Lend,  lend  your  wings !  I  mount !  I  fly  I 
Oh  Grave !  where  is  thy  Victory  ? 

Oh  Deatli!  where  is  thy  Sting? 


'Oar  poet  aUU  rtaes  In  tbe  delicacy  of  his  satire,  where  he  employe,  with  the  otmoek  Jocmmeiil 
rieganoe^  all  the  hnplctnrnte  and  fumtture  of  the  toilet  as  InatnimeDts  of  pnnlehment  to  thoea 
ta  who  shall  be  carelns  of  thrlr  charfe:— of  punishment  rach  a*  sylphs  alone  eonld  noderKO.**- 

3if 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  tlie  prose  works  of  Pope  ore  so  few,  for  what  be 
has  left  us  are  remarkable  for  great  purity  and  correctness  of  style,  cleunes 
of  conception,  and  soundness  of  judgment  The  chief  of  them  are  his  Let- 
ters, which  are  amoiig  the  best  specimens  of  ejiistolary  writing ;  a  Pre&c« 
to  the  Iliad;  a  Postscript  to  the  Otlyssey;  a  Preface  to  Shakspeare;  and  Pre- 
faces  to  his  Pastorals  and  collected  works. 


LETTER   TO    STEELE,    UPON    EARLY    DEATH. 

You  formerly  observed  to  me,  that  nothing  made  a  more  ridi- 
culous figure  in  a  man's  life  than  the  disparity  we  often  find  in 
him,  sick  and  well.  Thus,  one  of  an  unfortunate  constitution  is 
perpetually  exhibiting  a  miserable  example  of  the  weakness  of  his 
mind  and  of  his  body,  in  their  turns.  I  have  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  late  to  consider  myself  in  these  different  views,  and,  I 
hope,  have  received  some  advantage  by  it,  if  what  Waller  says  be 
true,  that 

Tiie  soul's  dark  cottage,  batter  d  and  decay 'd, 

Lots  in  new  light  tlirough  ch'jnks  that  time  has  made. 

Then  surely  sickness,  contributifig,  no  less  than  old  age,  to  th^ 
shaking  down  this  scaffolding  of  the  body,  may  discover  the  ia 
ward  structure  more  plainly.  S.ckness  is  a  sort  of  early  old  age* 
it  teaches  us  a  diffidence  in  our  earthly  state,  and  inspires  us  with 
thoughts  of  a  future,  better  than  a  thousand  volumes  of  philoso 
phers  and  divines.  It  gives  so  warning  a  concussion  to  thos? 
props  of  our  vanity,  our  strength  and  youth,  that  we  think  of  foi> 
tifying  ourselves  within,  when  there  is  so  little  dependence  upop 
our  outworks.  Youth,  at  the  very  best,  is  but  a  betrayer  of  humap 
life  in  a  gentler  and  smoother  manner  than  age :  'tis  like  a  streair 
that  nourishes  a  plant  upon  a  bank,  and  causes  it  to  flourish  an(^ 
blossom  to  the  sight,  but  at  the  same  time  is  imdermining  it  at  th<* 
root  in  secret.  My  youth  has  dealt  more  fairly  and  openly  with 
me ;  it  has  afforded  several  prospects  of  my  danger,  and  given  m« 
an  advantage,  not  very  common  to  young  men,  that  the  attractionx 
of  the  world  have  not  dazzled  me  very  much;  and  I  begin,  where 
most  people  end,  with  a  full  conviction  of  the  emptiness  of  all  sorts 
of  ambition,  and  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  all  human  pleasures, 
when  a  smart  fit  of  sickness  tells  me  this  scurvy  tenement  of  my 
body  will  fall  in  a  little  time ;  I  am  even  as  unconcerned  as  was 
that  honest  Hibernian,  who,  being  in  bed  in  the  great  storm  some 
years  ago,  and  told  the  house  would  tumble  over  his  head,  made 
answer,  "What  care  I  for  the  house  ?  I  am  only  a  lodger."  When 
I  reflect  what  an  inconsiderable  little  atom  every  single  man  is, 
with  respect  to  the  whole  creation,  mcthinks  'tis  a  shame  to  be 
concerned  at  the  removal  of  such  a  trivial  animal  as  I  am.  The 
mommg  after  my  exit,  the  sun  will  rise  as  bright,  as  ever,  the 
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flowers  smell  as  sweet,  the  plants  spring  as  green,  the  world  will 
proceed  in  its  old  course,  people  will  laugh  as  heartily  and  marry 
as  fisist  as  they  were  used  to  do.  The  memory  of  man  (as  it  is 
elegantly  expressed  in  the  3ook  of  Wjsdom)  passeth  away  as  the 
remembrance  of  a  guest  that  tarrieth  but  one  day.  There  are 
reasons  enough,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  same  book,  to  make 
any  young  man  contented  with  the  prospect  of  death.  **  For  ho- 
norable age  is  not  that  which  standeth  in  length  of  time,  or  is 
measured  by  number  of  years.  But  wisdom  is  gray  hair  to  men, 
and  an  unspotted  life  is  old  age.  He  was  taken  away  speedily, 
lest  wickedness  should  alter  his  understanding,  or  deceit  beguile 
his  soul." 
July  ij,  ina. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

If  ever  any  author  deserved  the  name  of  an  originalj  it  was 
Shakspeare.  Homer  himself  drew  not  his  art  so  immediately 
from  the  fountains  of  Nature ;  it  proceeded  through  Egyptian 
strainers  and  channels,  and  came  to  him  not  without  some  tinc- 
ture of  the  learning,  or  some  cast  of  the  models,  of  those  before 
him.  The  poetry  of  Shakspeare  was  inspiration  indeed :  he  is 
not  so  much  an  imitator,  as  an  instrument,  of  Nature ;  and  it  is 
not  so  just  to  say  that  he  speaks  from  her,  as  that  she  speaks 
through  him. 

His  characters  are  so  much  Nature^  herself,  that  it  is  a  sort  of 
injury  to  call  them  b}**  so  distant  a  name  as  copies  of  her.  Those 
of  other  poets  have  a  constant  resemblance,  which  shows  that  they 
received  them  from  one  another,  and  were  but  multiphers  of  the 
same  image ;  each  picture,  like  a  mock-rainbow,  is  but  the  reflec- 
tion of  a  reflection.  But  every  single  character  in  Shakspeare  is 
as  much  an  individual  as  those  in  life  itself:  it  is  as  impossible  to 
find  any  two  alike ;  and  such  as  from  their  relation  or  affinity  in 
any  respect  appear  most  to  be  twins,  will,  upon  comparison,  be 
ibond  remarkably  distinct.  To  this  life  and  variety  of  character 
we  must  add  the  wonderful  preservation  of  it;  which  is  such 
throughout  his  plays,  that  had  all  the  speeches  been  printed  with- 
out the  very  names  of  the  persons,  I  believe  one  might  have 
applied  them  with  certainty  to  every  speaker. 

The  power  over  our  paasioris  was  never  possessed  in  a  more 
eminent  degree,  or  displayed  in  so  different  instances.  Yet  all 
along  there  is  seen  no  labor,  no  pains  to  raise  them ;  no  prepara- 
tion to  guide  or  guess  to  the  effect,  or  be  perceived  to  lead  toward 
It :  but  the  heart  swells,  and  the  tears  burst  out,  just  at  ine  proper 
places :  we  are  surprised  at  the  moment  we  weep ;  and  yet,  upon 


1  tee  Mn.  Mootasn**  ingcniou*  Entay  on  Sbakapearo.  and  her  oonfutatlons  of  V<ritaln*»  criUclMw. 
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reflection,  find  the  passion  so  just,  that  we  sliould  be  surprised  if 
we  had  not  wept,  and  wept  at  that  very  moment. 

How  astonishing  is  it,  again,  that  the  passions  directly  opposite 
to  these,  laughter  and  spleen,  are  no  less  at  his  command !  that 
he  is  not  more  a  master  of  the  great  than  the  ridiculous  m  homan 
nature;  of  our  noblest  tendernesses,  than  of  our  vainest  foibles;  of 
our  strongest  emotions,  than  of  our  idlest  sensations  ! 

Nor  does  he  only  excel  in  the  passions :  in  the  coolness  of  re- 
flection and  reasoning,  he  is  full  as  admirable.  His  sentiments 
are  not  only  in  general  the  most  pertinent  and  judicious  upon 
every  subject;  but  by  a  talent  very  peculiar,  something  betiiveen 
penetration  and  felicity,  he  hits  upon  that  particular  point  on 
which  the  bent  of  each  argument  turns,  or  the  force  of  each  motire 
depends.  This  is  perfectly  amazing,  from  a  man  of  no  education 
or  experience  in  those  great  and  pubHc  scenes  of  life  which  are 
usually  the  subject  of  his  thoughts :  so  that  he  seems  to  have 
known  the  world  by  intuition,  to  have  looked  through  human 
nature  at  one  glance,  and  to  be  the  only  author  that  gives  ground 
for  a  very  new  opinion,  that  the  philosopher,  and  even  the  roan 
of  the  world,  may  be  born,  as  well  as  the  poet. 

Pr^Jket  #»  fflniynrf. 
HOMER   AND  VIROIL   COMPARED. 

On  whatever  side  we  contemplate  Homer,  what  principally 
strikes  us  is  his  invention.  It  is  that  which  forms  the  character 
of  each  part  of  his  work ;  and  accordingly  we  find  it  to  have  made 
his  fable  more  extensive  and  copious  than  any  other,  his  inannen 
more  lively  and  strongly  marked^  his  speeches  more  affecting  and 
transporting,  his  sentiments  more  warm  and  sublime,  his  images 
and  descriptions  more  fidl  and  animated,  his  expression  more 
raised  and  daring,  and  nis  numbers  more  rapid  and  various.  I 
hope,  in  what  has  been  said  of  Virgil,  with  regard  to  any  of  these 
heads,  I  have  no  way  derogated  from  his  character.  Nothing  is 
more  absurd  or  endless,  than  the  common  method  of  comparing 
eminent  writers  by  an  opposition  of  particular  passages  in  thero, 
and  forming  a  judgment  from  thence  of  their  merit  upon  the 
whole.  We  ought  to  have  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  principal 
character  and  distinguished  excellence  of  each :  it  is  in  that  we 
are  to  consider  him,  and  in  proportion  to  his  degree  in  that  we 
are  to  admire  him.  No  author  or  man  ever  excelled  all  the 
world  in  more  than  one  faculty :  and  as  Homer  has  done  this  in 
invention,  Virgil  has  in  judgment.  Not  that  we  are  to  think 
Homer  wanted  judgment,  because  Virgil  had  it  in  a  more  eminent 
degree ;  or  that  Virgil  wanted  invention,  because  Homer  possessed 
J  iarger  share:  of  it:  each  of  these  great  authors  had  more  of  hotb 
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ihan  perhaps  any  man  besides,  and  arc  only  sa.d  to  have  less  in 
comparison  with  one  another.  Homer  was  the  greater  genius ; 
Virgil,  the  better  artist.  In  one  we  most  admire  the  man ;  in  tlie 
other,  the  work.  Homer  hurries  and  transports  us  with  a  com- 
mandfing  impetuosity ;  Virgil  leads  us  with  an  attractive  majesty : 
Homer  scatters  with  a  generous  profusion ;  Virgil  bestows  with  a 
careful  magnificence :  Homer,  like  the  Nile,  pours  out  his  riches 
with  a  boundless  overflow ;  Virgil,  like  a  river  in  its  banks,  with 
a  fi^entle  and  constant  stream.  When  we  behold  their  battles,  me- 
thmks  the  two  poets  resemble  the  heroes  they  celebrate  :  Homer, 
boundless  and  irresistible  as  Achilles,  bears  all  before  him,  and 
shines  more  and  more  as  the  tumult  increases;  Virgil,  calmly 
daring  like  ^neas,  appears  undisturbed  in  the  midst  of  the 
action;  disposes  all  about  him,  and  conquers  with  tranauiUity. 
And  when  we  look  upon  their  machines.  Homer  seems  like  his 
own  Jupiter  in  his  terrors,  shakin^r  Olympus,  scattering  the  light- 
nings, and  firing  the  heavens ;  Virgil,  Hke  the  same  power  in  his 
benevolence,  counselling  with  the  gods,  laying  plans  for  empires, 
and  regularly  ordering  his  whole  creation. 

Fr^fket  to  tht  nkd. 


ROBERT  BLAIR.     1699—1746. 

RoBKBT  Blaib,  the  author  of  «The  Grave,"  was  bom  in  1699.  But  few 
pardculara  are  known  resx)ecting  his  life.  Af\er  receiving  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, he  travelled  on  the  continent  for  further  improvement,  and  in  1731  was 
ordained  as  a  minister  of  the  parish  of  Athelstancford,  in  East  Lotliian,  where 
be  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  was  terminated  by  a  fever,  in  1746, 
ID  the  fbrty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

«The  eighteenth  century  has  produced  few  specimens  of  blank  verso  of  so 
powerful  and  simple  a  character  as  that  of  tlie  *  Grave.'  It  is  a  popular  poem, 
not  merely  because  it  is  religious,  but  because  its  language  and  imagery  are 
free,  natocal,  and  picturesque.  In  the  eye  of  fastidious  criticism,  Blair  may  be 
E  homely  and  even  a  gloomy  poet ;  but  there  is  a  masculine  and  pronounced 
character  even  in  his  gloom  and  homeliness,  that  keeps  it  most  distinctly  apart 
fiom  either  dryness  or  vulgarity.  His  style  pleases  us  like  the  powerful  ex- 
pression of  a  countenance  without  regular  beauty."  i 

THE    GRAVE. 

Whilst  some  afieCt  the  sun,  and  some  the  shade, 
Some  flee  the  city,  some  tlie  hermitage ; 
Their  aims  as  various  as  tlio  roads  they  take 
In  journeying  through  life ; — ^the  task  be  mine 
To  paint  tlie  gloomy  horrors  of  the  tomb ; 
Th'  appointed  place  of  ren<lezvous,  where  all 
These  travellers  meet. — ^Thy  succors  I  implore, 


1  Campbell's  Specimens,  voL  ▼.  p  Mi. 
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'Eteintu  King!  whoso  potent  arm  sustains 

The  keys  of  bell  and  death. — ^The  Grave— dread  thing! 

Men  silver  virhen  thou'rt  named.     Nature,  appall'd, 

Shakes  off  her  wonted  firmness. — Ah !  how  dark 

Tliy  long-extended  realms,  and  rueful  wastes! 

Where  naught  but  silence  reigns,  and  night,  dark  nigh^ 

Dark  as  was  chaos,  ere  the  infant  sun 

Was  roH'd  together,  or  had  tried  his  beams 

Athwart  the  gloom  profound. 

DEATH-DIVIDED   FRIENDSHIPS. 

Invidious  Grave  1  how  dost  thou  rend  in  sunder 
Whom  love  has  knit,  and  sympathy  made  one  1 
A  tie  more  stubborn  far  than  nature's  band. 
Friendship !  mysterious  cement  of  the  soul ! 
Sweetener  of  life  1  and  solder  of  society ! 
I  owe  thee  much.     Thou  hast  deserved  from  me 
Far,  far  beyond  what  I  can  ever  pay. 
Oft  have  I  proved  the  labors  of  thy  love, 
And  the  warm  efforts  of  thy  gentle  heart, 
^.nxious  to  please.     Oh!  when  my  friend  ind  I 
In  some  thick  wood  have  wander'd  heedless  on 
Hid  from  the  vulgar  eye,  and  sat  us  down 
Upon  the  sloping  cowsIip<!Over'd  bank, 
Where  the  pure  limpid  stream  has  slid  along 
In  grateful  errors  through  the  underwood, 
Sweet  murmuring,  methought  the  shrill-tongued  thrush 
Mended  his  song  of  love ;  the  sooty  blackbird 
Mellow'd  his  pipe,  and  soften'd  every  note; 
The  eglantine  smell'd  sweeter,  and  the  rose 
Assumed  a  dye  more  deep ;  whilst  every  flower 
Vied  with  its  fellow-plant  in  luxury 
Of  dress !     Oh !  then  the  longest  summer's  day 
Seem'd  too,  too  much  in  haste :  still,  the  full  heart 
Had  not  imparted  half:  'twas  happiness 
Too  exquisite  to  last     Of  joys  dejjartod 
Not  to  return,  how  painful  tlie  remembrance  I 

DEATH,  THE  GOOD  HAN's  PATH  TO  ETERNAL  JOT. 

Thrice  welcome  Death ! 
That,  after  many  a  painful  bleeding  step, 
Conducts  us  to  our  home,  and  lands  us  safe 
On  the  long-wish'd-for  shore.     Prodigious  change  I 
Our  bane  tum'd  to  a  blessing  1    Death,  disann'd. 
Loses  Ills  fellness  quite ;  all  thanks  to  Him 
Who  scoui^ed  the  venom  out     Sure  the  last  end 
Of  the  good  man  is  peace '    How  calm  his  exit  1 
Night-dews  fall  not  more  gently  to  the  ground, 
Nor  weary  worn-out  winds  expire  so  soft. 
Behold  him !  in  the  evening  tide  of  life, 
A  life  well  spent,  whose  early  care  it  was 
His  riper  years  should  not  upbraid  his  green : 
By  imperceived  degrees  he  wears  away; 
Yet,  like  the  sun,  seems  larger  at  his  setting  I 
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High  in  his  faith  and  hopes,  look  how  ho  ruaches 

After  the  prize  in  view!  and,  like  a  bird 

That's  hamperM,  struggles  hard  to  get  away ! 

Whilst  the  glad  gates  of  sight  are  wide  expanded 

To  let  new  glories  in,  the  first  fair  fruits 

Of  the  fastcomiug  harvest     Then,  oh,  then. 

Each  earth-bom  joy  grows  vile,  or  disappears, 

Shrunk  to  a  thing  of  naught !     Oh,  how  he  longs 

To  have  his  passport  signed,  and  be  dismissed  1 

lis  don&— and  now  he's  happy !    The  glad  soul 

Has  not  a  wish  uncrowned.     E'en  the  lag  flesh 

Rests,  too,  in  hope  of  meeting  once  again 

Its  better  half,  never  to  sunder  more. 

Nor  shall  it  hope  in  vain :  the  time  draws  on 

When  not  a  single  spot  of  burial  earth, 

Whether  on  land,  or  in  the  spacious  sea. 

But  must  give  back  its  long-committed  dust 

Inviolate ;  and  faithfully  shall  these 

Make  up  the  full  account ;  not  the  least  atom 

Embezzled  or  mislaid  of  the  whole  tale. 

Each  soul  shall  have  a  body  ready  fumishM ; 

And  each  shall  have  his  own.     Hence,  ye  profiuie 

Ask  not  how  tliis  can  be  ?    Sure  tlie  same  Power 

That  rear'd  the  piece  at  first,  and  took  it  down, 

Can  reassemble  tlie  loose  scattered  parts, 

And  put  them  as  they  were.    Almighty  God 

Hath  done  much  more :  nor  is  his  arm  impaired 

Through  length  of  days;  and  what  he  can,  he  will ; 

His  iaitlifulness  stands  bound  to  see  it  done. 

When  the  dread  trumpet  sounds,  the  slumbering  dust, 

Not  unattentive  to  the  call,  shall  wake ; 

And  every  joint  possess  its  proper  place. 

With  a  new  elegance  of  form  unknown 

To  its  first  state.     Nor  shall  the  conscious  soul 

Mistake  its  partner,  but  amidst  tlie  crowd. 

Singling  its  other  half^  into  its  arms 

Shall  rush,  with  all  th'  impatience  of  a  man 

That's  new  come  home,  and,  having  long  been  absent 

With  haste  nms  over  every  different  room. 

In  pain  to  see  the  whole.     Thrice-happy  meeting ! 

Nor  time,  nor  death,  shall  ever  part  tliem  more. 

Tis  but  a  night,  a  long  and  moonless  night ; 
We  make  the  grave  our  bed,  and  then  are  gone  1 

Thus,  at  the  shut  of  even,  the  weary  bird 
Leaves  the  wide  air,  and  in  some  lonely  brake 
Cowers  down,  and  dozes  till  the  dawn  of  day, 
Then  claps  his  well-fle<.lged  wings,  and  bears  away 
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JAMES  THOMSON.     1700—1748. 

Jax K8  Thomsoit,  the  author  of  <*  The  Seasons,"  was  the  son  of  a  Scotch 
clergyman,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1700.  After  completing  his  academie 
education  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  divi 
nity ;  but  a  paraphrase  of  one  of  the  Psalms  having  been  given,  by  the  pro- 
fessor of  divinity,  to  the  class,  Thomson's  exercise  was  in  so  poetical  and 
figurative  a  style  as  to  astonish  all  who  heard  it  This  incident  made  him 
resolve  to  quit  divinity  for  poetry,  and,  after  some  time,  he  went  to  London, 
poor  and  friendless,  to  try  his  fortune,  with  the  manuscript  of  «  Winter"  in 
his  pocket  It  was  with  difficulty  he  found  a  purchaser  for  it,  and  the  price 
given  was  trifling.  It  was  published  in  172G,  and  after  a  period  of  neglect,' 
was  admired  and  applauded,  and  a  number  of  editions  speedily  followed. 
His  *» Summer"  appeared  in  1727,  «  Spring"  in  1728,  and  "Autumn"  in  1730. 

After  the  publication  of  the  Seasons,  he  travelled  on  the  continent  with  the 
son  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot,  and  on  his  return  employed  himself  in  the 
composition  of  his  various  tragedies,  and  his  poem  on  **  Lil>erty."  These  are 
by  no  means  equal  to  his  other  performances,  and  are  now  but  little  read.  In 
May,  1748,  he  finished  his  "Castle  of  Indolence,"  upon  which  he  had  been 
laboring  for  years.  This  is  the  noblest  effort  of  his  genius.  « To  it,"  sajrs 
Campbell,  "he  brought  not  only  tlie  full  nature,  but  the  perfect  art  of  a  poet 
The  materials  of  that  exquisite  jxHim  are  derived  originally  from  Tasso;  but 
he  was  more  immediately  indebted  lor  them  to  the  Faerie  Queene."  In* 
deed,  of  all  the  imitations  of  Spenser,  it  is  the  most  spirited  and  beautiful,  both 
for  its  moral,  poetical,  and  descriptive  power.  He  did  not  long  survive  its 
publication.  A  violent  cold,  through  inattention,  terminated  in  a  fever,  aod 
carried  him  off  on  the  27th  of  August,  1748. 

In  nature  and  originality,  Thomson  is  superior  to  all  the  descriptive  poet> 
except  Cowper,  and  few  poems  in  the  English  language  have  been  nxne 
popular  than  tlie  "  Seasons."  "  It  is  almost  stale  to  remark,"  observes  CamP' 
bell,  "the  beauties  of  a  poem  so  universally  felt;  the  truth  and  genial  interest 
with  which  he  carries  us  through  tlie  life  of  the  year;  the  harmony  of  socceS' 
sion  which  he  gives  to  the  casual  phenomena  of  nature ;  his  pleasing  trans* 
tion  from  native  to  foreign  scenery;  and  the  soul  of  e^odted  and  unfeign^ 
benevolence  which  suscom panics  his  prospects  of  the  creation.  It  is  but  equal 
justice  to  say  that,  amidst  the  feeling  and  fancy  of  the  *  Seasons,*  we  nie«t 
with  interruptions  of  declamation,  heavy  narrative,  and  unhappy  digression.' ' 

But  tliough  Thomson's  merits  as  a  descriptive  poet  are  of  the  first  order; 
though  « he  looks  with  the  eye  which  nature  bestows  only  on  a  poet,  and 
witli  a  mind  tliat  at  once  comprehends  the  vast,  and  attends  to  the  minute, 
yet  his  greatest  charm,  and  that  which  makes  him  so  popular  with  all  classy 
is,  that  he  looks  also  witli  a  heart  that  feels  for  all  mankind.  As  has  been 
well  said,  "  his  sympathies  are  universal."     His  touching  allusions  to  the  con- 

1  "  When  Thomson  published  his  "  WtnUr,"  It  lay  a  long  Ume  negtocted,  till  Mr.  Spenae  made  b»- 
corable  tnenUon  or  It  in  his  "  Odyssey,"  which,  becoming  a  popular  book,  made  the  poem  oniTertaOy 
known." —  tVarton. 

3  "Tliomson  was  blessed  with  a  strong  and  copious  fttncy:  he  hath  cnrtcbed  poetry  with  a  variety 
of  new  and  original  images,  wlilch  hi:  painted  from  nature  Kaeli;  and  (Tom  hia  own  actual  obsefva 
tions:  his  description >»  have  therefore  a  distinctness  and  truth  which  are  utterly  wanting  to  tkoM 
of  poets  who  have  only  ropled  from  each  otlier,  and  liave  never  looked  abroad  oa  ttaa  ol^ccta  tM* 
•eJves."— K'ariM'*  Pepe,  i.  42. 
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r  the  poc  r  and  sufTerin^ ;  to  the  hnpless  state  of  bird  and  beast  in 
the  description  of  tlic  prasRiit  perishing  in  the  snow ;  die  Siberian 
the  Arab  pilgriniis  uH  nre  marked  with  that  humanity  and  true  feel- 
;h  show  that  the  poet's  virtues  **  formed  the  magic  of  his  aong.** 
nine  impuli^es  under  wliicli  he  wrote,  he  has  expressed  in  one  noble 
I  the  **  Castle  of  Indolence :" — 

I  care  not,  Fortune,  what  you  me  deny  j 
You  cannot  rob  nie  of  free  Nature  s  grace, 
You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky, 
Through  which  Aurora  shows  her  brightening  iaoe ; 
You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 
The  woods  and  lawns,  by  living  stream,  at  eve : 
Let  health  my  nerves  and  finer  fibres  brace, 
And  I  their  toys  to  the  great  children  leave ; 
Of  fancy,  reason,  virtue,  naught  can  me  bereave. 

THB    LOVES    OF    THE    BIRDS. 

When  first  the  soul  of  love  is  sent  abroad, 
Warm  through  the  vital  air,  and  on  tlic  heart 
Harmonioas  seizes,  tlie  gay  troops  begin 
In  gallant  thought  to  plume  the  painted  wing, 
And  try  again  tlie  long-forgotten  strain, 
At  first  fiunt-warbled.     But  no  sooner  grows 
The  soft  infusion  prevalent  and  wide, 
Than,  all  alive,  at  once  their  joy  o'erflows 
In  music  unconfined.     Up-springs  the  lark, 
Sluriil-voiced  and  loud,  the  messenger  of  mom ; 
Ere  yet  the  shadows  fly,  he  mounted  sings 
Amid  the  dawning  clouds,  and  from  their  haunts 
Calls  up  the  tuneful  nations.     Every  copse 
Deep-tangled,  tree  irregular,  and  bush 
Bending  witli  dewy  moisture,  o'er  the  h^ads 
Of  the  coy  quiristers  tliat  lodge  within. 
Are  prodigal  of  harmony.     The  tlurtish 
And  wood-lark,  o'er  tlie  kind-contending  throng 
Superior  heard,  run  through  the  sweetest  length 
Of  notes ;  when  listening  Philomela  deigns 
To  let  them  joy,  and  purposes,  m  thought 
Elate,  to  make  her  night  excel  their  day. 
The  black -bird  whistles  from  the  thorny  brake ; 
The  mellow  bullfinch  answers  from  the  grove : 
Nor  are  the  linnets,  o'er  the  flowering  furze 
Pour'd  out  profusely,  silent     Join'd  to  these 
Innumerous  songsters,  in  tlie  freshening  shade 
Of  new-sprung  leaves,  their  modulations  mix 
Mellifluous.     The  jay,  the  rook,  the  daw. 
And  eeu:h  harsh  pipe,  discordant  heard  alone, 
Aid  the  full  concert :  while  tJie  stock-dove  hreathet 
A  melancholy  murmur  through  the  whole. 

Tis  love  creates  their  melody,  and  all 
This  waste  of  music  is  tlie  voice  of  love ; 
That  e'en  to  birds,  and  beasts,  the  tender  arts 
Of  pleasing  teaches.     Hence  the  glossy  kind 
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Try  every  winning  way  inventive  love 
Can  dictate,  and  in  coartship  to  their  mates 
Pour  ibrth  their  little  souli. 

A   SUMMER   SCENE. 

Aronnd  th^  adjoining  brook,  that  purls  along 
The  vocal  grove,  now  fretting  o'er  a  rock, 
Now  scarcely  moving  through  a  reedy  pool, 
Now  starting  to  a  sndden  streann,  and  now 
Gently  diifased  into  a  limpid  plain ; 
A  various  group  the  herds  and  flocks  compose ; 
Rnrel  confnsion  I  on  the  grassy  bank 
Some  ruminating  lie ;  while  others  stand 
Half  in  the  flood,  and,  often  bending,  sip 
The  circling  surface.    In  the  middle  droops 
The  strong  laborious  ox,  of  honest  front, 
Which  incomposed  he  shakes  *,  and  from  his  side* 
The  troublous  insects  lashes  with  his  tail, 
Returning  still     Amid  his  subjects  safe, 
Slumbers  the  monarch-sM'aln ;  his  careless  arm 
Thrown  round  his  head,  on  downy  moss  sustained 
Here  laid  his  scrip,  with  wholesome  viands  fiU*d; 
There,  listening  every  noise,  his  watchful  dog. 


A   THUNDER-SHOWER. 

Tis  listening  fear  and  dumb  amazement  allj 
When  to  the  startled  eye  the  sudden  glance 
Appears  far  south,  eniptive  tlirough  the  cloud  j 
And  following  slower,  in  explosion  va'st. 
The  Thunder  raises  his  tremendous  voice. 
At  first,  heard  solemn  o'er  the  verge  of  heaven, 
The  tempest  growls ;  but  as  it  nearer  comes, 
And  rolls  its  awful  burden  on  the  wind. 
The  lighmings  flash  a  larger  curve,  and  more 
The  noise  astounds:  till  over  head  a  sheet 
Of  livid  flame  discloses  wide ;  then  shuts. 
And  opens  wider ;  shuts  and  opens  still 
Expansive,  wrapping  aether  in  a  blaze. 
Follows  the  loosen'd  aggravated  roar, 
Enlarging,  deepening,  mingling ;  peal  on  peal 
Crushed  horrible,  convulsing  heaven  and  earth. 


SUMMER    EVENING. 

Confess'd  from  yonder  slow-extinguish'd  ckmin, 
All  ether  softening,  sober  evenhig  takes 
Hei  wonted  station  in  the  middle  air; 
A  thousand  shadows  at  her  beck.     First  thb 
She  sends  on  earth ;  then  that  of  deeper  dy« 
Steals  soft  behind :  and  then  a  deeper  still, 
In  circle  following  circle,  gathers  round. 
To  close  the  fiice  of  tilings.    A  freab^  gale 
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Begins  to  wave  the  wood,  and  stir  the  stream, 
Sweeping  with  shadowy  gust  the  fields  ofoora; 
Wtiile  the  quail  clamors  for  his  running  mate. 
Wide  o'er  the  thistly  lawn,  as  swells  tlie  breeze, 
A  wliitening  shower  of  vegetable  down 
Amusive  floats.     The  kind  impartial  care 
Of  nature  naught  disdains :  thoughtful  to  feed 
Her  lowest  sons,  and  clothe  the  coming  year, 
From  field  to  field  tlie  featlter'd  seeds  the  wingi. 

His  folded  flock  sectire,  die  shephenl  home 
Hies  meny-hcarted ;  and  by  turns  relie%'et 
The  ruddy  milkmaid  of  her  brimming  pail ; 
The  beauty  wliom  perhaps  his  witless  heart- 
Unknowing  what  the  joy-mix'd  anguish  means— 
Sincerely  loves,  by  tliat  best  language  shown 
Of  cordial  glancea,  and  obUging  deeds. 
Onward  tliey  pass  o'er  many  a  panting  height, 
And  valley  sunk  and  unfrequented ;  whore 
At  fall  of  eve  the  fairy  people  throng, 
In  various  game  and  revelry,  lo  pasa 
The  summer-night,  as  village  stories  Cell. 
But  &r  about  they  wander  from  the  grave 
Of  him  whom  his  ungentle  fortune  urged 
Against  his  own  sad  breast  to  lii\  the  hand 
Of  impious  violence.     The  lonely  tower 
Is  also  shunned ;  whose  mournful  chambers  hold- 
So  night-struck  Fancy  dreams^— the  yelling  ghost. 

',  KM 


THE   SPRINGS  OF   RIVERS. 

Say  then,  where  lurk  the  vast  eternal  springs, 
That,  Uke  creating  Nature,  lie  oonceal'd 
From  mortal  eye,  yet  with  their  lavish  stores 
Refresh  tlie  globe,  and  all  its  joyous  tribes  % 
O,  thou  pervading  Genius,  given  to  man, 
To  trace  the  secrets  of  the  dark  abyse, 
O,  lay  the  mountains  bare  1  and  wide  display 
Their  hidden  structures  to  th'  astonish'd  view ! 
Strip  from  the  brandling  Alps  their  piny  load ; 
The  huge  encumbrance  of  horrific  woods 
From  Asian  Taurus,  from  Imaus  stretched 
Athwart  tlie  ro\'ing  Tartar's  sullen  botmus! 
Give  opening  Hannus  to  my  searching  eye. 
And  high  Olympus  pouring  many  a  stream! 
O,  from  the  sounding  summits  of  the  north. 
The  DofHne  Hills,  through  Scandinavia  roird. 
The  fartliest  Lapland  and  the  frozen  msdn ; 
From  lofVy  Caucasus,  far-seen  by  those 
Who  in  the  Caspian  and  black  Euxine  toil ; 
From  cold  Ripliaean  Rocks,  which  the  wilu  Rust 
Believes  the  stony  girdle  of  tiie  world ; 
And  ail  the  dreadful  mountains,  wrapt  Jn  storm, 
Wlience  wide  Siberia  draws  her  lonely  floodf; 
O,  sweep  th'  etenial  snowi  I    Hung  o'er  tlie  deef\ 
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That  crer  works  beneath  his  sounding  base, 
Bid  Atlas,  propping  heayen,  as  poets  feign. 
His  subterranean  wonders  spread !  nnveil 
The  miny  caverns,  blazing  on  the  day, 
Of  Abyssinia's  cloud-compelling  clifis, 
And  of  tlie  bending  Mountains  of  the  Moon ! 
Overtopping  all  these  giant  sons  of  earth, 
I^t  the  dire  Andes,  from  the  radiant  Hnt 
Stretched  to  the  stormy  seas  that  thunder  round 
The  southern  pole,  tlieir  hideous  deeps  unibld ! 
Amazing  scene !     Behold  1  the  glooms  disclose: 
I  see  the  rivers  in  their  iniant  beds  I 
Deep,  deep  I  hear  them,  laboring  to  get  free! 

771. 


A   MAN   PERISHING   IN   THE   SNOWS  OF   WINTER. 

As  thus  the  snows  arise,  and  ibul  and  fierce 
All  Winter  drives  along  the  darkened  air ; 
In  his  own  loose-revolving  fields,  the  swain 
Pisaster'd  stands ;  sees  other  hills  ascend, 
Of  unknown  joyless  brow ;  and  other  scenes, 
Of  horrid  prospect,  shag  the  trackless  plain ; 
Nor  finds  the  river,  nor  tlie  forest,  hid 
Beneatli  the  formless  wild ;  but  wanders  on 
From  hill  to  dale,  still  more  ami  more  astray ; 
Impatient  flounchig  through  the  drifted  heaps. 
Stung  witli  the  thoughts  of  home ;  the  thoughts  of  home 
Rush  on  his  nerves,  and  call  their  vigor  forUi 
In  many  a  vain  attempt     How  sinks  his  soul ! 
What  black  despair,  what  horror  fills  his  heart ! 
When  for  tlie  dusky  spot,  which  fancy  feign'd 
His  tufted  cottage  rising  through  the  snow, 
He  meets  the  roughness  of  the  middle  waste. 
Far  from  the  track,  and  blest  abode  of  man: 
While  round  him  night  resistless  closes  fast, 
And  every  tempest,  howling  o'er  his  head, 
Renders  the  savage  wiklerness  more  wild. 
Then  throng  the  busy  shapes  into  his  mind. 
Of  covered  pits,  un&tliomably  deep, 
A  dire  descent  1  beyond  the  power  of  frost ; 
Of  faithless  bogs ;  of  precipices  huge, 
Smooth'd  up  with  snow ;  and,  what  is  land  imknown. 
What  water  of  the  still  unfrozen  spring,  * 
In  the  loose  marsh  or  solitary  lake, 
Where  the  fresh  fountain  from  the  bottom  boils. 
These  check  his  fearful  steps ;  and  down  be  sinks 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  the  shapeless  drift, 
Thinking  o'er  all  the  bitterness  of  death, 
Mix'd  with  the  tender  anguish  nature  shoots 
Through  the  wrung  bosom  of  tlie  dying  man— 
His  wife,  his  children,  and  his  friends  unseen. 
In.  vain  for  him  th'  officious  wife  prepares 
The  fire  fiur-blazing,  and  the  vestment  warm; 
In  vain  his  little  children,  peeping  out 
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Into  the  mingliiig  storm,  demand  tlieir  »ire. 
With  tears  of  artless  innocence.     Alas! 
Nor  wife,  nor  children,  more  shall  he  behold, 
Nor  friends,  nor  sacred  home.    On  every  nerve 
The  deadly  Winter  seizes ;  shuts  up  sense ; 
And,  o'er  his  inmost  vitals  creeping  oold, 
Lays  him  along  the  snow,  a  stiifenM  corse— 
Streloh'd  out,  and  bleaching  in  the  nortliem  blast 

THE  VARIOUS   SUFFERINGS   IN  WINTER. 

Ah!  little  think  the  gay,  licentious  proud, 
Whom  pleasure,  power,  and  affluence  surround ; 
They,  who  their  thoughtless  hours  in  giddy  mirtli. 
And  wanton,  often  cruel,  riot  waste ; 
Ah!  little  tliink  they,  while  they  dance  along, 
How  many  feel,  this  very  moment,  death 
And  all  the  sad  variety  of  pain. 
How  many  sink  in  the  devouring  flood. 
Or  more  devouring  flame.     How  many  bleed. 
By  shameful  variance  betwixt  man  and  man. 
How  many  pine  in  want  and  dungeon  glooms ; 
Shut  from  the  common  air,  and  common  use 
Of  their  own  limbs.     How  many  drink  the  cup 
Of  baleful  grief^  or  eat  the  bitter  bread 
Of  misery.     Sore  pierced  by  wintry  winds. 
How  many  shrink  into  the  sordid  hut 
Of  cheerless  poverty.     How  many  shake 
With  all  the  fiercer  tortures  of  the  mind, 
Unbounded  passion,  madness,  guilt,  remorse ; 
Whence  tumbled  headlong  from  the  height  of  life, 
They  furnish  matter  for  the  tragic  muse. 
Kv*n  in  the  vale,  where  wisdom  loves  to  dwell, 
With  friendship,  peace,  and  contemplation  joinM, 
How  many,  rack'd  with  honest  passions,  droop 
In  deep  retired  distress.     How  many  stand 
Around  the  death-bed  of  their  dearest  friends, 
And  point  the  parting  anguish.     Thought  fond  man 
Of  these,  and  all  the  thousand  nameless  ills, 
That  one  incessant  struggle  render  life 
One  scene  of  toil,  of  suflfering,  and  of  fiite. 
Vice  in  his  high  career  would  stand  appalFd, 
And  heedless  rambling  impulse  learn  to  think ; 
The  conscious  heart  of  charity  would  warm. 
And  her  wide  wish  benevolence  dilate ; 
And  social  tear  would  rise,  the  social  sigh  * 
And  into  clear  perfection,  gradual  bliss, 
Refining  still,  the  social  passions  work. 


ITMrr^tSS. 


MORAL   OF    THE    SEASONS. 


Tis  done ! — ^Dread  Winter  spreads  his  latest  glooma, 
And  reigns  tremendous  o*er  the  conquered  year. 
How  dead  tlio  vegetable  kingdom  lies  1  ■ 
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How  dumb  the  tuneful !  horror  wide  pxtonds 

His  desolate  domain.    Behold,  fond  man ! 

See  here  thj  pictured  life ;  pass  some  few  years, 

Thy  flowering  Spring,  tliy  Summer  s  ardent  ittrength 

Thy  sober  Autumn  fiuling  into  age, 

And  pale  concluding  Winter  comes  at  la^t, 

And  shuts  the  scene.    Ah !  whither  now  are  fled 

Those  dreams  of  greamess?  those  unsolid  hopes 

Of  happiness  ?  those  longings  aAer  fame  ? 

Those  restless  cares?  those  busy  bustling  days? 

Those  gay-spent,  festive  nights?  tliose  reering  thongliti^ 

Lost  between  good  and  ill,  that  shared  thy  life  ? 

All  now  are  vanished  I    Virtue  sole  survives^ 

Immortal,  never-failing  friend  of  man, 

His  guide  to  happiness  on  high.    And  see ! 

1'is  come,  the  glorious  morn !  the  second  birth 

Of  heaven  and  cartli !  Awakening  Nature  hears 

The  new-creating  word,  and  starts  to  life, 

In  every  heiglitenVl  form,  from  pain  and  death 

For  ever  free.    The  great  eternal  scheme, 

Involving  all,  and  in  a  perfect  whole 

Uniting,  as  tlie  prospect  wider  spreads, 

To  reason  s  eye  refined,  clears  up  apace. 

Ye  vainly  wise  1  ye  blind  presumptuous  I  now, 

Confounded  in  the  dust,  adore  that  Power 

And  Wisdom  oft  arraigned :  see  now  the  cause, 

Why  unassuming  worth  in  secret  lived, 

And  died,  neglected :  why  the  good  man's  share 

In  life  was  gall  and  bitterness  of  soul : 

Why  the  lone  widow  and  her  orphans  pined 

In  starving  solitude !  while  luxury, 

In  palaces,  lay  straining  her  low  thoughts* 

To  form  unreal  wants:  why  heavenrbom  truth, 

And  moderation  fiiir,  wore  the  red  marks 

Of  superstition's  scourge :  why  licensed  pain, 

That  cruel  spoiler,  that  embosomed  foe, 

Imbitter'd  all  our  bliss.    Ye  good  distressed ! 

Ye  noble  few  1  who  here  unbending  stand 

Beneath  life  s  pressure,  yet  bear  up  a  while, 

And  what  your  bounded  view,  which  only  saw 

A  little  part,  deem'd  evil  is  no  more : 

The  storms  of  wintry  time  will  quickly  pass, 

And  one  unbounded  Spring  encircle  alL 

ITiNlrr.  1M4 

HYMN  ON  THE   SEASONS. 

These,  as  they  change,  Almighty  Father,  diesa 
Are  but  the  varied  God.    The  rolling  year 
Is  full  of  thee.    Forth  in  the  pleasing  Spring 
Thy  beauty  walks,  thy  tenderness  and  love. 
Wide  flush  the  fields ;  the  soflening  air  is  balm ; 
Echo  the  mountains  round ;  the  forest  smiles : 
And  every  sense  and  every  heart  is  joy. 
Then  comes  thy  glory  in  the  Summer  months, 
With  light  and  heat  refulgent    Then  thy  sun 
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Shoots  full  perfection  through  tlie  swelling  year; 
And  oft  thy  voice  in  dreadful  tliunder  speaks— 
And  oA  at  dawn,  deep  noon,  or  falling  eve, 
By  brooks  ami  groves  in  hollow-whispering  galea. 
Thy  bounty  shines  in  Autumn  unconfined. 
And  spreads  a  common  feast  for  all  tliat  lives. 
In  Winter  awful  thou  1  with  clouds  and  storms 
Around  thee  thrown,  tempest  o'er  tempest  rolled, 
Msgcstio  darkness  I    On  the  whirlwind's  wing 
Riding  sublime,  thou  bidst  the  world  adore, 
And  humblest  nature  with  tliy  northern  blast 

Mysterious  round  I  what  skill,  what  force  divine, 
Deep-felt,  in  these  appear !  a  simple  train. 
Yet  so  delightful  mix'd,  with  such  kind  art. 
Such  beauty  and  beneficence  combined ; 
Shade,  unporceivod,  so  soAening  into  shade ; 
And  ail  so  forming  an  harmonious  whole. 
That,  as  tliey  still  suoceetl,  tliey  ravisli  stilL 
But  wandcrhig  oA,  with  rude  unconscious  gaze, 
Man  marks  not  thee,  marks  not  tlie  mighty  hand 
That,  ever  busy,  wheels  the  silent  spheres ; 
Works  in  the  secret  deep ;  shoots  steaming  thence 
The  fair  profiuion  tliat  overspreads  the  spring} 
Flings  from  tlie  sun  direct  tlie  fiaming  day; 
Feeds  every  creature ;  hurls  the  tempest  ibrtli. 
And,  as  on  earth  lliis  grateful  change  revolves. 
With  transiwrt  touches  all  the  springs  of  life. 

Nature,  attend  1  join,  every  living  soul 
Beneath  the  spacious  temple  of  tlie  sky, 
In  adoration  join ;  anil,  ardent,  raise 
One  general  song !    To  Him,  ye  vocal  gales. 
Breathe  sofl,  whose  spirit  in  your  freshness  breatliot 
Oh  talk  of  Him  in  solitary  glooms  1 
Where  o'er  tlie  rock  the  scarcely  waving  pine 
Fills  the  brown  shn<le  witli  a  religious  awe. 
And  ye,  whose  bolder  note  is  heard  afar. 
Who  shake  tli'  astonish'd  world,  lifl  high  to  heaven 
Th'  impetuous  song,  and  say  from  whom  you  rage. 
His  praise,  ye  brooks,  attune,  ye  trembling  rills ; 
And  let  me  catch  it  as  I  muse  along. 
Ye  headlong  torrents,  rapid  and  profound ; 
Ye  softer  floods,  that  lead  the  humid  maze 
Along  tlie  vale ;  and  tlioii,  majestic  main, 
A  secret  world  of  wonders  in  thyself^ 
Sound  his  stupendous  praise^ — whose  greater  voice 
Or  bids  you  roar,  or  bids  your  roarings  fall 
Sofl  roll  your  incense,  herbs,  and  fruits,  and  flowers. 
In  mingled  clouds  to  Him, — whose  sun  exalts, 
Whose  breath  perfumes  you,  and  whose  pencil  paints, 
Ye  forests,  bend ;  ye  harvests,  wave  to  Him ; 
Breathe  your  still  song  into  tlie  reaper's  heart, 
As  home  he  goes  beneath  the  joyous  moon. 
Ye  that  keep  waU:h  in  heaven,  as  earth  asleep 
Unconscious  lies,  effuse  your  mildest  beams, 
Ye  coiistellatioud,  while  your  angels  strike, 
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Amid  the  spangled  sky,  the  silver  lyre. 
Great  source  of  day !  best  image  here  below 
Of  thy  Creator,  ever  pouring  wide, 
From  world  to  world,  the  vital  ocean  round, 
On  nature  write  with  every  beam  His  praise. 
The  thunder  rolls :  be  hush'd  the  prostrate  world; 
While  cloud  to  cloud  returns  tlie  solenm  hymn. 
Bleat  out  afresh,  ye  hills ;  ye  mossy  rocks, 
Retain  the  sound ;  the  broad  responsive  low, 
Ye  valleys,  raise ;  for  the  Great  Shepherd  reigns, 
And  his  unsufiering  kingdom  yet  will  come. 
Ye  woodlands,  all  awake :  a  boundless  song 
Burst  from  the  groves ;  and  when  the  restless  day. 
Expiring,  lays  the  warbling  world  asleep, 
Sweetest  of  birds !  sweet  Philomela,  charm 
The  listening  shades,  and  teach  the  night  His  praisa 
Ye  chief,  for  whom  Uie  whole  creation  smiles ; 
At  once  the  head,  the  heart,  and  tongue  of  all. 
Crown  the  great  hymn  1  in  swarming  cities  vast, 
Assembled  men  to  tlie  deep  oi^an  join 
The  long  resounding  voice,  oA  breaking  clear, 
At  solemn  pauses,  through  the  swelling  bass; 
And,  as  each  mingling  flame  increases  each, 
In  one  united  ardor  rise  to  heaven. 
Or  if  ]rou  rather  choose  the  rural  shade, 
And  Und  a  fane  in  every  sacred  grove. 
Til  ere  let  the  shepherd^s  flute,  the  virgin's  lay, 
The  prompting  serapli,  and  the  poet's  lyre, 
Still  sing  the  God  of  Seasons  as  they  roll. 
For  me,  when  I  forget  the  darling  theme. 
Whether  the  blossom  blows,  the  Summer  ray 
Russets  the  plain,  inspiring  Autumn  gleams, 
Or  Winter  rises  in  the  blackening  east- 
Be  my  tongue  mute,  my  fancy  paint  no  more. 
And,  dead  to  joy,  forget  my  heart  to  beat. 

Should  fate  command  me  to  the  farthest  verge 
Of  the  green  earth,  to  distant  barbarous  climes, 
Rivers  unknown  to  song — where  flrst  the  sun 
Gilds  Indian  mountains,  or  his  setting  beam 
Flames  on  the  Atlantic  isles,  'tis  naught  to  me : 
Since  God  is  ever  present,  ever  felt, 
In  the  void  waste  as  in  the  city  full ; 
And  where  He  vital  spreads,  diere  must  be  joy. 
When  e^en  at  last  the  solemn  hour  shall  come. 
And  wing  my  mystic  flight  to  future  worlds, 
I  cheerful  will  obeyj  there,  with  new  powers. 
Will  rising  wonders  sing.     I  cannot  go 
Where  Universal  Love  not  smiles  around, 
Sustaining  all  yon  orbs,  and  all  their  suns  j 
From  seeming  evil  still  educing  good, 
And  better  thence  again,  and  better  still, 
In  infinite  progression. — But  I  lose 
Myself  in  Him,  in  Light  ineffablo  I 
Come,  then,  expressive  silence,  muse  his  praise 
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FROM   THB    '*CA8TLB   OF    INDOLRNCB.** 

O  mortal  man,  wlio  livest  here  by  toil. 
Do  not  complain  of  this  thy  hard  estate ; 
That  like  an  emmet  thou  must  ever  moil, 
Is  a  sad  sentence  of  an  ancient  date ; 
And,  certes,  there  is  for  it  reason  great ; 
For,  though  sometimes  it  makes  thee  weep  and  wail, 
And  curse  thy  star,  and  early  drudge  and  late, 
Withouten  that  would  (%)mc  a  heavier  l>ale, 
Loose  life,  unruly  passions,  and  diseases  pale. 

In  lowly  dale,  fast  by  a  river's  side, 
With  woody  hill  o'er  hill  encompassed  round, 
A  most  enchanting  wizard  did  abide, 
Than  whom  a  fiend  more  fell  is  nowhere  Ibund. 
It  was,  I  ween,  a  lovely  spot  of  ground ; 
And  there,  a  season  atween  June  and  May, 
Half  pranked  with  spring,  with  summer  half  imbrown'd, 
A  listless  climate  made,  where,  sooth  to  say. 
No  living  wight  could  work,  ne  cared  e'en  for  play. 

Was  naught  around  but  images  of  rest; 
Sleep-soothing  groves,  and  quiet  lawns  between ; 
And  flowery  beds  that  sluml>erous  influence  kest, 
From  poppies  breathed ;  and  beds  of  pleasant  green, 
Where  never  yet  was  creeping  creature  seen. 
Meantime  unnumbered  glittering  streamlets  played, 
And  hurled  everywhere  their  waters  sheen ; 
That,  as  they  bicker'd  through  the  sunny  glade. 
Though  restless  still  themselves,  a  lulling  murmur  made. 

Join'd  to  the  prattle  of  the  purling  rills, 
Were  heard  the  lowing  herds  along  the  vale, 
And  flocks  loud  bleating  from  the  distant  hills, 
And  vacant  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale : 
And  now  and  then  sweet  Philomel  would  wail, 
Or  stock-doves  'plain  amid  tlie  forest  deep, 
That  drowsy  rustled  to  tlie  sighing  gale ; 
And  still  a  coil  the  grasshopper  did  keep ; 
Yet  all  these  sounds  yblent  inclined  all  to  sleep. 

Thither  continual  pilgrims  crowded  still. 
From  all  the  roads  of  eartli  tliat  pass  thereby ; 
For,  as  they  chanced  to  breathe  on  neighboring  hill. 
The  frcslmess  of  tliis  valley  smote  their  eye. 
And  drew  them  ever  and  anon  more  nigh ; 
Till  clustering  round  tli'  enchanter  false  tliey  hung, 
Ymolten  with  his  siren  melody ; 
While  o'er  th'  enfeebling  lute  his  hand  he  flung, 
And  to  the  trembling  chords  those  tempting  verses  sung  * 

"  Behold !  ye  pilgrims  of  this  earth,  behold  I 
See  all  but  man  with  unearn'd  pleasure  gay : 
See  her  bright  robes  the  butterfly  unfold, 
Broke  from  her  wintry  tomb  in  prime  of  May  1 
What  youtliful  bride  can  equal  her  array? 
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Wlio  can  with  her  for  easy  pleasure  vie  ? 
From  mead  to  mead  with  gentle  wing  to  stray, 
From  flower  to  flower  on  balmy  gales  to  fly, 
Is  all  she  has  to  do  beneath  the  radiant  sky. 

"  Behold  tine  merry  minstrels  of  the  morn, 
The  swarming  songsters  of  the  careless  grove, 
Ten  thousand  throats !  that  fVom  the  flowering  thorn, 
Hymn  their  good  God,  and  carol  sweet  of  love, 
Such  grateful  kindly  raptures  them  emove : 
They  neither  plough,  nor  sow,  ne,  fit  for  flail, 
K'er  to  the  bam  the  nodding  sheaves  they  drove ; 
Yet  theirs  each  harvest  dancing  in  the  gale, 
Whatever  crowns  the  hill,  or  smiles  along  the  vale. 

*'  Come,  ye  who  still  the  cumbrous  load  of  life 
Push  hard  up  hill ;  but  as  the  farthest  steep 
You  trust  to  gain,  and  put  an  end  to  strife, 
Down  thunders  back  the  stone  with  mighty  sweep, 
And  hurls  your  labors  to  the  valley  deep. 
For  ever  vain ;  come,  and,  withouten  fee, 
I  in  oblivion  will  your  sorrows  steep. 
Your  cares,  your  toils,  will  steep  you  in  a  sea 
Of  full  delight  j  oh  come,  ye  weary  wights,  to  me ! 

**  JVith  me  you  need  not  rise  at  early  dawn, 
To  pass  the  joyous  day  in  various  stounds ; 
Or,  touting  low,  on  upstart  fortune  fawn, 
And  sell  fair  honor  for  some  paltry  pounds ; 
Or  through  the  city  take  your  dirty  roimds, 
To  cheat,  and  dun,  and  Ue,  and  visit  pay. 
Now  flattering  base,  now  giving  secret  wounds : 
Or  prowl  in  courts  of  law  for  human  prey. 
In  venal  senate  thieve,  or  rob  on  broad  highway. 

**  No  cocks,  witli  me,  to  rustic  labor  call. 
From  village  on  to  village  sounding  clear : 
To  tardy  swain  no  shrill-voiced  matrons  squall ; 
No  dogs,  no  babes,  no  wives,  to  stun  your  ear ; 
No  hanuners  thump ;  no  horrid  blacksmith  fear ; 
No  noisy  tradesman  your  sweet  slumbers  start. 
With  sounds  tliat  are  a  misery  to  hear : 
But  all  is  calm,  as  would  delight  tlie  heart 
Of  Sybarite  of  old,  all  nature,  and  all  art. 

"  What,  what  is  virtue,  but  repose  of  mind, 
A  pure  ethereal  calm,  that  knows  no  storm; 
Above  the  roach  of  wild  ambition's  wind. 
Above  the  passions  that  tliis  world  deform. 
And  torture  man,  a  proud  malignant  worm  ? 
But  here,  instead,  soft  gales  of  passion  play, 
And  gently  stir  tlie  heart,  tliereby  to  form 
A  quicker  sense  of  joy ;  as  breezes  stray 
Across  th^  enlivened  skies,  and  make  them  still  more  gay. 

"^  Tlie  best  of  men  liave  ever  loved  repose ; 
They  hate  to  mingle  in  the  filtliy  fray  j 
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Where  Uie  aoiil  sours,  and  gradual  rancor  grows, 
Imbitter'd  more  fn>m  peevish  day  to  day. 
E'en  those  whom  Fame  has  lent  her  fairest  ray, 
The  most  renown'd  of  worthy  wights  of  yore, 
From  a  base  world  at  last  have  stolen  away : 
So  Scipio,  to  tlio  soft  Cunumn  shore 
Ketiring,  tasted  joy  he  never  knew  before. 

**  Oh,  grievous  folly  I  to  heap  up  estate, 
Losing  the  days  you  see  beneath  tlie  sun ; 
When,  sudden,  comes  blind  unrelenting  fate, 
And  gives  tli'  untasted  portion  you  have  won, 
With  ruthless  toil,  and  many  a  wretch  undone, 
To  thoee  who  mock  you  gone  to  Pluto  s  reign. 
There  with  sad  ghosts  to  pine,  and  shadows  dun : 
But  sure  it  is  of  vanities  most  vain, 
To  toil  for  what  you  here  untuiUng  may  obtain." 


ISAAC  WATTS.     1674—1748. 


[flukc  Watts,  whose  reputation  as  a  prose  writer  and  as  a  poet  is  ac  wuh 
the  world  of  letters,  was  born  at  Southampton  on  the  17th  of  July,  1674. 
the  age  of  but  four  years  he  began  to  study  tlie  Latin  language;  but  aa  h^ 
18  a  **  dissenter"  from  the  **  established"  church,  he  could  not  look  forward 
ui  education  in  either  of  tlie  great  imiversities,  and  therefore,  at  the  age  of 
teen,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Rer.  Thomas  Rowe,  who  had 
urge  of  an  academy  in  London.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  returned  to  his 
her's  house,  and  spent  two  years  in  studying  for  the  ministry.  At  the  close 
diis  period  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  Sir  John  Hnrtopp  to  reside  with 
Q  as  tutor  to  his  son,  and  remained  with  him  five  years,  devoting  most  of 
time  to  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  en- 
ing,  during  the  last  year,  upon  the  duties  of  his  profession. 
[n  1698  he  was  chosen  as  an  assistant  to  Dr.  Chauncey,  pastor  of  an  Inde- 
ndent  church  in  Southampton,  and  on  his  death,  1702,  was  elected  to  suc- 
id  him.  Soon  af\er  entering  upon  his  office  he  was  attacked  by  a  dangerous 
less,  fipom  which  he  but  very  slowly  recovered,  in  1712  he  was  again 
Bed  with  a  fever  so  violent  and  of  so  long  continuance,  that  it  left  him  in  a 
ble  state  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  this  state  he  found  in  Sir  Thomas  Ab- 
r  a  friend  such  as  is  not  often  to  be  met  with.  This  gentleman  received 
d  into  his  own  house,  where  he  remained  an  inmate  of  the  family  for  thirty' 
yean,  that  is,  to  tlie  end  of  his  life,  where  he  was  treated  the  whole  time 
ii  all  the  kindness  that  friendship  could  prompt,  and  all  the  attention  that 
pect  could  dictate.*  Here  he  devoted  all  the  time  tliat  his  health  would 
>w  to  the  composition  of  his  various  works,  and  to  liis  official  lunctions , 
1  when  increasing  weakness  compelled  him  to  relinquish  both,  his  congro* 

•*  A  eoatttlon  like  this— a  ttnte  In  which  the  notion*  of  petronase  and  dependence  were  ovit- 
■•red  by  the  perception  of  reciprocal  beneflta,  detenrei  a  particular  mcmortaL**— Dr.  JekH*oH, 
MllBgly  the  great  biographer  has  given  In  hia  life  of  Watta  a  long  extract  from  Dr.  OlbboniS 
Mag  aooonot  of  Watta's  residence  In  this  family,  and  ttien  adds :  "  If  this  qootaUon  has  app<^red 
b  lit  It  be  ar>n«ldered  that  tt  comprises  an  account  of  slXHUid-thirty  years  and  those  the  years  of 
Watts." 
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gation  would  net  accept  VJb  resignation,  but,  while  tliey  elected  another  pi» 
tor,  continued  to  him  the  salary  he  had  been  accustomed  to  receive.  On  the 
25th  of  November,  1748,  without  a  pain  or  a  strui^gle,  tliis  great  and  good  man 
breathe<l  his  lust.' 

In  his  literary  character,  Dr.  Watts  may  be  considcrcti  as  a  poet,  a  philoso- 
pher, and  a  thculogiaii.  As  a  poet,  if  he  takes  not  tlie  very  first  rank  in  tlio 
imaginative,  tlie  creative,  or  the  sublime,  he  has  attained  wliat  the  greatest 
might  well  envy, — a  universality  of  fame.  He  is  emphatically  the  cbutfic 
poet  of  the  religious  viorlil,  wherever  the  English  language  is  known.  Hit 
version  of  the  P^iilnis,  his  three  books  of  Hymns,  and  his  **  Divine  Songs  for 
Children,"  have  been  more  read  and  committed  to  memory,  have  exerted 
more  holy  influences,  and  made  more  lasting  impressions  for  good  upon  the 
human  heart,  and  have  called  forth  more  fervent  aspirations  for  the  joys  and 
the  happiness  of  heaven,  than  tlie  productions  of  any  other  poet — perhaps  it 
would  not  be  too  strong  to  say  than  all  othzk  poets,  (the  sacred  bards  of 
course  excepted,)  living  or  dead. 

As  a  philosopher,  he  has  the  rare  merit  of  always  being  practically  useful, 
especially  in  the  education  of  youth.  His  **  Logic^  or  Right  use  of  Reason,^ 
was  for  a  long  time  a  text-lKX)k  in  the  English  Universities ;  and  of  his  *  Im- 
provement of  the  Mind,''  no  happier  eulogium  can  be  given  than  that  by  Dr. 
Johnson:'  "Few  Ixwks*,"  says  the  sage,  "have  been  perused  by  me  with 
greater  pleasure  than  this ;  and  whoever  has  the  care  of  instructing  otben 
may  be  charged  with  dcticiuiicy  if  this  book  is  not  recommended." 

As  a  theologian,  the  composition:^  of  Watts  are  very  numerous,  and  "every 
page,"  says  Dr.  Drake,  "  di.splays  his  unaffected  piety,  the  purity  of  his  prio' 
ciples,  the  mildnetis  of  his  dis)X)sition,  and  tlie  great  goodness  of  his  besrt 
The  style  of  all  his  works  is  perspicuous,  correct,  and  frequently  elegant;  aiul 
happily  fur  mankind,  his  labors  have  been  translated  and  dispersed  with  • 
zeal  th»  does  honor  to  human  nature ;  for  there  are  probably  few  penvo* 
who  have  studied  the  writings  of  Dr.  Watts  without  a  wish  for  improvcmeoti 
without  an  effort  to  become  wiser  or  better  members  of  society." 

A    SUMMER   EVENING. 

How  fine  has  the  day  been,  how  bright  was  the  sun, 
How  lovely  ami  joyful  the  course  that  he  run, 
lliough  he  rose  in  a  mist  when  his  race  he  begimy 

And  there  folio w'd  some  droppings  of  rain  1 
But  now  the  fair  traveller  s  come  to  the  west. 
His  rays  are  all  gold,  and  his  beauties  are  best; 
He  paints  the  sky  gjiy  as  he  sinks  to  his  rest, 

And  foretells  a  bright  rising  again. 


1  When  he  was  almost  worn  out  by  his  InflmuUes,  hr  obiervrd.  In  a  eon  venal  Ian  wUh  a  theni, 
that  •*be  rvmemberud  an  Rgrd  mIniaUT  usod  tx)  »ny  that  the  moht  learned  and  knowing  Cbn«Ciain*i 
when  they  come  to  die,  huvr  only  titc  Mime  pLtln  promlaos  of  tlic  Goapol  tor  tbcir  support  as  IW 
common  and  unlearned."  ••  So,"  wud  Watis,  "  I  And  it.  It  Is  the  plain  promlaea  of  the  OMpd  ll«t 
are  my  support;  and  I  blrss  Go«i  tlicy  arc  plain  promlseis  and  do  not  require  much  kborand  paint* 
nndenfand  Uiem,  (br  I  can  do  nothing  now  but  look  Into  my  BlMe  tor  som*  prooila*  to  —pycwt  9ti 
and  liTe  upon  that." 

«  "Ife  ts  one  of  the  frw  poets,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "with  whom  youth  and  Ipioraaea  majr  ^ 
safely  pleaaed ;  and  happy  wdl  be  tliat  reader  whose  mind  b  disposed,  by  hla  vanca  or  kla  proan,  I* 
co:>y  bl9  benevolence  to  man  and  his  reverence  to  Ood."  ■cad— kM  LUb  la  Drako^ 
/9bneon'a  Life— Memoir,  Sy  SouUiey  -Memoirs,  by  Thomas  Oibson. 
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Just  such  is  tlio  Christian ;  his  course  he  beginsi 
Like  the  son  in  a  mist,  when  ho  mourns  for  hifl  t^'m^ 
And  melts  into  tears ;  then  he  breaks  out  and  shines, 

And  travels  his  heavenly  way : 
But  when  ho  comes  nearer  to  finish  his  race, 
Like  a  fine  setting  sun,  he  looks  richer  in  grtice, 
And  gives  a  sure  hope  at  the  end  of  his  days 

Of  rising  in  brighter  array. 

THE   ROSE. 

How  fair  is  the  rose !  what  a  beautiful  flower, 

The  glory  of  April  and  May  I 
But  tlie  leaves  are  beginning  to  fade  in  an  hour, 

And  they  wither  and  die  in  a  day. 

Tct  the  rose  has  one  powerful  virtue  to  boast. 

Above  all  the  flowers  of  the  field ; 
When  its  leaves  are  all  dead,  and  its  fine  colors  lost, 

Still  how  sweet  a  perfume  it  will  yield  I 

So  frail  is  the  youth  and  the  beauty  of  men, 
lliough  they  bloom  and  look  gay  like  the  rose  j 

But  all  our  fond  cares  to  preserve  them  is  vain, 
Time  kills  them  as  fast  as  he  goes. 

Then  I'll  not  bo  proud  of  my  youth  nor  my  beauty, 

Since  both  of  them  wither  and  fade ; 
But  gain  a  good  name  by  well  doing  my  duty  j 

Tliis  will  scent  like  a  rose  when  I'm  dead. 


FEW   HAPPY   MATCHES. 

Say,  miglity  Love,  and  teach  my  song 
To  whom  thy  sweetest  joys  belong ; 

And  who  the  happy  pairs 
Whoso  yielding  hearts,  and  joining  hands, 
Find  blessings  twisted  with  their  bands, 

To  soAen  all  their  cares. 

Not  the  wild  herd  of  nymphs  and  swains 
That  thoughtless  fly  into  thy  chains, 

As  custom  leads  the  way : 
If  there  be  bliss  without  design. 
Ivies  and  oaks  may  grow  and  twine, 

And  be  as  blest  as  they. 

Not  sordid  souls  of  earthy  mould, 
Who  drawn  by  kindred  charms  of  gold 

To  dull  embraces  move : 
So  two  rich  mountains  of  Peru 
May  rush  to  wcaltliy  marriage  too, 

Atid  make  a  world  of  love. 

Not  the  mad  tribe  that  hell  inspires 
With  wanton  flames ;  those  raging  firet 
The  ])urer  bliss  destroy : 
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On  ^tna^s  top  let  Furies  we<!, 
And  sheets  of  lightning  dress  the  bed 
T  improve  the  burning  joy. 

Nor  the  dull  pairs  whose  marble  forms 
None  of  the  melting  passions  warms, 

Can  mingle  hearts  and  hands : 
Lc^s  of  green  wood  that  quench  the  cools 
Are  married  just  like  Stoic  souls, 

With  osiers  ibr  their  bands. 

Not  minds  of  melancholy  strain. 
Still  silent,  or  that  still  complain, 

Can  the  dear  bondage  bless : 
As  well  may  heavenly  concerts  spring 
From  two  old  lutes  with  ne'er  a  string, 

Or  none  besides  the  bass. 

Nor  can  the  soft  enchantments  hold 
Two  jarring  souls  of  angry  mould. 

The  rugged  and  the  keen : 
Samson's  young  foxes  might  as  well 
In  bonds  of  cheerful  wedlock  dwell. 

With  firebrands  tied  between. 

Nor  let  the  cruel  fetters  bind 
A  gentle  to  a  savage  mind ; 

For  Love  abhors  the  sight: 
Loose  the  fierce  tiger  from  the  deer, 
For  native  rage  and  native  fear 

Rise  and  forbid  delight 

Two  kindest  souls  alone  must  meet ; 
Tis  friendship  makes  the  bondage  sweeL 

And  feeds  their  mumai  loves : 
Bright  Venus  on  her  rolling  throne 
Is  drawn  by  gentlest  birds  alone. 

And  Cupids  yoke  the  doves. 


LOOKING  UPWARD. 

The  heavens  invite  mine  eye. 
The  stars  salute  me  round ; 

Father,  I  blush,  I  mourn  to  lie 
Thus  grovelling  on  the  ground. 

My  warmer  spirits  move. 
And  make  attempts  to  fly ; 

I  wish  aloud  fbr  wings  of  love 
To  raise  me  swifi  and  high 

Beyond  those  crystal  vaults, 
And  all  their  sparkling  balls ; 

They're  but  the  porches  to  thy  courts, 
And  paintings  on  thy  walls. 
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Vain  world,  farewell  to  you  j 

Heaven  is  my  native  air: 
I  bid  my  friends  a  short  adieu, 

Impatient  to  be  there. 

I  feel  my  powers  released 

From  tlieir  old  fleshy  clod ; 
Fair  guardian,  bear  me  up  in  hasto, 

And  set  me  near  my  God. 

SEEKING    A   DIVINE   CALM   IN   A   RESTLESS  WORLD. 

Eternal  mind,  who  rurst  the  fates 
Of  dying  realms  and  rising  states, 

With  one  unchanged  decree ; 
While  we  admire  thy  vast  affairs, 
Say,  can  our  little  trifling  cares 

Aflbrd  a  smile  to  thee  ? 

Tliou  scatterest  honors,  crowns,  and  gold  : 
We  fly  to  seize,  and  fight  to  hold 

The  bubbles  and  the  ore : 
So  enmiets  struggle  for  a  grain ; 
So  boys  their  petty  wars  maintain 

For  shells  upon  the  shore. 

Here  a  vain  man  his  sceptre  breaks, 
The  next  a  broken  sceptre  takes. 

And  warriors  win  and  lose; 
This  rolling  world  will  never  stand. 
Plundered  and  snatch'd  from  hand  to  hand, 

As  power  decays  or  grows. 

Earth's  but  an  atom :  greedy  swords 
Carve  it  among  a  thousand  lords ; 

And  yet  they  can't  agree : 
Let  greedy  swords  still  fight  and  slay ; 
I  can  be  poor ;  but,  Lord,  I  pray 

To  sit  and  smile  with  thee. 

LAUNCHING   INTO   ETERNITY. 

It  was  a  brave  attempt !  adventurous  he 
Who  in  tlie  first  ship  broke  tlie  unknown  sea : 
And,  leaving  liis  dexur  native  shores  behind. 
Trusted  his  life  to  the  licentious  wind. 
I  see  the  surging  brine :  the  tempest  raves : 
He  on  a  pine-plank  rides  across  the  waves, 
Exulting  on  the  edge  of  thousand  gaping  graves 
He  steers  the  winged  boat,  and  shifU  tlie  sails. 
Conquers  the  flood,  and  manages  the  gales. 

Such  is  the  soul  tliat  leaves  this  mortal  land. 
Fearless  when  the  great  Master  gives  command. 
Death  is  the  storm :  she  smiles  to  hear  it  roar. 
And  bids  the  tempest  waft  her  from  the  shore . 
Then  with  a  skilful  helm  she  sweeps  the  seas, 
And  manages  the  raging  storm  with  ease; 
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Her  faith  can  govern  death ;  she  spreads  her  wings 

Wide  to  the  wind,  and  as  she  sails  she  sings, 

And  loses  by  degrees  the  sight  of  mortal  tilings. 

As  the  shores  lessen,  so  her  joys  arise, 

The  waves  roll  gentler,  and  the  tempest  dies ; 

Now  vast  eternity  fills  all  her  sight, 

She  floats  on  the  broad  deep  with  infinite  delight, 

The  seas  for  ever  calm,  the  skies  for  ever  bright 

GENERAL   DIRECTIONS   RELATING   TO   OUR  IDEAS. 

Direction  I. — Furnish  yourselves  with  a  rich  variety  of 
ideas;  acquaint  yourselves  with  things  ancient  and  mooera; 
things  natural,  civil,  and  religious ;  things  domestic  and  national ; 
things  of  your  native  land  and  of  foreign  countries ;  things  pre- 
sent, past,  and  future ;  and,  ahove  aJl,  he  well  acquainted  with 
God  and  yourselves ;  learn  animal  nature,  and  the  workings  of 
your  own  spirits. 

The  way  of  attaining  such  an  extensive  treasure  of  idtAS  is, 
with  diligence  to  apply  yourself  to  read  the  best  books  ;  converse 
with  the  most  knowing  and  the  wisest  of  men,  and  endeavor  to 
improve  by  every  person  in  whose  company  you  are ;  suffer  no 
hour  to  pass  away  in  a  lazy  idleness,  in  impertinent  chattering,  or 
useless  trifles :  visit  other  cities  and  countries  when  you  have 
seen  your  own,  under  the  care  of  one  who  can  teach  you  to  profit 
by  travelling,  and  to  make  wise  observations ;  indulge  a  just  curi- 
osity in  seeing  the  wonders  of  art  and  nature ;  search  into  things 
yourselves,  as  well  as  learn  them  from  others ;  be  acquainted  with 
men  as  well  as  books  ;  learn  all  things  as  much  as  you  can  at  first 
hand ;  and  let  as  many  of  your  ideas  as  possible  be  the  represen- 
tations of  things,  and  not  merely  the  representations  of  other  men's 
ideas :  thus  your  soul,  Uke  some  noble  building,  shall  be  richly 
furnished  with  original  paintings,  and  not  with  mere  copies. 

Direction  II. — Use  the  most  proper  methods  to  retain  that 
treasure  of  ideas  which  you  have  acquired;  for  the  mind  is  ready 
to  let  many  of  them  shp,  unless  some  pains  and  labor  be  taken  to 
fix  them  upon  the  memory. 

And  more  especially  let  those  ideas  be  laid  up  and  preserved 
with  the  greatest  care,  which  are  most  directly  suited,  either  to 
your  eternal  welfare  as  a  Christian,  or  to  your  particular  station 
and  profession  in  this  life ;  for  though  the  former  rule  recom- 
mends a  universal  acquaintance  with  things,  yet  it  is  but  a  more 
general  and  superficial  knowledge  that  is  required  or  expected  of 
any  man,  in  things  which  are  utterly  foreign  to  his  own  business ; 
but  it  is  necessary  you  should  have  a  more  particular  and  accu- 
rate acquaintance  with  those  things  that  refer  to  your  peculiar 
province  and  duty  in  this  life,  or  your  happiness  in  another. 

There  are  some  persons  who  never  arrive  at  any  de^p,  solid,  or 
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valuable  knowledge  in  any  science  or  Lny  business  oflife,  because 
they  are  perpetually  fluttering  over  t.ie  surface  of  things  in  a 
curious  and  wandering  search  of  infinite  variety ;  ever  hearing, 
reading,  or  asking  after  something  new,  but  impatient  of  any 
labor  to  lay  up  and  preserve  the  ideas  they  have  gained.  Their 
souls  may  be  compared  to  a  looking-glass,  that,  w^heresoever  you 
turn  it,  it  receives  the  images  of  all  objects,  but  retains  none. 

In  order  to  preserve  your  treasure  of  ideas  and  the  knowledge 
you  have  gained,  pursue  these  advices,  especially  in  your  younger 
years. 

1.  Recollect  every  day  the  things  you  have  seen,  or  heard,  or 
reads  which  may  have  made  any  addition  to  your  understanding: 
read  the  writings  of  God  and  men  with  diligence  and  perpetual 
reviews :  be  not  fond  of  hastening  to  a  new  book,  or  a  new  chap- 
ter, till  you  have  well  fixed  and  established  in  your  mind  what 
was  useful  in  the  last :  make  use  of  your  memory  in  this  manner, 
and  you  will  sensibly  experience  a  gradual  improvement  of  it, 
while  you  take  care  not  to  load  it  to  excess. 

2.  Tcdk  over  the  things  which  you  have  seen,  heard,  or  learnt^ 
with  some  proper  acquaintance^  this  will  make  a  fresh  impres- 
sion upon  your  memory ;  and  if  you  have  no  fellow  student  at 
hand,  none  of  equal  rank  with  yourselves,  tell  it  over  to  any  of 
your  acquaintance,  where  you  can  do  it  with  propriety  and  de- 
cency ;  and  whether  they  learn  any  thing  by  it  or  no,  your  own 
repetition  of  it  will  be  an  improvement  to  yourself:  and  this  prac- 
tice also  will  furnish  you  with  a  variety  of  words  and  copious 
language,  to  express  your  thoughts  upon  all  occasions. 

3.  Commit  to  writing  some  of  the  most  considerable  improve- 
mtnis  which  you  daily  make,  at  least  such  hints  as  may  recall 
them  again  to  your  mind,  when  perhaps  they  are  vanished  and 
lost.  At  the  end  of  every  week,  or  month,  or  year,  you  may  re- 
view your  remarks  for  these  two  reasons :  First,  to  judge  of  your 
own  improvement,  when  you  shall  find  that  many  of  your  younger 
collections  are  either  weak  and  trifling ;  or  if  they  are  just  and 
proper,  yet  they  are  grown  now  so  familiar  to  you,  that  you  will 
thereby  see  your  own  advancement  in  knowleage.  And  in  the 
next  place  what  remarks  you  find  there  worthy  of  your  riper  ob- 
servation, you  may  note  them  with  a  marginal  star,  instead  of 
transcribing  them,  as  being  worthy  of  your  second  year's  review, 
when  the  others  are  neglected. 

To  shorten  something  of  this  labor,  if  the  books  which  you  read 
are  your  own,  mark  with  a  pen,  or  pencil,  the  most  considerable 
things  in  them  which  you  desire  to  remember.  Thus  you  may 
read  that  book  the  second  time  over  with  half  the  trouble,  by  your 
eye  running  over  the  paragraphs  which  your  pencil  has  noted.  It 
is  but  a  very  weak  objection  against  this  practice  to  say^  L  %lva^l 
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spoil  my  book ;  for  I  persuade  myself  that  you  did  not  buy  it  as 
a  bookseller,  to  sell  it  again  for  p^ain,  but  as  a  scholar  to  improre 
your  mind  by  it;  and  if  the  mind  be  improved,  your  advantage 
18  abundant,  though  your  book  yield  less  money  to  your  executors. 

Loffk,  er  Iki  Rtght  Vtt  ^  ttemm,  ▼. 
RULES   OF    IMPROVEMENT    BY    CONVERSATION. 

1.  If  we  would  improve  our  minds  by  conversaiian,  it  is  a 
great  happiness  to  be  acquainted  with  persons  wiser  than  our- 
selves. It  is  a  piece  of  useful  advice,  therefore,  to  get  the  favor 
of  their  conversation  frequently,  as  far  as  circumstances  will 
allow :  and  if  they  happen  to  be  a  little  reserved,  use  all  obliging 
methods  to  draw  out  of  them  what  may  increase  your  own  know- 
ledge. 

2.  If  you  happen  to  be  in  company  with  a  mvrchcmt  or  a  sm- 
ior,  a  farmer  or  a  mechanic,  a  milkmaid  or  a  spinster,  lead  them 
into  a  discourse  of  the  matters  of  their  own  peculiar  province  or 
profession  ;  for  every  one  knows,  or  should  know,  his  own  busi- 
ness best.  In  this  sense  a  common  mechanic  is  wiser  than  a  phi- 
losopher. By  this  means  you  may  gain  some  improvement  in 
knowledge  from  every  one  you  meet. 

3.  Confine  not  yourself  always  to  one  sort  of  company,  or  to 
persons  of  the  same  party  or  opinion,  either  in  matters  of  learning, 
religion,  or  the  civil  life,  lest  if  you  should  happen  to  be  nursed 
up  or  educated  in  early  mistake,  you  should  be  confirmed  and 
established  in  the  same  mistake,  by  conversing  only  with  persons 
of  the  same  sentiments.  A  free  and  general  conversation  with 
men  of  very  various  countries  and  of  different  parties,  opinions, 
and  practices,  (so  far  as  it  may  be  done  safely,)  is  of  excellent  use 
to  undeceive  us  in  many  wrong  judgments  which  we  may  have 
framed,  and  to  lead  us  into  justcr  thoughts. 

4.  hi  mixed  company,  among  acquaintance  and  strangers, 
endeavor  to  learn  something  from  all.  Be  swift  to  hear,  but  be 
cautious  of  your  tongue,  lest  you  betray  your  ignorance,  and  per- 
haps offend  some  of  those  who  are  present  too. 

5.  Believe  that  it  is  possible  to  learn  something  from  persons 
much  below  yourself.  We  are  all  short-sighted  creatures ;  oui 
views  are  also  narrow  and  limited  ;  we  often  see  but  one  side  of 
a  matter,  and  do  not  extend  our  sight  far  and  wide  enough  to  reach 
every  thing  that  has  a  connection  with  the  thing  we  talk  of:  tre 
see  but  in  part,  and  know  but  in  part,  therefore  it  is  no  wonder 
we  form  not  right  conclusions,  because  we  do  not  survey  the  whole 
of  any  subject  or  argument. 

0.  To  make  conversation  more  valuable  and  useful,  whether  it 
Ik?  in  a  designed  or  accidental  visit,  among  persons  of  the  same  or 
ofiVATvTQni  sexes,  after  the  necessary  salutations  are  finished,  and 
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the  stream  of  common  talk  begins  to  hesitate,  or  runs  flat  and  low, 
let  some  one  person  take  a  book  which  may  be  agreeable  to  the 
whole  company,  and  by  common  consent  let  him  read  in  it  ten 
lines,  or  a  paragraph  or  two,  or  a  few  pages,  till  some  word  or 
sentence  gives  'an  occasion  for  any  of  the  company  to  offer  a 
thought  or  two  relating  to  that  subject.  Interruption  of  the  reader 
should  be  no  blame,  for  conversation  is  the  business ;  whether  it 
be  to  confirm  what  the  author  says,  or  to  improve  it ;  to  enlarge 
upon  or  to  correct  it ;  to  object  against  it,  or  to  ask  any  question 
that  is  akin  to  it ;  and  let  every  one  that  pleases  add  his  opinion 
and  promote  the  conversation.  When  the  discourse  sinks  again, 
or  diverts  to  trifles,  let  him  that  reads  pursue  the  page,  and  read 
on  further  paragraphs  or  pages,  till  some  occasion  is  given  by 
a  word  or  sentence  for  a  new  discourse  to  be  started,  and  that  with 
the  utmost  ease  and  freedom.  Such  a  method  as  this  would  pre- 
vent the  hours  of  a  visit  from  running  all  to  waste ;  and  by  this 
means,  even  among  scholars,  they  will  seldom  find  occasion  for 
that  too  just  and  bitter  reflection,  J  have  lost  my  time  in  the  com" 
pany  of  the  learned. 

By  such  practice  as  this,  young  ladies  may  very  honorably  and 
agreeably  improve  their  hours:  while  one  applies  herself  to  read- 
ing, the  others  employ  their  attention,  even  among  the  various 
artifices  of  the  needle ;  but  let  all  of  them  make  their  occasional 
remarks  or  inquiries.  This  will  guard  a  great  deal  of  that  pro* 
cious  time  from  modish  trifling  impertinence  or  scandal,  which 
might  otherwise  afford  matter  for  painful  repentance. 

Observe  this  rule  in  general ;  whensoever  it  lies  in  your  power 
to  lead  the  conversation,  let  it  be  directed  to  some  profitable  point 
of  knowledge  or  practice^  so  far  as  may  be  done  with  decency; 
and  let  not  the  discourse  and  the  hours  be  suffered  to  run  loose 
without  aim  or  design :  and  when  a  subject  is  started,  pass  not 
hastily  to  another,  before-  you  have  brought  the  present  theme  or 
discourse  to  some  tolerable  issue,  or  a  joint  consent  to  drop  it. 

7.  Attend  with  sincere  diligence  while  any  one  of  the  company 
is  declaring  his  sense  of  the  question  proposed;  hear  the  argu- 
ment with  patience,  though  it  differ  ever  so  much  from  your 
sentiments,  for  you  yourself  are  very  desirous  to  be  heard  with 
patience  by  others  who  differ  from  you.  Let  not  your  thoughts 
be  active  and  busy  all  the  while  to  And  out  something  to  contra 
diet,  and  by  what  moans  to  oppose  the  speaker,  especially  in  mat- 
ters which  are  not  brought  to  an  issue.  This  is  a  frequent  and 
unhappy  temper  and  practice.  You  should  rather  be  intent  and 
solicitous  to  take  up  the  mind  and  meaning  of  the  speaker,  zealous 
to  seize  and  approve  all  that  is  true  in  his  discourse ;  nor  yet 
should  you  want  courage  to  oppose  where  it  is  necessary  ;  but  lot 
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your  modesty  and  patience,  and  a  friendly  temper,  be  as  con- 
spicuous as  your  zeal. 

8.  As  you  should  carry  about  with  you  a  constant  and  sincere 
sense  of  your  own  ignorance,  so  you  should  not  be  afraid  tm 
ashamed  to  confess  this  ignorance,  by  taking  all  proper  opporta- 
nities  to  ask  and  inquire  for  farther  information ;  whether  it  be 
the  meaning  of  a  word,  the  nature  of  a  thing,  the  reason  of  a  pro- 
position, or  the  custom  of  a  nation.  Never  remain  in  ignorance 
for  want  of  asking. 

9.  Be  not  too  forward,  especially  in  the  younger  part  of  life,  to 
determine  any  question  tn  company  with  an  infallible  tmdperemp' 
lory  sentence,  nor  speak  with  assuming  airs,  and  with  a  decisive 
tone  of  voice.  A  young  man  in  the  presence  of  his  elders  should 
rather  hear  and  attend,  and  weigh  the  arguments  which  are 
brought  for  the  proof  or  refutation  of  any  doubtful  proposition; 
and  when  it  is  your  turn  to  speak,  propose  your  thoughts  rather 
in  way  of  inquiry. 

10.  As  you  may  sometimes  raise  inquiries  for  your  own  in- 
struction and  improvement,  and  draw  out  the  learning,  wisdom, 
and  fine  sentiments  of  your  friends,  who  perhaps  may  be  too  re- 
served or  modest ;  so  at  other  times,  if  you  perceive  a  person  un- 
skilful in  the  matter  of  debate,  you  may,  by  questions  aptly 
proposed  in  the  Socratic  method,  lead  him  into  a  clearer  know- 
ledge of  the  subject :  then  you  become  his  instructor,  in  such  a 
manner  as  may  not  appear  to  make  yourself  his  superior. 

11.  Take  heed  of  affecting  always  to  shine  in  company  above 
the  rest,  and  to  display  the  riches  of  your  own  understandincf  or 
your  oratory,  as  though  you  would  render  yourself  admirable  to 
all  that  are  present.  This  is  seldom  well  taken  in  polite  com- 
pany ;  much  less  should  you  use  such  forms  of  speech  as  would 
insinuate  the  ignorance  or  dulness  of  those  with  whom  you  con- 
verse. 

12.  Banish  utterly  out  of  all  conversation,  and  especially  out 
of  all  learned  and  intellectual  conference,  every  thing  that  tends 
to  provoke  passion,  or  raise  a  fire  in  the  blood.  Let  no  sharp 
language,  no  noisy  exclamation,  no  sarcasms  or  biting  jests  be 
heard  among  you;  no  perverse  or  invidious  conseouences  be 
drawn  from  each  other's  opinions,  and  imputed  to  the  person. 
All  these  things  are  enemies  to  friendship,  and  the  ruin  of  free 
conversation.  The  impartial  search  of  truth  requires  all  calmness 
and  serenity,  all  temper  and  candor ;  mutual  instruction  can  never 
he  attained  in  the  midst  of  passion,  pride,  and  clamor,  unless  wc 
siij^pose,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  scene,  there  is  a  loud  and  pene- 
trating lecture  read  by  both  sides  on  the  folly  and  shameful  in- 
firmities of  human  nature. 
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13.  To  conclude :  when  you  retire  from  company,  then  con- 
verse with  yourself  in  solititde,  and  inquire  what  you  have  learnt 
for  the  improvement  of  your  understandings  or  for  the  rectify 
mg  your  inclinations^  for  the  increase  of  your  virtues,  or  the 
meliorating  your  conduct  and  behaviour  in  any  future  parts  of 
life.  If  you  have  seen  some  of  your  company  candid,  modest, 
hmnble  in  their  manner,  wise  and  sagacious,  just  and  pious  in 
their  sentiments,  polite  and  graceful,  as  well  as  clear  and  strong 
in  their  expression,  and  universally  acceptable  and  lovely  in  their 
behavior,  endeavor  to  impress  the  idea  of  all  these  upon  your 
memory,  and  treasure  them  up  for  your  imitation. 

Improvement  nftkt  Mhtd, 


CONYERS  MIDDLETON.     1683—1750. 

CovTXSS  MiBDLtTOir,  a  celebrated  divine  and  critic,  was  the  son  of  a 
cleigyman,  and  bom  at  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  1683.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  in  1717  received  from  the  university  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity.  His  first  published  work  was  <*  A  Full  and  Impartial  Account  of 
an  the  late  Proceedings  in  tlie  University  of  Cambridge  against  Dr.  Bcntloy,'' 
which,  says  Dr.  Monk,  «  was  tlie  first  published  specimen  of  a  style,  which, 
for  el^ance,  purity,  and  ease,  yields  to  none  in  the  whole  compass  of  tlie 
English  language."  In  1724  he  visited  Italy,  and  having  taken  a  careful  and 
near  view  of  the  ecclesiastical  pomp  and  ceremonies  of  the  papal  church,  he 
published,  in  1729,  his  celebrated  Letter  fh)m  Rome,  in  which  he  attempted  to 
show  that  **  the  religion  of  the  present  Romans  was  derived  from  that  of  their 
heathen  ancestors,"  and  that,  in  particular,  the  rites,  ceremonies,  dresses  of 
die  priests,  and  other  matters  in  tlie  Romish  church,  were  taken  from  the 
pagan  religion.  It  was  received  with  great  favor  by  tlie  learned,  and  went 
tluoogh  four  editions  in  the  author^s  lifetime. 

In  1741  appeared  his  greatest  work,  and  that  on  which  his  fame  chiefly 
tests,  « The  History  of  the  Life  of  Marcus  TuUius  Cicero."  It  might  more 
properly  be  called,  The  Life  and  Times  of  Cicero,  since  it  is  full,  not  only  in 
every  thing  that  relates  personally  to  the  illustrious  Roman  orator,  but  gives 
an  admirable  picture  of  the  Republic  at  the  time  he  flourished.  The  style  is 
remarkable  for  uniting  clearness,  strength,  elegance,  and  richness  in  an  unu- 
sual degree,  and  the  work  may  justly  be  considered  as  a  model  of  composition 
in  the  department  of  biography.  The  characters  of  the  most  prominent  men 
of  the  time,  he  draws  up  with  consummate  skill,  judgment,  and  taste ;  and  few 
historical  works  are  more  interesting,  and  none  more  instructive.  In  1745  he 
published  an  account  of  tlie  various  specimens  of  ancient  art  which  he  had 
collected  during  liis  residence  at  Rome;  and  in  1749,  "A  Free  Inquiry  into 
Miraculous  Powers."  ITiis  was  immediately  attacked  by  many  of  the  clergy, 
who  inaintained  that  tlic  tendency  of  the  book  was  to  destroy  the  authority  of 
miracles  in  general :  but  Middleton  disclaimed  all  such  intention.  After  vari- 
ous controversies  upon  religious  subjects  wiUi  some  of  tlie  clergy  of  the  day, 
he  expired  on  tlie  28th  of  July,  1750. 
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CICERO   OFFERS   HIMSELF    TO   THE    BAR. 

Cicero  had  now  run  through  all  that  course  of  discipline,  vrhkh 
he  lays  down  as  necessary  to  form  the  complete  orator :  for,  in 
his  treatise  on  that  subject,  he  ^ves  us  his  own  sentiments  in  the 
person  of  Crassus,  on  the  institution  requisite  to  that  character; 
declaring  that  no  man  ought  to  pretend  to  it,  without  being  previ- 
ously  acquainted  with  every  thing  worth  knowing  in  art  or  nature; 
that  this  is  implied  in  the  very  name  of  an  orator,  whose  profession 
it  is  to  speak  upon  every  subject  which  can  be  proposed  to  him ; 
and  whose  eloquence,  without  the  knowledge  of  what  be  speaks, 
would  be  the  prattle  only  and  impertinence  of  children.  He  had 
learnt  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  and  languages,  from  the  ablest 
teachers ;  gone  through  the  studies  of  humanity  and  the  politer 
letters  with  the  poet  Archias  ;  been  instructed  in  philosophy  by 
the  principal  professors  of  each  sect ;  Phaedrus  the  Epicureas, 
Philo  the  Academic,  Diodotus  the  Stoic ;  acquired  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  law,  from  the  greatest  lawyers,  as  well  as  the 
greatest  statesmen  of  Rome,  the  two  Scaevolas ;  all  which  accom- 
plishments were  but  ministerial  and  subservient  to  that  on  which 
his  hopes  and  ambition  were  singly  placed,  the  reputation  of  an 
orator :  To  qualify  himself  therefore  particularly  for  this,  he  at- 
tended the  pleadings  of  all  the  speakers  of  his  time  ;  heard  the 
daily  lectures  of  the  most  eminent  orators  of  Greece,  and  ynxs  pe^ 
petually  composing  somewhat  at  home,  and  declaiming  under 
iheir  correction :  and  that  he  might  neglect  nothing  which  couU 
help  in  any  degree  to  improve  and  polish  his  style,  he  spent  the 
mtervals  of  his  leisure  in  the  company  of  the  ladies ;  especially 
of  those  who  were  remarkable  for  a  politeness  of  language,  and 
(vhose  fathers  had  been  distinguished  by  a  fame  and  reputation 
of  their  eloquence. 

Thus  adorned  and  accomplished,  he  offered  himself  to  the  bar 
about  the  age  of  twenty-six ;  not  as  others  generally  did,  raw  and 
ignorant  of  their  business,  and  wanting  to  be  formed  to  it  by  use 
and  experience,  but  finished  and  qualified  at  once  to  sustain  any 
cause  which  should  be  committed  to  him. 

After  he  had  given  a  specimen  of  himself  to  the  city,  in  several 
private  causes,  he  undertook  the  celebrated  defence  of  S.  Roscius 
of  Ameria,  in  his  twenty-seventh  year;  the  same  age,  as  the 
learned  have  observed,  in  which  Demosthenes  first  began  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  Athens ;  as  if,  in  these  geniuses  of  the  first 
magnitude,  that  was  the  proper  season  of  blooming  towards  ma- 
turity. 

As  oy  this  defence  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  in  his  youth« 
»o  he  reflects  upon  it  with  pleasure  in  old  age,  and  recommends 
it  U^  his  son,  as  the  surest  way  to  tnie  glory  and  authority  in  his 
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crantry ;  to  defend  the  innocent  in  distreis,  especially  when  they 
appen  to  he  oppressed  by  the  power  of  the  great ;  as  I  have  often 
one,  says  he,  in  other  causes,  but  particularly  in  that  of  Roscius 
gaiost  Sylla  himself  in  the  height  of  his  power.  A  noble  lesson 
1  all  advancers,  to  apply  their  talents  to  the  protection  of  inno- 
ence  and  injured  virtue ;  and  to  make  justice,  not  profit,  the  rule 
nd  end  of  their  labors. 


CLOSE   OF   CICERO's   CONSULSHIP. 


But  before  we  close  the  account  of  the  memorable  events  of 
Jbis  year,  we  must  not  omit  the  mention  of  one  which  distin- 
mished  it  afterwards  as  a  particular  era  in  the  annals  of  Rome^ 
ae  birth  of  Octavius,  sumamed  Augustus,  which  happened  on 
iie  twenty-third  of  September.  Velleius  calls  it  an  accession  of 
jkry  to  Cicero's  consulship :  but  it  excites  speculations  rather  of 
%  different  sort,  on  the  inscrutable  methods  of  Providence,  and  the 
short-sighted  policy  of  man,  that  in  the  moment  when  Rome  was 
preserved  from  destruction,  and  its  liberty  thought  to  be  established 
more  firmly  than  ever,  an  infant  should  be  thrown  into  the  world, 
who<,  within  the  course  of  twenty  years,  effected  what  Catiline 
had  attempted,  and  destroyed  both  Cicero  and  the  repuHic.  If 
Rome  could  have  been  saved  by  human  counsel,  it  would  have 
been  saved  by  the  skill  of  Cicero :  but  its  destiny  was  now  ap- 
proaching :  for  governments,  Hke  natural  bodies,  have,  with  the 
principles  of  their  preservation,  the  seeds  of  ruin  also  essentially 
mixed  in  their  constitution,  which,  afler  a  certain  period,  begin  to 
Mierate,  and  exert  themselves  to  the  dissolution  of  the  vital  frame. 
These  seeds  had  long  been  fermenting  in  the  bowels  of  the  re- 
public, when  Octavius  came,  peculiarly  formed  by  nature,  and 
instructed  by  art,  to  quicken  their  operation,  and  exalt  them  to 
maturity. 

Cicero's  administration  was  now  at  an  end,  and  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  resign  the  consulship,  according  to  custom,  in  an 
assembly  of  the  people,  and  to  take  the  usual  oath,  of  his  having 
discharged  it  with  fidelity.  This  was  generally  accompanied  with 
a  speech  from  the  expiring  consul ;  and  af\er  such  a  year,  and 
from  such  a  speaker,  the  city  was  in  no  small  expectation  of  what 
Cicero  would  say  to  them :  but  Metellus,  one  of  the  new  tribunes, 
who  affected  commonly  to  open  their  magistracy  by  some  re- 
markable act,  as  a  specimen  of  the  measures  which  they  intended 
to  pursue,  resolved  to  disappoint  both  the  orator  and  the  audience: 
for  when  Cicero  had  mounted  the  rostra,  and  was  ready  to  per- 
form this  last  act  of  his  office,  the  tribune  would  not  suffer  him  to 
speak,  or  to  do  any  things  more  than  barely  to  take  the  oath,  de- 
curing,  that  he  who  had  put  citizens  to  death  unheard,  OM^^bX  XvoX 
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to  be  permitted  to  speak  for  himself:  upon  which  Cicero,  who  was 
never  at  a  loss,  instead  of  pronouncing  the  ordinary  form  of  the 
oath,  exalting  the  tone  of  his  voice,  swore  out  aloud,  so  as  all  the 
people  might  hear  him,  that  he  had  saved  the  republic  and  the  eiiv 
from  ruin;  which  the  multitude  below  confirmed  with  a  uni- 
versal shout,  and  with  one  voice  cried  out,  t?iat  what  he  had  sworn 
was  true.  Thus  the  intended  affront  was  turned,  hy  his  presence 
of  mind,  to  his  greater  honor,  and  he  was  conducted  irom  the  forum 
to  his  house,  with  all  possible  demonstrations  of  respect  by  the 
whole  city. 


CHARACTER   OF    POMPEY. 

Pompey  had  early  acquired  the  surname  of  the  Greats  by  that 
sort  of  merit  which,  from  the  constitution  of  the  republic,  neces- 
sarily made  him  great ;  a  fame  and  success  in  war,  superior  to 
what  Rome  had  ever  known  in  the  most  celebrated  of  her  gene- 
rals.    He  had  triumphed  at  three  several  tiroes  over  the  three 
different  parts  of  the  known  world,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa ;  and  by 
his  victories  had  almost  doubled  the  extent,  as  well  as  the  reve- 
nues, of  the  Roman  dominion ;  for,  as  he  declared  to  the  people 
on  his  return  from  the  Mithridatic  war,  **  he  had  found  the  lesser 
Asia  the  boundary,  but  left  it  the  middle  of  their  empire."    He 
was  about  six  years  older  than  Caesar;  and  while  Csssar,  im- 
mersed in  pleasures,  oppressed  with  debts,  and  suspected  by  all 
honest  men,  was  hardly  able  to  show  his  head ;  Pompey  ms 
flourishing  in  the  height  of  power  and  glory,  and  by  the  consent 
of  all  parties  placed  at  the  head  of  the  republic.     This  was  the 
post  that  his  ambition  seemed  to  aim  at,  to  be  the  first  man  in 
Rome ;  the  Leader,  not  the  Tyrant  of  his  country :  for  he  more 
than  once  had  it  in  his  power  to  have  made  himself  the  master  of 
it  without  any  risk  ;  if  his  virtue,  or  his  phlegm  at  least,  had  not 
restrained  him :  but  he  hved  in  a  perpetual  expectation  of  receir- 
ing,  from  the  gift  of  the  people,  what  he  did  not  care  to  seize  by 
force ;  and,  by  fomenting  the  disorders  of  the  city,  hoped  to  drite 
them  to  the  necessity  of  creating  him  Dictator.     It  is  an  observa- 
tion of  all  the  historians,  that  while  Csesar  made  no  diflerence  of 
power,  whether  it  was  conferred  or  usurped :  whether  over  those 
who  loved,  or  those  who  feared  him :  Pompey  seemed  to  Yalue 
none  but  what  was  offered  ;  nor  to  have  any  desire  to  govern,  buc 
with  the  good  will  of  the  governed.     What  leisure  he  found  from 
his  wars,  he  employed  in  the  study  of  polite  letters,  and  especially 
of  eloquence,  in  which  he  would  have  acquired  great  fame,  if  hu 
genius  had  not  drawn  him  to  the  more  dazzling  glory  of  aims: 
yet  he  pleaded  several  causes  with  applause,  in  the  defence  of  his 
mends  and  clients ;  and  some  of  them  in  conjunction  witli  Cicero. 
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Flis  language  was  copious  and  clcvalcd  ;  his  sontiincnts  just ;  his 
woice  sweet ;  his  action  noble,  and  full  of  dignity.  But  his  talents 
w^re  better  formed  f  )r  arms,  than  the  gown :  for  though,  in  both, 
be  observed  the  same  discipline,  a  perpetual  modesty,  temperance, 
and  gravity  of  outward  behaviuur ;  yet,  in  the  license  of  camps, 
the  example  was  more  rare  and  striking.  His  person  was  ex- 
tremely graceful,  and  imprinting  respect :  yet  with  an  air  of  re- 
serve and  haughtiness,  which  became  the  general  better  than  the 
citizen.  His  parts  were  plausible,  rather  than  great ;  specious, 
rather  than  penetrating ;  and  his  view  of  politics  but  narrow ;  for 
his  chief  instrument  of  governing  was  dissimulation;  yet  he  had 
not  always  the  art  to  conceal  his  real  sentiments.  As  he  was  a 
better  soldier  than  a  statesman,  so  what  he  gained  in  the  camp  he 
usually  lost  in  the  city ;  and  though  adored  when  abroad,  was 
often  affronted  and  mortified  at  home  ;  till  the  imprudent  opposi- 
tion of  the  senate  drove  him  to  that  alliace  with  Crassus  and 
Csesar,  which  proved  fatal  both  to  himself  and  the  republic.  He 
took  in  these  two,  not  as  the  partners,  but  the  ministers  rather  of 
his  power ;  that,  by  giving  them  some  share  with  him,  he  might 
make  his  own  authority  uncontrollable :  he  had  no  reason  to  ap 
prehend  that  they  could  ever  prove  his  rivals ;  since  neither  of 
them  had  any  credit  or  character  of  that  kind  which  alone  could 
raise  them  above  the  laws ;  a  superior  fame  and  experience  in 
war,  with  the  militia  of  the  empire  at  their  devotion :  all  this  was 
purely  his  own  ;  till,  by  cherishing  Caesar,  and  throwing  into  his 
nands  the  only  thing  which  he  wanted,  arms  and  military  com- 
mand, he  made  him  at  last  too  strong  for  himself,  and  never  began 
to  fear  him  till  it  was  too  late  :  Cicero  warmly  dissuaded  both  his 
union  and  his  breach  with  Cxsar;  and  ailer  the  rupture,  as 
warmly  still,  the  thought  of  giving  him  battle :  if  any  of  these 
counsels  had  been  followed,  Pompey  had  preserved  his  life  and 
honor,  and  the  republic  its  liberty.  But  he  was  urged  to  his  fate 
by  a  natural  superstition,  and  attention  to  those  vain  auguries  with 
which  he  was  flattered  by  all  the  haruspices :  he  had  seen  the 
same  temper  in  Marius  and  Sylla,  and  observed  the  happy  efiects 
of  it :  but  they  assumed  it  only  out  of  i)olicy,  he  out  of  princi])le. 
They  used  it  to  animate  their  soldiers,  when  they  had  found  a 
probable  opportunity  of  fighting ;  but  he,  against  all  prudence  and 
probability,  was  encouraged  by  it  to  fight  to  his  own  ruin.  He 
saw  all  his  mistakes  at  last,  when  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  cor- 
rect them  ;  and  in  his  wretched  flight  from  Pharsalia  was  forced 
Co  confess,  that  he  had  trusted  too  much  to  his  hopes ;  and  that 
Cicero  had  judged  better,  and  seen  farther  into  things  than  he. 
The  resolution  of  seeking  refuge  in  Egypt,  finished  the  sad  catas- 
trophe of  this  great  man :  the  father  of  the  reigning  prince  had 
been  highly  obliged  to  him  for  his  protection  at  Ronie^  and  xv^V».v 
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ration  to  his  kingdom :  and  the  son  had  sent  a  considerable  fleet 
to  his  assistance  in  the  present  war :  but,  in  this  ruin  of  his  fo^ 
tunes,  what  gratitude  was  there  to  be  expected  from  a  court, 
governed  by  eunuchs  and  mercenary  Greeks  ?  all  whose  politic! 
turned,  not  on  the  honor  of  the  king,  but  the  establishment  of  then 
own  power ;  which  was  likely  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  admission  of 
Pompey.  How  happy  had  it  been  for  him  to  have  died  in  that 
sickness,  when  all  Italy  was  putting  up  vows  and  prayers  for  his 
safety !  or,  if  he  had  fallen  by  chance  of  war  on  the  plains  of 
Pharsalia,  in  the  defence  of  his  country's  liberty,  he  had  died  still 
glorious,  though  unfortunate ;  but,  as  if  he  had  been  reserved  for 
an  example  of  the  instability  of  human  greatness,  he,  who  a  few 
days  before  commanded  kings  and  consuls,  and  all  the  noblest 
of  Home,  was  sentenced  to  die  by  a  council  of  slaves ;  murdered 
by  a  base  deserter ;  cast  out  naked  and  headless  on  the  Egyptian 
strand ;  and  when  the  whole  earth,  as  Velleius  says,  had  scarce 
been  sufficient  for  his  victories,  could  not  find  a  spot  upon  it  at 
last  for  a  grave. 


HENRY  ST.  JOHN,  VISCOUNT  BOLINGBROKE.     1678—1751. 

HxiTRT  St.  JoHiT,  son  of  Sii  Henry  St.  John,  of  Battersea,  Surrej  county,  vai 
born  October  1,  1678.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  after  spend 
ing  many  years  of  dissipation  on  the  continent,  he  was,  on  his  return,  elected 
to  parliament  in  1701,  when  the  Tories  were  in  power.  He  was  elevated  tc 
the  peerage  in  1712,  by  the  title  of  Viscount  Bolingbroke;  but  soon  after  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne,  fearing  the  course  which  might  be  taken  against  him 
by  the  new  administration,  he  fled  to  France.  On  the  9th  of  August  of  the 
same  year,  (1718,)  he  was  impeached  by  Walpole  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords  of  high-treason,  and  other  liigh  crimes  and  misdemeaix)rs ;  and  as  be 
failed  to  surrender  himself  to  take  his  trial,  a  bill  of  attainder  was  passed 
against  him  by  parliament,  on  the  lOth  of  September.  In  the  mean  time  be 
showed  what  were  his  principles,  and  where  his  heart  was,  by  entering  the 
serrice  of  the  Pretender,  as  secretary.  In  1723  he  obtained  a  ftiU  pardoDt 
and  returned  to  England :  his  property  M'as  restored  to  him,  but  he  was  ej^ 
eluded  from  the  House  of  Lords.  He  then  engaged  in  active  oppositkn  to 
tlie  Whig  ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  published  a  great  number  of 
political  tracts. 

In  1735  he  suddenly  withdrew  to  France,  for  reasons  which  hare  nevet 
been  explained,  and  resided  there  seven  years,  during  which  time  be  plll^ 
lished  his  «  Letters  on  the  Study  of  History,''  and  a  «  Letter  on  the  true  Ui6 
of  Retirement,"  both  of  which  contain  many  valuable  reflectioiia.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  1742,  he  returned  to  take  possession  of  the  ftmily  esisit 
at  Battersea,  and  in  1749  published  his  **  Letters  on  the  Spirit  of  Patriotism,' 
and  the  <*  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King."  Most  of  his  early  (Hends,  both  literaij 
and  political,  of  whom  were  Pope,  Swifl,  Gay,  and  Atterbnry,  were  now 
gone,  and  he  hunself  expired  on  the  15\h  of  December,  1751.  He  bequeathed 
a//  biB  manuscripts,  « as  a  legacy  for  traducing  the  memory  of  his  own  oid 
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friend  Alexander  Pope/*  to  David  Mallet,^  a  Scotchman,  who,  In  1754,  pub- 
lished a  complete  edition  of  his  lordship's  works,  in  five  yolumes.  Among 
diem  were  found  a  series  of  Essays  aj^inst  revealed  religion,  which  led  to 
tbe  caustic  but  just  remark  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  «  having  loaded  a  blunder- 
Inm,  and  pointed  it  against  Christianity,  he  had  not  the  courage  to  discharge  it 
himaeU^  but  leA  half-arcrown  to  a  hungry  Scotchman  to  pull  the  trigger  after 
liudeadi.'* 

In  Lord  Bolingbroke's  character  as  a  man  tliere  is  but  little  to  respect,  much 
to  condemn.  His  philosophical  writings  are  now  but  little  read,  and  for  their 
matter  contain  little  that  is  worth  reading  *  As  a  rhetorician,  however,  Ito 
deserves  some  consideration  in  this  work  of  ours,  designed  to  mark  the  pio- 
giess  of  English  style,  and  to  bring  under  our  notice  the  best  writers.  His 
stfle  was  a  happy  medium  between  that  of  the  scholar  and  that  of  toe  man 
of  society— or  rather  it  was  a  happy  combination  of  the  best  qualities  of  both, 
*  heightening  the  eases,  freedom,  fluency,  and  liveliness  of  elegant  conversap 
tioii,  with  many  of  the  deeper  and  richer  tones  of  the  eloquence  of  formal 
Oiations  and  books.  The  example  he  thus  set  has  probably  produced  a  very 
eoosiderable  effect  in  moulding  the  style  of  popular  writing  since  his  time."' 

• 

ABSURDITIES   OF   USELESS   LEARNING. 

Some  histories  are  to  be  read,  some  are  to  be  studied,  and  some 
may  be  neglected  entirely,  not  only  without  detriment,  but  with 
advantage.  Some  are  the  proper  objects  of  one  man's  curiosity, 
some  of  another's,  and  some  of  all  men's ;  but  all  history  is  not 
an  object  of  curiosity  for  any  man.  He  who  improperly,  wan- 
tonly, and  absurdly  makes  it  so,  indulges  a  sort  of  canine  appetite; 
the  curiosity  of  one,  like  the  hunger  of  the  other,  devours  raven- 
ously, and  without  distinction,  whatever  falls  in  its  way,  but  nei- 
ther of  them  digests.  They  heap  crudity  upon  crudity,  and 
nourish  and  improve  nothing  but  their  distemper.  Some  such 
characters  I  have  known,  though  it  is  not  the  most  common  ex- 
treme into  which  men  are  apt  to  fall.  One  of  them  I  knew  in 
this  country.  He  joined  to  a  more  than  athletic  strength  of  body, 
a  prodigious  memory,  and  to  both  a  prodigious  industry.    He  had 

1  Tbere  1«  not  room  here  to  go  Into  the  detaOa  of  the  controTersy  that  aroeo  from  tho  baee  aat  of 
Ifcnrr  ta  maUsnlnff  Pope,  and  Uie  ■till  baser  feelings  ofBoUngbroke  In  first  assenting  to  It,  and  after- 
wanis  rewarding  IL  Bollngbroke's  pretended  ground  of  oflfcnce  was,  that  Pope,  Into  whose  hands 
fee  fend  plaoed  Us  poUtkal  tract,  *'The  Patriot  King,'*  tor  publication,  and  distribution  among  his  own 
CBallBgl»roke's)  friends,  had  published  more  than  he  ought.  But  he  knew  that  Pope  did  It  purely 
firoim  his  admiration  of  the  tract,  and  a  desire  to  have  It  more  generally  known.  The  real  eaosa, 
IfeaRjbrch  of  Bollngbroke's  most  ungrateftil  treatment  of  his  old  friend  was,  doubtless,  that  Pope  had 
beqioeathed  his  property  In  his  printed  works  to  Warburton,  rather  than  to  himself.  For  a  more  par* 
Uenlar  account  of  this,  see  Roscoe's  Pope,  yoI.  L  p.  SS7. 

t  owhen  TnUy  attempted  poetry,  he  became  as  ridteulous  as  Bollngbroke  when  he  attempted  i4il> 
iMOpby  and  divinity ;  we  look  In  vain  tor  that  genius  which  produced  the  Dissertation  on  Parties, 
hi  tbm  tedloos  philosophical  works,  of  which  It  is  no  exaggerated  satire  to  say,  that  the  reasoning  cf 
thna  la  sophistical  and  inconclusive,  the  style  dimise  and  verbose,  and  the  learning  seemingly  eon 
liftBed  In  them  not  drawn  from  the  originals,  but  picked  up  and  purloined  firom  French  cntloa  and 
tfanshUions.**— irofton'*  Pept,  1. 119. 

i  See  also  some  ranarks  on  his  style  In  t^e  it'c  Lecture  of  Dr.  Blair,  and  In  Drake's  Essays,  vol 
lr.p.t>i. 
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read  almost  constantly  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a  day  for  five-and- 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  had  heaped  together  as  much  learn- 
ing as  could  be  crowded  into  a  head.  In  the  course  of  my  ao- 
?[uaintance  with  him,  I  consulted  him  once  or  twice,  not  oflener; 
or  I  found  this  mass  of  learning  of  as  little  use  to  me  as  to  the 
owner.  The  man  was  communicative  enough  ;  but  nothing  wm 
distinct  in  his  mind.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  he  had  ncTcr 
spared  time  to  think  ;  all  was  employed  in  reading.  His  reason 
had  not  the  merit  of  common  mechanism.  When  you  press  a 
watch,  or  pull  a  clock,  they  answer  your  question  with  precision; 
for  they  repeat  exactly  the  hour  of  the  day,  and  tell  you  neithei 
more  nor  less  than  you  desire  to  know.  But  when  you  asked  thi« 
man  a  question,  he  overwhelmed  you  by  pouring  forth  all  that  ths 
several  terms  or  words  of  your  question  recalled  to  his  memonr ; 
and  if  he  omitted  any  thing,  it  was  that  very  thing  to  which  the 
sense  of  the  whole  question  should  have  led  him  or  confined  him. 
To  ask  him  a  question  was  to  wind  up  a  spring  in  his  memory, 
that  rattled  on  with  vast  rapidity  and  confused  noise,  till  the  force 
of  it  was  spent ;  and  you  went  away  with  all  the  noise  in  your 
ears,  stunned  and  uninformed. 

He  who  reads  with  discernment  and  choice,  will  acquire  less 
learning,  but  more  knowledge ;  and  as  this  know^ledge  is  collected 
with  design,  and  cultivated  with  art  and  method,  it  will  be  at  all 
times  of  immediate  and  ready  use  to  himself  and  others. 

Thus  useful  arms  in  raaji^zines  we  place, 
All  rjinged  in  order,  and  disj)08ed  with  grace; 
Nor  thus  alone  the  curious  eye  to  please, 
But  to  be  found,  when  need  requires,  witli  ease. 

You  remember  the  verses,  my  lord,  in  our  friend's  Essay  on 
Criticism,  which  was  the  work  of  his  childhood  almost ;  but  is 
such  a  monument  of  good  sense  and  poetry,  as  no  other,  that  I 
know,  has  raised  in  his  riper  years. 

He  who  reads  without  this  discernment  and  choice,  and  resolves 
to  read  all,  will  not  have  time,  no,  nor  capacity  either,  to  do  any 
thing  else.  He  will  not  be  able  to  think,  without  which  it  is  im- 
pertinent to  read ;  nor  to  act,  without  which  jt  is  impertinent  to 
think.  He  will  assemble  materials  with  much  pains,  and  pur- 
chase them  at  much  expense,  and  have  neither  leisure  nor  skill  to 
frame  them  into  proper  scantlings,  or  to  prepare  them  for  use. 
To  what  purpose  should  he  husband  his  time,  or  learn  architec- 
ture ?  he  has  no  design  to  build.  But  then  to  what  purpose  all 
these  quarries  of  stone,  ail  these  mountains  of  sand  and  lime,  all 
these  lorests  of  oak  and  deal  ? 
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THE    USE    OF    HISTORY. 

To  teach  and  to  inculcate  the  general  principles  of  virtue,  and 
the  general  rules  of  wisdom  and  good  policy  which  result  from 
each  details  of  actions  and  characters,  comes,  for  the  most  part,  and 
always  should  come,  expressly  and  directly  into  the  design  of 
those  who  are  capahle  of  giving  such  details :  and,  therefore, 
whilst  they  narrate  as  historians,  they  hint  often  as  philosophers ; 
(hey  put  into  our  hands,  as  it  were,  on  every  proper  occasion,  the 
end  of  a  clue,  that  serves  to  remind  us  of  searching,  and  to  guide 
us  in  the  search  of  that  truth  which  the  example  before  us  either 
establishes  or  illustrates.  If  a  writer  neglects  this  part,  we  are 
able,  however,  to  supply  his  neglect  by  our  own  attention  and 
industry :  and  when  he  gives  us  a  good  history  of  Peruvians  or 
Mexicans,  of  Chinese  or  Tartars,  of  Muscovites  or  Negroes,  we 
may  bkme  him,  but  we  must  blame  ourselves  much  more,  if  we 
do  not  make  it  a  good  lesson  of  philosophy.  This  being  the 
^neral  use  of  history,  it  is  not  to  be  neglected.  Every  one  may 
make  it  who  is  able  to  read,  and  to  reflect  on  what  he  reads  ;  and 
every  one  who  makes  it  will  find,  in  his  degree,  the  benefit  that 
arises  from  an  early  acquaintance  contracted  in  this  manner  with 
mankind.  We  are  not  only  passengers  or  sojourners  in  this  world, 
but  we  are  absolute  strangers  at  the  first  steps  we  make  in  it. 
Our  guides  are  often  ignorant,  often  unfaithful.  By  this  map  of 
the  country,  which  history  spreads  before  us,  we  may  learn,  if 
we  please,  to  guide  ourselves.  In  our  journey  through  it,  we  are 
beset  on  every  side.  We  are  besieged  sometimes,  even  in  our 
strongest  holds.  Terrors  and  temptations,  conducted  by  the  pas- 
sions of  other  men,  assault  us ;  and  our  own  passions,  that  corre- 
spond with  these,  betray  us.  History  is  a  collection  of  the  jour- 
nals of  those  who  have  travelled  through  the  same  country,  and 
been  exposed  to  the  same  accidents  :  and  their  good  and  their  ill 
success  are  equally  instructive.  In  this  pursuit  of  knowledge  an 
immense  field  is  opened  to  us :  general  Ixistories,  sacred  and  pro- 
fane; the  histories  of  particular  countries,  particular  events, 
girticular  orders,  particular  men ;  memorials,  anecdotes,  travels, 
ut  we  must  not  ramble  in  this  field  without  discernment  or 
choice,  nor  even  with  these  must  we  ramble  too  long 

THE   WORLD  OUR  COUNTRY.* 

Whatever  is  best  is  safest ;  lies  out  of  the  reach  of  human 
power ;  can  neither  be  given  nor  taken  away.    Such  is  this  great 

1  What  a  lieautUUl  Idea,  *'t)ie  world  our  ooantrjr— aU  mankind  onr  countrymen.**    Wlien  ttia  m» 
Ument  •haU  te  practically  reeUied,  (and  the  day  aeema  to  be  flut  drawing  near  when  It  win  be,!  all 
rrstrlctleTia  upon  trade  win  be  everywhere  remoTMl:  Intercourtc  between  uaAtoXA  'w\\k^  *»  tw^ 
2  I  49.* 
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and  beautiful  work  of  nature,  the  world.  Such  is  the  mind  of 
man,  which  contemplates  and  admires  the  world,  whereof  it  makes 
the  noblest  part.  These  are  inseparably  ours,  and  as  long  as  we 
remain  in  one,  we  shall  enjoy  the  other.  Let  us  march,  there- 
fore, intrepidly  wherever  we  are  led  by  the  course  of  human  ac- 
cidents. Wherever  they  lead  us,  on  what  coast  soever  we  are 
thrown  by  them,  we  shall  not  find  ourselves  absolutely  strangers. 
We  shall  meet  with  men  and  women,  creatures  of  the  same  figure, 
endowed  with  the  same  faculties,  and  bom  under  the  same  laws 
of  nature. 

We  shall  see  the  same  virtues  and  vices,  flowing  from  the  same 
principles,  but  varied  in  a  thousand  difierent  and  contrary  modes, 
according  to  that  infinite  variety  of  laws  and  customs  which  is 
estabh'shed  for  the  same  universal  end,  the  preservation  of  society. 
We  shall  feel  the  same  revolution  of  seasons,  and  the  same  sun 
and  moon  will  guide  the  course  of  our  year.  The  same  azure 
vault,  bespangled  with  stars,  will  be  everywhere  spread  over  our 
heads.  There  is  no  part  of  the  world  from  whence  we  may  not 
admire  those  planets  which  roll,  like  ours,  in  dififerent  orbits, 
round  the  same  central  sun ;  from  whence  we  may  not  discover 
an  object  still  more  stupendous,  that  army  of  fixed  stars  hung  up 
in  the  immense  space  of  the  universe ;  innumerable  suns,  whose 
beams  enlighten  and  cherish  the  unknown  worlds  which  roll  around 
them :  and  whilst  I  am  ravished  by  such  contemplations  as  these, 
whilst  my  soul  is  thus  raised  up  to  heaven,  it  imports  roe  httle 
what  ground  I  tread  upon. 

FORTUNE    NOT   TO   BE    TRUSTED. 

The  sudden  invasion  of  an  enemy  overthrows  such  as  are  not 
on  their  guard  ;  but  they  who  foresee  the  war,  and  prepare  them- 
selves for  it  before  it  breaks  out,  stand  without  difficulty  the  first 
and  the  fiercest  onset.  I  learned  this  important  lesson  long  ago, 
and  never  trusted  to  fortune,  even  while  she  seemed  to  be  at  peace 
with  me.  The  riches,  the  honors,  the  reputation,  and  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  her  treacherous  indulgence  poured  upon  me,  I 
placed  so,  that  she  might  snatch  them  away  without  giving  me 
nny  disturbance.  I  kept  a  great  interval  between  me  and  them. 
She  took  them,  but  she  could  not  tear  them  from  me.  No  man 
suflTers  by  bad  fortune  but  he  who  has  been  deceived  by  good.  If 
we  grow  fond  of  her  gifts,  fancy  that  they  belong  to  us,  and  are 

t4  between  tndlvlduah  of  the  Mune  nation ;  and  national  goTemmenU  wU  be  ■nppoited  M  local  fO> 
^ernments  new  arc— by  direct  taxes  according  to  property— the  only  equitable  mode.  I  cannot b«t 
\jore  quote  a  fine  remark  flrom  that  valuable  book  entitled  *' Guesses  at  Truth,**  by  the  brottaera 
Hare :  "A  statesnuxn  may  do  much  for  commerrc— most  by  leaving  it  alone.  A  rlv«r  noTor  flovi 
••  mnooUiIy  as  when  it  fallows  its  own  course,  witliout  either  aid  or  cheek.  Lot  it  maka  Its  own 
bed:  U  wiU  do  K  better  tUan  you  c:m.** 
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perpetually  to  remain  with  us ;  if  we  Jean  upon  them,  and  ex})cct 
to  be  considered  for  them,  wc  shall  sink  into  all  the  bitterness  of 
grief,  as  soon  as  these  false  and  transitory  benefits  pass  away ;  im 
soon  as  our  vain  and  childish  minds,  unfraught  with  solid  plea- 
sures, become  destitute  even  of  those  which  are  imaginary.  But, 
if  we  do  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  transported  with  prosperity, 
neither  shall  we  be  reduced  by  adversity.  Our  souk  will  be 
proof  against  the  dangers  of  both  these  sUtes :  and  having 
explored  our  strength,  we  shall  be  sure  of  it ;  for  in  the  midst 
of  felicity  we  shall  have  tried  how  we  can  bear  misfortune. 


PHILIP  DODDRIDGE.     1702—1751. 

Fbw  men  have  exerted  n  more  happy,  holy,  and  wide-spread  influence 
opon  tlio  world,  than  the  «« dissenting''  minister,  Philip  Doddridge.  He  waa 
bom  in  London,  in  1702,  and  at  an  early  age  lie  became  the  pupil  of  Mr. 
John  Jennings,  who  kept  an  academy  at  Kibworth,  in  Leicesterehire,  and  in 
1722  he  entered  uiwn  the  ministry  at  the  same  place.  On  the  death  of  Mr. 
Jennings  he  succeeded  to  his  place,  but  in  1729,  being  invited  by  tlie  «  dis- 
senting'* congregation  of  that  place  to  become  their  pastor,  he  removed  there. 
Here  for  nea^y  twenty-two  years  he  labored  with  great  zeal  and  most  ex- 
emplary piety,  aa  pastor  of  the  church,  and  as  the  principal  of  the  academy, 
with  the  highest  credit  to  himself,  and  benefit  to  tliose  imder  his  care.  But 
his  health  declining  in  consequence  of  his  great  labors,  he  took  a  voyage  to 
Luibon,  in  the  hope  of  deriving  lieneflt  from  the  relaxation  and  change  of  air 
and  climate.  But  all  in  vain ;  and  he  died  at  Lisbon  thirteen  days  after  his 
arrival,  October  26,  1701. 

Of  the  writings  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  too  much,  we  think,  can  hardly  be  said 
in  praise.  His  "Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul,"  forms  a  body  of 
practical  divinity  and  Christian  oxi)oricuce  that  has  never  been  surpassed  by 
any  work  of  the  same  nature.  Like  the  works  of  Baxter,  Bunyan,  and  Watts, 
it  is  a  classic  of  the  religious  world.'  His  «  Sermons  on  the  I!<]ucation  of 
Cliildren,"  "  Sermons  to  Young  People,"  « Ten  Sermons  on  the  Power  and 
Grace  of  Christ,"  "  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  tlie  Principal  Subjects  in  Pncu- 
matology,  Ethics,  and  Divinity,'^  are  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  all 
ranks  of  Christians.  Another  work,  still  popular,  is  »♦  Some  Remarkable  Pas- 
sages in  the  Life  of  Colonel  James  Gardiner,  who  was  slain  by  the  Rel>el8  at 
the  Battle  of  Preston  Pans,  September  21,  1745.''*    But  his  most  elaborate 

1  •*  Doddridge's  hciut  was  made  up  of  all  tho  kindlier  aflbctlons  of  our  nature;  and  was  wholly 
devoted  to  tbe  lAlvaUon  of  men**  aoula.  Whatever  be  did,  he  appears  to  have  done  'to  the  flory 
of  Ood.*  He  read,  be  wrote,  he  preached—with  a  leal  which  knew  of  no  abatement,  and  with  an 
cnrncctness  which  left  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  his  moUves.  Re  was  snatched  from  his  floca  and 
the  world — both  of  whlrh  had  been  enlightened  by  his  labors— in  the  prime  of  his  life,  and  In  the  txiU 
poaaesvlon  of  his  fiiculUes :  but  hx  who  has  left  such  fruits  behind  him,  cannot  be  said  to  have  Imnm- 
tnrrly  perished."— DMKtfM. 

s  Mxnd  first,  as  a  universal  storehouse,  necessary  to  him  in  the  conduct  of  his  theological  pur 
■otts,  Doddridge**  Lectures."- iriiA<9>  qf  Durham*!  Charge. 

9  This  Colonel  Oardinrr  was  a  brnvc  Scottish  officer,  who  had  served  with  dlaUtwfttotv  ^tvf\«x  VLvfW 
borouffh.    From  the  hfc  of  a  gny  libcrtlno  he  was  suddeuly  convvTlviii  tA  oi\r.  ut  Vimp  ^AxVcXj(»i>V  v^-'^« 
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work,  the  result  of  many  ycard'  study,  was  «  Tlie  Family  Expositor,  oontiib* 
•ng  a  Version  and  raraj>lirase  of  ilie  New  Testament,  with  Critical  Notes,  and 
a  Practical  Improvement  of  Each  Section."  This  admirable  compendium  of 
Scriptural  knowledge  has,  from  its  solid  learning,  critical  acuteness,  and  die 
persuasive  earnestness  of  its  practical  reflections,  ever  been  held  in  the  high- 
est estimation  by  the  Christian  world,*  and  has  bee&  translated  into  levenl 
languages.  To  Doddridge,  also,  are  we  indebted  for  some  of  our  best  sacred 
lyrics,  and  for  tliat  epigram  which  Dr.  Johnson  calls  (^one  of  the  ilncst  io  the 
English  language."'  His  letters,  also,  arc  admirable  specimens  of  epi«tolai]r 
writing,  and  for  their  easy  and  natural  style  are  not  unlike  those  of  Cowper. 

COUNTRY   LIFE LETTER  TO   A   FEMALE    FRIEND. 

You  know  I  love  a  country  life,  and  here  we  have  it  in  pe^fe^ 
tion.  I  am  roused  in  the  morning  with  the  chirping  of  sparrows, 
the  cooing  of  pigeons,  the  lowing  of  kine,  the  bleating  of  sheep, 
and,  to  complete  the  concert,  the  grunting  of  swine  and  neighinc 
of  horses.  We  have  a  mighty  pleasant  garden  and  orchard,  and 
a  fine  arbor  under  some  tall  shady  limes,  that  form  a  kind  of  loAy 
dome,  of  which,  as  a  native  of  the  great  city,  you  may  perhaps 
catch  a  glimmering  idea,  if  I  name  the  cupola  oi  St.  Paul's.  And 
then,  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  there  is  a  large  space  which 
we  call  a  wilderness,  and  which,  I  fancy,  would  please  you  ex- 
tremely. The  ground  is  a  dainty  green  sward;  a  brook  runs 
sparkling  througn  the  middle,  and  there  are  two  large  fish-ponds 
at  one  end ;  both  the  ponds  and  the  brook  are  surrounded  with 
willows ;  and  there  are  several  shady  walks  under  the  trees,  be- 
sides little  knots  of  young  willows  interspersed  at  convenient  dis- 
tances. This  is  the  nursery  of  our  lambs  and  cidves,  with  whom 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  intimately  acquainted.  Here  I  generally 
spend  the  evening,  and  pay  my  respects  to  the  setting  sun,  when 
the  variety  and  the  beauty  of  the  prospect  inspire  a  pleasure  that 
I  know  not  how  to  express.     I  am  sometimes  so  transported  with 

by  what  he  considered  a  aupcmatural  Interference,  namely,  a  vUibte  repretentatlon  of  CtoM  opoa 
the  cross,  suspended  In  the  air,  amidst  an  nnnsiial  bbuo  of  light,  and  aooompanled  lyy  a  teJaitton 
of  the  words,  **  Oh,  sinner  I  did  I  suflbr  this  fbr  thee,  and  are  these  the  retnma  f*  Tnm  tho  pcftod 
of  this  Tlslon  tai  his  death,  twenty-six  years  afterward,  Cotond  Oardiner  Bialiitataied  Ika  Ub  of  a 
•Incere  Christian,  so  ikr  as  the  military  profession  Is  compatible  therewith.  But  the  ttaae  Is  to  oooae 
when  the  Christian  will  say  what  was  said  by  those  in  the  flrst  and  second  centariea  when  called  to 
inllst  in  the  Boman  armies,  **I  am  a  Christian,  and  therefore  cannot  flfhL**  The  time  la  to  eoae 
when  the  military  profession  will  be  deemed  not  only  disreputable  but  criminal :  flu*  what  can  be 
Bvore  diametrically  opposite  than  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  and  the  spirit  of  war  I 

1  xfn  rending  the  New  Testament,**  says  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  "I  recommend  I>oddrU|C^ 
family  Expositor,  as  an  Impartial  interpreter  and  fiuthfui  monitor.  I  know  of  no  expoellar  wha 
anltCB  so  manv  ativnotages  as  Doddridge." 

9  Live  while  you  live,  the  epicure  would  say, 

And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day. 

Live  while  you  live,  the  sacred  preacher  cries, 

And  give  to  Ood  each  moment  as  It  flies. 

Jx»rd,  in  my  views  let  both  united  be, 

1  live  m  pwasure  when  I  live  to  Thee. 
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these  inanimate  beauties,  tliat  I  fancy  I  am  like  Adam  in  Para- 
dise ;  and  it  is  my  only  misfortune  that  I  want  an  Eve,  and  have 
none  but  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field,  for  my 
companions. 

LIYINO   NEAR  TO   OOD— LETTER   TO  HIS  WIFE. 

I  hope,  my  dear,  you  will  not  be  ofl^nded  when  I  tell  you  that 
I  am*  what  I  hardly  thought  it  possible,  without  a  miracle,  that  1 
should  hate  been,  very  easy  and  happy  without  you.  My  days 
begin,  pass,  and  end  in  pleasure,  and  seem  short  because  they  are 
so  delightful.  It  may  seem  strange  to  say  it,  but  really  so  it  is,  I 
hardly  feel  that  I  want  any  thing.  I  often  think  of  you,  and  pray 
for  you,  and  bless  God  on  your  account,  and  please  myself  with 
the  hope  of  many  comfortable  days,  and  weeks,  and  years  with 
yon ;  yet  I  am  not  at  all  anxious  about  your  return,  or,  indeed, 
about  any  thing  else.  And  the  reason,  the  great  and  sufOcicnt 
reason  is,  that  I  have  more  of  the  presence  of  God  with  me  than 
I  remember  ever  to  have  enjoyed  in  any  one  month  of  my  life. 
He  enables  me  to  live  for  him,  and  to  live  with  him.  When  1 
awake  in  the  morning,  which  is  always  before  it  is  light,  I  ad- 
dress  myself  to  him,  and  converse  with  him,  speak  to  him  while 
I  am  lighting  my  candle  and  putting  on  my  clothes ;  and  have 
ofien  more  delight  before  I  come  out  of  my  chamber,  though  it  be 
hardly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  my  awaking,  than  I  have  en- 
joyed for  whole  days,  or,  perhaps,  weeks  of  my  life.  He  meets 
me  in  my  study,  in  secret,  in  family  devotions.  It  is  pleasant  to 
read,  pleasant  to  compose,  pleasant  to  converse  with  my  friends 
at  home ;  pleasant  to  visit  those  abroad — the  poor,  the  sick  ;  plea- 
sant to  write  letters  of  necessary  business  by  which  any  good  can 
be  done ;  pleasant  to  go  out  and  preach  the  gospel  to  poor  souls, 
of  which  some  are  thirsting  for  it,  and  others  dying  without  it; 
pleasant  in  the  week-day  to  think  how  near  another  Sabbath  is , 
but,  oh !  much,  much  more  pleasant,  to  think  how  near  eternity 
is,  and  how  short  the  journey  through  this  wilderness,  and  that  it 
is  but  a  step  from  earth  to  heaven. 

I  cannot  forbear,  in  these  circumstances,  pausing  a  little,  and 
considering  whence  this  happy  scene  just  at  this  time  arises,  and 
whither  it  tends.  Whether  God  is  about  to  bring  upon  me  any 
peculiar  trial,  for  which  this  is  to  prepare  me ;  whether  he  is 
shortly  about  to  remove  me  from  the  earth,  and  so  is  giving  me 
more  sensible  prelibations  of  heaven,  to  prepare  me  for  it;  or 
whether  he  intends  to  do  some  peculiar  services  by  me  just  at 
this  time,  which  many  other  circumstances  lead  me  sometimes  to 
hope ;  or  whether  it  be  that,  in  answer  to  your  prayers,  and  in 
compassion  to  that  distress  which  I  must  otherwise  have  felt  in 
the  absence  and  illness  of  her  who  has  been  so  exceediu^l'^  dR»x 
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to  me,  and  was  never  more  sensibly  dear  to  me  than  nowy  ke  it 
pleased  to  favor  me  with  this  teaching  experience;  in  ccnae- 
quence  of  which,  I  freely  own  I  am  less  afraid  than  ever  of  any 
event  that  can  possibly  arise,  consistent  with  his  nearness  to  mv 
heart,  and  the  tokens  of  his  paternal  and  covenant  love.  I  will 
muse  no  further  on  the  cause.  It  is  enough,  the  efiect  is  so 
blessed. 

THB  TRUE  USE  TO  BE  MADE  OF  GENIUS  AND  LEARNING. 

Hath  God  given  you  genius  and  learning?  It  was  not  that  yon 
might  amuse  or  deck  yourself  with  it,  and  kindle  a  blaze  which 
should  only  serve  to  attract  and  dazzle  the  eyes  of  men.  It  was 
intended  to  be  the  means  of  leading  both  yourself  and  them  to  the 
Father  of  lights.  And  it  will  be  your  duty,  according  to  the  pe- 
culiar turn  of  that  genius  and  capacity,  either  to  endeavor  to  im- 
prove and  adorn  human  life,  or,  by  a  more  direct  application  of  it 
to  Divine  subjects,  to  plead  the  cause  of  religion,  to  defend  its 
truths,  to  enforce  and  recommend  its  practice,  to  deter  men  from 
courses  which  would  be  dishonorable  to  Grod  and  fatal  to  them- 
selves, and  to  try  the  utmost  efforts  of  all  the  solemnity  and  tender- 
ness with  which  you  can  clothe  your  addresses,  to  lead  them  into 
the  paths  of  virtue  and  happiness. 

WORLDLY   CARES. 

Young  people  are  generally  of  an  enterprising  disposition: 
having  experienced  comparatively  little  of  the  fatigues  of  busi- 
ness, and  of  the  disappointments  and  encumbrances  of  life,  they 
easily  swallow  them  up,  and  annihilate  them  in  their  imagina- 
tion, and  fancy  that  their  spirit,  their  application,  and  address, 
will  be  able  to  encounter  and  surmount  every  obstacle  or  hinder- 
ance.  But  the  event  proves  it  otherwise.  Let  me  entreat  you, 
therefore,  to  be  cautious  how  you  plunge  yourself  into  a  greater 
variety  of  business  than  you  are  capable  of  managing  as  you 
ought,  that  is,  in  consistency  with  the  care  of  your  souls,  and  the 
service  of  God,  which  certainly  ought  not  on  any  pretence  to  be 
neglected.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a  prudent  regard  to  your  worldly 
interest  will  require  such  a  caution;  as  it  is  obvious  to  every  care- 
ful observer,  that  multitudes  are  imdone  by  grasping  at  more  than 
they  can  conveniently  manage.  Hence  it  has  frequently  been 
seen,  that  while  they  have  seemed  resolved  to  be  ricn,  they  have 
pierced  themselves  through  with  many  sorrows,  have  ruined  their 
own  families,  and  drawn  down  many  others  into  desolation  with 
them  Whereas,  could  they  have  been  contented  with  moderate 
employments,  and  moderate  gains,  they  might  have  prospered  in 
their  business^  and  might,  by  sure  degrees,  under  a  Divine  bless* 
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liaTe  advanced  to  great  and  honorable  increase.  But  if  there 
no  danger  at  all  to  be  apprehended  on  this  head ;  if  you 
I  as  certain  of  becoming  rich,  and  great,  as  you  are  of  per- 
ng  and  fatiguing  yourself  in  the  attempt, — consider,  I  beseech 
how  precarious  these  enjoyments  are.  Consider  how  often 
iDtiful  table  becomes  a  snare,  and  that  which  would  have  been 
man's  welfare  becomes  a  trap.  Forget  not  that  short  lesson, 
h  is  so  comprehensive  of  the  highest  wisdom — One  thing  is 

THE   SABBATH.* 

Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  hear  our  vows, 
On  this  thy  day,  in  tliis  thy  house ; 
And  own,  as  grateful  sacrifice, 
llie  songs  which  from  tlie  desert  rise. 

Thine  eartlily  Sabbatlis,  Lord,  we  love ; 
But  there's  a  nobler  rest  above ; 
To  that  our  laboring  souls  aspire 
With  ardent  pangs  of  strong  desire. 

No  more  fatigue,  no  more  distress ; 
Nor  sin  nor  hell  shall  reach  the  place; 
No  groans  to  mingle  with  the  songs 
Which  warble  from  immortal  tongues. 

No  rude  alarms  of  raging  foes ; 
No  cares  to  break  the  long  repose; 
No  midnight  shade,  no  clouded  sun, 
But  sacred,  high,  eternal  noon. 

O  long-expected  day,  begin ; 
Dawn  on  these  realms  of  wo  and  sin ; 
Fain  would  we  leave  this  weary  road, 
And  sleep  in  death,  to  rest  with  God. 

SELF-EXAMINATION. 

Return,  my  roving  heart,  return, 

And  chase  these  sliadowy  forms  no  more ; 

Seek  out  some  solitude  to  mourn. 
And  thy  £>r8aken  God  implore. 

Wisdom  and  pleasure  dwell  at  homo ; 

Retired  and  silent  seek  them  there : 
True  conquest  is  ourselves  t*  o'ercomc. 

True  strength  to  break  the  tempter*s  snare. 

And  thou,  my  God,  whose  piercing  eye 

Distinct  surveys  each  deep  recess. 
In  these  abstracted  hours  draw  nigh. 

And  with  thy  presence  fill  the  place. 

•  fttiMng  these  hymns  the  best  London  ediOon  of  Doddridge**  works  hM  been  mntotOj  tai- 
L  la  m  word,  the  hymns  are  Doddridge's,  and  not  the  ^  ImproremeaU^Ci)  oc  modern  eoapUers 
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Through  all  the  mazes  of  my  heart, 
My  soarch  let  heavenly  wistlom  giiulo 

And  still  its  radiant  beams  impart, 
Till  all  bo  searched  and  purified. 

Then,  with  the  visits  of  tliy  love, 

Vouchsafe  my  inmost  soul  to  cheer ; 
Till  every  grace  shall  join  to  prove 

That  God  hatli  lix'd  his  dwelling  here. 

ENTERING   INTO   COVENANT. 

O  liappy  day,  that  fix'd  my  choice 

On  tliee,  my  Saviour  and  my  God  ! 
Well  may  this  glowing  heart  rejoice, 

And  tell  its  raptures  all  abroad. 

O  happy  bond,  that  seals  my  vows 

To  Him,  who  merits  all  my  love ! 
Lot  cheerful  anthems  fill  the  house. 

While  to  tliat  sacred  shrine  I  move. 

Tis  done;  the  great  transaction's  dune: 

I  am  my  Lord's,  and  he  is  mine : 
He  drew  me,  and  1  follow'd  on, 

ChariiiM  to  confers  the  voice  divine. 

Now  rest,  my  long-divided  heart, 

Fix'd  on  this  blissful  centre,  rest; 
Willi  ashes  who  would  grudge  to  part, 

When  call'd  on  angels'  bread  to  feast? 

High  Heaven,  tliat  heard  tlie  solemn  vow, 

That  vow  renew'd,  shall  daily  hear: 
Till,  in  life's  latest  hour,  I  bow. 

And  bless  in  death  a  bond  so  dear. 


JOSEPH  BUTLER.     1692—1762. 

Joseph  Butlku,  the  celebrated  autlior  of  the  **  Analogy,**  was  bom  at 
Wantage,  in  Berkshire,  in  1692.  Being  of  a  Presbyterian  family,  he  was  sent 
to  the  «  dissenting"  academy  at  Tewkesbury,  with  the  view  of  entering  the 
ministry.  It  was  here  that  he  gave  tlie  first  proofs  of  the  peculiar  bent  of 
his  mind  to  abstruse  speculations,  in  some  acute  and  ingenious  remarks  en 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke's  "■  Demonstration  of  tlie  Being  and  Attributes  of  God," 
m  private  letters  adiUesscd  to  the  autlior.  He  alK>  gave  much  attention  to 
the  points  of  controversy  between  tlie  members  of  the  «  established"  church 
md  the  "dissenters,"  the  result  of  which  was  that  he  went  over  to  the  Ibnner. 
Afier  som«>  little  opix>sition  lJx>m  his  I'uther,  he  was  allowed  to  ibllow  his  in> 
"slination  anJ  in  1714  removed  to  Oxford.  Having  •*  taken  orders,"  he  WM) 
in  1718,  appointed  preacher  at  the  Rolls'  Chopel,  which  station  he  occtipied 
about  eight  years,  when  he  published  a  volume  of  sermons  delivered  in  that 
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Blwpel,  which  gave  him  the  highest  reputation  as  a  profound  and  original 
thinker. 

After  various  preferments  in  the  cliurch,  in  1736  he  published  his  great 
irork,  (*The  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution 
wod  G>urse  of  Nature."  His  object  in  it  is  to  demonstrate  the  connection  be- 
tween the  present  and  future  state,  and  to  show  that  there  could  be  but  one 
author  of  both,  and  consequently  but  one  general  system  of  moral  government 
by  which  they  must  be  regulated.  In  tlie  execution  of  this  task,  his  success 
ftnd  triumph  were  complete.  He  has  built  up  a  solid  granite  rampart,  of  such 
height  and  strength,  for  the  defence  of  revealed  religion,  tliat  all  the  missiles 
of  infidels,  from  that  day  to  this,  have  been  hurled  against  it  in  vain.  In 
1738  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Bristol,  and  in  1750  to  that  of  Dur- 
ham, the  highest  preferment  He  held  tlus  but  a  short  time,  as  he  died  at 
Bath  in  June,  1752. 

The  character  of  Butler  was  every  tiling  that  would  be  expected  from  his 
writings.  Of  piety  most  fervent,  and  of  morals  most  pure,  he  lived  the  life, 
while  he  possessed  the  faith  of  the  Christian.  **  No  man,"  says  his  biographer, 
■  ever  more  thoroughly  possessed  the  meeknat  of  toitdom.  Neither  the  con- 
scKHisness  of  intellectual  strength,  nor  the  just  reputation  which  he  had  thereby 
attained,  nor  the  elevated  station  to  which  he  had  been  raised,  in  the  slightest 
d^^e  injured  the  natural  modesty  of  his  character,  or  the  mildness  and 
iweemess  of  his  temper."  His  liberality  also  was  equal  to  his  means.  His 
income  he  considered  as  belonging  to  his  station,  and  not  to  himself;  and  so 
thoroughly  was  this  feeling  of  his  understood,  that  his  relatives  never  in- 
dolged  the  expectation  of  pecuniary  benefit  from  his  death.  He  well  under- 
stood the  true  use  of  money,  that  it  is  worthless  and  contemptible  except  as  a 
means  of  doing  good.  It  was  his  remark  on  his  promotion  to  Durham :  **  It 
would  be  a  melancholy  thing  at  the  close  of  life  to  have  no  reflections  to  en- 
tertain one's  self  with,  but  that  one  had  spent  the  revenues  of  the  bishopric  of 
Durham  in  a  sumptuous  course  of  living,  and  enriched  one's  friends  with  the 
promotions  of  it,  instead  of  having  really  set  one  s  self  to  do  good,  and  to  pro- 
mote worthy  men."  How  much  such  a  character  honors  religion!  How 
much  its  opposite  disgraces  it ! 

The  following  just  and  eloquent  remarks  upon  the  design  of  Butler's  Ana^ 
logy  are  taken  from  the  admirable  analysis  of  that  great  work  by  Bishop  Wil- 
son, prefixed  to  his  edition  of  it^ 

(( Bishop  Butler  is  one  of  those  creative  geniuses  who  give  a  character  to 
their  times.  His  great  work,  *  The  Analogy  of  Religion,'  has  fixed  the  ad- 
miration of  all  competent  judges  for  nearly  a  century,  and  will  continue  to  be 
studied  so  long  as  the  language  in  which  he  wrote  endures.  The  mind  of  a 
master  pervades  it  The  author  chose  a  tlicme  infinitely  important,  and  he 
has  treated  it  with  a  skill,  a  force,  a  novelty  and  talent,  which  have  left  little 
!»  others  to  do  after  him.  He  opened  the  mine  and  exhausted  it  hunself. 
A  discretion  which  never  oversteps  the  line  of  prudence,  is  in  him  imited 
with  a  penetration  which  nothing  can  escape.  There  are  in  his  writings  a 
VBStness  of  idea,  a  reach  and  generalization  of  reasoning,  a  native  simplicity 
and  grandeur  of  thought,  which  command  and  fill  the  mind.  At  the  same 
time,  his  illustrations  are  so  striking  and  familiar  as  to  instruct  as  well  as  per- 
■oade.  Nothing  is  violent,  nothing  far-fetched,  nothing  pushed  beyond  its  fair 
Hmits,  nothing  fanciful  or  weak:  a  masculine  power  of  argument  runs  through 
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the  whole.  All  bespeaks  that  repose  of  mind,  that  tranquillity  which  spnop 
from  a  superior  understanding,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  erery  part 
of  his  subject  He  grasps  firmly  his  topic,  and  insensibly  communicates  lo 
his  reader  the  calmness  and  conviction  which  he  possesses  himself.  He  cm* 
braces  with  equal  ease  the  greatest  and  the  smallest  points  comiecled  with 
his  argument  He  often  throws  out  as  he  goes  along,  some  general  prindplt 
which  seems  to  cost  him  no  labor,  and  yet  which  opens  a  whole  field  of  ooii' 
temptation  before  the  view  of  the  reader. 

**  Butler  was  a  philosopher  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  He  searches  tar 
wisdom  wherever  he  can  discern  its  traces.  He  puts  forth  the  keenest  sugfr 
city  in  his  pursuit  of  his  great  object,  and  never  turns  aside  till  he  reaches  and 
seizes  it  Patient,  silent,  unobtrusive  investigation  was  his  forte.  His  powers 
of  invention  were  as  fruitful  as  his  judgment  was  sound.  Probably  do  book 
in  the  compass  of  theology  is  so  full  of  the  seeds  of  things,  to  use  the  e&pres* 
sion  of  a  kindred  genius,*  as  the  *  Analogy.' 

"^  He  was  a  man  raised  up  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  wits  and 
infidels  of  the  reign  of  our  Second  Cliarles,  had  deluged  the  land  with  the 
most  unfair,  and  yet  plausible  writings  against  Christianity.  A  certain  fta^ 
lessness  as  to  religion  seemed  to  prevail.  There  was  a  general  decay  of  piety 
and  zeal.  Many  persons  treated  Christianity  as  if  it  were  an  agreed  point, 
amongst  all  people  of  discernment,  that  it  had  been  found  out  to  be  fictitioofc 
The  method  taken  by  these  enemies  of  Christianity,  was  to  magnify  and  args 
objections,  more  or  less  plausible,  against  particular  doctrines  or  precepti^ 
which  were  represented  as  forming  a  jmtt  of  it;  and  which,  to  a  thonglittes 
mind,  were  easily  made  to  appear  extravagant,  incredible,  and  iriatiOPaL 
They  professed  to  admit  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  the  Almighty;  bat  thqr 
maintained  that  human  reason  was  sufficient  for  the  discovery  arid  establiih- 
ment  of  this  fundamental  truth,  as  well  as  for  tlio  development  of  those  roortl 
precepts,  by  which  the  conduct  of  life  should  be  regulated ;  and  they  boldly 
asserted,  that  so  many  objections  and  difficulties  might  be  ui|(ed  against  Chris- 
tianity, as  to  exclude  it  from  being  admitted  as  Divine,  by  any  thoughtfiil  and 
enlightened  person. 

**  These  assertions  Butler  imdertook  to  refute.  He  was  a  man  formed  for 
such  a  task.  He  knew  thoroughly  what  he  was  about.  He  had  a  mind  to 
weigh  objections,  and  to  trace,  detect,  and  silence  cavils.  Accordingly,  he 
came  forward  in  all  the  self-possession,  and  dignity,  and  meekness  of  truth, 
to  meet  the  infidel  on  his  own  ground.  He  takes  the  admission  of  the  unbe- 
liever, that  God  is  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  natural  world,  as  a  principle 
conceded.  From  this  point  he  sets  forward,  and  pursues  a  course  of  argu- 
ment 80  cautious,  so  solid,  so  forcible ;  and  yet  so  diversified,  so  original,  so 
convincing;  as  to  carry  along  wiih  him,  almost  insensibly,  Uioee  who  have 
once  put  themselves  under  his  guidance.  His  insight  into  the  conttkntioB 
and  course  of  nature  is  almost  intuitive;  arnl  the  application  of  his  knowledge 
is  so  surprisingly  skilful  and  forcible,  as  to  silence  or  to  satisfy  every  tm  an- 
tagonist He  traces  out  every  objection  with  a  deliberation  which  nothiig 
can  disturb;  and  shows  the  fallacies  from  whence  they  spring,  with  a  pieci- 
sioQ  and  acuteness  which  overwhelm  and  charm  the  reader. 

**  Accordingly,  students  of  all  descriptions  have  long  united  in  the  praise  of 
Bntler  He  is  amongst  the  few  classic  authors  of  die  first  rank  in  moilem 
hterature     He  takes  his  place  with  Bacon,  and  Pascal,  bikI  Newton, 
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raigfatjr  (geniuses  who  opened  new  sources  of  infbnni'ioii  on  the  most  iiiiport- 
■Bt  sufajects,  and  commanded  the  love  and  gratitude  of  mankind.  If  his 
powers  were  not  fully  equal  to  tliose  of  those  most  ejctniordiuary  men,  they 
were  only  second  to  them.  He  was,  in  his  own  line,  nearly  what  they  were 
fai  fStke  inyentions  of  science,  and  the  adaptation  of  mathematics  to  philosophy 
iMinded  on  experiment  He  was,  of  like  powers  of  mind,  of  similar  calm  and 
penetrating  sagacity,  of  the  same  patience  and  perseverance  in  pursuit,  of 
kindred  acuteness  and  precision  in  argument,  of  like  force  and  power  in  hiit 
eooelnsions.  His  objects  were  as  great,  his  mind  as  simple,  his  perception  of 
Irath  as  distinct,  his  comprehension  of  intellect  nearly  as  vast,  his  aim  as  ele- 
vaied,  bis  success  as  surprising." 


CHRISTIANITY   A   SCHEME    LMPERFECTLT   COMPREHENDED. 

Christianity  is  a  scheme  quite  beyond  our  comprehension.  The 
moral  government  of  God  is  exercised,  by  gradually  conducting 
things  so  in  the  course  of  his  providence,  that  every  one,  at  length 
and  upon  the  whole,  shall  receive  according  to  his  deserts ;  and 
neither  fraud  nor  violence,  but  truth  and  right,  shall  finally  pre- 
rail.  Christianity  is  a  particular  scheme  under  this  general  plan 
of  Providence,  and  a  part  of  it,  conducive  to  its  completion,  with 
regard  to  mankind :  consisting  itself  also  of  various  parts,  and  a 
mysterious  economy,  which  has  been  carrying  on  from  the  time 
the  world  came  into  its  present  wretched  state,  and  is  still  carry- 
mg  on,  for  its  recovery,  by  a  divine  person,  the  Messiah ;  "  who 
18  to  gather  together  in  one  the  children  of  Grod  that  are  scattered 
ahroad,**  and  establish  "  an  everlasting  kingdom,  wherein  dweUeth 
righteousness."  And  in  order  to  it,  after  various  manifestations 
ofthings  relating  to  this  great  and  general  scheme  of  Providence, 
through  a  succession  of  many  ages  ;  after  various  dispensations, 
looking  forward  and  preparatory  to  this  final  salvation,  **  In  the 
fulness  of  time,"  when  Infinite  Wisdom  thought  fit,  he,  **  being 
in  the  form  of  God,  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon 
him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men ; 
and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  and 
became  obedient  to  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross .  wherefore 
Qod  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  which 
k  above  every  name  ;  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should 
bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  the  earth,  and  things 
nnder  the  earth ;  and  that  every  tongue  should  confc^ss  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  Grod  the  Father."  Parts  likewiso 
of  this  economy  are,  the  miraculous  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  his  ordinary  assistances  given  to  good  men;  the  invisible 
government  which  Christ  at  present  exercises  over  his  church ; 
uiat  which  he  himself  refers  to  in  these  words,  **  In  my  Father's 
house  are  many  mansions — ^I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you  ;"  and 
his  future  return  to  <' judge  the  world  in  righteousness,"  and  coin- 
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p]ete]y  re-establish  the  kingdom  of  God.  "  For  the  Father  judgeth 
no  man,  but  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son ;  that  all 
men  should  honor  the  Son,  even  as  they  honor  the  Father."  "All 
power  is  given  unto  him  in  heaven  and  in  earth."  «•  And  he 
must  reiffn,  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet.  Then 
cometh  the  end,  when  he  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to 
Gkxl,  even  the  Father ;  when  he  shall  have  put  down  all  rule,  and 
all  authority  and  power.  And  when  all  things  shall  be  subdued 
unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subject  unto  him  that 
put  all  things  under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all."  Now  little, 
surely,  need  be  said  to  show,  that  this  system,  or  scheme  of 
things,  is  but  imperfectly  comprehended  by  us.  The  Scripture 
expressly  asserts  it  to  be  so.  And  indeed  one  cannot  read  a  pas- 
sage relating  to  this  "  great  mystery  of  godliness,"  but  what  im- 
mediately runs  up  into  something  which  shows  us  our  ignorance 
in  it ;  as  every  thing  in  nature  shows  us  our  ignorance  in  the  con- 
stitution of  nature.  And  whoever  will  seriously  consider  that 
part  of  the  Christian  scheme  which  is  revealed  in  Scripture,  will 
find  so  much  more  unreveaJcd,  as  will  convince  him,  that,  to  all 
the  purposes  of  judging  and  objecting,  we  know  as  little  of  it  as 
of  the  constitution  of  nature.  Our  ignorance,  therefore,  is  as 
much  an  answer  to  our  objections  against  the  perfection  of  one,  as 
against  the  perfection  of  the  other. 

It  is  obvious,  too,  that  in  the  Christian  dispensation,  as  much  as 
in  the  natural  scheme  of  things,  means  are  made  use  of  to  accom- 
plish ends.  And  the  observation  of  this  furnishes  us  with  the 
same  answer  to  objections  against  the  perfection  of  Christianity, 
as  to  objections  of  the  like  kind  against  the  constitution  of  nature. 
It  shows  the  credibility,  that  the  things  objected  against,  how 
"foolish"  soever  they  appear  to  men,  may  be  the  very  best  means 
of  accomplishing  the  very  best  ends.  And  their  appearing  «*fool* 
ishness"  is  no  presumption  against  this,  in  a  scheme  so  greatly 
beyond  our  comprehension. 

The  credibility,  that  the  Christian  dispensation  may  have  been, 
all  along,  carried  on  by  general  laws,  no  less  than  the  course  of 
nature,  may  require  to  be  more  distinctly  made  out.  Consider, 
then,  upon  what  ground  it  is  we  say,  that  the  whole  common 
course  of  nature  is  carried  on  according  to  general  foreordained 
laws.  We  know,  indeed,  several  of  the  general  laws  of  matter; 
and  a  great  part  of  the  natural  behavior  of  living  agents  is  reduci- 
ble to  general  laws.  But  we  know,  in  a  manner,  nothing,  by 
what  laws  storms  and  tempests,  earthquakes,  famine,  pestilence, 
become  the  instruments  of  destruction  to  mankind.  And  the  laws, 
by  which  persons  bom  into  the  world  at  such  a  time  and  place, 
are  of  such  capacities,  geniuses,  tempers ;  the  laws,  by  which 
thoughts  come  into  our  mind,  in  a  multitude  of  cases ;  and  bj 
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which  innumerable  things  happen,  of  the  greatest  influence  upon 
the  afiairs  and  state  of  the  world — these  laws  are  so  wholly  un- 
known to  us,  that  we  call  the  events,  which  come  to  pass  by  them, 
accidental ;  though  all  reasonable  men  know  certairuy  that  there 
cannot,  in  reality,  be  any  such  thing  as  chance ;  and  conclude 
that  the  things  which  have  this  appearance  are  the  result  of  gene- 
ral laws,  and  may  be  reduced  into  them.  It  is  then  but  an  ex- 
cueding  little  way,  and  in  but  a  very  few  respects,  that  we  can 
trace  up  the  natural  course  of  things  before  us  to  general  laws. 
And  it  is  only  from  analogy  that  we  conclude  the  whole  of  it  to 
be  capable  of  being  reduced  into  them  ;  only  from  our  seeing  that 
part  is  so.  It  is  from  our  finding  that  the  course  of  nature,  in 
some  respects  and  so  far,  goes  on  by  general  laws,  that  we  con- 
clude this  of  the  rest.  And  if  that  be  a  just  ground  for  such  a 
conclusion,  it  is  a  just  ground  also,  if  not  to  conclude,  yet  to  appre- 
hend, to  render  it  supposable  and  credible,  which  is  sufficient  for 
answering  objections,  that  God's  miraculous  interpositions  may 
have  been,  all  along,  in  like  manner,  by  general  laws  of  wisdom. 
Thus,  that  miraculous  powers  should  be  exerted  at  such  times, 
upon  such  occasions,  in  such  degrees  and  manners,  and  with 
regard  to  such  persons,  rather  than  others ;  tliat  the  aflairs  of  the 
world,  being  permitted  to  go  on  in  their  natural  course  so  far,  should, 
iust  at  such  a  point,  have  a  new  direction  given  them  by  miracu- 
lous interpositions ;  that  these  interpositions  should  be  exactly  in 
such  degrees  and  respects  only ;  all  this  may  have  been  by  gene- 
ral laws.  These  laws  are  unknown,  indeed,  to  us ;  but  no  more 
unknown  than  the  laws  from  whence  it  is  that  some  die  as  soon 
as  they  are  born,  and  others  live  to  extreme  old  age ;  that  one 
man  is  so  superior  to  another  in  understanding ;  with  innumera- 
ble more  things,  which,  as  was  before  observed,  we  cannot  reduce 
to  any  laws  or  rules  at  all,  though  it  is  taken  for  granted  they  are 
as  much  reducible  to  general  ones  as  gravitation.  Now,  if  the 
revealed  dispensations  of  Providence,  and  miraculous  interposi- 
tions, be  by  general  laws,  as  well  as  God's  ordinary  government 
in  the  course  of  nature,  made  known  by  reason  and  experience ; 
there  is  no  more  reason  to  expect  that  every  exigence,  as  it  arises, 
should  be  provided  for  by  these  general  laws  or  miraculous  inter- 
positions, than  that  every  exigence  in  nature  should,  by  the  gene- 
ral laws  oi  nature :  yet  there  might  be  wise  and  good  reasons, 
that  miraculous  interposition  should  be  by  general  laws,  and  that 
these  laws  should  not  be  broken  in  upon,  or  deviated  from,  by 
other  miracles. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  appearance  of  deficiencies  and  irregu- 
larities in  nature  is  owing  to  its  being  a  scheme  but  in  part  maae 
known,  and  of  such  a  certain  particular  kind  in  other  respects. 
Now  we  see  no  more  reason  why  the  frame  and  cowt^  ^^  xoX^aT^ 
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should  be  such  a  scheme,  than  why  Christianity  should.  And 
that  the  former  is  such  a  scheme,  renders  it  credible  that  the  itU 
ter,  upon  supposition  of  its  truth,  may  be  so  too.  And  as  it  it 
manifest  that  Christianity  is  a  scheme  revealed  but  in  part,  and  a 
scheme  in  which  means  are  made  use  of  to  accomplish  ends,  like 
to  that  of  nature ;  so  the  credibility,  that  it  may  have  all  akng 
been  carried  on  by  general  laws,  no  less  than  the  course  of  nature, 
has  been  distinctly  proved.  And  from  all  this  it  is  beforehand 
credible  that  there  might,  I  think  probable  that  there  would,  be 
the  like  appearances  of  deficiencies  and  irregularities  in  Chris- 
tianity as  in  nature ;  i.  e.,  that  Christianity  would  be  liable  to  the 
like  objections  as  the  frame  of  nature.  And  these  objections  are 
answered  by  these  observations  concerning  Christianity ;  as  the 
like  objections  against  the  frame  of  nature  are  answered  by  the 
like  oh^ervations  concerning  the  frame  of  nature. 


GEORGE  BERKELEY.     1C84— 1753. 

Gbokov  Bxukslet,  tlie  celebrated  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  in  Ireland,  was  the 
■on  of  William  Berkeley,  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  and  was  born  on  tlie  12± 
of  March,  1G84,  and  received  his  education  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  tc 
which  he  was  admitted  as  a  fellow  in  1707.  In  1709  he  published  his 
"  Theory  of  Vision,^'  in  which  he  shows  that  the  connection  between  the 
sight  and  the  touch  is  the  effect  of  habit,  and  that  a  person  bom  blind,  and 
suddenly  made  to  see,  would  at  first  be  unable  to  tell  how  the  objects  of  sight 
would  affect  the  sense  of  touch.  Tlie  year  following  he  published  that  work 
by  which  his  name  is  most  known,  «  Tlie  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge  f 
in  which  he  attempts  to  disprove  thx  sxistbhcb  or  xattxk,  and  to  demon- 
strate  that  all  material  objecu  are  not  xxtsrhal  to,  but  exist  ik  the  mind, 
and  are,  in  short,  merely  impressions  made  ui)on  it  by  the  immediate  power 
and  influence  of  tlie  Deity.  It  should  not,  however,  be  sup]x>8ed  that  he  was 
so  skeptical  as  to  reject  the  testimony  of  his  senses,  or  to  deny  the  reality  of 
his  sensations.  He  disputed  not  the  effects  but  the  catua  of  our  sensations,  and 
was,  therefore,  induced  to  inquire,  whetlier  these  causes  took  their  birth  iiom 
matter  external  to  ourselves,  or  proceeded  merely  from  iinprosfdons  on  ths 
mind,  tlirough  the  immediate  immaterial  agency  of  the  Deity. 

The  talent,  the  elegance,  and  the  metaphysical  acuteness  of  Berkeley's  pn>' 
ductions,  very  strongly  attracted  tlio  attention  of  tlie  public,  and  od  visiting 
London,  in  1713,  he  very  rapidly  acquired,  and  very  imiformly  retained  na 
merous  and  valuable  friends.  Among  tliese,  were  Sir  Richard  Steele  and 
Dr.  Swifl,  the  former  of  whom  engaged  him  to  write  some  papert  for  the 
"  Guardian,"  just  then  commenced ;  while  the  latter  introdnced  him  to  his 
relation.  Lord  Berkeley,  who,  when  appointed  ambassador  to  Italy,  in  No- 
vember of  tliat  year,  selected  Berkeley  to  accompany  him  as  his  chaplain  and 
secretary. 

From  this  embassy  he  returned  in  a  year,  and  ailer  some  time  accepted  aa 
offer  of  making  the  tour  of  Europe  with  Mr.  Ashe,  son  of  the  fiisliop  oi  Cl» 
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r.  He  spent  four  years  on  die  continent,  aivl  on  his  return  in  1721,  finding 
rfaat  general  distress  tlie  nation  was  involved  in  consequence  of  the  lailore 
la  South  Sea  scheme,*  he  employed  his  talents  in  endeavoring  to  alleviate 
public  misfortune,  and  published  "  An  Essay  towards  preventing  the  Ruin 
Teat  Britain."  The  same  year  he  went  to  Ireland  as  chaplain  to  the  Duke 
imfton,  then  lord  lieutenant,  to  whom,  about  two  years  after,  he  was  in- 
ad  for  a  valuable  promotion  in  the  church,  the  deanery  of  Derry.  He  had 
,  however,  had  a  very  benevolent  object  in  view,  that  of  promoting  edu- 
in  in  the  island  of  Bermuda ;  and  now,  determined  to  carry  it  into  effect, 
fibred  to  resign  his  preferment,  and  to  devote  his  life  to  this  plan,  on  an 
me  of  £100  per  year.  He  prevailed  on  three  junior  fellows  of  Trinity 
sge,  Dublin,  to  accompany  him,  and  after  great  exertions  he  got  a  charter 
ted  for  the  erection  of  a  college,  to  be  called  <*  St  Paul's  G>llege,"  in  Ber- 
a,  and  a  promise  of  j£20,000  from  the  minister.  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
ry  thing  now  promising  success  to  his  favorite  objcwt,  in  the  fulness  of  his 
t,  and  in  the  prospect  of  tlie  good  that  was  to  be  accompUshed  in  tlie 
am  world,  he  poured  forth  the  following  beautiful  effusion,  the  last  verse 
bich  is  "familiar  as  household  words:" 

The  muse,  disgusted  at  an  age  and  clime 

Barren  of  every  glorious  theme, 
In  distant  lands  now  waits  a  better  time 

Producing  subjects  worthy  fame : 

In  happy  climes,  where,  from  the  genial  sun 

And  virgin  earth,  such  scenes  ensue ; 
The  force  of  art  by  nature  seems  outdone. 

And  fancied  beauties  by  the  true: 

In  happy  climes,  the  seat  of  innocence, 

Where  nature  guides,  and  virtue  rules; 
Where  men  shall  not  impose  for  truth  and  sense 

Tlie  pedantry  of  courts  and  schools : 

Tliere  shall  be  sung  another  golden  age. 
The  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts ; 

to  "Ichcme,**  of  aueh  flunoos  memory,  wna  originated  by  John  Bkrant  or  BInnt,  In  1719,  ■ 
aer  by  prolsraton,  and  a  man  of  consnmmate  cunning.  Engaging  a  number  of  perMna  to  join 
B  propoaed  to  goremment  to  become  the  lole  public  creditor;  that  la,  to  become  raaponatble 
the  debts  due  firom  the  government  to  other  trading  oorporatlona,  on  condition  that  he  and  hia 
ny  abonld  have  the  exdoalve  right  of  trading  with  all  countries  along  the  shores  of  the  ftdflc, 
**louth  Sea.**  The  government  accepted  the  proposition,  a  bUl  was  carried  throofb  p«rUa* 
U»d  the  South  Sea  Company  was  eatabllahed. 

robserlptlons  to  the  stock,  however,  came  in  but  slowly,  tin  Blunt  had  the  hardihood  to  dreu- 
vport  that  ORiraltar  and  Minorca  were  about  to  be  exchanged  by  the  ministry  fbr  Pern ;  which 
cment  would  of  course  tranaller  an  Immense  trade  at  once  to  the  Padflo.  Instantaneously  the 
■tad  was  all  inflamed  with  excitement  Persons  of  all  ages,  ranks,  and  oondlUons,  hastened  ti 
ae  the  stock ;  to  secure  which  thousands  laid  out  their  last  fhrthlng,  and  very  many  nm  deeply 
bC.  The  subscrlbera,  however,  had  held  their  shares  but  a  Ihort  Ume^  when  a  sodden  panic 
vad  the  bursUng  of  the  bobble  was  as  complete  and  as  rapid  as  had  been  Its  IbrmaUon  an  1 
Ion.  Many  eminent  bankers  and  goldamlths,  who  had  advanced  large  sums  of  money  on  the 
y  of  the  stock,  became  utterly  bankrupt,  and  countless  numbers  of  families  wero  overwheIroe«i 
.  All  confidence,  In  short,  both  In  indivfcluals  and  in  government  was  at  an  end,  and  there 
meiy  a  mansion  or  cottage  In  England  of  which  the  inmates  were  wf  more  or  less  suftrers 
4a  itrand  scheme  of  deception  and  vlllany. 
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The  good  and  great  inspiring  epic  rage, 
Tlie  wisest  heads  and  noblest  hearts. 

Not  such  as  Europe  breeds  in  her  decay, 
Such  as  she  bred  when  fresh  and  young, 

When  heavenly  ilame  did  animate  her  clay, 
By  future  jyoeta  shall  be  sung. 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way : 

The  four  first  acts  ahready  past, 
A  fifUi  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  dav- 

Time's  noblest  ofifspring  is  the  lasL. 

Li  September,  1728,  he  sailed  from  England  for  Rhode  Islana,  as  the  inoM 
Avorable  point  from  which  to  sail  for  tlie  Bermudas.  He  took  up  his  resi* 
dence  at  Newport,  where  for  nearly  two  years  he  devoted  himself  inde&tigt' 
bly  to  his  pastoral  labors.^  The  govennncnt,  however,  disappointed  him; 
the  money  promised  was  never  paid ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  lus 
project  and  return  home.  In  1732,  he  published  his  «  Alciphron,"  or  •  Minute 
Pliilosopher,"  a  series  of  dialogues  on  tlic  model  of  Plato,  between  two  adieists 
and  two  Christians;  and  in  1734  he  was  promoted  to  the  vacant  bisbc^ric  of 
Cloyne,  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  great  zeal  and  faithfulness  to 
the  end  of  life,  the  most  tempting  offers  of  more  lucrative  situations  having  no 
influence  at  all  upon  him. 

His  sedentary  life  at  Cloyne  having  brought  disease  upon  him,  and  having 
received  much  relief  in  the  use  of  tar-water,  he  published,  in  1744,  his  ■*  Siris, 
a  Chain  of  Philosophical  Reflections  and  Inquiries  concerning  the  Virtues  of 
Tar-water,"  a  work  singularly  curious  for  the  multifarious  erudition  that  it 
embraces,  and  for  the  art  with  which  the  author  has  contrived  to  introduce 
into  it  the  most  profound  philosophical  and  religious  speoulationa.    His  last 
work  was  **  Further  Thoughts  on  Tar-water,"  published  in  1752.    Desirous 
to  remove  to  Oxford  to  educate  his  son,  he  ofl!ered  to  resign  his  bishopric^  worth 
jCi400  a  year,  so  averse  was  he  to  the  idea  of  non-residence.    But  the  king 
would  not  listen  to  such  a  proposition,  and  said  that  Berkeley  should  « die  a 
bishop  in  spite  of  himself,"  but  that  he  might  choose  his  place  of  residenoe. 
Accordingly,  after  directing  that  £200  a  year  should  be  distributed  to  the  poor 
of  his  diocese,  he  removed  to  Oxford  in  July,  1752.    He  enjoyed  his  retire- 
ment but  for  a  short  time,  for  on  Sunday  evening,  January  14,  1753,  while 
Mrs.  Berkeley  was  reading  to  him  the  15Ui  chapter  of  the  First  Corinthians, 
he  expired.    On  this  sublime  chapter  he  was  commenting  with  his  nsual 
energy  and  ability,  when  he  was  in  an  instant  deprived  of  existence  by  a 
paralytic  aflection  of  the  heart 

It  may  be  said  of  Berkeley,  without  exaggeration,  tliat,  in  point  of  virtue 
and  benevolence,  no  one  of  the  sons  of  men  has  exceeded  him.  Whether  we 
consider  his  public  or  his  private  life,  we  pause  in  admiration  of  efibrts  un- 
commonly exalted,  disinterested,  and  pure.  He  was  alike  an  ol^iect  of  en- 
thusiastic kive  and  admiration  to  extensive  societies,  and  to  fiuniliar  fiiends; 
and  in  the  relations  of  domestic  life  his  manners  were  uniformly  mild,  sweet, 
and  engaging,  and  in  a  preeminent  degree  calculated  to  ensure  the  most 
durable  and  aflectionate  attachment  Such,  indeed,  were  the  energy  and  im- 
prossive  l)eauty  of  Ids  character,  that  it  was  impossible  to  be  many  hoars  in 
his  company  without  acknowledging  its  fascination  and  superiority.    In  ahcn^ 
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tiler  the  most  rigorous  sury»Y  of  the  motives  and  actions  of  the  Bishop  of 
^loyne,  we  are  tempted  to  assign,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Pope,  and  with  no 
iuspicion  of  hyperbolical  praise, 

To  Berketox  every  vlrtae  under  heaven.! 
NATIONAL  LUXURY   THE    DIRECT   ROAD   TO   NATIONAL   RUIN. 

Industry  is  the  natural  sure  way  to  wealth ;  this  is  so  true,  that 
t  is  impossible  an  industrious  free  people  should  want  the  neces- 
Aries  and  comforts  of  life,  or  an  idle,  enjoy  them  under  any  form 
if  government.  Money  is  so  far  useful  to  the  public  as  it  pro- 
noteth  industry ;  and  credit,  having  the  same  effect,  is  of  the  same 
ralue  with  money;  but  money  or  credit  circulating  through  a 
lation  from  hand  to  hand  without  producing  labor  and  industry 
n  the  inhabitants,  is  direct  gaming. 

It  is  not  impossible  for  cunning  men  to  make  such  plausible 
chemes  as  may  draw  those  who  are  less  skilful  into  their  own 
tnd  the  pubh'c  ruin.  But  surely  there  is  no  man  of  sense  and 
lonesty,  but  must  see  and  own,  whether  he  understands  the  game 
ir  not,  that  it  is  an  evident  folly  for  any  people,  instead  of  prose- 
uting  the  old  honest  methods  of  industry  and  frugality,  to  sit  down 
0  a  public  gaming-table,  and  play  oflT  their  money  one  to  another. 

The  more  methods  there  are  in  a  state  for  acquiring  riches 
rithout  industry  or  merit,  the  less  there  will  be  of  either  in  that 
tate ;  this  is  as  evident  as  the  ruin  that  attends  it.  Besides, 
rhen  money  is  shifted  from  hand  to  hand  in  such  a  blind  fortui- 
3US  manner,  that  some  men  shall  from  nothing  in  an  instant  ac- 
nire  vast  estates,  without  the  least  desert ;  while  others  are  as 
addenly  stript  of  plentiful  fortunes,  and  left  on  the  parish  by  their 
wn  avarice  and  credulity,  what  can  be  hoped  for,  on  the  one 
and,  but  abandoned  luxury  and  wantonness,  or  on  the  other,  but 
xtreme  madness  and  despair  ? 

In  short,  all  projects  for  growing  rich  by  sudden  and  extraordi- 
ary  methods,  as  they  operate  violently  on  the  passions  of  men, 
odT  encourage  them  to  despise  the  slow  moderate  gains  that  are 
>  be  made  by  an  honest  industry,  must  be  ruinous  to  the  public, 
ad  even  the  winners  themselves  will  at  length  be  involved  in 
le  pubh'c  ruin. 

Frugality  of  manners  is  the  nourishment  and  strength  of  bodies 
olitic.  It  is  that  by  which  they  mrow  and  subsist^  tintil  they  are 
irrupted  by  luxury, — ^the  natural  cause  of  their  decay  and  ruin, 
f  this  we  have  examples  in  the  Persians,  Lacedaemonians,  and 
lomans:  not  to  mention  many  later  governments  which  have 
)rung  up,  continued  a  while,  and  then  perished  by  the  same 
itar^  causes.     But  these  are,  it  seems,  of  no  use  to  us ;  and,  in 

1  Dnke^a  Enayi,  voL  ill.  p.  74. 
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epite  of  them,  we  are  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  oanelyes  anodier 
useless  example  to  future  ages. 

Simplicity  of  manners  may  be  more  easily  preserved  in  a  re- 
public than  a  monarchy ;  but  if  once  lost,  may  be  sooner  recovered 
in  a  monarchy,  the  example  of  a  court  being  of  great  efficacy, 
either  to  reform  or  to  corrupt  a  people;  that  alone  were  sufficient 
to  discountenance  the  wearing  of  gold  or  silver,  either  in  clotkes 
or  equipage,  and  if  the  same  were  prohibited  by  law,  the  saving 
so  much  bullion  would  be  the  smallest  benefit  of  such  an  institu- 
tion ;  there  being  nothing  more  apt  to  debase  the  virtue  and  good 
sense  of  our  gentry  of  both  sexes  than  the  trifling  vanity  of  appa- 
rel, which  we  have  learned  from  France,  and  which  hath  bad 
such  visible  ill  consequences  on  the  genius  of  that  people.  Wiser 
nations  have  made  it  their  care  to  shut  out  this  folly  by  severe 
laws  and  penalties,  and  its  spreading  among  us  can  forebode  no 
good,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  observation  of  one  of  the 
ancients,  that  the  direct  way  to  ruin  a  man  is  to  dress  him  up  in 
fine  clothes.^ 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  luxury  of  dress  giveth  a  light  behavior 
to  our  women,  which  may  pass  for  a  small  ofience,  l^cause  it  is 
a  common  one,  but  is  in  truth  the  source  of  great  corruptions. 
For  this  very  oflence  the  prophet  Isaiah  denounced  a  severe  judg- 
ment against  the  ladies  of  his  time."  The  scab,  the  stench,  and 
the  burning  are  terrible  pestilential  symptoms,  and  our  ladies 
would  do  well  to  consider,  they  may  chance  to  resemble  those  of 
Zion,  in  their  punishment  as  well  as  their  oflence. 

But  we  are  doomed  to  be  undone.  Neither  the  plain  reason  of 
the  thing,  nor  the  experience  of  past  ages,  nor  the  examples  we 
have  before  our  eyes,  can  restrain  us  from  imitating,  not  to  say 
surpassing,  the  most  corrupt  and  ruined  people  in  those  very 
points  of  luxury  that  ruined  them.  Our  gaming,  our  operas,  our 
masQuerades,  are,  in  spite  of  our  debts  and  poverty,  become  the 
wonaer  of  our  neighbors.  If  there  be  any  man  so  void  of  all 
thought  and  common  sense,  as  not  to  see  where  this  must  endt 
let  him  but  compare  what  Venice  was  at  the  league  of  CambraVi 
with  what  it  is  at  present,  and  he  will  be  convmced  how  truly 
those  fashionable  pastimes  are  calculated  to  depress  and  ruin  a 
nation. 

It  is  not  to  be  believed,  what  influence  public  diversions  have 
un  the  spirit  and  manners  of  a  people.  The  Greeks  ti-isely  saw 
this,  and  made  a  very  serious  affair  of  their  public  sports.  For 
the  same  reason,  it  will,  perhaps,  seem  wortny  the  care  of  our 
legislature  to  regulate  the  public  diversions,  by  an  absolute  prohi- 
bition of  those  which  have  a  direct  tendency  to  corrupt  our  morals, 

I  TbeM  rcimrki  are  an  just  and  applkatblo  now  aa  tbey  wen:  In  1711,  wben  they  wen  mt  pi^ 
li»bed,  X  VMd  tMlah  Ut.  II— M. 
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sD  as  by  a  reformation  of  the  drama ;  which,  when  rightly 
Lged,  is  such  a  noble  entertainment,  and  gave  those  fine  Ics- 
of  morality  and  good  sense  to  the  Athenians  of  old,  and  to 
Iritish  gentry  alove  a  century  ago ;  but  for  these  last  ninety 
ly  hath  entertained  us,  for  the  most  part,  with  such  wretched 
^  as  spoil,  instead  of  improving  the  taste  and  manners  of  the 
mce.  Those  who  are  attentive  to  such  propositions  only  as 
fill  their  pockets,  will  probably  slight  these  things  as  trifles 
r  the  care  of  the  legislature.  But  I  am  sure,  all  honest,  think- 
nen  must  lament  to  see  their  country  run  headlong  into  all 
I  laxurious  follies,  which,  it  is  evident,  have  been  fatal  to 
'  nations,  and  will  undoubtedly  prove  fatal  to  us  also,  if  a 
y  stop  be  not  put  to  them. 


EUZABETH  TOLLET.     1694—1754. 

rSABSTH  ToLLCT  was  the  daughter  of  George  ToUett,  Esq.,  commissioner 
I  navy,  in  the  reigns  of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne.  In  a  short  pre* 
)  a  volume  of  her  poems  printed  in  1755,  she  is  mentioned  as  a  woman 
lat  virtue  and  excellent  education.  "  Her  poetry  does  not  rise  above 
icrity,  and  «he  shows  most  of  the  spirit  and  softness  of  her  sex  ir  che 
ffSong."" 

ON   A   death's-head. 

On  this  resemblance,  where  we  find 

A  portrait  drawn  from  all  mankind, 

Fond  lover  I  gaze  a  while,  to  see 

What  Beauty's  idol  charms  shall  be. 

Where  are  the  balls  that  once  could  dart 

Quick  lighming  through  the  wounded  heart? 

The  skin,  whose  tint  could  once  unite 

The  glowing  red  and  polished  white  ? 

The  lip  in  brighter  ruby  dresti 

The  oheek  with  dimpled  smiles  imprest? 

The  rising  front,  where  beauty  sate 

Throned  in  her  residence  of  state ; 

Which,  half-disclosed  and  half-conceal'd. 

The  hair  in  flowing  ringlets  veiled  ? 

rris  vanish'd  all !  remains  alone 

This  eyeless  scalp  of  naked  bone : 

The  vacant  orbits  simk  within ; 

The  jaw  that  offers  at  a  grin. 

Is  this  the  object  then  that  claims 

The  tribute  of  our  youthful  flames  ? 

Mm t  amorous  hopes  and  fancied  bliss, 

Too  dear  delusions !  end  in  this  ? 
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How  high  does  Melancholy  swell  1 
Which  sighs  can  more  than  language  tell : 
Till  Love  can  only  grieve  or  fear, 
Reflect  a  while,  then  drop  a  tear 
For  all  that's  beautiful  or  dear. 


WINTER  SONG. 

Ask  me  no  more,  my  truth  to  prove, 

What  I  would  suffer  for  my  love 

With  thee  I  would  in  exile  go, 

To  regions  of  eternal  snow : 

O'er  floods  by  solid  ice  confined ; 

Tlirough  forest  bare  with  Northern  wind: 

While  all  around  my  eyes  I  cast. 

Where  all  is  wild,  and  all  is  waste. 

If  tliere  the  timorous  stag  you  chase, 

Or  rouse  to  fight  a  fiercer  race. 

Undaunted  I  thy  arms  would  bear. 

And  give  tliy  hand  the  hunter's  spear, 

When  the  low  sun  withdraws  Ms  light. 

And  menaces  a  half  year's  night, 

The  conscious  moon,  and  stars  above, 

Shall  guide  me  with  my  wandering  love. 

Beneath  tlie  mountain's  hollow  brow, 

Or  in  its  rocky  cells  below, 

Tliy  rural  feast  I  would  provide ; 

Nor  envy  palaces  their  pride ; 

The  softest  moss  should  dress  thy  bed. 

With  savage  spoils  about  thee  spread : 

While  faithfiil  Love  the  watch  should  keep, 

To  banish  danger  from  thy  sleep. 


WILLIAM  COLLINS.     1720—1766. 


WiLLiAK  Collins,  one  of  the  very  finest  of  English  lyric  poets,  was  born 
at  Chichester,  in  the  year  1720,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1744  he 
repaired  to  London  as  a  literary  adventurer.  He  won  the  cordial  regard  of 
Johnson,  then  a  needy  laborer  in  the  same  vocation,  who,  in  his  **  Lives  of 
the  Poets,"  has  spoken  of  him  with  tenderness.  He  tells  us  that  **  his  &ppet^ 
ance  was  decent  and  manly,  his  knowledge  considerable,  his  views  exten* 
sive,  his  conversation  elegant,  and  his  disposition  cheerful.  He  desagned 
many  works,  but  his  great  fault  was  irresolution ;  or  the  frequent  calls  of  im* 
mediate  necessity  broke  his  scheme,  and  sufiTcred  him  to  pursue  no  settled 
purpose." 

His  odes  were  published  on  his  own  account  in  1746 ;  but  being  dimp' 
pointed  at  the  slowness  of  tlio  sale,  he  is  said  to  have  burnt  the  copies  diil 
remained  witli  his  own  hand.  He  was  shortly  relieved  from  his  embamv 
ments,  by  a  legacy  from  an  uncle  of  £2000 :  but  worse  evils  than  poverty  soon 
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rreicloodecl  the  rest  of  his  life :  he  sunk  gradually  into  a  sort  of  melancholy, 
ind  died  in  1756|  in  a  state  of  helpless  insanity.' 

•  The  works  of  Collins,"  says  Campbell,  « will  abide  comparison  with 
irhatever  Milton  Mrrote  under  the  age  of  thirty.  If  they  have  ratlier  less  exn- 
Mnmt  wealth  of  genius,  they  have  more  exquisite  touches  of  pathos.  Like 
^ton,  he  leads  us  into  the  haunted  ground  of  imagination :  like  him,  he  has 
lie  rich  economy  of  expression  haloed  with  thought,  which  by  single  or  few 
nrorda  often  hints  entire  pictures  to  the  imagination.  A  cloud  of  obscurity 
Kunetimes  rests  on  his  highest  conceptions,  arising  from  the  fineness  of  his 
issocdations,  and  the  daring  sweep  of  his  allusions ;  but  the  shadow  is  tran« 
ntory,  and  interferes  very  little  with  the  light  of  his  imagery  or  the  waniith 
}f  his  feelings.  His  genius  loved  to  breathe  rather  in  the  preternatural  and 
tdoal  element  of  poetry,  than  in  the  atmosphere  of  imitation,  which  lies  closest 
k>  real  life.  He  carried  sensibility  and  tenderness  into  the  highest  regions  of 
Abstracted  thought :  his  enthusiasm  spreads  a  glow  even  amongst  *  the  shadowy 
tribes  of  mind  f  and  his  allegory  is  as  sensible  to  the  heart  as  it  is  visible  to 
the  fancy."" 

ODE   TO   FEAR.' 

Thou,  to  whom  the  world  unknown, 
With  all  its  shadowy  shapes,  is  shown , 
Who  seest  appalled  the  unreal  scene. 
While  Fancy  lifts  the  veil  between : 

Ah,  Fear  1  ah,  frantic  Fear  I 

I  see — ^I  see  thee  near. 
I  know  thy  hurried  step,  thy  haggard  eye ! 
Like  thee  I  start,  like  thee  disordered  fly, 
For,  lo,  what  monsters  in  thy  train  appear ! 
Danger,  whose  limbs  of  giant  mould 
What  mortal  eye  can  fix'd  behold  ? 
Who  stalks  his  round,  a  hideous  form, 
Howling  amidst  the  midnight  storm, 


1  •*  In  Uie  year  1716  died  oar  lunented  Collins ;  one  of  our  most  exqolsite  poets,  and  of  whom,  pet* 
kape,  without  exnvgeratlon,  It  may  be  asserted,  that  he  partook  of  the  credallty  and  enthtislasm  of 
nuso,  the  masle  wlkiness  of  Shalupeare^  the  sublimity  of  MQton,  and  the  pathos  of  Ossian.**— DmAr** 


•*  Hie  had  a  wonderftil  combination  of  ezcdlendes.  United  to  splendor  and  sublimity  of  Imaglna- 
Itoa,  he  hod  a  rlduMss  of  erudition,  a  keenness  of  research,  a  nicety  of  taste,  and  an  elegance  and 
mth  of  moral  reflectkMi,  whkh  astonished  those  who  had  the  IncL  to  be  tntlniate  with  Mm.**— Slr& 


S  ^Of  an  onr  minor  poets,  that  is,  those  who  hare  attempted  only  shoK  pleoea,  OoOlna  is  probably 
the  one  who  has  shown  most  of  the  hlffhest  qualities  of  poetry,  and  who  exdtes  the  most  Intense 
iBlawt  in  the  bosom  of  the  reader.  He  soars  into  the  regions  of  Imagination,  and  oeeuples  the  hlsh- 
aat  peaks  of  Fwnassus.  His  fhncy  is  glowing  and  vivid,  but  at  the  same  time  hasty  and  obseure. 
Be  feaa  the  true  Inspiration  of  the  poet.   He  heats  and  melts  objects  in  the  flervor  of  his  genius,  a«  i» 


S  OoDliie,  who  hod  often  determined  to  apply  himself  to  dramatks  poetry,  seems  hen,  with  the  i 
view,  to  have  addressed  one  of  the  principal  powers  of  the  drama,  and  to  implore  that  mighty  infln- 
caee  she  had  given  to  the  genius  of  Shakipeare.  In  the  construction  of  this  nervous  ode  he  has 
ihoirn  equal  power  of  Judgment  and  imagination.  Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  vtolmt 
■aiAabmpC  abbreviation  of  the  measure  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  verseei  when  the  poet  teens  to  ftMl  the 
tnHnence  of  the  power  lie  Invokes : 

•«  Ah,  T«ar— ah,  fhutle  Vearl 
I  see— I  see  thee  near.'* 
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Or  throws  him  on  the  ridgy  steep 
Of  some  loose  hanging  rock  to  sleep : 
And  with  him  thousand  phantoms  join'd, 
Who  prompt  to  deeds  accursed  the  mind : 
And  Uiose,  the  fiends,  who  near  allied, 
O'er  nature's  wounds  and  wrecks  preside ; 
While  Vengeance,  in  the  lurid  air, 
Liils  her  red  arm,  exposed  and  bsure : 
On  whom  that  ravening  brood  of  fate, 
Who  lap  the  blood  of  Sorrow,  wait ; 
Who,  Fear,  this  ghastly  train  can  see^ 
And  look  not  madly  wild,  like  theef 

IFODB. 

In  earliest  Greece,  to  thee,  with  partial  choice. 
The  grief-ful  Muse  addrest  her  infant  tongue : 

The  maids  and  matrons,  on  her  awful  voice, 
Silent  and  pale,  in  wild  amazement  hung. 

Yet  he,  the  Bard  *  who  first  invoked  thy  name, 

Disdained  in  Marathon  its  power  to  feel : 
Fok  not  alone  he  nursed  the  iK)et's  flame, 

But  reached  from  Virtue's  hand  the  patriot's  steel. 

But  who  is  ho,'  whom  later  garlands  gprace. 
Who  leA  awhile  o'er  Hybla's*  dews  to  rove, 

\^  ith  trembling  eyes  thy  dreary  steps  to  trace. 
Where  thou  and  furies  shared  the  balefUl  grove  1 

Wrapt  in  thy  cloudy  veil,  th'  incestuous  Queen ^ 
Sigh'd  the  sad  call  her  son  and  husband  heard. 

When  once  alone  it  broke  the  silent  scene. 
And  he,  the  wretch  of  Thebes,  no  more  appeared 

O  Fear,  I  know  thee  by  my  throbbing  heart, 

Thy  withering  power  inspired  each  mournful  line. 

Though  gentle  Pity  claim  her  mingled  part. 
Yet  all  the  thunders  of  the  scene  are  thine. 

AKTISTROPHB. 

Thou  who  such  weary  lengths  hast  past, 
Where  wilt  thou  rest,  mad  nymph,  at  last  ? 
Say,  wilt  thou  shroud  in  haunted  cell. 
Where  gloomy  Rape  and  Murder  dwell  ? 
Or  in  some  hollow 'd  seat, 
'Gflunst  which  the  big  waves  beat. 


1  The  Greek  tngle  poet,  JBachylaa,  who  was  in  the  battle  of  ICaxaUioo,  betwwm  tte . 
«Bd  Penlane,  B.  C.  490. 

t  flophodce,  another  Qreek  dramatic  poet. 

t  nybla  was  a  noantaln  in  StcQy,  Ihniout  for  Its  honey  and  beea. 

4  Jocasta,  the  qoeen  of  Thebes,  who,  after  U>e  death  of  her  husband  Lataa*  murted  liar  9mwL  sM 
Otdipas  (whom  Collins  here  calls  the  "  wretch")  without  knowing  who  h«  wu.  Oa  tlUa  altiy  ^ 
stranded  that  most  sublime  ind  pathetic  trafedy,  the  *'  (Edipus  Tyrannna**  of 
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Hear  drowning  seamen's  cries  in  tempests  broaght? 

Dark  power,  with  shuddering  meek  submitted  ihongfat, 

Be  mine,  to  read  tlie  visions  old, 

Which  thy  awakening  bards  have  told 

And,  lest  thou  meet  my  blasted  view, 

Hold  each  strange  tale  devoutly  true ; 

Ne'er  be  I  found,  by  thee  o'erawed, 

In  that  thrice-hallow'd  eve*  abroad, 

When  ghosts,  as  cottage-maids  beHeve, 

Their  pebbled  beds  permitted  leave, 

And  goblins  haunt  from  fire,  or  fen, 

Or  mine,  or  flood,  the  walks  of  men ! 

O  thou,  whose  spirit  most  possest 
The  sacred  seat  of  Shakspeare's  breast ! 
By  all  that  from  thy  prophet  broke, 
In  thy  divine  emotions  spoke  I 
Hither  again  thy  fury  deal. 
Teach  me  but  once  like  him  to  feel : 
His  cypress  wreath  my  meed  decree. 
And  I,  O  Fear,  will  dwell  with  theel 


ODB   TO   EVENING.' 

If  aught  of  oaten  stop,  or  pastoral  song, 

May  hope,  chaste  Eve,  to  soothe  thy  modest  ear, 

Like  thy  own  solemn  springs. 

Thy  springs,  and  dying  gales ; 

O  nymph  reserved,  while  now  the  bright-hair'd  sun 
Sits  in  yon  western  tent,  whose  cloudy  skirts^ 

With  brede  ethereal  wove, 

O'erhang  his  wavy  bed : 

Now  air  is  hush'd,  save  where  the  weak-«yed  bat, 
With  short  shrill  shriek,  flits  by  on  leathern  wing, 

Or  where  the  beetle  winds 

His  small  but  sullen  horn. 

As  ofi  he  rises,  midst  the  twilight  path, 
Against  the  pilgrim,  borne  in  heedless  buth: 

Now  teach  me,  maid  composed. 

To  breathe  some  soften'd  strain, 

here  anodoa  to  the  old  raperstitloiu  oonneeted  wtth  AH-Ealtow  Even,  or  Ealtow  E'en— ttw 
ssdng  of  October.  — 

mgh  blank  verse  had  been  no  racceMftilly  employed  In  EngUsh  herolo  meerare  by  one  of  the 
ipoeto  that  ever  Ihred,  and  made  the  vehicle  of  the  noblest  poem  that  ever  was  written,  yet 
had  hDtrodnoed  it  into  lyric  poetry  hefbre  Colllne.  That  be  to  most  happy  and  suoceHtal  In 
of  It,  who  can  doubt  after  readlny  this  exqutoite  **  Ode  to  Evenhir,'*  the  Imagery  and  enthap 
iC  which  mast  render  it  dellghtfol  to  every  reader  of  taste  t 

Bns  has  given  but  one  enUre  instance  of  reflecting  the  scenery  of  nature  as  tnm  a  pocHoal 
,  Thto  is  the  Ode  to  Evening.  Almost  aU  else  Is  the  embodiment  of  InteneoL  Bit  this  single 
n  la  perftct  in  its  way.  There  is  not  one  Idle  epithet  or  Ql-chosen  image:— the  novrtty  and 
Mi  of  combination  show  Invention  even  here;  thouf^  nature  is  neither  added  to  nor  helglit* 
"Wt  S§«ftom  Brjfi§m, 
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Whose  numbers,  stealing  through  thy  darkening  Tale^ 
May  not  unseemly  with  its  stillness  suit, 

As,  musing  slow,  I  hall 

Thy  genial  loved  return  1 

For  when  thy  folding-star,  arising,  shows 
His  paly  circlet,  at  his  warning  lamp 

The  fragrant  hours,  and  elTea 

Who  slept  in  buds  the  day, 

And  many  a  nymph  who  wreathes  her  brows  with  sedgs^ 
And  sheds  the  freshening  dew,  and  lovelier  still, 

The  pensive  pleasures  sweet 

Prepare  thy  shadowy  car ; 

Then  let  me  rove  some  wild  and  heathy  scene, 
Or  find  some  ruin  midst  its  dreary  dells, 

Whose  walls  more  awfrd  nod 

By  thy  religious  gleams. 

Or  if  chill  blustering  winds,  or  driving  rain, 
Prevent  my  willing  feet,  be  mine  the  hut. 

That  from  the  mountain's  side. 

Views  wilds,  and  swelling  floods, 

And  handets  brown,  and  dim-discover*d  spires, 
And  hears  their  simple  bell,  and  marlu  o'er  all 

Thy  dewy  fingers  draw 

The  gradual  dusky  veil. 

While  Spring  shall  pour  his  showers,  as  oft  he  wont 
And  bathe  thy  breathing  tresses,  meekest  Eve! 

While  Sununer  loves  to  sport 

Beneath  thy  lingering  light: 

While  sallow  Autumn  fills  thy  lap  with  leavei. 
Or  Winter,  yelling  through  the  troublous  air, 

Afinghts  thy  shrinking  train, 

And  rudely  rends  thy  robes : 

So  long,  regardful  of  thy  quiet  rule. 

Shall  Fancy,  Friendship,  Science,  smiling  Peace, 

Thy  gentlest  influence  own. 

And  love  thy  favorite  name  I 


THB   PASSIONS.      AN  ODE   FOR  MUSIC* 

When  Music,  heavenly  maid,  was  youngs 
While  yet  in  early  Greece  she  sung^ 
The  Passions  ofr,  to  hear  her  shell, 
Throng'd  around  her  magic  cell. 


>  If  tht  nnile  wtaldi  wm  oompoewl  tor  thla  ode  had  equd  merit  wtth  tke  ote  ttatfC  M 
eeen  tbe  moat  excellent  jieribmanoe  of  the  kind  to  which  poetry  *nd  anite  1kv%  la 
united,    other  plecet  of  the  aune  nature  have  derived  their  greateat  repvlaHoB  inm  tha 
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Exulting,  trembling,  ragingi  (hinting^ 
Possest  beyond  the  Muse^s  painting; 
By  turns  they  felt  the  glowing  mind 
Disturbed,  delighted,  raised,  refined. 
Till  once,  'tis  said,  when  all  were  fired, 
Fiird  with  fury,  rapt,  inspired, 
From  the  supporting  myrtles  ronnd 
They  snatch  *d  her  instruments  of  sound; 
And  as  they  oft  had  heard  apart 
Sweet  lessons  of  her  ibrceful  art, 
Each,  for  madness  ruled  tlie  hour, 
Would  prove  his  own  expressive  power. 

First  Fear  his  hand,  its  skill  to  try, 

Amid  the  chords  bewildered  laid, 
And  back  recoird,  he  knew  not  why, 

E'en  at  the  sound  himself  had  made. 

Next  Anger  rush'd,  his  eyes  on  fire. 

In  lightnings  own'd  his  secret  stings, 
In  one  rude  clash  he  struck  the  lyre, 

And  swept  with  hurried  hand  the  stringiL 

With  woful  measures  wan  Despair-* 

Low  sullen  sounds  his  grief  beguiled, 
A  solenm,  strange,  and  mingled  air, 

Twas  sad  by  fits,  by  starts  Hwas  wild. 

But  thou,  O  Hope  with  eyes  so  &ir. 

What  was  thy  delighted  measure  1 
Still  it  whisper'd  promised  pleasure, 

And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  hail  1 
Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong. 

And  from  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  vale, 
She  caird  on  Echo  still  through  all  the  song; 

And  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose, 

A  soft  responsive  voice  was  heard  at  every  close. 
And  Hope  enclianted  smiled,  and  waved  her  golden  hair. 
And  longer  had  she  sung — ^but,  with  a  f^own, 

Revenge  impatient  rose ; 
He  threw  his  blood-stain'd  sword  in  thunder  dowii| 
And  with  a  withering  look, 
The  war-denoimcing  trumpet  took. 
And  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread, 
Were  ne'er  prophetic  sounds  so  fall  of  woe; 

M  miulc  thmt  aooompanled  them,  taaTtnr  In  ttaeniMliriea  Mtle  mofv  BHTlt  tina 
id:  butliitlitowh«T»tl»  whole  wmlaod  powwr  of  poetry  I  jxyrwiton  tiat,  cTen  wtthont  the 
if  ■raelo^  ■trlkee  to  the  heart;  mad  ImMery  of  power  enoogb  to  tnmsport  the  attention  wtthout 
braefnialllanoeofoorrespondingaoanda.  WhattheamiietlMnrobeentheeflbcteortheeenntteill 
m  ptatare  of  Hope  In  thla  ode  to  beantlftol  ahnoat  beyond  hnitatlon.  By  the  nnltad  power*  of 
«ry  and  harmony,  that  dellfhtftil  being  to  eihlbKod  with  aU  the  charme  and  graoea  that  pleaanre 
iney  have  appropriated  to  her.  The  deeertpUons  of  Joy,  Jealonay,  and  Bercnge,  are  ezeeOen^ 
|k  not  eqnauy  ao:  thoae  of  Mdaneholy  and  Cheerftdneea  are  eopartar  to  erery  thing  of  the 
{  and,  npon  the  whole,  there  may  be  TtrymtlelMaid  la  aaeerttng  that  thii  to  the  flneet  ode  In 
iBgllBh  tangnagc.    Bead— Obeerrattont  on  Collins**  Poems  In  ^he  Uth  ^raL  ol  l<k\EM«Br%'twk%. 

44* 
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And  ever  and  anon  he  beat 

The  doubling  drum  with  furious  heat ; 
And  though  sometimes,  each  dreary  pause  between, 

Dejected  Pity  at  his  side 

Her  soul-subduing  voice  applied, 
Yet  still  he  kept  his  wild  unaltered  mien, 
While  each  strain'd  ball  of  sight  seemed  bursting  from  his  head. 

Thy  numbers,  Jealousy,  to  naught  were  fix'd, 

Sad  proof  of  thy  distressful  state. 
Of  differing  themes  the  veering  song  was  mix^d. 

And  now  it  courted  Love,  now  raving  call'd  on  Hate. 

With  eyes  up-raised,  as  one  inspired. 

Pale  Melancholy  sat  retired. 

And  from  her  wild  sequester^  seat, 

In  notes  by  distance  made  more  sweet, 

Pour'd  thxough  the  mellow  horn  her  pensive  soul : 

And  dashing  soft  from  rocks  around. 

Bubbling  runnels  joined  the  sound ; 
Through  glades  and  glooms  the  mingled  measure  stole, 

Or  o*er  some  haunted  streams  with  fond  delay. 
Round  a  holy  calm  difiiising. 
Love  of  peace,  and  lonely  musing, 

In  hollow  murmurs  died  away. 

But,  O,  how  altered  was  its  sprightlier  tone ! 
When  Cheerfulness,  a  nymph  of  healthiest  hue. 

Her  bow  across  her  shoulder  flung. 

Her  buskins  genmi*d  with  morning  dew. 
Blew  an  inspiring  air,  that  dale  and  thicket  nmg^ 
The  hunter's  call  to  Faun  and  Dryad  known : 

The  oak-crown*d  sisters,  and  their  chaste-eyed  queen^ 

Satjrrs  and  sylvan  boys  were  seen, 

Peeping  from  forth  their  alleys  green ; 
Brown  Exercise  rejoiced  to  hear. 
And  Sport  leapt  up,  and  seized  his  beechen  spear. 

Last  came  Joy's  ecstatic  trial ; 

He,  with  viny  crown  advancing. 

First  to  the  lively  pipe  his  hand  addrest. 

But  soon  he  saw  the  brisk-awakening  viol, 

Whose  sweet  entrancing  voice  he  loved  the  best 
They  would  have  thought,  who  heard  the  strain, 
They  saw  in  Tempers  vale  her  native  maids. 
Amidst  the  festal  sounding  shades, 

To  some  unwearied  minstrel  dancing ; 

While,  as  his  flying  fingers  kiss'd  the  strings, 
Love  framed  with  Mirth  a  gay  fantastic  round, 
Loose  were  her  tresses  seen,  her  zone  unbound^ 

And  he,  amidst  his  frolic  play. 

As  if  he  would  the  charming  air  repay, 
Shook  thousand  odors  fktmi  his  deviy  wingai 

O  Music,  sphere-descended  maid. 
Friend  of  pleasure,  wisdom's  aid, 
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Why,  Goddess,  why,  to  us  denied, 
Lay'st  thou  thy  ancient  Ijrre  aside? 
As  in  that  loved  Athenian  bower, 
You  learn'd  in  all-commanding  power, 
Thy  mimic  soul,  O  n3rmph  endeared, 
Can  well  recall  what  then  it  heard. 
Where  is  thy  native  simple  heart, 
Devote  to  virtue,  fancy,  art! 
Arise,  as  in  that  elder  time, 
Warm,  energic,  chaste,  sublime ! 
7*hy  wonders,  in  that  god-like  age. 
Fill  thy  recording  sister's  page— 
lis  said,  and  I  believe  the  tale. 
Thy  humblest  reed  could  more  prevail. 
Had  more  of  strength,  diviner  rage, 
Than  all  which  charms  this  laggard  age 
E'en  all  at  once  together  found 
Cscilia's  mingled  world  of  sound— 
O,  bid  our  vain  endeavors  cease. 
Revive  the  just  designs  of  Greece, 
Return  in  all  thy  simple  state ! 
Confirm  the  tales  her  sons  relate  1 


ODB   TO   THB   BR AVE. 

How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest. 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest ! 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold, 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallow'd  mould, 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod. 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

By  Fairy  hands  thoir  knell  is  rung. 
By  forms  tmseen  their  dirge  is  sung! 
There  Honor  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray. 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay. 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair. 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there  I 


ODB   TO   MERCY.* 

8TR0PHS. 

O  Thou,  who  sitt'st  a  smiling  bride 

By  Valor's  arm'd  and  awful  side, 
Gentlest  of  sky-born  forms,  and  best  adored : 

Who  oft  with  songs,  divine  to  hear, 

Win'st  fl-om  his  fatal  grasp  the  spear, 
And  hid'st  in  wreaths  of  flowers  his  bloodless  sword ! 


m  Ode  to  the  Bntre,  written  In  17M,  and  the  Ode  to  Mercy,  Mem  to  haTC  been  written  oa  tut 
oooMlon,  namely,  the  Scotch  Bebeltton  of  17M,  when  the  yonng  Pretender,  Cbariee  Sdwaitf 
U  after  landing  In  Scotland  and  rooting  the  Sngllah  Ibreee,  waa  utterly  defeated  at  CnUodcQ 
rtbetqnrnt  deirartaUone  of  the  Highlands  hy  the  BngUth  were  dreadAaf  ad  bloody  In  the  blgherf 
•;  and  weU  might  our  gifted  poet  InrolM  the  gentna  of  Mercy. 
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Thou  whc  amidst  the  deathful  field, 

By  godlike  chiefs  alone  beheld. 
Oft  with  thy  bosom  bare  art  found. 
Pleading  for  him  the  youth  who  sinks  to  ground : 

See  Meroy,  see,  with  pure  and  loaded  hands, 

Before  thy  shrine  my  country's  genius  ^nds. 
And  decks  thy  altar  still,  thou^  piercld  with  many  a  wound 

ANTXSTROFHS. 

When  he  whom  e*en  our  joys  provoke. 

The  fiend  of  Nature  join'd  his  yoke, 
And  rushed  in  wrath  to  make  our  isle  his  prey ; 

Thy  form,  from  out  thy  sweet  abode, 

Overtook  him  on  his  blasted  road, 
And  stopped  his  wheels,  and  looked  his  rage  away. 

I  see  recoil  his  sable  steeds. 

That  bore  him  swift  to  savage  deeds, 
Thy  tender  melting  eyes  they  own ; 
O  Maid,  for  all  thy  love  to  Britain  shown. 

Where  Justice  bars  her  iron  tower. 

To  thee  we  build  a  roseate  bower. 
Thou,  thou  shalt  rule  our  queen,  and  share  our  monarch's  throne! 


ON   THE   DEATH   OF   THE   POET  THOMSON.' 

X. 

In  yonder  grave  a  Druid  lies 

Where  slowly  winds  the  stealing  wave  1 
The  year's  best  sweets  shall  duteous  rise, 

To  deck  its  Poet's  sylvan  grave ! 

XI. 

In  3ron  deep  bed  of  whispering  reeds 

His  airy  harp'  shall  now  be  laid, 
Tliat  he,  whose  heart  in  sorrow  bleeds, 

May  love  through  life  the  soothing  shade. 

III. 

Tlien  maids  and  youths  shall  linger  here, 
And,  while  its  sounds  at  distance  swell, 

Sim  11  sadly  seem  in  Pity's  ear 

To  hear  the  woodland  pilgrim's  knell. 

IT. 

Remembrance  oft  shall  haunt  the  shore 

When  Thames  in  summer  wreaths  is  drest, 

And  oft  suspend  the  dashing  oar 
To  bid  his  gentle  spirit  rest  I 


1  This  ode  on  the  Death  of  Thomion  Mema  to  hare  been  written  dnrtnf  an  exennlon  to : 
on  the  Thama.   <"  Collins  had  tklD  to  complain.**  orthatnionnifiilmdodl]r,aiidtlloaei 
whicn  are  the  diatlngntehing  exoeOenctet  of  toch  pleeea  as  bewail  departed  fHeadahlp  or  bettativ  bi 
WRfl  annoat  an  uncquaHod  matter. 

t  The  harp  of  JBolus,  of  whkh  aee  a  JeecrlpUon  tn  Thomton*t  Caatle  of  Indoleae*. 
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T. 

And  oft  as  Ease  and  Health  retire 

To  breezy  lawn,  or  forest  deep, 
The  friend  shall  view  yon  whitening  spire,i 

And  'mid  the  varied  landscape  weep. 

Ti. 

But  thou,  who  own^st  that  earthly  bed, 

Ahl  what  will  every  dirge  avail  f 
Or  tears,  which  Love  and  Pity  shed 

That  mourn  beneath  the  gliding  sail ! 

TII. 

Yet  lives  there  one,  whose  heedless  eye 

Shall  scorn  thy  pale  shrine  glimmering  nearf 

With  him,  sweet  bard,  may  Fancy  die, 
And  Joy  desert  the  blooming  year. 

Till. 

But  thou,  lorn  stream,  whose  sullen  tide 

No  sedge-crown'd  sisters  now  attend. 
Now  waft  me  from  the  green  hill's  side 

Whose  cold  turf  hides  the  buried  friend! 

XX. 

And  see,  the  fairy  valleys  fiide, 

Dun  Night  has  veiled  the  solemn  view ! 
Yet  once  again,  dear  parted  shade. 

Meek  nature's  child,  again  adieu  1 


The  genial  meads'  assigned  to  bless 
Thy  life,  shall  mourn  thy  early  doom  1 

Their  hinds  and  shepherd  girls  shall  dress 
With  simple  hands  thy  rural  tomb. 

zi. 

Long,  long,  thy  stone  and  pointed  clay 
Shall  melt  die  musing  Briton's  eyes ; 

O I  vales,  and  wild  woods,  shall  he  say ; 
Jn  yonder  grave  your  Druid  liesl 


SAMUEL  RICHARDSON.     1689—1761. 

Saxvil  RicHAKDSOir,  who  may  be  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  modem 
English  novel,  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter  in  Derbyshire,  and  was  bom  in 
1689.  From  the  limited  means  of  his  father,  he  was  restricted  to  a  oommon- 
•obool  educadon,  which  is  very  apparent  in  Uie  structure  of  his  composition. 
He  early  exhibited,  however,  the  most  decisive  marks  of  genius,  and  was  re* 

I  ThooMia  WM  buried  In  Blchmond  ehnrch. 

8  Thoawon  rnrided  In  Um  ndgtaborhood  of  Bkhmond  wiMUaM\Nl«t«\Aa 
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markably  partial  to  letter-writing,  and  to  the  company  of  his  young  femals 
fiiends,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  constant  correspondence,  and  even 
ventured,  though  only  in  his  eleventh  year,  to  become  tlieir  occasional  monitpr 
and  adviser.  « As  a  bashful  and  not  forward  boy,"  he  relates,  « I  was  ao 
early  favorite  with  all  the  young  women  of  taste  and  reading  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Haifa  dozen  of  them,  when  met  to  work  with  their  needles,  used, 
when  they  got  a  book  they  liked,  and  tliought  I  should,  to  borrow  me  to  read 
to  them ;  their  motliers  sometimes  with  them ;  and  both  mothers  and  daugh* 
ters  used  to  be  pleased  with  the  observations  they  put  me  upon  making.*'  In 
this  exercise,  doubtless,  we  may  see  the  germ  of  the  future  novelist 

At  tlie  age  of  sixteen  he  was  put  to  the  printer^s  trade,  which  he  chose  be* 
cause  it  would  give  him  an  opportunity  for  reading.  At  the  termination  of 
his  apprenticeship,  he  became  a  compositor  and  corrector  of  the  press,  and 
continued  in  this  office  for  nearly  six  years,  when  he  entered  into  business  fiv 
himself.  By  his  industry,  punctuality,  and  integrity,  he  became  more  and 
more  known,  and  his  business  rapidly  increased ;  so  that  in  a  few  years  he 
obtained  the  lucrative  situation  of  printer  to  the  House  of  Commons.  He  did 
not,  however,  neglect  to  use  his  pen,  and  frequently  composed  prefaces  and 
dedications  for  the  booksellers.  He  also  published  a  volume  of  « Familiar 
Letters,"  which  might  serve  as  models  for  persons  of  limited  education. 

In  1740  he  published  his  first  novel,  "Pamela,"  which  immediately  at- 
tracted an  extraordinary  degree  of  attention.  **It  requires  a  reader,"  says  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  <*  to  be  in  some  degree  acquainted  with  the  huge  folios  of  in- 
anity over  which  our  ancestors  yawned  themselves  to  sleep,  ere  he  can  esti- 
mate the  delight  they  must  have  experienced  from  this  imexi>ected  return  to 
truth  and  nature."  Truly  original  in  its  plan,  it  united  the  interest  arising 
from  well-combined  incident  with  the  moral  purposes  of  a  sermon.  Pbp0 
praised  it  as  likely  to  do  more  good  than  twenty  volumes  of  sermons ;  and 
Dr.  Sherlock  recommended  it  from  the  pulpit 

In  1749  appeared  Richardson's  second  and  greatest  work,  *tThe  Histoiy 
of  Clarissa  Harlowe,"  which  raised  his  reputation  at  once,  as  a  master  of 
fictitious  narrative,  to  the  highest  point  Dr.  Drake  calls  it  **  perhaps  the  most 
pathetic  tale  ever  published."  Tlie  admiration  it  excited  was  not  confined  to 
his  own  country.  It  was  honored  witli  two  versions  in  French,  and  Rousscsn 
declared  that  nothing  ever  equal,  or  approaching  to  it,  had  been  produced  in 
any  country. 

As,  in  Uie  character  of  Clarissa,  Richardson  had  presented  a  picture  d 
female  virtue  and  honor  nearly  perfect,  so  in  1758,  in  the  *  History  of  Sir 
Charles  Grandison,"  he  designed  to  give  a  character  which  should  combine 
the  elegance  of  the  gentleman  witli  tlie  faith  and  virtues  of  the  Christiaii. 
"This,  though  not  indeed  so  patlictio  as  his  former  work,  discovers  more 
knowledge  of  life  and  manners,  and  is  perfectly  free  from  that  indelicacy 
and  high  coloring  which  occasionally  render  tlie  scenery  of  Clarissa  dange^ 
ous  to  young  minds.** ' 

In  1 754  he  was  elected  to  the  post  of  master  to  the  Stationers'  Company,  a 
situation  as  lucrative  as  it  was  honorable.  For  some  years  previous  to  bii 
death  he  had  suffered  much  from  nervous  attacks,  which  at  length  terminated 
m  an  apoplectic  stroke,  which  proved  fatal  on  the  4th  of  July,  1761. 

No  character  could  be  freer  from  vice  of  every  sort,  or  more  perfectly  int- 
proachable,  than  Richardson.  In  all  the  duties  of  morality  and  piety  he  wv 
the  most  regular  and  exemplary  of  men.    As  a  writer,  he  possessed  arigiiiBl 
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genius^  and  an  unlimitod  command  over  the  tender  passions ;  yet,  owing  (o 
the  prolixity  of  his  productions  ^nd  the  poverty  of  his  style^  his  works  are 
ocntinuaUy  decreasing  in  popularity.  How  few  now  read  **  Clarissa,''  or 
«  Sir  Charles  Grandison !"  How  important,  then,  is  style  to  the  preservation 
ef  literary  labor  I 

In  1755  was  published  a  curious  volume  with  the  following  title  >—^  A 
Colleotion  of  the  Moral  and  Instructive  Sentimeints,  Maxims,  Cautions,  and 
ReflectiQiifl^  contained  in  the  Histories  of  Pamela,  Clarissa,  wad  Sir  Charles 
Grand iiwn."    From  it  we  make  the  following  extracts  :— 


MORAL  SENTIMENTS. 

Bbnefigsncb.  The  power  of  doing  good  to  worthy  objects, 
is  the  only  enviable  circumstance  in  the  lives  of  people  d"  fortune. 

What  joy  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  wealthy  to  give  themselves, 
whenever  they  please,  by  comforting  those  who  struggle  with 
undeserved  distress. 

Nothing  in  human  nature  is  so  Grod-like  as  the  disposition  to  do 
good  to  our  fellow-creatures. 

Such  is  the  blessing  of  a  benevolent  heart,  that,  let  the  world 
frown  as  it  will,  it  cannot  possibly  bereave  it  of  all  happiness ; 
since  it  can  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  others. 

Calvmnt,  Censure.  No  one  is  exempt  from  calumny.  Words 
said,  the  occasion  of  saying  them  not  known,  however  justly  re- 
ported, may  bear  a  very  difierent  construction  fVom  what  thcj 
would  have  done  had  the  occasion  been  told. 

Were  evil  actions  to  pass  uncensured,  good  ones  would  lose 
their  reward ;  and  vice,  by  being  put  on  a  foot  with  virtue  in  this 
life,  would  meet  with  general  countenance. 

A  good  person  will  rather  choose  to  be  censured  for  doing  his 
duty  than  (ox  a  defect  in  it. 

Children.  There  is  such  a  natural  connection  and  progression 
between  the  infantile  and  more  adult  state  of  children's  minds, 
that  those  who  would  know  how  to  account  for  their  inclinations, 
should  not  be  wholly  inattentive  to  them  in  the  former  state. 

At  two  or  three  years  old,  or  before  the  buds  of  children's 
minds  will  begin  to  open,  a  watchful  parent  will  then  be  em« 
ployed,  like  a  skilful  gardener,  in  defending  the  flower  from 
blights,  and  assisting  it  through  its  several  stages  to  perfection. 

Education.  Tutors  should  treat  their  pupils,  with  regard  to 
such  of  their  fauky  habits  as  cannot  easily  be  eradicated,  as  pru- 
dent physicians  do  their  patienta  in  chronical  cases ;  rather  with 
gentle  palliatives  than  harsh  extirpatives ;  which,  by  means  of 
the  resistance  given  to  them  by  the  habit,  may  create  such  fer- 
ments as  may  utterly  defeat  their  intention. 

Neither  a  learned  nor  a  fine  education  \ft  tA  aiv^  v>'Ot«\  -rsNw^ 
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than  as  it  tends  to  improve  the  morals  of  men,  and  to  make  them 
wise  and  good.* 

A  generous  mind  will  choose  to  win  youth  to  its  duty  by  mild- 
ness and  good  usage,  rather  than  by  severity. 

The  Aunighty,  by  rewards  and  punishments,  makes  it  oar  in- 
terest, as  well  as  our  duty,  to  obey  Him ;  and  can  we  propose  to 
ourselves,  for  the  government  of  our  children,  a  better  example  f 

Friendship.  The  more  durable  ties  of  friendship  are  those 
which  result  from  a  union  of  minds  formed  upon  religious  prin- 
ciples. 

An  open  and  generous  heart  will  not  permit  a  cloud  to  hang 
long  upon  the  brow  of  a  friend,  without  inquiring  into  the  reason 
of  It,  in  hopes  to  be  able  to  dispel  it. 

Freely  to  give  reproof,  and  thankfully  to  receive  it,  is  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  true  friendship. 

One  day,  profligate  men  will  be  convinced  that  what  they  call 
friendship  is  chan  and  stubble,  and  that  nothing  is  worthy  of  that 
sacred  name  that  has  not  virtue  for  its  base. 

General  Observations.  The  man  or  woman  who  will  obsti- 
nately vindicate  a  faulty  step  in  another,  seems  to  indicate  that,  in 
like  circumstances,  he  or  she  would  have  been  guilty  of  the  same 
fauh. 

All  our  pursuits,  from  childhood  to  manhood,  are  only  trifles  ot 
difl^erent  sorts  and  sizes,  proportioned  to  our  years  and  views. 

We  must  not  expect  that  our  roses  will  grow  without  thorns ; 
but  then  they  are  useful  and  instructive  thorns,  which,  by  prick- 
ing the  fingers  of  the  too  hasty  plucker,  teach  future  caution. 

l^HE  QooD  Man.  A  good  man  hves  to  his  own  heart*  He 
thinks  it  not  good  manners  to  slight  the  world's  opinion ;  though 
he  will  regard  it  only  in  the  second  place. 

A  good  man  will  look  upon  every  accession  of  power  to  do 
good  as  a  new  trial  to  the  integrity  oi  his  heart. 

A  good  man,  though  he  will  value  his  own  countrymen,  yet 
will  think  as  highly  of  the  worthy  men  of  every  nation  under  the 
sun. 

A  good  man  is  a  prince  of  the  Almighty's  creation* 

A  good  man  will  not  engage  even  in  a  national  cause,  without 
examming  the  justice  of  it. 

How  much  more  glorious  a  character  is  that  of  the  friend  of 
mankind,  than  that  of  the  conqueror  of  nations  ? 


1  ■  Ana  tnrely  hnppfnesi,  dutx,  fhith,  trath,  and  final  liteMedneai,  are  matten  of  daapar  sad  < 
ln^emt  tor  an  men,  than  drclea  to  the  geometrician,  or  the  eharaotera  of  planta  to  tlite 
the  affinttlee  and  combining:  principle  of  the  elemcnta  of  bodlee  to  the  chetnlat,  or  crta  tbui  thi 
naechanlsm  (feamil  and  wonderful  though  It  be)  of  the  periihable  Tabernacle  of  tb*  8oal  cam  fee  H 
tbs  uatjomiit.**-  CoierUff 
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The  heart  of  a  worthy  man  is  ever  on  his  lips ;  he  will  be 
pained  when  he  cannot  speak  all  that  is  in  it. 

An  impartial  spirit  will  admire  goodness  or  greatness  wherever 
he  meets  it,  and  whether  it  makes  for  or  against  him. 

Thb  Good  Woman.  A  good  woman  is  one  of  the  greatest 
glories  of  the  creation. 

How  do  the  duties  of  a  good  wife,  a  good  mother,  and  a  worthy 
matron,  well  performed,  dignify  a  woman  ! 

A  good  woman  reflects  honor  on  all  those  who  had  any  hand  in 
her  education,  and  on  the  company  she  has  kept. 

A  woman  of  virtue  and  of  good  understanding,  skilled  in,  and 
delighting  to  perform  the  duties  of  domestic  life,  needs  not  fortune 
to  recommend  her  to  the  choice  of  the  greatest  and  richest  man, 
who  wishes  his  own  happiness. 

Youth.  It  is  a  great  virtue  in  good-natured  youth  to  be  able 
to  say  NO. 

Those  who  respect  age  deserve  to  hve  to  be  old,  and  to  be  re- 
spected themselves. 

Young  people  set  out  with  false  notions  of  happiness ;  with 
gay,  fairy-land  imaginations. 

It  is  a  most  improving  exercise,  as  well  with  regard  to  style  as 
to  morals,  to  accustom  ourselves  early  to  write  down  every  thing 
of  moment  that  befalls  us. 

There  is  a  docile  season,  a  learning-time  in  youth,  which,  suf- 
fered to  elapse,  and  no  foundation  laid,  seldom  returns. 

Young  folks  are  sometimes  very  cunning  in  findihg  out  con- 
trivances to  cheat  themselves. 


THOMAS  SHERLOCK.     1678—1761. 

Tbis  learned  prelate  of  the  Church  of  England  was  born  in  London,  1678. 
He  was  educated  at  Catherine  Hail,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  master, 
Hnd  in  1714  was  vice-chancellor  of  tlie  University.  In  the  controversies 
which  arose  at  that  period  respecting  the  proofs  of  the  divine  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity, Sherlock  distinguished  himself,  particularly  in  his  ^^Use  and  Intent  of 
Prophecy,"  and  his  "Trial  of  tlie  Witnesses  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus."  In 
1728  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Bangor,  in  1734  was  translated  to  Salisbury,  and 
in  1748  to  London.  In  1755  and^l750  he  revised  and  corrected  a  large  body 
of  his  sermons,  which  were  published  in  four  volumes.  He  died  in  17CI,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-three. 

Sherlock's  sermons  are  among  the  best  specimens  of  English  pulpit  elo- 
-juence  extant.  His  style,  though  possessing  but  little  ornament,  is  rlear  and 
vigorous,  and  a  few  passages  may  be  selected  from  his  writingSi  sucn  M  the 
comparison  between  Christ  and  Mahomet,  that  are  truly  wibiimi*. 

2  L  45 
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DIFFERENT   ENDS   OF    RELIGION   AND    INFIDELITT. 

Should  the  punishments  of  another  life  be  what  we  haye  but  too 
much  reason  to  fear  they  will  be,  what  words  can  then  express  the 
folly  of  sin  ?  Short  are  our  days  in  this  world,  and  soon  they  shall 
expire :  and  should  religion  at  last  prove  a  mere  deceit,  we  know 
the  worst  of  it ;  it  is  an  error  for  which  we  cannot  sufier  after 
death :  nor  will  the  infidels  there  have  the  pleasure  to  reproach 
us  with  our  mistake ;  they  and  we,  in  equal  rest,  shall  sleep  tbe 
sleep  of  death.  But  should  our  hopes,  and  their  fears,  prove  true; 
should  they  be  so  unhappy  as  not  to  die  for  ever — which  misera- 
ble hope  is  the  only  comfort  that  infidelity  afi^ords — what  pains  and 
torments  must  they  then  undergo  ?  Could  I  represent  to  you  the 
iifilerent  states  of  good  and  bad  men :  could  I  give  you  the  pros* 
pect  which  the  blessed  martyr  Stephen  had,  and  show  you  th« 
blessed  Jesus  at  the  right  hand  of  Grod  surrounded  with  angels, 
and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect ;  could  I  open  your  ears 
to  hear  the  never-ceasing  hymns  of  praise  which  the  blessed  above 
sing  to  him  that  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come;  to  the  Lamb  that 
was  slain,  but  liveth  for  ever;  could  I  lead  you  through  the  un- 
bounded regions  of  eternal  day,  and  show  you  the  mutual  and 
ever-blooming  joys  of  saints  who  are  at  rest  from  their  labor,  and 
live  for  ever  in  the  presence  of  God ;  or,  could  I  change  the  scene, 
and  unbar  the  iron  gates  of  hell,  and  carry  you,  tnroagh  boM 
darkness,  to  the  fire  that  never  goes  out,  and  to  the  worm  that 
never  dies;  could  I  show  you  the  apostate  angels  fast  bound  in 
eternal  chains,  or  the  souls  of  wicked  men  overwhelmed  with  tor- 
ment and  despair ;  could  I  open  your  ears  to  hear  the  deep  itself 
groan  with  the  continual  cries  of  miser}'^-cries  which  can  never 
reach  the  throne  of  mercy»  but  return  in  sad  echoes,  and  add  even 
to  the  very  horrors  of  hell ;  could  I  thus  set  before  you  the  differ- 
ent ends  of  religion  and  infidelity,  you  would  want  no  other  proof 
to  convince  you  that  nothing  can  recom[)ense  the  hazard  men  run 
of  being  for  ever  miserable  through  unbelief.  But,  though  nei- 
ther the  tongues  of  men  nor  of  ancels  can  express  the  joys  of 
heaven,  or  describe  the  pains  of  hell ;  yet,  if  there  be  any  truth 
in  religion,  these  things  arc  certain  and  near  at  hand. 

THE    INFORMATION   THE    GOSPEL   GIVES,   HOST    DESIRABLE. 

The  Christian  revelation  has  such  pretences,  at  least,  as  may 
make  it  worthy  of  a  particular  consideration.  It  pretends  to  come 
from  heaven ;  to  have  been  delivered  by  the  Son  of  God;  to  have 
been  confirmed  by  undeniable  miracles  and  prophecies ;  to  have 
been  ratified  by  the  blood  of  Chri.st  uiul  his  apostles,  who  died  in 
asserting  its  truth :  it  can  show,  likewise,  an  innuiuenible  com* 
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pany  of  martyrs  and  confessors ;  its  doctrines  are  pure  and  holy , 
its  precepts  just  arid  righteous ;  its  worship  is  a  reasonahle  ser- 
vice, refined  from  the  errors  of  idolatry  and  superstition,  and  spi- 
ritual, like  the  God  who  is  the  ohject  of  it :  it  offers  the  aid  and 
the  assistance  of  heaven  to  the  weakness  of  nature,  which  makes 
the  religion  of  the  Gospel  to  he  as  practicahle  as  it  is  reasonable : 
it  promises  infinite  rewards  to  obedience,  and  threatens  eternal 
punishment  to  obstinate  offenders,  which  makes  it  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  us  soberly  to  consider  it,  since  every  one  who  re- 
jects it  stakes  his  own  soul  against  the  truth  of  it.  Look  into  the 
Gospel ;  there  you  will  find  every  reasonable  hope  of  nature,  nay, 
erery  reasonable  suspicion  of  nature  cleared  up  and  confirmed, 
every  difficulty  answered  and  removed.  Do  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  world  lead  you  to  suspect  that  God  could  never  be 
the  author  of  such  corrupt  and  wretched  creatures  as  men  now 
are  ?  Your  suspicions  are  just  and  well  founded.  <*  God  made 
man  upright ;"  but  through  the  temptation  of  the  devil,  sin  en- 
tered, and  death  and  destruction  followed  afler. 

Do  you  suspect,  from  the  success  of  virtue  and  vice  in  this 
world,  that  the  providence  of  Grod  does  not  interpose  to  protect  the 
nghtcous  from  violence,  or  to  punish  the  wicked  ?  The  suspicion 
is  not  without  ground.  God  leaves  his  best  servants  here  to  be 
tried  oftentimes  with  affliction  and  sorrow,  and  permits  the  wicked 
to  flourish  and  abound.  The  call  of  the  Gkxspei  is  not  to  honor 
and  riches  here,  but  to  take  up  our  cross  and  follow  Christ. 

Do  you  judge  from  comparing  the  present  state  of  the  world 
with  the  natural  notion  you  have  of  God,  and  of  his  justice  and 
goodness,  that  there  must  needs  be  another  state  in  which  justice 
shall  take  place  ?  You  reason  right,  and  the  Gospel  confirms  the 
judgment.  God  has  appointed  a  day  to  judge  the  world  in  right- 
eousness :  then  those  who  mourn  shall  rejoice,  those  who  weep 
shall  laugh,  and  the  persecuted  and  afflicted  servants  of  God  shall 
be  heirs  of  his  kingdom. 

Have  you  sometimes  misgivings  of  mind  ?  Are  you  tempted 
to  mistrust  this  judgment  when  you  see  the  difficulties  which 
Hurround  it  on  everj''  side ;  some  which  afR^ct  the  soul  in  its  sepa- 
rate state,  some  which  affect  the  body  in  its  state  of  corruption 
and  dissolution  ?  Look  to  the  Gospel :  there  \hese  difficulties  are 
accounted  for ;  and  you  need  no  longer  puzzle  yourself  with  dark 
questions  concerning  the  state,  condition,  and  nature  of  separate 
spirits,  or  concerning  the  body,  however  to  appearance  lest  or 
destroyed ;  for  the  body  and  soul  shall  once  more  meet  to  part  no 
more,  but  to  be  happy  for  ever.  In  this  case  the  learned  cannot 
doubt,  and  the  ignorant  may  be  sure  that  'tis  the  man,  the  very 
man  himself,  who  shall  rise  again  ;  for  a  union  of  the  same  sou 
and  body  is  as  certainly  the  restoration  of  the  mau^  as  vVve  A\n\\- 
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\ng  them  was  the  destruction.  Would  you  know  who  it  is  tbit 
gives  this  assurance  ?  It  is  one  who  is  able  to  make  good  his 
word  :  one  who  loved  you  so  well  as  to  die  for  you ;  yet  one  too 
great  to  be  held  a  prisoner  in  the  grave.  No;  He  rose  with 
triumph  and  glory,  the  first-born  from  the  dead,  and  wiU,  in  h'ke 
manner,  call  from  the  dust  of  the  earth  all  those  who  put  their 
trust  and  confidence  in  Him. 


CHRIST   AND    MOHAMMED    CONTRASTED. 

Go  to  your  Natural  Religion  :  lay  before  her  Mohammed  end  his 
disciples  arrayed  in  armor  and  in  blood,  riding  in  triumph  over 
the  spoils  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  fell  by  his  vic^ 
torious  sword :  show  her  the  cities  which  he  set  in  flames,  the 
countries  which  he  ravaged  and  destroyed,  and  the  miserable  dis- 
tress of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  When  she  has  viewed 
him  in  this  scene,  carry  her  into  his  retirements :  show  her  the 
prophet's  chamber,  his  concubines  and  wives ;  let  her  see  his 
adultery,  and  hear  him  allege  revelation  and  his  divine  conunis' 
sion  to  justify  his  lust  and  his  oppression.  When  she  is  tired 
of  this  prospect,  then  show  her  the  blessed  Jesus,  liumble  and 
meek,  doing  good  to  all  the  sons  of  men,  patiently  instructing  both 
the  ignorant  and  the  perverse  :  let  her  see  him  in  his  most  retired 
privacies  :  let  her  follow  him  to  the  mount,  and  hear  his  devotions 
and  supplications  to  God  :  carry  her  to  his  table  to  view  his  poor 
fare,  and  hear  his  heavenly  discourse:  let  her  see  him  injured, 
but  not  provoked  :  let  her  attend  him  to  the  tribunal,  and  consider 
the  patience  with  which  he  endured  the  scoffs  and  reproaches  of 
his  enemies :  lead  her  to  the  cross,  and  let  her  view  him  in  the 
agony  of  death,  and  hear  his  last  prayer  for  his  persecutors: 
**  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do !"  When 
Natural  Religion  has  viewed  both,  ask,  JVhich  is  the  prophet  of 
God  ?  But  her  answer  we  have  already  had,  when  she  saw  part 
of  this  scene  through  the  eyes  of  the  centurion  who  attended  ai 
the  cross :  by  him  she  said,  "  Truly,  this  was  the  Son  of  God." 


LADY  MARY  WORTLEY  MONTAGU.  1  COO— 1 702. 

Thib  lady,  the  daii^hter  of  P2vclyn,  Eail  of  KiDgston,  was  born  at  her 
falber's  seat  at  Thorfsby,  in  Nottinghainsliiro,  about  tlie  year  1690.  Display- 
ing great  attractions  of  per«)n  as  well  as  sprightliness  of  mind  from  bcr  earli- 
est years,  she  was  the  pritle  of  licr  father,  who  took  every  pains  with  "ncr 
education,  and  had  her  instructed  by  tlic  same  masters  as  her  brother  in  tbe 
'Jreek,  Latin,  and  French  languages.  In  1712  she  was  married  to  E«lwaid 
VKortley  Montngii,  TSaq.,  «Li\d  w»t\  after  tliis,  resided  princi])ally  in  LondtA 
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where  her  wit,  and  Ic&ining,  and  beauty,  ncqniir.fl  hc*r  a  hrillinnt  reputation 
Her  husljand  had  lonf?  been  on  intimate  terms  with  Addison,  Pope,  and  other 
eminent  literary  men  of  tlie  day,  and  in  that  society  she  moved  witli  the  same 
lostro  as  in  the  circles  of  rank  and  fashion.  In  1716,  her  husband  was  ap- 
pointed  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  and  she  accompanied  him  to  Constantinople. 
During  her  residence  here  she  addressed  to  her  sister,  to  Mr.  Pope,  and  other 
friends,  the  celebrated  Letters  upon  which  her  fame  principally  rests.  In 
1718,  her  husband  being  recalled  from  his  embassy,  she  returned  to  England, 
and,  by  the  advice  of  Pope,  settled  at  Twickenham.  The  warm  friendship 
betw^een  these  geniuses  did  not,  however,  very  long  continue;  a  coolness  and 
finally  an  open  quarrel  ensued.  The  cause  of  it  is  involved  in  considerable 
mystery,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  vanity  and  irritability  of  the  poet  were 
quite  as  much  to  blame  as  the  levity  and  heartlessness  of  the  lady. 

Lady  Mary's  visit  to  Turkey,  besides  producing  the  Letters,  is  famous  for 
having  been  followed  by  the  introduction  into  England,  through  her  means, 
of  the  practice  of  tlie  innoculation  for  the  small-pox.  Observing  tliis  practice 
among  the  villages  in  Turkey,  and  seeing  its  good  eflects,  she  applied  it  to 
her  own  son,  then  about  three  years  old,  and  by  great  exertions  established 
the  practice  of  innoculation  in  England.  She  resided  in  England  for  twenty 
years  af\er  her  return  from  Constantinople,  during  which  time  she  published 
a  considerable  quantity  of  verse,  for  it  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  poetry. 
It  is  enough  to  say  of  it,  that,  from  its  indelicate  character,  it  has  been  exchided 
from  the  modern  editions  of  her  works.  For  reasons,  tlie  nature  of  which  is 
not  well  known,  she  led  England  in  1739  without  her  husband,  and  resided 
tz306t  of  the  time,  for  twenty-two  years,  in  Italy.  She  was  prevailed  upon,  by 
the  solicitations  of  her  daughter,  to  return  to  England  in  1761;  but  she  did 
not  survive  her  return  to  her  native  country  a  year,  dying  of  a  cancer  in  the 
bieast,  August  21,  1762. 

Lady  Montagu  owes  her  reputation  chiefly  to  her  Letters  from  Constanti- 
nople. The  picture  of  Eastern  life  and  manners  given  in  tliem,  is  in  general 
as  correct  as  it  is  clear,  lively,  and  striking;  and  tliey  abound  not  only  in  wit 
and  humor,  but  in  a  depth  and  sagacity  of  remark  conveyed  in  a  style  at  once 
flowing  and  forcible,  such  as  has  rarely  proceeded  from  a  female  pen.  But 
these  literary  qualities  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  want  of  that 
delicacy,  that  refinement  of  feeling,  and  tliose  pure  moral  sentiments,  without 
which  the  female  character  is  any  thing  but  an  object  of  admiration.  "Her 
desire  to  convey  scandal,  or  to  paint  graphically,  leads  her  into  offensive  de- 
tails, which  the  more  decorous  taste  of  the  present  age  can  hardly  tolerate. 
She  described  what  she  saw  and  heard  without  being  scrupulous;  and  her 
strong  masculine  understanding,  and  carelessness  as  to  refinement  in  habits 
or  expressions,  render  her  sometimes  apparently  unamiablc  as  well  as  unfeel- 
ing.'* Still  her  letters  are  mwlels  of  epistolary  style,  \nd  from  them,  as  such, 
we  present  a  few  extracts  that  are  unexceptionable. 

EASTERN    MANNERS   AND    LANGUAGE. 

AoaiAzroPLs,  Jjtril  1,  O.  S.,  1717 
To  Mr.  Popk. 

*  *  I  no  longer  look  upon  Theocritus  as  a  romantic  writci  , 
lie  has  only  given  a  plain  image  of  the  way  of  life  amongst  the 
peasants  of  his  country,  who,  before  oppression  had  reduced  them 
to  want,  were,  I  suppose,  all  employed  as  ihe  beVVet  ^Q\\.  o^  ^«>xv 
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are  now.  I  don't  doubt,  had  he  been  bo/n  a  Briton,  but  his  Idyl- 
Hums  had  been  filled  with  descriptions  of  thrashing  and  churning, 
both  which  are  unknown  here,  tne  corn  being  all  trodden  out  by 
oxen  ;  the  butter  (I  speak  it  with  sorrow^  unheard  of. 

I  read  over  your  Homer  here  with  an  infinite  pleasure,  and  find 
several  little  passages  explained  that  I  did  not  before  entirely  com- 
prehend the  beauty  of;  many  of  the  customs,  and  much  of  the 
dress  then  in  fashion,  being  yet  retained.  I  dcn't  wonder  to  find 
more  remains  here  of  an  age  so  distant,  than  is  to  be  found  in  anv 
other  country ;  the  Turks  not  taking  that  pains  to  introduce  then 
own  manners,  as  has  been  generally  practised  by  other  natioDS, 
that  imagine  themselves  more  polite.  It  would  be  too  tedious  to 
you  to  point  out  all  the  passages  that  relate  to  present  customs. 
But  I  can  assure  you  that  the  princesses  and  great  ladies  pass 
their  time  at  their  Itwms,  embroidering  veils  and  robes,  surrounded 
by  their  maids,  which  are  always  very  numerous,  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  find  Andromache  and  Helen  described.  The  de- 
scription of  the  belt  of  Menelaus  exactly  resembles  those  that  arc 
now  worn  by  the  great  men,  fastened  before  with  broad  golden 
clasps,  and  embroidered  round  with  rich  work.  The  snowy  veil 
that  Helen  throws  over  her  face  is  still  fashionable ;  and  I  never 
see  half-a-dozen  of  old  bashaws  (as  I  do  very  often)  with  their 
reverend  beards,  silting  basking  in  the  sun,  but  I  recollect  good 
king  Priam  and  his  counsellors.  Their  manner  of  dancing  is 
certainly  the  same  that  Diana  is  aun^  to  have  danced  on  the 
banks  of  Eurotas.  The  great  lady  still  leads  the  dance,  and  is 
followed  by  a  troop  of  young  girls,  who  imitate  her  steps,  and,  if 
she  sings,  make  up  the  chorus.  The  tunes  are  extremely  gay 
and  Hvely,  yet  with  something  in  them  wonderfully  soft.  The 
steps  are  varied  according  to  the  pleasure  of  her  that  leads  the 
dance,  but  always  in  exact  time,  and  infinitely  more  agreeable 
than  any  of  our  dances,  at  least  in  my  opinion.  I  sometimes 
make  one  in  the  train,  but  am  not  skilful  enough  to  lead ;  these 
are  the  Grecian  dances,  the  Turkish  being  very  difltrent. 

I  should  have  told  you,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  eastern  man- 
ners give  a  great  light  into  many  Scripture  jmssages  that  appear 
odd  to  us,  their  phrases  being  commonly  what  we  should  call 
Scripture  language.  The  vulgar  Turk  is  very  different  from 
what  is  spoken  at  court,  or  amongst  the  people  of  figure,  who  al- 
ways mix  so  much  Arabic  and  Persian  in  their  discourse,  that  it 
may  very  well  be  called  another  language.  And  *tis  as  ridicu- 
lous to  make  use  of  the  expressions  commonly  used,  in  speaking 
to  a  great  man  or  lady,  as  it  would  be  to  speak  broad  Yorkshire 
or  Somersetshire  in  the  drawing-room.  Besides  this  distinction! 
they  have  what  they  call  the  sMime,  that  is,  a  style  proper  ftf 
I»oetry,  and  which  is  the  exact  Scripture  style. 
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FRANCE    IN  1718. 

Paeis,  October  10,  O.  S^  1718. 
To  Labt  Rtch. 

*  *  The  air  of  Paris  has  already  had  a  good  effect  upon  me  ; 
for  I  was  never  in  belter  health,  though  I  have  been  extremely  ill 
al)  the  road  from  Lyons  to  this  place.  You  may  judge  how  agree- 
able the  journey  has  been  to  me,  which  did  not  want  that  addition 
to  iftake  me  dislike  it.  I  think  nothing  so  terrible  as  objects  of 
misery,  except  one  had  the  Godlike  attribute  of  being  capable  to 
redress  them ;  and  all  the  country  villages  of  France  show  nothing 
else.  While  the  post-horses  are  changed,  the  whole  town  comes 
out  to  beg,  with  such  miserable  starved  faces,  and  thin  tattered 
clothes,  they  need  no  other  eloquence  to  persuade  one  of  the 
wretchedness  of  their  condition.  This  is  all  the  French  magnifi- 
cence till  you  come  to  Fontainbleau,  where  you  are  showed  one 
thousand  Kve  hundred  rooms  in  the  king's  hunting  palace.  The 
apartments  of  the  royal  family  are  very  large,  and  richly  gilt; 
but  I  saw  nothing  in  the  architecture  or  painting  worth  remem- 
bering. 

I  have  seen  all  the  beauties,  and  such  nauseous  creatures !  so  fan- 
tastically absurd  in  their  dress  !  so  monstrously  unnatural  in  their 
paints !  their  hair  cut  short,  and  curled  round  their  faces,  and  so 
loaded  with  powder,  that  it  makes  it  look  like  white  wool !  and  on 
their  cheeks  to  their  chins,  unmercifully  laid  on  a  shining  red 
japan,  that  glistens  in  a  most  flaming  manner,  so  that  they  seem 
to  have  no  resemblance  to  human  faces.  I  am  apt  to  believe  that 
they  took  the  first  hint  of  their  dress  from  a  fair  sheep  newly  rud- 
dled. 'Tis  with  pleasure  I  recollect  my  dear  pretty  country- 
women :  and  if  I  was  writing  to  anybody  else,  I  should  say  that 
these  grotesque  daubers  give  me  a  still  higher  esteem  of  the  natu- 
ral charms  of  dear  Lady  Rich's  auburn  hair,  and  the  lively  colors 
of  her  unsullied  complexion. 

FEMALE    EDUCATION. 

LouTERE,  January  28,  N.  S.,  1753 

To  THE  CoUWTEiS  OF  BuTE. 

Dear  Child — You  have  given  me  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction 
bv  your  account  of  your  eldest  daughter.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  hear  she  is  a  good  arithmetician ;  it  is  the  best  proof 
of  understanding :  the  knowledge  of  numbers  is  one  of  the  chief 
di<'tinctions  between  us  and  brutes.  If  there  is  any  thing  in 
blood,  you  may  reasonably  expec.t  your  children  should  be  en- 
dowed with  an  uncommon  share  of  good  sense.  I  will  therefore 
speak  to  you  as  suppDsing  Lady  Mary  not  only  capable ^  IwA.  d^ 
nrous  of  learninfr;  ir  that  case  bj  aH  n\eax\s  VeX  \\«t  \»  \xv^vi\i©i.^ 
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ill  ii      Yon  will  tell  me  I  did  not  make  it  a  part  of  your  educa- 
tion ;  your  prospect  was  very  different  from  hers.     As  you  had 
much  in  your  circumstances  to  attract  the  highest  oflers,  it  seemed 
your  business  to  learn  how  to  live  in  the  world,  as  it  is  hers  to 
Know  how  to  be  easy  out  of  it.     It  is  the  common  error  of  build- 
ers and  parents  to  follow  some  plan  they  think  beautiful,  (and 
perhaps  is  so,)  without  considering  that  nothing  is  beautiful  which 
is  displaced.     Hence  we  see  so  many  edifices  raised  that^e 
raisers  can  never  inhabit,  being  too  large  for  their  fortunes.  Vistas 
are  laid  open  over  barren  heaths,  and  apartments  contrived  for  a 
coolness  very  agreeable  in  Italy,  but  killing  in  the  north  of  Britain: 
thus  every  woman  endeavors  to  breed  her  daughter  a  fine  lady, 
qualifying  her  for  a  station  in  which  she  will  never  appear,  and 
at  the  same  time  incapacitating  her  for  that  retirement  to  which 
she  is  destined.     Learning,  if  she  has  a  real  taste  for  it,  will  not 
only  make  her  contented,  but  happy  in  it.     No  entertainment  is 
so  cheap  as  reading,  nor  any  pleasure  so  lasting.     She  will  not 
want  new  fashions,  nor  regret  the  loss  of  expensive  diversions,  or 
variety  of  company,  if  she  can  be  amused  with  an  author  in  her 
closet.     To  render  this  amusement  complete,  she  should  be  per- 
mitted to  learn  the  languages.    There  are  two  cautions  to  be  given 
on  this  subject :  first,  not  to  think  herself  learned  when  she  can 
read  Latin,  or  even  Greek.     Languages  are  more  properly  to  be 
called  vehicles  of  learning  than  learning  itself.     True  knowledge 
consists  in  knowing  things,  not  words.     I  would  no  further  wish 
her  a  linguist  than  to  enable  her  to  read  books  in  their  originals, 
that  are  oflen  corrupted,  and  are  always  injured  by  translations. 
Two  hours'  application  every  morning  will  bring  this  about  much 
sooner  than  you  can  imagine,  and  she  will  have  leisure  enough 
besides  to  run  over  the  English  poetry,  which  is  a  more  important 
part  of  a  woman's  education  than  it  is  generally  supposed.    Many 
a  young  damsel  has  been  ruined  by  a  fine  copy  of  verses,  which 
she  would  have  laughed  at  if  she  had  known  it  had  been  stolen 
from  Mr.  Waller.     I  remember,  when  I  was  a  girl,  I  saved  one 
of  my  companions  from  destruction,  who  communicated  to  me  an 
epistle  she  was  quite  charmed  with.     As  she  had  naturally  a  good 
taste,  she  observed  the  lines  were  not  so  smooth  as  Prior's  or 
Pope's,  but  had  more  thought  and  spirit  than  any  of  theirs.     She 
was  wonderfully  delighted  with  such  a  demonstration  of  her  lover's 
sense  and  passion,  and  not  a  httle  pleased  with  her  own  charms* 
that  had  force  enough  to  inspire  such  elegancies.     In  the  midst  of 
this  triumph,  I  showed  her  that  they  were  taken  from  Randolph's 
poems,  and  the  unfortunate  transcri])er  was  dismissed  with  the 
tcorn  he  deserved.     To  say  truth,  the  poor  plagiary  was  very 
inlucky  to  fall  into  my  hands ;  that  author,  being  no  longer  in 
^'oHhion,  would  have  escaped  any  one  of  less  universal  reading 
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than  myself.  You  should  encourage  your  daughter  to  talk  over 
with  you  what  she  reads  ;  and  as  you  are  very  capable  of  distin- 
guishing, take  care  she  does  not  mistake  pert  folly  for  wit  and 
humor,  or  rhyme  for  poetry,  which  are  the  common  errors  of 
young  people,  and  have  a  train  of  ill  consequences.  The  second 
caution  to  be  g^iven  her,  (and  which  is  most  absolutely  necessary,) 
is  to  conceal  whatever  learning  she  attains,  with  as  much  solici- 
tude as  she  would  hide  crookedness  or  lameness :  the  parade  of  it 
calf  only  serve  to  draw  on  her  the  envy,  and  consequently  the 
most  inveterate  hatred,  of  all  he  and  she  fools,  which  will  cer- 
tainly be  at  least  three  parts  in  four  of  her  acquaintance.  The 
use  of  knowledge  in  our  sex,  besides  the  amusement  of  solitude,  is 
to  moderate  the  passions,  and  learn  to  be  contented  with  a  small 
expense,  which  are  the  certain  eflects  of  a  studious  life ;  and  it 
may  be  preferable  even  to  that  fame  which  men  have  engrossed 
to  themselves,  and  will  not  suffer  us  to  share.  If  she  has  the 
same  inclination  (I  should  say  passion)  for  learning  that  I  was 
bom  with,  history,  geography,  and  philosophy  will  furnish  her 
with  materials  to  pass  away  cheerfully  a  longer  life  than  is  al- 
lotted to  mortals.  I  believe  there  are  few  heads  capable  of  mak- 
ing Sir  Isaac  Newton's  calculations,  but  the  result  of  them  is  not 
dimcult  to  be  understood  by  a  moderate  capacity. 

It  is  a  saying  of  Thucydides,  that  ignorance  is  bold,  and  know- 
led^  reserved.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  be  far  advanced  in  it 
without  being  more  humbled  by  a  conviction  of  human  igiiorance 
than  elated  by  learning.  At  the  same  time  I  recommend  books,  I 
neither  exclude  work  nor  drawing.  I  think  it  is  scandalous  for 
a  woman  not  to  know  how  to  use  a  needle,  I  was  once  extremely 
fond  of  my  pencil,  and  it  was  a  great  mortification  to  me  when 
my  father  turned  off  my  master,  having  made  a  considerable  pro- 
gress for  the  short  time  I  learned.  My  over-eagerness  in  the 
pursuit  of  it  had  brought  a  weakness  in  my  eyes,  that  made  it 
necessary  to  leave  off;  and  all  the  advantage  1  got  was  the  im- 
provement of  my  hand.  I  see  by  hers,  that  practice  will  make 
her  a  ready  writer  :  she  may  attain  it  by  serving  you  for  a  secre- 
tary* when  your  health  or  affairs  make  it  troublesome  to  you  to 
write  yourself;  and  custom  will  make  it  an  agreeable  amusement 
to  her.  She  cannot  have  too  many  for  that  station  of  life  which 
will  probably  be  her  fate.  The  ultimate  end  of  your  education 
was  to  make  you  a  good  wife,  (and  I  have  the  comfort  to  hear  that 
you  are  one ;)  hers  ought  to  oe  to  make  her  happy  in  a  rirgin 
state.  I  will  not  say  it  is  happier,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  safer 
than  any  marriage.  In  a  lottery,  where  there  is  (at  the  lowest 
computation)  ten  thousand  blanks  to  a  prize,  it  is  tne  most  pru- 
dent choice  not  to  venture.  I  have  always  been  so  thoroughly 
persuaded  of  this  truth,  that,  notwHhslat\d"\ng  vYva  ^Wftivcw^^^^^ 
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I  had  for  you,  ps  I  never  intended  you  a  sacrifice  to  my  vanity,) 
I  thought  I  ow  id  you  the  justice  to  lay  hefore  you  all  the  hazards 
attending  matrimony  :  you  may  recollect  I  did  so  in  the  strongest 
manner.  Per^ps  you  may  have  more  success  in  the  instructing 
your  daughter  i  she  has  so  much  company  at  home,  she  will  not 
need  sec^king  it  abroad,  and  will  more  readily  take  the  notions  you 
think  fit  to  givb  her.  As  you  were  alone  in  my  family,  it  would 
have  been  thou^rht  a  great  cruelty  to  suffer  you  no  companions  of 
your  own  age,  especially  having  so  many  near  relations,  and  I  do 
not  wonder  their  opinions  influenced  yours.  I  was  not  sorry  to 
see  you  not  determined  on  a  single  life,  knowing  it  was  not  your 
father^s  intention  ;  and  contented  myself  with  endeavoring  to  make 
your  home  so  easy,  that  you  might  not  be  in  haste  to  leave  it. 

I  am  afraid  you  will  think  this  a  very  long,  insignificant  letter. 
I  hope  the  kindness  of  the  design  will  excuse  it,  being  willing  to 
give  you  every  proof  in  my  power  that  I  am  your  most  aflfection- 
ate  mother. 


JOHN  BYROM.     1691—1763. 

JoBir  Btrom,  tho  son  of  a  linen-drapor  at  Manchester,  was  born  in  1691, 
and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  entered  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Here  he 
cultivated  with  great  assiduity  a  taste  for  elegant  letters,  and  especially  ibr 
poetry,  to  which,  even  in  his  earliest  years,  he  had  shown  a  marked  propen- 
sity. Aflor  taking  his  degree,  he  obtained  a  fellowship  in  the  university, 
through  tlie  influence  of  Dr.  Richard  Bentley,  whose  daughter  Joanna  is  the 
»» Phcebe"  of  liis  pastoral  i)ocm,  the  best  of  his  poetical  cflbrts.  As  he  de- 
clined ** taking  orders,"  he  vacated  his  fellowship,  and  soon  after  married. 
Having  no  profession,  he  went  to  London,  and  supported  himself  by  teaching 
short-hand  writing,  till,  by  the  death  of  Iiis  elder  brother,  ho  inherited  the 
family  estate,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  easy  circumstances,  de- 
voting his  time  to  hterary  pursuits.  He  died  on  the  28th  of  September,  1763, 
in  tho  seventy-second  year  of  his  age. 

Byrom's  best  piece  is  his  pastoral  poem  of  «  Colin  and  Phcebe,"  remark- 
able for  its  easy  and  flowing  versification,  and  its  sprightliness  of  thought 
He  also  wrote  a  poem  on  ^  Enthusiasm,'^  and  one  on  the  **  Immortality  of  the 
Soul."  His  comic  poem,  entitled  **  The  Three  Black  Crow^s,"  has  a  most  ex- 
cellent moral  in  it,  well  illustrating  the  nature  of  Rumor,  the  "JPaiMa*'  of  Virgil 
The  Spectator  is  indebted  to  him  for  four  or  five  numbers,  of  which  Nos.  586 
and  593  are  upon  tlie  nature  and  use  of  dreams. 


A   PASTORAL. 

I. 
My  time,  O  ye  Muses,  was  happily  spent, 
When  Phoebe  wont  with  ine  wherever  I  went ; 
Ten  thousand  sweet  pleasures  I  felt  in  my  breast : 
Sure  never  fond  shepherd  like  Colin  was  blest  { 
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But  now  she  is  gone,  and  has  leil  me  behind ; 
A'hat  a  marvellous  change  on  a  sudden  I  find 
When  things  were  as  fine  as  couhl  possibly  b**, 
1  thought  'twas  the  spring ;  but,  alas !  it  was  she. 

II. 

With  such  a  companion,  to  tend  a  few  sheep, 

To  rise  up  and  play,  or  to  lie  down  and  sleep, 

I  was  so  good-humor 'd,  so  cheerful  and  gay, 

My  heart  was  as  light  as  a  feather  all  day. 

But  now  I  so  cross  and  so  peevish  am  grown, 

So  strangely  uneasy  as  never  was  known. 

My  fiiir  one  is  gone,  and  my  joys  are  all  drown'd. 

And  my  heart — ^I  am  sure  it  weighs  more  than  a  poand. 

III. 
The  fountain  that  wont  to  run  sweetly  along. 
And  dance  to  soft  munnurs  the  pebbles  among ; 
Thou  know'st,  little  Cupid,  if  Phcebe  were  there, 
Twas  pleasure  to  look  at,  'twas  music  to  hear ; 
But  now  she  is  absent,  I  walk  by  its  side, 
And  still  as  it  murmurs  do  nothing  but  chide. 
Must  you  be  so  cheerful  while  I  go  in  pain  ? 
Peace  there  with  your  bubbling,  and  hear  me  complain. 

IV. 

When  my  lambkins  around  me  would  oftentimes  play, 
And  when  Phoebe  and  I  were  as  joyful  as  they. 
How  pleasant  their  sporting,  how  happy  the  time, 
When  spring,  love,  and  beauty  were  all  in  their  prime ! 
But  now  in  their  frolics  when  by  me  they  pass, 
I  fling  at  their  fleeces  a  handful  of  grass : 
Be  still,  then  I  cry ;  for  it  makes  mo  quite  mad, 
To  see  you  so  merry  while  I  am  so  sad. 

Y. 

My  dog  I  was  ever  well  pleased  to  see 
G>me  wagging  his  tail  at  my  lair  one  and  me ; 
And  Phcebe  was  pleased  too,  and  to  ray  dog  said, 
"Come  hither,  poor  fellow;"  and  patted  his  head. 
But  now,  when  he's  fawning,  I  witli  a  sour  look 
Cry,  Sirrah !  and  give  him  a  blow  witli  my  crook. 
And  I'll  give  him  another ;  for  why  should  not  Tray 
Be  as  dull  as  his  master,  when  Phcebe's  awayl 

VI. 

When  walking  with  Phaibe,  what  sights  have  I  seen . 
How  fair  was  the  flower,  how  fresh  was  the  green  I 
What  a  lovely  appearance  the  trees  and  the  shaile. 
The  corn-fields  and  hedges,  and  every  tiling  made  I 
But  now  she  has  left  me,  tliough  all  are  still  tliere 
Tliey  none  of  tliem  now  so  delightful  appear: 
Twas  naught  but  the  magic,  I  find,  of  her  eyes. 
Made  so  many  beautiful  prospects  arise. 

TIT. 

Sweet  music  went  with  us  both  all  the  wood  through, 
The  lark,  linnet,  throstle  and  nightingale  too; 
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Winds  over  us  wliisper'd,  flocks  by  us  did  bleat, 
And  chirp  went  the  grassliopper  under  our  feet 
But  now  she  is  absent,  though  still  they  sing  on, 
The  woods  are  but  lonely,  tlic  melody's  gone  : 
Her  voice  in  the  concert,  as  now  I  have  found, 
Gave  every  tlung  else  its  agreeable  sound. 

Tin. 

Rose,  what  is  become  of  thy  delicate  hue  ? 

And  where  is  the  violet's  beautiful  blue  ? 

Does  aught  of  its  sweetness  the  blossom  beguile  1 

That  meadow,  those  daisies,  why  do  they  not  smile  f 

Ah  1  rivals,  1  see  what  it  was  that  you  dress'd 

And  made  yourselves  fine  for — a  place  in  her  breast ; 

You  put  on  your  colors  to  pleasure  her  eye, 

To  be  pluck'd  by  her  hand,  on  her  bosom  to  die. 

IX. 

How  slowly  Time  creeps,  till  my  Phosbe  return ! 

While  amidst  the  sofl  zephyr's  cool  breezes  1  buml 

Metliinks  if  I  knew  whereabouts  he  would  tread, 

I  could  breathe  on  his  wings,  and  'twould  melt  down  the  ead. 

Fly  swifter,  ye  minutes,  bring  hither  my  dear. 

And  rest  so  much  longer  fort  when  she  is  hero 

Ah,  Colin !  old  Time  is  full  of  delay, 

Nor  will  budge  one  foot  faster  for  all  thou  canst  say. 

X. 

Will  no  pitying  power  that  hears  me  complain, 

Or  cure  my  disquiet  or  soften  my  pain? 

To  be  cured,  tliou  must,  Colin,  thy  poKsion  remove  j 

But  what  swain  is  so  silly  to  live  witliuut  love? 

No,  Deity,  bid  the  dear  nymph  to  return, 

For  ne'er  was  poor  shepheril  so  sadly  forlorn. 

Ah!  what  shall  I  do?     I  shall  die  with  despair! 

Take  hee<1,  all  ye  swains,  how  ye  part  with  your  fair. 


THE    THREE    BLACK   CROWS. 

Two  honest  tradesmen  meeting  in  the  Strand, 
One  took  the  other,  briskly,  by  the  hand  j 
Hark-yc,  said  he,  'tis  an  otld  story  this 
About  the  Crows ! — I  don't  know  what  it  is, 
Replied  his  friend. — No !  I'm  surprised  at  that ; 
Where  I  came  from  it  is  the  common  chat ; 
But  you  shall  hear ;  an  odd  afiair  indeed  1 
And,  that  it  happened,  tliey  are  all  agreed : 
Not  to  detain  you  from  a  thing  so  strange, 
A  gentleman,  tliat  lives  not  far  from  Cliange, 
This  week,  in  short,  as  all  tlie  alley  knows. 
Taking  a  puke,  has  thrown  up  three  black  crowsf-* 
Impossible! — Nay,  but  it's  really  true; 
I  have  it  from  good  hands,  and  so  may  you. — 
From  whose,  I  pray  ? — So  having  named  the  man, 
Straight  to  inquire  l.is  curious  .">mrade  ran. 
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Sir,  did  }'0U  lell — relatinjj;  the  affair^ 

Yes,  sir,  I  did :  and  if  it's  worth  your  care, 

Ask  Mr.  Such-a-one,  lie  told  it  ine, 

But,  by  the  by,  'twas  two  black  crows,  not  titree. — 

Resolved  to  trace  so  wondrous  an  event, 
Whip,  to  the  third,  the  virtuoso  went ; 
Sir— and  so  forth — Why,  yes ;  the  thing  is  fact, 
Though  in  regard  to  number,  not  exact ; 
It  was  not  ^100  black  crows,  'twas  only  one^ 
The  truth  o£that  you  may  depend  upon. 
The  gentleman  himself  loid  me  the  case- 
Where  may  I  find  him  ? — ^Why,  in  such  a  place. 

Away  goes  he,  and  having  found  him  out. 
Sir,  be  so  good  as  to  resolve  a  doubt. 
Then  to  his  last  informant  he  referred. 
And  begg'd  to  know,  if  trtte  whut  he  had  heard  ? 
Did  you,  sir,  tlirow  up  a  black  crow  ? — Not  I — 
Bless  me !  how  people  propagate  a  lie ! 
Black  crows  have  been  thrown  up,  threes  two,  and  ont; 
And  here,  I  find,  all  comes,  at  last,  to  nont! 
Did  you  say  nothing  of  a  crow  at  aU?—^ 
Crow— crow — perhaps  I  might,  now  I  recall 
The  matter  over — ^And,  pray,  sir,  what  was't? 
Wliy,  I  was  horrid  sick,  and,  at  the  last, 
I  did  throw  up,  and  told  my  neighbor  so, 
Something  that  was — at  blacky  sir,  as  a  crow. 


WILLIAM  KING.     1685— 17G3. 

De.  Williax  Kisto,  born  at  Stepney,  in  Middlesex,  in  1085,  '*  was  known 
and  esteemed,*'  says  his  biographer,  «  by  tlie  first  men  of  his  time  for  wit  and 
learning ;  and  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  a  polite  scholar,  an  excellent 
orator,  and  an  elegant  and  easy  writer,  both  in  Latin  and  English.''  He  died 
in  1763,  having  sketched  his  own  character  in  an  elegant  epitaph,  in  which, 
while  he  acknowledges  his  failings,  he  claims  tlie  praise  of  benevolence,  tem- 
perance, and  fortitude.  The  work  by  which  he  is  now  chiefly  known  b  tliat 
from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken — '*  Polidcal  and  Literary  Aneo- 
dotes  of  his  own  Times." 

VIRGIL. 

Most  of  the  commentators  on  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  think 
it  sufficient  to  explain  their  author,  and  to  give  us  the  various 
readings.  Some  few  indeed  have  made  us  remark  the  excellency 
of  the  poet's  plan,  the  elegance  of  his  diction,  and  the  propriety 
of  his  thoughts,  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  as  examples  the 
most  striking  and  heautiful  descriptions.  Kusus,  in  his  comment 
on  Virgil,  certainly  excelled  all  his  fellow-laborers,  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  explain  and  publish  a  series  of  the  Roman  classics  for 
the  use  of  the  Dau{>hin.  His  mythological,  historical,  and  geo 
graphical  notes  are  a  great  proof  of  his  learning  and  dihgence* 
But  he  hath  not  entered  into  the  apinX  ot  l\vft  ^vjxViot^  «xA  ^'fi^ 
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played  the  great  art  and  judgment  of  the  poet,  particularly  hit 
knowledge  of  men  and  manners.  The  learned  Jesuit  perhaps 
imagined  that  remarks  of  this  sort  v/ere  foreign  to  the  employ* 
ment  of  a  commentator,  or  for  some  political  reasons  he  roifi;m 
think  proper  to  omit  them.  And  yet,  in  m^  opinion,  nothing 
could  have  heen  more  instructive  and  entertaining,  as  his  com- 
ment was  chiefly  designed  for  the  use  of  a  young  prince.  The 
•  ^neid^umishes  us  with  many  examples  to  the  purpose  I  men- 
tion. However,  that  I  may  be  the  better  understood,  the  follow- 
ing remark  will  explain  my  meaning.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
first  book,  Juno  makes  a  visit  to  ^olus,  and  desires  him  to  raise 
a  storm  and  destroy  the  Trojan  fleet,  because  she  hated  the  whole 
nation  on  account  of  the  jud^ent  of  Paris,  or,  as  she  was  pleased 
to  express  herself,  because  the  Trojans  were  her  enemies.  Gent 
inimica  mihi^  &c.  Juno  was  conscious  that  she  asked  a  god  to 
obh'ge  her  by  an  act  which  was  both  unjust  and  cruel,  and  there- 
fore she  accompanied  her  request  with  the  offer  of  Deiopeia,  the 
most  beautiful  nymph  in  her  train :  a  powerful  bribe,  and  such  as 
she  imagined  j^olus  could  not  resist.  She  was  not  disappointed: 
.^k)lus  accepted  her  offer,  and  executed  her  commands  as  far  as 
he  was  able.  What  I  have  to  observe  here,  in  the  first  place,  is 
the  necessity  of  that  short  speech,  in  which  Juno  addresses  her- 
self to  jEdus.  She  had  no  time  to  lose.  The  Trojan  fleet  was 
in  the  Tuscan  sea,  sailing  with  a  fair  wind,  and  in  a  few  hours 
would  probably  have  been  in  a  safe  harbor,  -^olus  therefore  an- 
swered in  as  few  words  as  the  goddess  had  addressed  herself  to 
him.  But  his  answer  is  very  curious.  He  takes  no  notice  of  the 
oflTer  of  Deiopeia,  for  whom  upon  any  other  occasion  he  would 
have  thanked  Juno  upon  his  knees.  But  now,  when  she  was 
given  and  accepted  by  him  as  a  bribe,  and  as  the  wages  of  cruelty 
and  injustice,  he  endeavored  by  his  answer  to  avoid  that  imputa- 
tion, and  pretended  he  had  such  a  grateful  sense  of  the  favors 
which  Juno  had  formerly  conferred  on  him,  when  she  introduced 
him  to  Jupiter's  table,  that  it  was  liis  duty  to  obey  her  commands 
on  all  occasions : 

•*  Tis  your's,  great  queen,  replies  the  power,  to  lay 
The  task,  and  mine  to  listen  and  obey."* 

And  thus  insinuated  even  to  Juno  herself,  that  this  was  the  sole 
motive  of  his  ready  compliance  with  her  request.  I  am  here  put 
in  mind  of  something  similar  which  happened  in  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole's  administration.  He  wanted  to  carry  a  question  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  which  he  knew  there  would  be  great  oppo- 
sition, and  which  was  disliked  by  some  of  his  own  dependants. 
As  he  was  passing  through  the  Court  of  Requests,  he  met  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  contrary  party,  whose  avar.ce  he  imagined  would  not 
reject  a  large  bribe.  He  took  him  aside,  and  said,  "  Such  a  ques- 
tion comes  on  this  day ;  give  me  your  vote,  and  here  is  a  bank 
bill  of  2000/. ;"  which  he  put  into  his  hands.  The  member  made 
him  this  answer :  **  Sir  Robert,  you  have  lately  served  some  of 
my  particular  friends ;  and  when  my  wife  was  last  at  court  the 
king  was  very  gracious  to  her,  which  must  have  happened  at 
your  instance.  I  should  therefore  think  myself  very  ungrateful 
(jnUting  the  bank  bill  into  his  pocket)  if  I  were  to  refuse  the  favor 
you  are  now  pleased  to  ask  me."  This  incident,  if  wrought  up 
by  a  man  of  humor,  would  make  a  pleasant  scene  in  a  politiccd 
farce.  But  to  return  to  Virgil.  The  short  conference  between 
Juno  and  ^olus  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  poet's  excellent  judg- 
ment. It  demonstrates  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  more 
particularly  his  acquaintance  with  the  customs  and  manners  of  a 
great  prince's  court.  Hence  we  may  learn,  that  a  bribe,  if  it  be 
large  enough,  and  seasonably  offered,  will  frequently  overcome 
the  virtue  and  resolution  of  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  and  that 
the  power  of  love  and  beauty  will  sometimes  corrupt  a  god,  and 
compel  him  to  discover  a  weakness  unworthy  of  a  man. 

A   REPARTEE. 

A  repartee,  or  a  quick  and  witty  answer  to  an  insolent  taunt,  or 
to  any  ill-natured  or  ironical  joke  or  question,  is  always  well  re- 
ceived (whether  in  a  public  assembly  or  a  private  company)  by 
the  persons  who  hear  it,  and  gives  a  reputation  to  the  man  who 
makes  it.  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Alticus,  informs  him  of 
some  reproaches,  a  kind  of  coarse  raillery,  which  passed  between 
himself  and  Clodius  in  the  senate,  and  seems  to  exult  and  value 
himself  much  on  his  own  repartees :  though  I  do  not  think  that 
this  was  one  of  Cicero's  excellencies.  Atterbury,  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, when  a  certain  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
said,  among  other  things,  <'  that  he  prophesied  last  winter  this 
bill  would  be  attempted  in  the  present  session,  and  he  was  sorry 
to  find  that  he  had  proved  a  true  prophetJ*^  My  Lord  Coningsby, 
who  spoke  after  the  bishop,  and  always  spoke  in  a  passion,  de- 
sired the  House  to  remark,  "Ma/  one  of  the  Right  Reverends  had 
set  himself  forth  as  a  prophet;  but  for  his  part  he  did  not  know 
what  prophet  to  liken  him  to,  unless  to  that  furious  prophet 
Balaam,  who  was  reproved  by  his  own  ass^  The  ^ishop,  in  a 
reply,  with  great  wit  and  calmness,  exposed  this  rude  attack,  con- 
cluding thus  :  "  Since  the  noble  Lord  hath  discovered  in  our 
manners  such  a  similitude,  I  am  well  content  to  be  compared  to 
the  prophet  Balaam  :  but,  my  Lords,  lam  at  a  loss  how  to  make 
out  the  other  part  of  the  parallel:  lam  sure  that  IhavtbtttK, 
reproved  by  nobody  out  his  Lordship.** 
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SINGULAR   CONDUCT. 

About  iJie  year  1706, 1  knew  one  Mr.  Howe,  a  sensible  Avell- 
natured  man,  possessed  of  an  estate  of  ^700  or  JSbOO  per  annum: 
he  married  a  young  lady  of  a  good  family  in  the  west  of  England; 
her  maiden  name  was  Mallet ;  she  was  agreeable  in  her  person 
and  manners,  and  proved  a  very  good  wife.  Seven  or  eight 
years  after  they  had  been  married,  he  rose  one  morning  very 
early,  and  told  his  wife  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  Tower  to  trans- 
act some  particular  business :  the  same  day,  at  noon,  his  wife 
received  a  note  from  him,  in  which  he  informed  her  that  he  was 
under  a  necessity  of  going  to  Holland,  and  should  probably  be 
absent  three  weeks  or  a  month.  He  was  absent  from  her  seven- 
teen years,  during  which  time  she  neither  heard  from  him,  or  of 
him.  The  evening  before  he  returned,  whilst  she  was  at  supper, 
and  with  her  some  of  her  friends  and  relations,  particularly  one 
Dr.  Rose,*  a  physician,  who  had  married  her  sister,  a  billet,  with- 
out any  name  subscribed,  was  delivered  to  her,  in  which  the  writer 
requested  the  favor  of  her  to  give  him  a  meeting  the  next  evening 
in  the  Birdcage  Walk,  in  St.  James's  Park.  When  she  had  read 
her  billet,  she  tossed  it  to  Dr.  Rose,  and  laughing,  "  You  see,  bro- 
ther," said  she,  "  as  old  as  I  am,  1  have  got  a  gallant."  Rose, 
who  perused  the  note  with  more  attention,  declared  it  to  be  Mr. 
Howe's  handwriting:  this  surprised  all  the  company,  and  so 
much  affected  Mrs.  Howe,  that  she  fainted  away :  however,  she 
soon  recovered,  when  it  was  agreed  that  Dr.  Rose  and  his  wife, 
with  the  other  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  were  then  at  supper, 
should  attend  Mrs.  Howe  the  next  evening  to  the  Birdcage  Walk: 
they  had  not  been  there  more  than  five  or  six  minutes,  when  Mr. 
Howe  came  to  them,  and  after  saluting  his  friends,  and  embracing 
his  wife,  walked  home  with  her,  and  they  lived  together  in  great 
harmony  from  that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death.  But  the  most 
curious  part  of  my  tale  remains  to  be  related."  When  Howe  left 
his  wife,  they  lived  in  a  house  in  Jermyn-street,  near  St.  James's 
church ;  he  went  no  farther  than  to  a  little  street  in  Westminster, 
where  he  took  a  room,  for  which  he  paid  five  or  six  shillings  a 
week,  and  changing  his  name,  and  disguising  himself  by  wearing 
a  black  wig,  (for  he  was  a  fair  man,)  he  remained  in  this  habita- 
tion during  the  whole  time  of  his  absence.  He  had  had  two  chil- 
dren by  his  wife  when  he  departed  from  her,  w^ho  were  both  living 

1  *<  I  xraa  very  well  acquainted  wltb  Dr.  Rose,  and  he  flrequentl>  entertained  me  wttb  this  remark- 
able ■tory." 

a  Ix)Ti(loti  Ik  the  only  place  in  all  Europe  vtluTc  a  mnn  can  find  a  aeciire  retreat,  or  remain,  if  ke 
plfsiKCH,  many  yoara  unknown.  If  Ik*  puyv  consUinlly  (br  libi  lod^cing,  Ibr  hla  provUtona,  and  tor 
wliHt«o«:vcr  rlic  he  waniri,  nobody  will  ask  a  question  concerning  hini,  or  Inqidre  whence  br  cornea, 
or  wliilhcr  te  roca 
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at  that  time :  but  they  both  died  5'oung  in  a  few  yeurs  after. 
However,  during  their  lives,  the  second  or  third  year  after  their 
father  disappeared,  Mrs.  Howe  was  obliged  to  apply  for  an  act  of 
parliament  to  procure  a  proper  settlement  of  her  husband's  estate, 
and  a  provision  for  herself  out  of  it  during  his  absence,  as  it  was 
uncertain  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead :  this  act  he  suffered  to 
be  solicited  and  passed,  and  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  reading  the 
progress  of  it  in  the  votes,  in  a  little  coffee-house,  near  his  lodg- 
ing, which  he  frequented.  Upon  his  quitting  his  house  and 
family  in  the  manner  I  have  mentioned,  Mrs.  Howe  at  first  ima- 
gined, as  she  could  not  conceive  any  other  cause  for  such  abrupt 
elopement,  that  he  had  contracted  a  large  debt  unknown  to  her, 
and  by  that  means  involved  himself  in  difficulties  which  he  could 
not  easily  surmount ;  and  for  some  days  she  lived  in  continual 
apprehensions  of  demands  from  creditors,  of  seizures,  executions, 
&c.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  happened  ;  on  the  contrary  he  did 
not  only  leave  his  estate  quite  free  and  unencumbered,  hue  he 
paid  the  bills  of  every  tradesman  with  whom  he  had  any  dealings ; 
and  upon  examining  his  papers,  in  due  time  after  he  was  gone, 
proper  receipts  and  discharges  were  found  from  all  persons,  whe- 
ther tradesmen  or  others,  with  whom  he  had  any  manner  of  trans- 
actions or  money  concerns.  Mrs.  Howe,  after  the  death  of  her 
children,  thought  proper  to  lessen  her  family  of  servants,  and  the 
expenses  of  her  housekeeping ;  and,  therefore,  removed  from  her 
house  in  Jermyn-street  to  a  little  house  in  Brewer-street,  near 
Golden  Square.  Just  over  against  her  lived  one  Salt,*  a  corn- 
chandler.  About  ten  years  after  Howe's  abdication,  he  contrived 
to  make  an  acquaintance  with  Salt,  and  was  at  length  in  such  a 
degree  of  intimacy  with  him,  that  he  usually  dined  with  Salt  once 
or  twice  a  week.  From  the  room  in  which  they  eat,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  look  into  Mrs.  Howe's  dining-room,  where  she  gene- 
rally sate  and  received  her  company ;  and  Salt,  who  believed 
Howe  to  be  a  bachelor,  frequently  recommended  his  own  wife  to 
him  as  a  suitable  match.  During  the  last  seven  years  of  this  gen- 
tleman's absence,  he  went  every  Sunday  to  St.  James's  church, 
and  used  to  sit  in  Mr.  Salt's  seat,  where  he  had  a  view  of  his  wife, 
but  could  not  easily  be  seen  by  her.  After  he  returned  home,  he 
never  would  confess,  even  to  his  most  intimate  friends,  what  was 
the  real  cause  of  such  a  singular  conduct ;  apparently,  there  wis 
none  :  but  whatever  it  was,  he  was  certainly  ashamed  to  own  it. 
Dr.  Rose  has  often  said  to  me,  that  he  believed  his  brother  Hovve^ 


1  **I  knew  Salt,  who  related  to  me  the  particulars  which  I  luve  here  mentionnl,  and  many  otlirm, 
which  have  escaped  my  memory." 

S  *♦  And  yet  I  have  »een  him  after  his  return  addressing  his  wlfc  in  the  language  of  a  young  orlde- 
irroom.    And  I  have  been  assured  by  some  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  that  he  treated  her  during 
tile  rest  of  tlielr  nvcs  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  aflbcUon.** 
2  M  40* 
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would  never  have  returned  to  his  wife,  if  the  money  which  he 
took  with  him,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  j£10(J0  or  J&2000, 
had  not  been  all  spent :  and  he  must  have  been  a  good  economist, 
and  frugal  in  his  manner  of  living,  otherwise  his  money  would 
scarce  have  held  out ;  for  I  imagine  he  had  his  whole  fortune  by 
him,  I  mean  what  he  carried  away  with  him  in  money  or  bank 
bills,  and  daily  took  out  of  his  bag,  like  the  Spaniard  in  Gil  Bias, 
what  was  suflicient  for  his  expenses. 


WILLLA^xM  SHENSTONE.     1714—1763. 

This  lover  of  rural  life  was  born  at  the  Leasowes,  in  Shropshire,  in  1714» 
and  was  distinguished,  even  in  childhood,  for  his  love  of  reading  and  thirst 
fur  knowledge.  He  was  first  taught  to  read  by  an  old  village  dame,  whom 
he  has  immortalized  in  Ids  poem  after  Spensers  manner,  called  **Tlie  School- 
Mistress."  He  was  sent  to  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  in  1732,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  for  ten  years.  Here  he  published,  at  intervals,  his  princi* 
pal  poems,  which  consist  of  elegies,  o<les,  ballads,  the  "  Judgment  of  Hercul«»8," 
and  several  other  pieces.  In  1745  he  went  to  reside  on  his  paternal  estate, 
to  which  he  devoted  all  his  time,  talents,  and  capital,  so  that  the  Leasowes 
became,  under  his  care,  a  perfect  fairy-land.  «  Now,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  «  was 
excited  his  delight  in  real  pleasures,  and  his  ambition  of  rural  elegance :  he 
began  from  tliis  time  to  point  his  prospects,  to  diversify  his  surface,  to  entan- 
gle his  walks,  and  to  wind  his  waters ;  which  he  did  with  such  judgment 
and  such  fancy,  as  made  his  little  domain  tlic  envy  of  tlie  great,  and  the  ad- 
miration of  tlie  skilful  J  a  place  to  be  visited  by  travellers,  and  copied  by  de- 
signers." But  all  tliis  was  attended  with  great  ex]»pnse.  He  8i>ent  his  estate 
in  adorning  it,  and  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1763,  was  probably  has- 
tened by  his  anxieties.* 

Besides  his  poems,  he  wrote  "Essays  on  Alcn  and  Manners,"  which  display 
much  ease  and  grace  of  style,  united  to  judgment  and  discrimination.  *»Thcy 
have  not  the  mellow  ripeness  of  thought  and  learning  of  Cowley's  essays,  but 
lliey  resemble  them  more  closely  than  any  others  in  our  language.**  **He  is  a 
pleasing  writer,"  says  Campbell,  "  both  in  his  lighter  and  graver  vein.  His 
genius  is  not  forcible,  but  it  settles  in  mediocrity  without  meanness.  But  with 
all  the  beauties  of  the  Leasowes  in  our  minds,  it  may  still  be  regretted,  that,  in- 
stead of  devoting  his  whole  soul  to  clumping  beeches,  and  projecting  mottoes 
lor  summer-houses,  he  had  not  gone  more  into  living  nature  for  subjects,  and 
described  her  interesting  realities  widi  Uie  same  fond  and  natural  touches 
wliich  give  so  much  delightfulness  to  his  portrait  of 


THE    SCHOOL-MISTRESS. 

Ah  me!  full  sorely  is  my  heart  forlorn. 

To  think  how  modest  worth  neglected  lies ; 
Wliile  partial  fame  doth  with  her  blasts  adorn 
Such  deeds  alone,  as  pride  and  pomp  disguise ; 


the  fine  pteoe  of  QoUL»intt>i,  «i\\]ftkaai  ^^'AViXati  qI» \^o«»%Q«idMu'* 
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Deeds  of  ill  sort,  and  mischievous  emprize : 
Lend  me  tliy  clarion,  goddess!  let  me  try 
To  sound  the  praise  of  merit,  ere  it  dies ; 
Such  as  I  oft  have  chaunced  to  espy, 
Lost  in  the  dreary  shades  of  dull  obscurity. 

In  every  village  mark'd  widi  little  spire, 

Embower'd  in  trees,  and  hardly  known  to  lame, 
There  dwells,  in  lowly  shed,  and  mean  attire, 
A  matron  old,  whom  we  school-mistress  name  ; 
Who  boasts  unruly  brats  with  birch  to  tame ; 
They  grieven  sore,  in  piteous  durance  pent. 
Awed  by  tlie  power  of  this  relentless  dame ; 
And  oA-times,  on  vagaries  idly  bent. 

For  unkempt  liair,  or  task  unconn'd,  are  sorely  abent 

And  all  in  sight  doth  rise  a  birchen  tree, 

Which  learning  near  her  little  dome  did  stow; 
Whilom  a  twig  of  small  regard  to  see, 
Though  now  so  wide  its  waving  branches  flow ; 
And  work  the  simple  vassals  mickle  woe ; 
For  not  a  wind  might  ctirl  the  leaves  that  blew, 
But  their  limbs  shudder^,  and  their  pulse  beat  low; 
And  as  they  look'd  they  found  their  horror  grew, 

And  shaped  it  into  rods,  and  tingled  at  the  view. 

•  •••••• 

Near  to  this  dome  is  found  a  patch  so  green, 
On  which  the  tribe  their  gambols  do  display ; 
And  at  the  door  imprisoning  board  is  seen, 
Lest  weakly  wights  of  smaller  size  should  stray  j 
Eager,  perdie,  to  bask  in  sunny  day  I 
The  noises  intermix'd,  which  thence  resound. 
Do  learning's  Uttle  tenement  betray ; 
Where  sits  the  dame,  disguised  in  look  pro/bund 

And  eyes  her  fairy  throng,  and  turns  her  wheel  aronnO, 

Her  cap,  far  whiter  than  the  driven  snow, 
Emblem  right  meet  of  decency  does  yield : 
Her  apron  dyed  in  grain,  as  blue,  I  trowe. 
As  is  the  harebell  that  adorns  tlic  field : 
And  in  her  liand,  for  sceptre,  she  does  wield 
Tway  birchen  sprays;  with  anxious  fear  entwined, 
With  dark  distrust,  and  sad  repentance  fiU'd ; 
And  steadfast  hate,  and  sharp  affliction  join'd. 

And  fury  uncontrolfd,  and  chastisement  unkind. 

•  •••••• 

A  russet  stole  was  o'er  her  shoulders  tfirown ; 
A  russet  kirtle  fenced  the  nipping  air ; 
Twas  simple  russet,  but  it  was  her  own ; 
Twas  her  own  country  bred  tlie  flock  so  fhir, 
Twas  her  own  labor  did  the  fleece  prejiare : 
And,  sootli  to  say,  her  pupils,  ranged  around. 
Through  pious  awe,  did  term  it  passing  rare ; 
For  they  in  gaping  wonderment  abound. 

And  tli'wkf  uo  doubt,  she  been  the  ^leateaX vn^X.  Qtn  \B^t^vnv^ 
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Albeit  ne  flattery  did  comipt  her  truth, 

Ne  pompous  title  did  debauch  her  ear ; 

Goody,  good- woman,  gossip,  n  aunt,  forsooth, 

Or  dame,  the  sole  additions  she  did  hear; 

Yet  these  she  challenged,  these  she  held  right  dear : 

Ne  would  esteem  him  act  as  mought  behove. 

Who  should  not  honor'd  eld  with  these  revere : 

For  never  title  yet  so  mean  could  prove. 
But  there  was  eke  a  mind  which  did  tliat  title  love. 

One  ancient  hen  slie  took  delight  to  feed, 

The  plodding  pattern  of  the  busy  dame : 

Which,  ever  and  anon,  impelled  by  need, 

Into  her  school,  begirt  witli  chickens,  came ; 

Such  favor  did  her  past  deportment  claim ; 

And,  if  neglect  had  lavished  on  the  ground 

Fragment  of  bread,  she  would  collect  the  same ; 

For  well  she  knew,  and  quaintly  could  expound, 
What  sin  it  were  to  waste  the  smallest  crumb  she  found. 
•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Here  ofl  the  dame,  on  Sabbath*s  decent  eve, 

Hymned  such  psalms  as  Sternhold  forth  did  mete ; 

If  winter  'twere,  she  to  her  hearth  did  cleave, 

But  in  her  garden  found  a  siunmer  seat; 

Sweet  melody !  to  hear  her  then  repeat 

How  Israel's  sons,  beneath  a  foreign  king, 

While  taunting  foemen  did  a  song  entreat, 

All,  for  the  nonce,  untuning  every  string, 
Uphung  their  useless  lyrc»— «nall  heart  had  they  to  sing. 

For  she  was  just,  and  friend  to  virtuous  lore. 
And  pass'd  much  time  in  truly  virtuous  deed ; 
And,  in  those  elflns'  ears,  would  oA  deplore 
The  times,  when  truth  by  popish  rage  did  bleed ; 
And  tortious  death  was  true  devotion's  meed ; 
And  simple  faith  in  iron  chains  did  mourn, 
That  nould  on  wooden  image  place  her  creed ; 
And  lawnly  saints  in  smouldering  flames  did  burn : 

Ah !  dearest  Lord,  forefend,  thilk  days  should  e'er  return. 

In  elbow-chair,  like  that  of  Scottish  stem 
By  the  sharp  tooth  of  cankering  eld  defaced. 
In  which,  when  he  receives  liis  diadem, 
Our  sovereign  prince  and  liefest  liege  is  placed. 
The  matron  sate ;  and  some  with  rank  she  graced, 
(The  source  of  children's  and  of  courtier's  pride !) 
Kedress'd  affronts,  for  vile  affronts  there  pass'd  j 
And  wam'd  them  not  the  fretful  to  deride, 

But  love  each  other  dear,  whatever  them  betide. 

Right  well  she  knew  each  temper  to  descry; 
To  thwart  the  proud,  and  tlie  submiss  to  raise ; 
Some  with  vile  copper-prize  exalt  on  high, 
And  some  entice  with  pittance  small  of  praise; 
And  other  some  witli  baleful  sprig  she  'frays : 
F/ca  absent,  she  the  roins  of  power  doth  hold. 
While  witli  quaint  arts,  tlie  giddy  crowd  she  swayt; 
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Forcwam\lf  if  little  bird  their  pranks  behold, 

Twill  whisper  in  her  ear,  and  all  the  scene  unfold. 
•  •••••• 

But  now  Dan  Phsbus  c^ins  the  middle  sky, 

And  libcr^  unbars  her  prison  door ; 

And  like  a  rushing  torrent  out  they  fly, 

And  now  the  grassy  cirque  liad  cover'd  o'er 

Witli  boisterous  revel-rout  and  wild  uproar ; 

A  thousand  ways  in  wanton  rings  they  run, 

Heaven  shield  their  short-lived  pastimes,  I  implore  1 

For  well  may  freedom,  erst  so  dearly  won, 
Appear  to  Britisli  elf  more  gladsome  than  the  sun. 

Enjoy,  poor  imps !  eryoy  your  sportive  trade. 

And  chase  gay  flies,  and  cull  tlie  fairest  flowers, 

For  when  my  bones  in  grass-green  sods  are  laid  j 

For  never  may  ye  taste  more  careless  hours 

In  knightly  castles  or  in  ladies^  bowers. 

O  vain  to  seek  delight  in  earthly  thing  I 

But  most  in  courts  where  proud  ambition  towers ; 

Deluded  wight  I  who  weens  fair  peace  can  spring 

Beneath  the  pompous  dome  of  kesar  or  of  king. 


ROBERT  DODSLEY.     1703—1764. 


This  eminent  bookseller  and  respectable  author  was  born  at  Mansfield,  In 
1703.  Being  placed  as  an  apprentice  to  a  stocking-weaver,  and  not  Uking  his 
situation,  he  ran  off  to  London,  and  took  the  place  of  a  footman,  and  in  1732 
published  a  volume  of  poems  under  the  title  of  <*  The  Muse  in  Livery,  or  the 
Footman's  Miscellany,"  which  attracted  considerable  attention.  His  next  pro- 
duction was  a  dramatic  piece  called  "The  Toyshop,"  which  was  acted  with 
great  success,  and  the  profits  of  which  enabled  him  to  set  up  a&  »  bookseller. 
Patronized  by  Pope  and  other  authors  of  the  day,  his  sliop  in  Pah  Mall  socm 
became  the  resort  of  a  large  literary  circle ;  and  so  rapidly  did  liis  busine«8 
increase,  that  in  his  latter  days  Dodsley  might  be  considered  as  standing  at 
&e  head  of  the  bookselling  trade  in  London.  Having  acquired  a  competent 
fortune  by  his  double  occupation  of  author  and  bookseller,  he  retired  from 
business,  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  exertions,  but  died  at  Durham,  while  on  a 
visit  10  a  friend,  September  25,  1764. 

Besides  the  above,  Dodsley  wrote  and  published,  anonymously,  that  well 
known  and  ingenious  little  work,  »  The  Economy  of  Human  Life,"  Avhich  is 
full  of  the  best  moral  maxims.  He  also  wrote  a  tragedy  called  **  Cleone,^ 
which  was  well  received,  and  a  fiirce  called  **  The  King  and  the  Miller  of 
Mandfield."  But  he  is  now  more  known  for  the  works  which  lie  projected 
and  published,  tlian  for  his  own  productions.  One  of  these  was  the  **  Pre- 
ceptc>r,"  a  very  useful  book,  in  2  vols^  containing  treatises  on  various  subjects, 
and  for  which  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  a  preface.  Another  was  his  "  Collection  of 
Old  Plays,"  in  12  vols.  His  "Collection  of  Poems  in  Six  Volumes,  by  Several 
Hands,"  is  still  a  very  valuable  book.  But  he  is  most  known  as  tlie  projector 
of  the  «*  Annual  Register,"  in  1758,  which  still  goes  by  his  name.  He  aim  has 
the  credit  of  having  first  encouraged  the  talents  of  Dr.  Johnson,  by  purchasuig 
his  poem  of  "  London,"  in  1738,  for  ten  guineas,  and  of  having,  many  years 
afterwards,  been  the  projector  of  the  English  Dictionary. 
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EMULATION. 

If  thy  soul  thirsteth  for  honor,  if  thy  ear  hath  any  pleasare  in 
the  voice  of  praise,  raise  thyself  from  the  dust  whereof  thou  art 
made,  and  exalt  thy  aim  to  something  that  is  praiseworthy. 

The  oak,  that  now  spreadeth  its  branches  towards  the  heavens, 
was  once  but  an  acorn  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Endeavor  to  be  first  in  thy  calling,  whatever  it  be ;  neither  let 
any  one  go  before  thee  in  well-doing :  nevertheless,  do  not  enfy 
the  merits  of  another,  but  improve  thine  own  talents. 

Scorn  also  to  depress  thy  competitor  by  dishonest  or  unworthy 
methods ;  strive  to  raise  thyself  above  him  only  by  excelling  him . 
10  shall  thy  contest  for  superiority  be  crowned  with  honor,  if  not 
with  success. 

By  a  virtuous  emulation  the  spirit  of  man  is  exalted  within  him ; 
he  panteth  after  fame,  and  rejoiceth  as  a  racer  to  run  his  course. 

The  examples  of  eminent  men  are  in  his  visions  bv  night ;  and 
his  dehght  is  to  follow  them  all  the  day  long.  He  fonneth  great 
designs;  he  rejoiceth  in  the  execution  thereof;  and  his  name 
goeth  forth  to  the  ends  of  the  world.  But  the  heart  of  the  envi- 
ous man  is  gall  and  bitterness ;  his  tongue  spitteth  venom ;  the 
success  of  his  neighbor  breaketh  his  rest. 

He  sitteth  in  his  cell  repining ;  and  the  good  that  happeneth  to 
another  is  to  him  an  evil.  Hatred  and  malice  feed  upon  his  heart; 
and  there  is  no  rest  in  him.  He  feeleth  in  his  own  breast  no  love 
of  goodness ;  and  therefore  belie vcth  his  neighbor  is  like  unto 
himself. 

He  endeavors  to  depreciate  those  who  excel  him  ;  and  putteth 
an  evil  interpretation  on  all  their  doings. 

He  lieth  on  the  watch,  and  meditates  mischief;  but  the  detes- 
tation of  man  pursueth  him  ;  he  is  crushed  as  a  spider  in  his  own 
web. 

TEMPERANCE. 

The  nearest  approach  thou  canst  make  to  happiness  on  this 
side  the  grave,  is  to  enjoy  from  heaven  health,  wisdom,  and  peace 
of  mind.  These  blessings,  if  thou  possessest,  and  wouldst  pre- 
serve to  old  age,  avoid  the  allurements  of  voluptuousness,  and  fly 
from  her  temptations. 

When  she  spreadeth  her  delicacies  on  the  board,  when  her 
wine  sparkleth  in  the  cup,  when  she  smileth  upon  thee,  and  pcr- 
suadeth  thee  to  be  joyful  and  happy ;  then  is  the  hour  of  danger 
then  let  Reason  stand  firmly  on  her  guard.  For,  if  thou  hearken- 
•ist  unto  the  words  of  her  adversary,  thou  art  deceived  and  be- 
tra\ed.  The  joy  which  she  promiseth,  changeth  to  madness; 
and  her  enjoyments  lead  on  to  diseases  and  death. 
Look  round  her  boaTd»  casl  iVvm^  e^e^  xr^^xv  V«t  ^<este^  and 
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observe  thoee  who  have  been  allured  by  hrir  smiles,  who  Lavo 
listened  to  her  temptations.  Are  they  not  meagre  ?  are  they  not 
sickly  ?  are  they  not  spiritless  ? 

Their  short  hours  of  jollity  and  riot  are  followed  by  tedious  days 
of  pain  and  dejection ;  she  nath  debauched  and  palled  their  appe- 
tites, that  they  have  now  no  relish  for  her  nicest  dainties :  nei 
TOtaries  are  become  her  victims ;  the  just  and  natural  consequence 
which  God  hath  ordained  in  the  constitution  of  things,  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  those  who  abuse  his  gifts. 

But  who  is  she,  ihsit  with  graceful  steps,  and  with  a  lively  air, 
trips  over  yonder  plai, :?  Th^  rose  blusheth  on  her  cheeks ;  the 
sweetness  of  the  mon^'vg  breatheth  from  her  lips ;  joy,  tempered 
with  innocence  and  n^BOesty,  sparkleth  in  her  eyes ;  and  from  the 
cheerfulness  of  her  heart  she  singeth  as  she  walks. 

Her  name  is  Health ;  she  is  the  daughter  of  Exercise  and 
Temperance ;  their  sons  inhabit  the  mountains ;  they  are  brave, 
active,  and  hvely ;  and  partake  of  all  the  beauties  and  virtues  of 
their  sister. 

Vigor  stringeth  their  nerves ;  strength  dwelleth  in  their  bones ; 
and  Ubor  is  their  delight  all  the  day  long.  The  employments  of 
their  father  excite  their  appetites,  and  the  repasts  of  their  mother 
refresh  them.  To  combat  the  passions,  is  their  delight ;  to  con- 
auer  evil  habits,  their  glory.  Their  pleasures  are  moderate,  and 
tnerefore  they  endure ;  their  repose  is  short,  but  sound  and  un- 
disturbed. Their  blood  is  pure  ;  their  minds  are  serene ;  and  the 
physician  knoweth  not  the  way  to  their  habitations. 

ANGER. 

As  the  whirlwind  in  its  fury  teareth  up  trees,  and  deformeth 
the  face  of  Nature,  or  as  an  earthquake  in  its  convulsions  over- 
tumeth  cities ;  so  the  rage  of  an  angry  man  throweth  mischief 
around  him :  danger  and  destruction  wait  on  his  hand. 

But  consider,  and  forget  not,  thine  own  weakness ;  so  shalt  thou 
pardon  the  failings  of  others.  Indulge  not  thyself  in  the  passion 
of  anger ;  it  is  whetting  a  sword  to  wound  thy  own  breasi,  or 
murder  thy  friend. 

If  thou  Dearest  slight  provocations  with  patience,  it  shall  be  im- 
puted unto  thee  for  wisdom ;  and  if  thou  wipest  them  from  thy 
remembrance,  thy  heart  shall  feel  rest,  thy  mind  shall  not  re 
proach  thee. 

Do  nothing  in  thy  passion.  Why  wilt  thou  put  to  sea  in  the 
violence  of  a  storm  ?  If  it  be  difficult  to  rule  thine  anger,  it  is 
wise  to  prevent  it :  avoid,  therefore,  all  occasions  of  falling  into 
wrath;  or  guard  thyself  against  them  whenever  they  occur 
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Harbor  not  revenge  in  thy  breast ;  it  will  torment  ihy  hcirt, 
and  discolor  its  best  inclinations. 

Be  always  more  ready  to  forgive  than  to  return  an  injury :  he 
that  watches  for  an  opportunity  of  revenge,  lieth  in  wait  against 
himself,  and  draweth  down  mischief  on  his  own  bead. 

A  mild  answer  to  an  angry  man,  hke  water  cast  upon  the  fire, 
abateth  his  heat ;  and  from  an  enemy,  he  shall  become  thy  friend. 

Consider  how  few  things  are  worthy  of  anger ;  and  tnou  wilt 
wonder  that  any  but  fools  should  be  wroth.  In  folly  or  weakness 
it  always  beginneth ;  but  remember,  and  fep  well  assured,  it  sel- 
dom concludeth  without  repentance.  On  ^fC  heels  of  FoUy  tread- 
eth  Shame ;  at  the  back  of  Anger  stande^ncPcmorse. 

uir 

WOMAN.  \j 

Give  ear,  fair  daughter  of  Love,  to  the  instructions  of  Prudence; 
and  let  the  precepts  of  Truth  sink  deep  in  thine  heart :  so  shall 
the  charms  of  thy  mind  add  lustre  to  thy  form ;  and  thy  beauty, 
like  the  rose  it  rcsembleth,  shall  retain  its  sweetness  when  its 
bloom  is  withered. 

In  the  spring  of  thy  youth,  in  the  morning  of  thy  days,  when 
the  eyes  of  men  gaze  on  thee  with  delight ;  ah !  hear  with  can* 
tion  tneir  alluring  words  ;  guard  well  thy  heart,  nor  listen  to  their 
soil  seducements. 

Remember  thou  art  made  man's  reasonable  companion,  not  the 
slave  of  his  passion  ;  the  end  of  thy  being  is  to  assist  him  in  the 
toils  of  life,  to  soothe  him  with  thy  tenderness,  and  recompense 
his  care  with  soft  endearments. 

Who  is  she  that  winneth  the  heart  of  man,  that  subdueth  him 
to  love,  and  reigneth  in  his  breast  ?  Lo !  yonder  she  walketh  in 
maiden  sweetness,  with  innocence  in  her  mind,  and  modesty  on 
her  cheek.  Her  hand  seeketh  employment ;  her  foot  delighteth 
not  in  gadding  abroad. 

She  is  clothed  with  neatness ;  she  is  fed  with  temperance ;  ha- 
mility  and  meekness  are  as  a  crown  of  glory  circling  her  head. 
Decency  is  in  all  her  words ;  in  her  answers  are  mildness  and 
truth.  Submission  and  obedience  are  the  lessons  of  her  life ;  and 
peace  and  happiness  her  reward. 

Before  her  steps  walketh  Prudence ;  Virtue  attendeth  at  her 
right  hand.  The  tongue  of  the  licentious  is  dumb  in  her  pre- 
sence ;  the  awe  of  her  virtue  keepeth  him  silent. 

When  Scandal  is  busy,  and  the  fame  of  her  neighbor  is  tossed 
rroni  tongue  to  tongue,  if  Charity  and  Good-nature  open  not  her 
mouth,  the  finger  of  Silence  resteth  on  her  lip.  Her  breast  is  the 
mansion  of  goodness ;  and  therefore  she  suspecteth  no  evil  in 
others 
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Happy  were  the  man  that  should  make  her  his  wife ;  happy 
the  child  that  shall  call  her  mother. 

She  presideth  in  the  house,  and  there  is  peace ;  she  command- 
eth  wito  judgment,  and  is  obeyed.  She  ariseth  in  the  morning ; 
she  considers  her  affairs ;  and  appointeth  to  every  one  their  pro- 
per business. 

The  care  of  her  family  is  her  whole  delight ;  to  that  alone  she 
applieth  her  study :  and  elegance  with  frugality  is  seen  in  her 
mansions.  The  prudence  of  her  management  is  an  honor  to  her 
husband,  and  he  heareth  her  praise  with  silent  delight.  She  in- 
formeth  the  minds  of  her  children  with  wisdom :  she  fashioneth 
their  manners  from  the  example  of  her  own  goodness. 

The  word  of  her  mouth  is  the  law  of  their  youth  ;  the  motion 
of  her  eye  commandeth  their  obedience.  She  speaketh,  and  her 
servants  fly ;  she  pointeth,  and  the  thing  is  done :  for  the  law  of 
love  is  in  their  hearts ;  her  kindness  addeth  wings  to  their  feet. 

In  prosperity  she  is  not  puffeej .up;  in  adversity  she  healeth the 
wounds  of  Fortune  with  patience/^ 

The  troubles  of  her  husband  are  alleviated  by  her  counsels,  and 
aweetened  by  her  endearments ;  he  putteth  his  heart  in  her  bosom, 
and  receiveth  comfort. 

Happy  is  the  man  that  hath  made  her  his  wife ;  happy  the 
child  that  calleth  her  mother. 


RICH    AND    POOR. 

The  man  to  whom  God  hath  given  riches,  and  a  mind  to  em- 
ploy them  aright,  is  pecub'arly  favored,  and  highly  distinc^hed. 
He  looketh  on  his  wealth  with  pleasure ;  because  it  afibrdetn  him 
the  means  to  do  good. 

He  protecteth  the  poor  that  are  injured ;  he  sufiereth  not  the 
mighty  to  oppress  the  weak.  He  seeketh  out  objects  of  compas- 
sion ;  he  inquireth  into  their  wants ;  he  relieveth  them  with  judg- 
ment, and  without  ostentation.  He  assisteth  and  rewardeth  merit; 
he  encourageth  ingenuity,  and  liberally  promoteth  every  useful 
design. 

He  carrieth  on  great  works ;  his  country  is  enriched,  and  the 
laborer  is  employed :  he  formeth  new  schemes,  and  the  arts  ro 
ceive  improvement.     He  considereth  the  superfluities  of  his  table 
as  belonging  to  the  poor,  and  he  defraudeth  them  not.     The  be 
nevolence  of  his  mind  is  not  checked  by  his  fortune.     He  rejoic* 
eth  therefore  in  riches,  and  his  joy  is  blameless. 

But  woe  unto  him  that  heapeth  up  wealth  in  abundance,  and 
jejoiceth  alone  in  the  possession  thereof ;  that  grindeth  the  fiuse 
of  the  poor,  and  considereth  not  the  sweat  of  their  brows. 

47 
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He  thrireth  on  oppression  without  feeling;  the  ruin  of  his  bnv 
ther  disturbeth  him  not.  The  tears  of  the  orphan  he  drinketh  as 
milk ;  the  ones  of  the  widow  are  music  to  his  ear.  His  heart  if 
hardened  with  the  love  of  wealth ;  no  grief  or  distress  can  make 
impression  upon  it. 

But  the  curse  of  iniouity  pursueth  him ;  he  liveth  in  continual 
fear.  The  anxiety  of  nis  mind,  and  the  rapacious  desires  of  hii 
own  soul,  take  vengeance  upon  him  for  the  calamities  he  hath 
brought  upon  others. 

O I  what  are  the  miseries  of  poverty,  in  comparison  with  the 
gnawinffs  of  this  man's  heart ! 

Let  me  poor  man  comfort  himself,  yea,  rejoice ;  for  he  hath 
many  reasons.  He  sitteth  down  to  his  morsel  in  peace ;  his  table 
is  not  crowded  with  flatterers  and  devourers.  He  is  not  emba^ 
rassed  with  dependants,  nor  teased  with  the  clamors  of  solicita- 
tion. Debarred  from  the  dainties  of  the  rich,  he  escapeth  all  their 
diseases.  The  bread  that  he.e^iteth,  is  it  not  sweet  to  his  taste? 
the  water  he  drinketh,  is  it  .iot  pleasant  to  his  thirst?  yea»iar 
more  delicious  than  the  richest  draughts  of  the  luxurious.  His 
labor  preserveth  his  health,  and  produceth  him  a  repose  to  which 
the  downy  bed  of  Sloth  is  a  stranger.  He  limiteth  his  detirea 
with  humility;  and  the  calm  of  contentment  is  sweeter  to  his  soul 
than  the  acquirements  of  wealth  and  grandeur. 

Let  not  the  rich,  therefore,  presume  on  his  riches,  nor  the  poor 
despond  in  his  poverty ;  for  the  providence  of  Grod  dispenseth 
happiness  to  them  both,  and  the  distribution  thereof  is  more 
equally  made  than  the  fool  can  believe. 

BENEVOLENCE. 

When  thou  considerest  thy  wants,  when  thou  beholdest  thy  im- 
perfections, acknowledge  his  goodness,  O  Man  !  who  honored  thee 
with  reason,  endowed  thee  with  speech,  and  placed  thee  in  society 
to  receive  and  confer  reciprocal  helps  and  mutual  obligations. 

Thy  food,  thy  clothing,  thy  convenience  of  habitation,  thy  pro- 
tection from  the  injuries,  thy  enjoyment  of  the  comforts  and  the 
pleasures  of  life,  thou  owest  to  the  assistance  of  others,  and  couldst 
not  enjoy  but  in  the  bands  of  society.  It  is  thy  duty,  therefore, 
to  be  friendly  to  mankind,  as  it  is  thy  interest  that  men  should  be 
friendly  to  thee. 

As  the  rose  breatheth  sweetness  from  its  own  nature,  so  the 
heart  of  a  benevolent  man  produceth  good  works. 

He  enjoyeth  the  ease  and  tranquillity  of  his  own  breast ;  aiii 
rejoiceth  in  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  his  neighbor.  He 
openeth  not  his  ear  unto  slander ;  the  faults  and  the  failings  of 
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men  give  pain  to  his  heart.  His  desire  is  to  do  good,  and  he 
•earcheth  out  the  occasions  thereof:  in  removing  the  oppression 
of  another,  he  relieveth  himself. 

From  the  largeness  of  his  mind,  he  comprehendeih  in  his  wishes 
the  happiness  of  all  men ;  and  from  the  generosity  of  his  heart,  he 
endeavoreth  to  promote  it. 


EDWARD  YOUNG.    1681—1765. 

Eowabu  Yowe,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  «  Night  Thoughts,**  wu  bom 
•ft  Upbam,  in  Hampshire,  in  1681.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he 
took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Ciril  Law  in  1714,  and  his  Doctor's  degree  in 
1719L  Thai  he  was  distinguished  for  his  ingenuity  and  learning  above  hii 
fellow-students  and  contemporaries,  is  known  by  a  complaint  of  Tindai  the 
infidel,  who  said,  « The  other  boys  I  can  always  answer,  because  I  know 
where  they  hare  their  arguments,  which  I  have  read  a  hundred  times :  but 
that  feUow  Young  is  continually  postering  me  with  something  of  his  own." 
After  publishing  a  number  of  poetical  pieces  of  rather  indifferent  merit,  in 
1721  ha  gave  to  the  public  his  tragedy  of  **  Revenge,'*  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  efibrts  of  his  genius ;  but  unfortunately  it  was  written  after  the  model 
of  the  French  drama,  and  tliough  the  tboughu  are  refin^  and  full  of  imagi- 
nation, and  a  true  poetic  feeling  pervades  the  whole,  it  has  hardly  viUiiUy 
^■r^mgh  to  keep  it  alive  as  a  drama. 

In  1725  he  published  the  first  of  his  Satires,  and  in  three  or  four  years  the 
other  six  folk>wed,  under  the  title  of  «  The  Love  of  Fame,  the  Universal  Pas- 
skm."  They  are  evidently  the  production  of  a  mind  rendered  acute  by  ob- 
servation, enriched  by  reflection,  and  polished  with  wit ;  and  they  abound  in 
ingenious  and  humorous  allusions.  Their  chief  defect  is  in  the  perpetual 
exaggeration  of  the  sentiment  Goldsmith  says,  that  « they  were  in  higher 
reputation  when  published  than  they  stand  at  present;"  and  that  *<  Young 
seems  fimder  of  dazzling  tlian  of  pleasing,  of  raising  our  admiration  ibr  his 
wit  than  of  our  dislike  of  the  follies  he  ridicules."* 

In  1728  Young  cQtered  the  church,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  George 
lihe  Second.  Three  years  after,  he  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Lee,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Litchfield,  and  widow  of  Colonel  Lee.  She  died  in  1741,  leaving 
one  son.  A  daughter  whom  she  had  by  her  former  husband,  and  who  was 
married  to  Mr.  Temple,  son  of  Lord  Palmerston,  died  in  1736,  and  Mr.  Tem- 
ple ibur  years  afler.  It  has  generally  been  believed  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tent 
pie  were  the  Philander  and  Narcissa  of  the  Night  Thoughts.  Mrs.  Temple 
died  of  a  consumption,  at  Lyons,  on  her  way  to  Nice,  and  Young  accompanied 
her  to  the  continent'  Some,  most  inconsiderately,  have  identified  Young's 
son  with  the  Lorenzo  of  the  Night  Thoughts.  This  is  absurd,  for  when  this 
character  of  the  finished  infidel  was  drawn  by  the  father,  the  son  was  only 
eight  years  old. 

1  Eamj  m  Engflah  Poetry.    T<mi)S*t  BaUrt»  were  pabllalMd  b«ftn«  Umm  of  Fop*. 
S  T»  her  deaUi  at  Lyons  the  two  Unet  In  Ntvht  Third  doabtlem  allnde,  ft>r  the  dty  tnthftfUtei  n. 
te  allow  iMT  to  be  bnried  in  **oon«ecr«ted'*  ground  ^ 

»  WhUe  Netore  melted,  Buperetltloj  raved; 
Thai  iBoam'd  the  icad,  and  tlila  denied  «  gnvs.** 
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Of  the  Night  Thoughts,  which  were  published  from  1742  to  1744,  Touof'i 
favorite  and  most  finished  poem,  it  may  be  said  that  tliey  show  a  mind  tioreil 
with  reading  and  reflection,  purified  by  virtuous  feelings,  and  supported  by 
religious  hope.  Tliere  are  in  them  great  fertility  of  thought  and  luxuriance 
of  imagination,  uncommon  originality  in  style,  and  an  aceumulatkm  of  argu* 
ment  and  illustration  which  seems  almost  boundless.'  « In  this  poem,"  sayi 
Dr.  Johnson,  «  Young  has  exhibited  a  very  wide  display  of  (nriginal  poetiy, 
variegated  with  deep  refiections  and  striking  allusions;  a  wilderness  of 
thought,  in  which  the  fertility  of  fancy  scatters  flowers  of  every  hue,  and  of 
every  odor." 

In  1756  Dr.  Joseph  Warton  paid  a  very  just  and  elegant  tribute  to  the  po> 
etical  reputation  of  Young,  by  dedicating  to  him  his  most  learned  and  instruc- 
tive **  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope."  Young  was  at  that  time 
the  only  survivor  of  that  brotherhood  of  poets  who  had  adorned  and  delightnl 
tlie  preceding  age,  and  among  whom  Pope  shone  with  such  tmrivalled  lustre. 
In  1762,  when  he  was  upwards  of  fourscore,  Young  printed  his  poem  of 
»  Resignation,"  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  a  decay  of  his  powers  is  mani- 
fested. In  April,  1765,  he  closed  his  long,  useful,  and  virtuous  life.  He  bad 
performed  no  duty  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  but  he  retained  his  intellects 
to  the  last 

In  his  personal  manners,  Young  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  very  social 
liabits,  and  the  animating  soul  of  every  company  with  whom  he  mixed.  No- 
body ever  said  more  brilliant  things  in  conversation.  Dr.  Warton,  who  knew 
him  well,  says  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  benevolent  of  men, 
most  exemplary  in  his  life  and  sincere  in  his  religion.  If  he  stooped  below 
the  dignity  of  his  high  profession,  in  courting  worldly  favor  and  applause,  af 
without  doubt  he  did,  no  one  has  more  convincingly  shown  how  utterly 
worthless  was  the  object  of  this  inconsistent  ambition. 

As  a  poet,  if  he  ranks  not  in  the  first  class,  he  takes  a  very  high  place  iu 
the  second.  If  his  taste  be  not  the  purest,  or  his  judgment  not  always  the 
best,  he  has  an  exuberance,  a  vigor,  and  an  originality  of  genius,  which  amply 
atone  for  all  his  defects.  As  respects  the  moral  influence  of  his  poetry,  there 
has  been  and  can  be  but  one  opinion.  No  one  can  rise  from  the  studious 
reading  of  the  Night  Tlioughts,  without  feeling  more  the  value  of  time,  and 
the  importance  of  improving  it  aright,  both  for  the  life  that  now  is,  and  lor 
that  which  is  to  come.  It  is  a  book  full  of  the  purest  and  noblest  sentiments, 
which,  if  followed,  cannot  fail  of  making  us  wiser  and  better. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  NIGHT  THOUGHTS.   THB  VALUE  OF  TIME. 

THE  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOUL. 

Tired  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  Sleep ! 
He,  like  the  world,  his  ready  visit  pays 
WTiere  Fortime  smiles ;  the  wretched  he  forsakes ; 
Swift  on  his  downy  pinion  flies  from  woe. 
And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  with  a  tear. 

From  short  (as  usual)  and  disturbed  repose, 
1  wake:   How  happy  they,  who  wake  no  morel 
Yet  that  were  vain,  if  dreams  infest  the  grave. 


I  Bee  Ufe,  by  K«t.  J.  Mltibrd.    Head,  aUo,  his  Life  by  Dr.  /ohntoii-«  btoffraphlcml  skctek  la 
DraAe'f  iCaaaya— and  another  In  the  ateth  Tolame  of  Campbell*!  Spcdmens.    Tbe  crttletems  of  the 
Intter,  bowerer  I  cannot  conalder  yoA. 
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1  wake,  emerging  from  a  sea  of  dreams 

Tumultuous ;  where  my  wreck'd,  desponding  tKnwght^ 

From  wave  to  ware  of  fancied  misery, 

At  random  drove,  her  helm  of  reason  lost 

Though  now  restored,  'tis  only  change  of  pain 

(A  bitter  change  1)  severer  for  severe. 

The  Day  too  short  for  my  distress ;  and  Night, 

£'en  in  the  zenith  of  her  dark  domain* 

Is  sunshine  to  the  color  of  my  fiite. 

Night,  sable  goddess !  from  her  ebon  throne, 
In  rayless  migesty,  now  stretches  forth 
Her  leaden  soeptre  o'er  a  slumbering  world. 
Silence,  bow  dead !  and  darkness,  how  profound  I 
Nor  eye,  nor  listening  ear,  an  ol]t|eot  finds; 
Creation  sleeps.    TU  as  the  general  poise 
Of  life  stood  still,  and  nature  made  a  pause ; 
An  awful  pause  I  prophetic  of  her  end. 
And  let  her  prophecy  be  soon  fulfiU'd ; 
Fate !  drop  the  curtain ;  I  can  lose  no  more. 

The  bell  strikes  one.    We  take  no  note  of  time 
But  from  its  loss.    To  give  it  then  a  tongue, 
Is  wise  in  man.    As  if  an  angel  spoke, 
I  feel  the  solemn  sound.    If  h^ard  aright. 
It  is  the  knell  of  my  departed  hours : 
Where  are  theyf    With  the  years  beyond  the  flood. 
It  is  the  signal  that  demands  despatch : 
How  much  is  to  be  done  I    My  hopes  and  fears 
Start  up  alarra*d,  and  o*er  life's  narrow  verge 
Look  down — On  whatf  a  fiohondess  abyss; 
A  dread  eternity !  how  surely  mine  I 
And  can  eternity  belong  to  me, 
Poor  pensioner  on  the  bounties  of  an  honrf 

How  poor,  how  rich,  bow  abject,  how  august. 
How  complicate,  how  wonderful  is  man  I 
How  passing  wonder  He,  who  made  him  such  I 
Who  centred  in  our  make  such  strange  extremes! 
From  different  natures  marvellously  mist, 
Ck>nnection  exquisite  of  distant  worlds  I 
Distinguished  link  in  Being's  endless  ohaial 
Midway  from  Nothing  to  the  Deity  1 
A  beam  ethereal,  sullied,  and  abeorpti 
Though  sullied  and  dishonored,  still  divine  I 
Dim  miniature  of  greatness  absolute  I 
An  heir  of  glory!  a  frail  child  of  dust! 
Helpless  immortal !  insect  infinite ! 
A  worm !  a  god ! — ^I  tremble  at  mjrself^ 
And  in  myself  am  lost!  At  home  a  stranger. 
Thought  wanders  up  and  down,  surprised,  ai^iast. 
And  wondering  at  her  own :    How  reason  rools  1 
O  what  a  miracle  to  man  is  man, 
Triumphantly  distressed!  what  joy,  what  dread; 
Alternately  transported,  and  alarm'd ! 
What  can  preserve  my  life!  or  what  destroy! 
An  angel's  arm  can't  snatch  me  from  the  grave; 
Legions  of  angels  can't  confine  ma  i3ikaie. 

47« 
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Tis  past  conjecture ;  all  things  rise  in  proof: 
While  o'er  my  limbs  sleep's  soft  dominion  spread. 
What  though  my  soul  fantastic  measures  trod 
O'er  fairy  fields ;  or  moum'd  along  the  gloom 
Of  pathless  woods ;  or,  down  the  craggy  steep 
Hurl'd  headlong,  swam  with  pain  the  mantled  pool ; 
Or  scaled  the  cliff;  or  danced  on  hollow  winds, 
With  antic  shapes,  wild  natives  of  the  brain  f 
Her  ceaseless  flight,  though  devious,  speaks  her  nature 
Of  subtler  essence  than  the  trodden  clod; 
Active,  atrial,  towering,  unconilned. 
Unfettered  with  her  gross  companion's  falL 
E'en  silent  night  proclaims  my  soul  immortal : 
E'en  silent  night  proclaims  eternal  day. 
For  human  weal,  heaven  husbands  all  events ; 
Dull  sleep  instructs,  nor  sport  vain  dreams  in  vain. 

Why  then  their  loss  deplore,  that  are  not  lost  I 
Why  wanders  wretched  thought  tlieir  tombs  around. 
In  infidel  distress?    Are  angels  there ? 
Slumbers,  raked  up  in  dust,  ethereal  fire  ? 

They  live !  they  greatly  live  a  life  on  earth 
Unkindled,  unconceived ;  and  from  an  eye 
Of  tenderness  let  heaVenly  pity  fall 
On  me,  more  justly  numbered  with  the  dead. 
This  is  the  desert,  this  the  solitude : 
How  populous,  how  vital,  is  the  grave ! 
This  is  creation's  melancholy  vault, 
The  vale  fimereal,  the  sad  cypress  gloom ; 
The  land  of  apparitions,  empty  shades ! 
All,  &11  on  eartli,  is  Shadow,  all  beyond 
Is  Substance ;  the  reverse  is  folly's  creed : 
How  solid  all,  where  change  shall  be  no  more  I 

Yet  man,  fool  man  1  here  buries  all  his  thoughts , 
Inters  celestial  hopes  without  one  sigh. 
Prisoner  of  earth,  and  pent  beneath  the  moon, 
Here  pinions  all  his  wishes ;  wing'd  by  heaven 
To  fly  at  inflnite ;  and  reach  it  there, 
Where  seraphs  gatlier  immortality. 
On  life's  Mi  tree,  fast  by  the  throne  of  God. 
What  golden  joys  ambrosial  clustering  glow, 
In  His  full  beam,  and  ripen  for  the  just, 
Where  momentaiy  ages  are  no  more ! 
Where  time,  and  pain,  and  chance,  and  death  expire 
And  is  it  in  the  flight  of  threescore  years, 
To  push  eternity  from  human  thought, 
And  smother  souls  immortal  in  the  dust  1 
A  soul  immortal,  spending  all  her  fires, 
Wasting  her  strength  in  strenuous  idleness, 
Thrown  into  tumult,  raptured  or  aJarm'd, 
At  aught  this  scene  can  threaten  or  indulge. 
Resembles  ocean  into  tempest  wrought, 
To  waft  a  feather,  or  to  drown  a  fly. 
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man's  resolutions  to  reform. 

Of  man's  miraculous  mistakes,  this  bears 
The  palm,  "  That  all  men  are  about  to  live,*' 
For  ever  on  the  brink  of  being  born. 
All  pay  themselves  the  compliment  to  think 
They  one  day  shall  not  drivel :  and  their  pride 
On  this  reversion  takes  up  ready  praise ; 
At  least,  their  own ;  their  future  selves  applaud ; 
How  excellent  that  life  they  ne'er  will  lead ! 
Time  lodged  in  their  own  hands  is  folly's  vails ; 
That  lodged  in  iate's,  to  wisdom  they  consign ; 
The  thing  tliey  can't  but  purpose,  they  postpone ; 
Tis  not  in  folly,  not  to  scorn  a  fool : 
And  scarce  in  human  wisdom,  to  do  more. 
All  promise  is  poor  dilatory  man, 
And  that  through  every  stage :  when  young,  indeed, 
In  full  content  we,  sometimes,  nobly  rest, 
Unanxious  for  ourselves ;  and  only  wish, 
As  duteous  sons,  our  fathers  were  more  wise. 
At  thirty  man  suspects  himself  a  fool: 
Knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan : 
At  fiHy  chides  liis  infamous  delay. 
Pushes  his  pnident  purpose  to  resolve ; 
In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought 
Resolves;  and  re-resolves;  then  dies  the  same. 

And  why  ?    Because  he  thinks  himself  inunortaL 
All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves; 
Tliemselves,  when  some  alarming  shock  of  iate 
Strikes  through  their  wounded  hearts  the  sudden  dread; 
But  their  hearts  wounded,  like  the  woimded  air, 
Soon  close ;  where,  past  the  shaft,  no  trace  is  found. 
As  from  the  wing,  no  scar  the  sky  retains ; 
The  parted  wave  no  furrow  from  the  keel ; 
So  dies  in  human  hearts  the  thought  of  death : 
E'en  witli  tlie  tender  tear  which  nature  sheds 
O'er  those  we  love,  we  drop  it  in  their  grave. 

LIFE   AND   DEATH. 

Life  makes  tlie  soul  dependent  on  tlie  dust ; 
Death  gives  her  wings  to  mount  above  the  spheres. 
Through  chinks,  styled  organs,  dim  life  peeps  at  light ; 
Death  bursts  th'  involving  cloud,  and  all  is  day ; 
All  eye,  all  ear,  tlie  disembodied  power. 
Death  has  fcign'd  evils,  nature  shall  not  feel ; 
Life,  ills  substantial,  wisdom  cannot  shun. 
Is  not  the  mighty  mind,  that  son  of  heaven! 
By  tyrant  life  dethroned,  imprisonM,  pain'd  f 
By  deatli  enlarged,  ennobled,  deified  t 
Death  but  entombs  the  body ;  life  the  soul. 

DYING    RICH. 

Why  all  this  toil  for  triumphs  of  an  honr? 
What  though  we  wade  in  wealth,  or  soar  in  l^untt 
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Earth's  highest  statioii  ends  in  **  Here  he  liea," 

And  "  dust  to  dust"  concludes  her  noblest  song. 

If  this  song  lives,  posterity  shall  know 

Ono,  though  in  Britain  bom,  with  courtiers  bred. 

Who  thought  e'en  gold  might  come  a  day  too  lata; 

Nor  on  his  subtle  death-bed  plann'd  his  scheme 

For  ftiture  vacancies  in  church  or  state ; 

Some  avocation  deeming  it— to  die, 

Unbit  by  rage  canine  of  dying  rich ; 

Guilt's  blunder !  and  the  loudest  laugh  of  hell ! 

SOCIETY   NECESSARY   FOR  HAPPINESS. 

Wisdom,  though  richer  than  Peruvian  mines, 
And  sweeter  than  the  sweet  ambrosial  hive, 
What  is  she,  but  the  means  of  Happiness  t 
That  unobtain'd,  than  folly  more  a  fool ; 
A  melancholy  fool,  without  her  bells. 
Friendship,  the  means  of  wisdom,  richly  gives 
7*he  precious  end,  which  makes  our  wisdom  wiM. 
Nature,  in  zeal  for  human  amity, 
Denies,  or  damps,  an  undivided  joy : 
Joy  is  an  import ;  joy  is  an  exchange ; 
Joy  flies  monopolists :  it  calls  fbr  Two ; 
Rich  fruit!  heaven-phmted  1  never  plucked  by  One. 
Needful  auxiliars  are  our  friends,  to  give 
To  social  man  true  relish  of  himself 
Full  on  ourselves,  descending  in  a  line. 
Pleasure's  bright  beam  is  feeble  in  delight : 
Delight  intense  is  taken  by  rebound ; 
Reverberated  pleasures  fire  the  breast 

INSLTFICIENCY   OF   GENIUS   AND   STATION   WITHOUT  TIRTDI. 

Genius  and  art,  ambition's  boasted  wings, 
Our  boast  but  ill  deserve.    A  feeble  aid ! 
Daedalian  enginery !     If  tliese  alone 
Assist  our  flight,  fame's  flight  is  glory's  fall. 
Heart  merit  wanting,  mount  we  ne'er  so  high. 
Our  height  is  but  the  gibbet  of  our  name. 
A  celebrated  wretch,  when  I  behold ; 
When  I  behold  a  genius  bright,  and  base, 
Of  lowering  talents,  and  terrestrial  aims ; 
Methinks  I  see,  as  thrown  from  her  high  sphere, 
The  glorious  fragments  of  a  soul  immortal, 
With  rubbish  mlx'd,  and  glittering  in  the  dust 
Struck  at  the  splendid,  melancholy  sight, 
At  once  compassion  soft,  and  envy,  rise- 
But  wherefore  envy  f    Talents  angel-bright, 
If  wanting  worth,  are  shining  instruments 
In  &lse  ambition's  hand,  to  finish  faults 
Illustrious,  and  give  infamy  renown. 

Great  iU  is  an  achievement  of  great  powers. 
Plain  sense  but  rarely  leads  us  far  astray. 
Reason  the  means,  affiMtions  choose  our  eiid| 
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Means  have  no  merit,  if  our  end  amiss. 

If  wrong  our  hearts,  our  heads  are  right  in  vain ; 

Hearts  are  proprietors  of  all  applause. 

Right  ends  and  means  make  wisdom :  Worldly-wise 

Is  but  half-witted,  at  its  highest  praise. 

Let  genius  then  despair  to  make  thee  great ; 

Nor  flatter  station :  What  is  station  high  1 

Tis  a  proud  mendicant ;  it  boasts  and  begs ; 

It  begs  an  alms  of  homage  from  the  throng, 

And  oft  the  throng  denies  its  charity. 

Monarchs  and  ministers  are  awful  names ; 

Whoever  wear  them,  challenge  our  devoir. 

Religion,  public  order,  both  exact 

External  homage,  and  a  supple  knee. 

To  beings  pompously  set  up,  to  serve 

The  meanest  slave ;  all  more  ia  merit's  duo, 

Her  sacred  and  inviolable  right 

Nor  ever  paid  the  monarch,  but  the  man. 

Our  hearts  ne'er  bow  but  to  superior  worth ; 

Nor  ever  fail  of  their  allegiance  there. 

Fools,  indeed,  drop  the  man  in  their  account, 

And  vote  the  mantle  into  mi^'esty. 

Let  the  small  savage  boast  his  silver  fur ; 

His  rojral  robe  imborrow'd  and  unbought. 

His  own,  descending  fairly  from  his  sires. 

Shall  man  be  proud  to  wear  his  livery. 

And  souls  in  ermine  scorn  a  soul  without  t 

Can  place  or  lessen  us  or  aggrandize  ? 

Pygmies  are  pygmies  still,  though  perch'd  on  Alps; 

And  pyramids  are  pjrramids  in  vales. 

£ach  man  makes  his  own  stature,  builds  himself: 

Virtue  alone  outbuilds  the  pyramids: 

Her  monuments  shall  last,  when  Egypt's  falL 

Of  these  sure  truths  dost  thou  demand  the  cause  ? 

The  cause  is  lodged  in  immortality. 

Hear,  and  assent     Thy  bosom  bums  for  power ; 

What  station  charms  thee?     I'll  install  thee  there; 

Tis  thine.     And  art  thou  greater  than  before  ? 

Then  tliou  before  wast  something  less  than  man. 

Has  thy  new  post  betray 'd  thee  into  prido  1 

That  treacherous  pride  betrays  thy  dignity ; 

Tliat  prido  defames  hiunanity,  and  calls 

The  being  mean,  which  staffs  or  strings  can  raise. 

High  worth  is  elevated  place:  Tis  more; 
It  makes  the  post  stand  candidate  for  Thee ; 
Makes  more  than  monarchs— makes  an  honest  man ; 
Though  no  exchequer  it  commands,  'tis  wealth ; 
And  though  it  wears  no  ribbon,  'tis  renown; 
Renown,  that  would  not  quit  thee,  though  disgraced. 
Nor  leave  thee  pendent  on  a  master's  smile. 
Other  ambition  nature  interdicts ; 
Nature  proclaims  it  most  absurd  in  man, 
By  pointing  at  his  origin,  and  end; 
Milk,  and  a  swath,  at  first,  his  whole  demand ; 
His  whole  domain,  at  last,  a  turf|  or  stone ; 
To  whom,  between,  a  world  nrmy  seem  too  smalL 
2N 
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THE   LOVE   OF   PRAISE. 

What  will  not  men  attempt  fbr  sacred  praise? 
The  Love  of  Praise,  howe'er  conceal'd  by  art, 
Reigns,  more  or  less,  and  glows,  in  every  heart: 
The  proud,  to  gain  it,  toils  on  toils  endure ; 
The  modest  shun  it,  but  to  make  it  sure. 
O'er  globes  and  sceptres,  now  on  thrones  it  swells; 
Now,  trims  the  midnight  lamp  in  college  cells : 
Tis  Tory,  Whig ;  it  plots,  prajrs,  preaches,  pleads. 
Harangues  in  Senates,  squeaks  in  Masqueraides. 
Here,  to  Steele's  humor  makes  a  bold  pretence ; 
There,  bolder,  aims  at  Pulteney's  eloquence. 
It  aids  the  dancer's  heel,  the  writer's  head, 
And  heaps  the  plain  with  mountains  of  the  dead ; 
Nor  ends  Mrith  life ;  but  nods  in  sable  plumes^ 
Adorns  our  hearse,  and  flatters  on  our  tombs. 

•itireL 

THE   LANGUID   LADT. 

7*he  languid  lady  next  appears  in  state, 
Who  was  not  bom  to  carry  her  own  weight ; 
She  lolls,  reels,  staggers,  till  some  foreign  aid 
To  her  own  stature  lifls  the  feeble  maid. 
Then,  if  ordain'd  to  so  severe  a  doom, 
She,  by  just  stages,  journeys  round  the  room : 
But,  knowing  her  own  weakness,  she  despairs 
To  scale  the  Alps — that  is,  ascend  the  stairs. 
My  fan !  let  others  say,  who  laugh  at  toil; 
Fan!  hoodl  glove  I  scarf!  is  her  laconic  style; 
And  that  is  spoke  with  such  a  dying  fall, 
That  Betty  rather  sees,  than  hears  the  call : 
Tlie  motion  of  her  lips,  and  meaning  eye, 
Piece  out  th*  idea  her  &int  words  deny. 
O  listen  with  attention  most  profound  I 
Her  voice  is  but  tlie  shadow  of  a  sound. 
And  help  I  oh  help !  her  spirits  are  so  dead, 
One  hand  scarce  lifts  the  other  to  her  head. 
If^  there,  a  stubborn  pin  it  triumphs  o'er. 
She  pants  1  she  sinks  away!  and  is  no  more. 
Let  the  robust  and  tlie  gigantic  carve. 
Life  is  not  worth  so  much,  she'd  rather  starve: 
But  chew  she  must  herself;  ah,  cruel  fhte  1 
That  Rosalinda  can't  by  proxy  eat 

SaUivt. 


WILLLA.M  FALCONER.     1730—1769. 

William  Falcokxb  was  the  son  of  a  barber  in  Edinlniigh,  and  was  bora 
In  t}>e  year  1730.  He  had  very  few  advantages  of  eduntioii,  and  in  early 
life  went  to  sea  in  the  merchant  service.  He  was  afterwards  mate  of  a  vei> 
«el  that  was  wrecked  in  the  Levant,  and  was  one  of  three  only,  cmt  of  th» 
crew,  ttiat  were  saved ;  a  catastrophe  whidi  formed  tlie  sul  jeot  cif  his  figrtait 
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poem,  <*The  Shipwreck,"  which  he  published  in  1762,  and  on  which  his 
chief  claim  to  merit  rests.  Early  in  1769  his  **  Marine  Dictionary"  appeared, 
which  has  been  spoken  highly  of  by  those  who  are  capable  of  estimating  iu 
merits.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  he  embarked  in  the  Aurora,  for 
India,  but  the  vessel  was  never  heard  of  afler  she  passed  the  Cape,  **  so  thai 
the  poet  of  the  Shipwreck  may  be  supposed  to  have  i>erished  by  the  same 
species  of  calamity  which  he  had  rehearsed."  * 

The  subject  of  the  Shipwreck  and  the  fate  of  its  author,  bespeak  an  uncom 
mon  partiality  in  its  fiivor.  If  we  pay  respect  to  the  ingenious  scholar,  who 
can  produce  agreeable  verses  amidst  the  shades  of  retirement  or  the  shelves 
of  his  library,  how  much  more  interest  must  we  take  in  the  *<  ship-boy  on  the 
high  and  giddy  mast,"  cherishing  refined  visions  of  &mcy  at  the  hour  which 
he  may  casually  snatch  from  fatigue  and  danger !  His  poem  has  the  sensible 
charm  of  appearing  a  transcript  of  reality,  and  iVom  its  vividness  and  power 
of  description,  powerfully  interests  the  feelings,  and  leaves  a  deep  impression 
of  truth  and  nature  on  the  mind. 

THK   VESSEL   GODkO   TO   PIECES. DEATH   OF   ALBERT*  THE  COM- 
MANDER. 

With  mournful  look  the  seamen  eyed  the  strand 
Where  death's  inexorable  jaws  expand : 
Swift  from  their  minds  elapsed  all  dangers  past, 
As,  dumb  with  terror,  they  beheld  the  last 
Now  on  the  trembling  shrouds,  before,  behind. 
In  mute  suspense  they  mount  into  the  wiod— - 
The  Genius  of  the  deep,  on  rapid  wing, 
The  black  eventful  moment  seem'd  to  bring. 
The  fatal  Sisters,  on  the  surge  before. 
Yoked  their  infernal  horses  to  the  prore.— 
The  steersmen  now  received  their  last  command 
To  wheel  the  vessel  sidelong  to  the  strand. 
Twelve  sailors,  on  the  foremast  who  depend, 
High  on  the  platform  of  the  top  ascend ; 
Fatal  retreat  1  for  while  the  plunging  prow 
Immerges  headlong  in  the  wave  below, 
Down-prest  by  watery  weight  the  bowsprit  bends, 
And  from  above  the  stem  deep  crashing  rends. 
Beneath  her  beak  the  floating  ruins  lie ; 
The  foremast  totters,  unsustain'd  on  high : 
And  now  the  ship,  fore-lifted  by  the  sea. 
Hurls  the  tall  fabric  backward  o*er  her  lee; 
While,  in  the  general  wreck,  the  fidthful  stay 
Drags  the  main-topmast  from  its  post  away. 
Flung  fh>m  the  mast,  the  seamen  strive  in  vain 
Through  hostile  floods  &eir  vessel  to  regain. 
The  waves  they  bufiet,  till,  bereft  of  strength, 
O'erpower'd  tibey  yield  to  cruel  &te  at  length. 
The  hostile  waters  close  around  their  head. 
They  sink  for  ever,  numbor'd  with  the  dead ! 

Tliose  who  remain  their  fearful  doom  await, 
Nor  longer  mourn  their  lost  companions'  &te. 

I  CnapbtB't  ijpaelaaeiia,  toL  yL  p.  fS. 
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The  heart  that  bleeds  with  sorrows  all  its  owu. 

Forgets  the  paugs  of  friendship  to  bemoan. — 

Albert  and  Rodmond  and  Palemon  here, 

With  young  Arion,  on  the  mast  appear ; 

Even  they,  amid  th'  unspeakable  distress. 

In  every  look  distracting  thoughts  confess; 

In  every  vein  the  refluent  blood  <X)ngeal8, 

And  every  bosom  fatal  terror  feels. 

Inclosed  with  all  the  demons  of  the  main, 

They  view'd  th*  adjacent  shore,  but  viewed  in  vain. 

Such  torments  in  the  drear  abodes  of  hell, 

Where  sad  despair  laments  with  rueful  yell. 

Such  torments  agonize  the  damned  breast. 

While  fancy  views  the  mansions  of  the  blest 

For  Heaven's  sweet  help  their  suppliant  cries  inipkm; 

But  Heaven,  relentless,  deigns  to  help  no  morel 

And  now,  lash'd  on  by  destiny  severe. 
With  horror  fraught,  the  dreadful  scene  drew  near! 
The  ship  hangs  hovering  on  the  verge  of  death, 
Hell  yawns,  rocks  rise,  and  breakers  roar  beneath  K— 
In  vain,  alas !  the  sacred  shades  of  yore 
Would  arm  the  mind  with  philosopliic  lore ; 
In  vain  they'd  teach  us,  at  the  latest  breath, 
To  smile  serene  amid  the  pangs  of  death. 
K'en  Zeno's  self|  and  Epictetus  old, 
lliis  fell  abjrss  had  shudder'd  to  behold. 
Had  Socrates,  for  god-like  virtue  fiuned, 
And  wisest  of  the  sons  of  men  proclaimed, 
Beheld  this  scene  of  frenzy  and  distress, 
His  soul  had  trembled  to  its  last  recess  t— • 
O  yet  confirm  my  heart,  ye  powers  above, 
This  last  tremendous  shock  of  fate  to  prove. 
The  tottering  frame  of  reason  yet  sustain ! 
Nor  let  this  total  ruin  whirl  my  brain  I 

In  vain  the  cords  and  axes  were  prepared, 
For  now  th'  audacious  seas  insult  the  yard ; 
High  o'er  the  ship  they  throw  a  horrid  shade 
And  o'er  her  burst,  in  terrible  cascade. 
Uplifted  on  the  surge,  to  heaven  she  flies. 
Her  shatter'd  top  half  buried  in  the  skies. 
Then  headlong  plunging^  thunders  on  the  ground, 
E^irth  groans  1  air  trembles  I  and  the  deeps  resound! 
Her  giant  bulk  the  dread  concussion  feels^ 
And  quivering  with  the  wound,  in  torment  reels; 
So  reels,  convulsed  with  agonizing  throes. 
The  bleeding  bull  beneath  the  murd'rer's  blows.-* 
Again  she  plunges  I  hark  1  a  second  shock 
Tears  her  strong  bottom  on  the  marble  rock  1 
Down  on  the  vale  of  death,  with  dismal  cries, 
The  fated  victims  shuddering  roll  their  eyes 
In  wild  despair ;  while  yet  another  stroke. 
With  deep  convulsion,  rends  the  solid  oak; 
Till  like  the  mine,  in  whose  infernal  cell 
The  lurking  demons  of  destruction  dwell. 
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At  length  asunder  torn,  her  frame  diyides, 
And  crashing  spreads  in  ruin  o'er  the  tides, 

As  o'er  the  surge  the  stooping  main-mast  hung, 
Still  on  the  rigging  thirty  seamen  clung : 
Some,  struggling,  on  a  broken  crag  were  viast, 
And  there  by  oozy  tangles  grappled  fast ; 
Awhile  they  bore  th'  o'erwhelming  billows'  rage, 
Unequal  combat  with  their  fate  to  wage ; 
Till  all  benumb'd  and  feeble  they  forego 
Their  slippery  hold,  and  sink  to  shades  below. 
Some,  from  the  main-yard-arm  impetuous  thrown 
On  marble  ridges,  die  without  a  groan. 
Three  with  Palemon  on  their  skill  depend. 
And  from  the  wreck  on  oars  and  rafts  descend. 
Now  on  the  mountain-waTe  on  high  they  ride. 
Then  downward  plunge  beneath  th'  involving  tide ; 
Till  one,  who  seems  in  agony  to  strive. 
The  whirling  breakers  heave  on  shore  alive ; 
The  rest  a  speedier  end  of  anguish  knew, 
And  prest  the  stony  beach,  a  lifeless  crew  I 

Next,  O  unhappy  chief  1  th'  eternal  doom 
Of  Heaven  decreed  thee  to  the  briny  tomb  1 
What  scenes  of  misery  torment  thy  view  1 
What  painful  struggles  of  thy  dying  crew  1 
Thy  perish'd  hopes  all  buried  in  the  flood, 
O'erspread  with  corses  I  red  with  human  blood ! 
So  pierced  with  anguish  hoary  Priam  gazed, 
When  Troy's  imperial  domes  in  ruin  blazed ; 
While  he,  severest  sorrow  doom'd  to  feel, 
Expired  beneath  the  victor's  murdering  steel 
Thus  with  his  helpless  partners  till  the  last, 
Sad  refuge  1  Albert  hugs  the  floating  mast ; 
His  soul  could  yet  sustain  the  mortal  blow, 
But  droops,  alas !  beneath  superior  woe : 
For  now  soft  nature's  sympathetic  chain 
Tugs  at  his  yearning  heart  with  powerful  stram , 
His  faithful  wife  for  ever  doom'd  to  mourn 
For  him,  alas !  who  never  sliall  return ; 
To  black  adversity's  approach  exposed, 
With  want  and  hardships  unforeseen  enclosed : 
His  lovely  daughter  left  without  a  friend. 
Her  innocence  to  succor  and  defend ; 
By  jTOuth  and  indigence  set  forth  a  prey 
To  lawless  guilt,  that  flatters  to  betray^ 
While  these  reflections  rack  his  feeling  mind, 
Rodmond,  who  hung  beside,  his  grasp  resign'd ; 
And,  as  the  tumbling  waters  o'er  him  roU'd, 
His  out-stretch'd  arms  the  master's  legs  enfold.^ 
Sad  Albert  feels  the  dissolution  near, 
And  strives  in  vain  his  fetter'd  limbs  to  clear; 
For  death  bids  every  clinching  joint  adhere. 
Ail-faint,  to  heaven  he  throws  his  dying  eyes, 
And,  " O  protect  my  wife  and  child !"  he  cries: 
The  gushing  streams  roll  back  th'  unfinish'd  sound  1 
He  gasps !  he  dies !  and  tumbles  to  lOtie  fpossxAX 
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CATHERINE  TALBOT.     1720—1770. 

Cathibiitx  Talbot,  the  only  daughter  of  Rev.  Edward  Talbot,  Archdea- 
con of  Berks,  was  bom  in  the  year  1720.  She  early  exhibited  strong  marka 
of  a  feeling  heart,  a  warm  imagination,  and  a  powerful  understanding.  To 
these  natural  talents  were  added  all  the  advantages  of  a  thorough  education 
founded  on  Christian  principles.  In  1741  she  was  introduced  to  the  cele 
brated  Miss  Elizabeth  Carter,*  with  whom  she  maintained  the  most  close  and 
intimate  fricndslup  to  the  close  of  her  life.  At  what  age  she  began  to  write 
for  the  public  eye,  does  not  appear ;  but  it  is  certain  that  her  talents  and  at 
tainments  early  introduced  her  into  a  valuable  literary  acquaintance,  of  which 
Archbishop  Seeker,  and  Dr.  Butler,  the  author  of  the  « Analogy,"  may  be 
named.  But  great  as  were  her  talents,  and  brilliant  as  her  accomplishments, 
she  possessed  qualities  of  infinitely  more  importance  both  to  herself  and  so* 
ciety.  Her  piety  was  deep  and  ardent:  it  was  the  spring  of  all  her  actioaa, 
as  its  rewards  was  the  object  of  all  her  hopes.  Her  life,  however,  affords  but 
little  scope  for  narrative ;  passing  on  in  a  smooth,  equable  tenor,  without  dan- 
gers or  adventures.  But  she  was  not  of  a  strong  constitution,  and  the  disease 
to  which  she  had  long  been  subject — a  cancer — at  length  made  rapid  strides 
upon  her  delicate  frame,  and  she  expired  on  the  9tli  of  January,  1770. 

The  chief  publications  of  Miss  Talbot  are,  **  Reflections  on  the  Seven 
Dajrs  of  the  Week,"  which  have  passed  tlirough  mmierous  editions,  twenty* 
six  "Essays,"  five  "Dialogues,"  three  "Prose  Pastorals,"  a  "Faiiy  Tale," 
three  "  Imitations  of  Ossian,"  two  "  Allegories,"  No.  30  of  the  "  Rambler,** 
and  a  few  "  Poems ;"  all  of  which  may  be  read  with  great  profit,  as  the  pro* 
duction  of  one  who  possessed  the  most  exquisite  qualities  both  of  the  head 
and  heart' 

A   SENSE    OF   god's   PRESENCE. 

Let  me  ask  myself,  as  in  the  sight  of  Grod,  what  is  the  general 
turn  of  my  temper,  and  disposition  of  my  mind  ?  My  most  tri- 
fling words  and  actions  are  observed  by  Him :  and  every  thought 
is  naked  to  His  eye.  Could  I  suppose  the  king,  or  any  the  great- 
est person  I  have  any  knowledge  of,  were  witkin  reach  of  observ- 
ing my  common  daily  behaviour,  though  unseen  by  me,  should  I 
not  be  very  particularly  careful  to  preserve  it,  in  every  respect, 
decent  and  becoming  ?  Should  I  allow  myself  in  any  little  fro- 
ward  humors  ?  Should  I  not  be  ashamed  to  appear  peevish  and 
ill-natured  ?  Should  I  use  so  much  as  one  harsh  or  unhandsome 
expression  even  to  my  equal,  or  my  meanest  inferior,  even  were  I 
ever  so  much  provoked  ?  Much  less  should  I  behave  irreverently 
to  my  parents  or  superiors.  This  awful  Being,  in  whom  I  live 
and  move,  and  from  whom  no  obscurity  can  hide  me,  by  whom 
the  very  hairs  of  my  head  are  all  numbered.  He  knows  tne  obli- 
gations of  every  relation  in  life.     He  sees  in  their  full  light  the 

1  TUa  Uul7  died  In  MM,  oOMeqiMnUy  beyond  the  period  (ItM)  to  wUch  I  hvn  been  obl%«d  to 
restrict  myweU  la  tbs  prepnratlon  of  thto  work.  In  order  to  do  amy  jutle*  to  oar  Mrller  wrttars. 

'  Rend    edition  of  her  workR,  by  Brv.  M.  T^xnvVni^xvv-^  TffMdot  <»t  \At  Ute  In  Drmkc  • 
WW  r .  and  Bom^  noiieet  in  Sir  F.iertOT\  BryAfe***  "  CeT\«wt*.\AVvv«.Vflu»» 
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reciprocal  duties  of  parents  and  childn^n,  of  husbands  and  wives* 
of  neighbors  and  fellow-servants.  He  knows  the  aggravated  guilt 
of  every  offence  against  these  ties  of  society,  however  we  may  be 
disposed  to  treat  them  as  trifles :  and  every  piece  of  stubbornness 
and  pride,  of  ill-humour  and  passion,  of  anger  and  resentment,  of 
sulleoness  and  perverseness,  exposes  us  to  His  just  indignation. 

JKf/fMtiMu  M  Aoutay. 
SELF-EXAMINATION. 

That  I  may  be  better  in  future,  let  me  examine  a  little  what 
temper  I  have  been  in  the  last  twenty-four  hours.  In  general, 
perhaps,  I  can  recollect  nothing  much  amiss  in  it :  but  let  me 
descend  to  particulars.  Things  are  often  very  faulty,  that  appear 
at  first  sight  very  trifling.  Perhaps  I  have  so  fond  a  conceit  of 
myself  as  to  think  that  I  can  never  be  in  the  wrong.  Has  any 
uneasiness  happened  in  the  family  this  last  day  ?  Perhaps  1 
think  the  fault  was  wholly  in  others,  and  the  ri^ht  entirely  on  my 
side.  But  ought  I  not  to  remember,  that  in  all  disputes,  there  is 
generally  some  fault  on  both  sides  ?  Perhaps  they  begun : — ^but 
did  not  I  carry  it  on  ? — ^They  gave  the  provocation : — ^but  did  not 
I  take  it? — ^Am  not  I  too  apt  to  imagine  that  it  would  be  mean 
entirely  to  let  a  quarrel  drop,  when  I  have  a  fair  opportunity  to 
reason,  and  argue,  and  reproach,  to  vindicate  my  injured  merit, 
and  assert  my  right  ?  Yet,  is  this  agreeable  to  the  precepts  and 
example  of  Him, "  who,  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again  V* 
Is  it  agreeable  to  His  commands,  who  has  charged  me,  if  my  bro- 
ther trespass  against  me,  to  forgive  him,  not  seven  times  only,  but 
seventy  times  seven  ?  Is  it  agreeable  to  that  Christian  doctrine 
which  exhorts  us,  not  to  think  of  ourselves  highly,  but  soberly, 
OS  we  ought  to  think :  and  that,  in  lowliness  of  mind,  every  one 
should  think  others  better  than  himself?  And  alas,  how  often  do 
I  think  this  disrespect,  though  a  slight  one,  provoking  to  me  9 
This  situation,  though  a  happy  one,  not  good  enough  for  me? 
How  often  have  I  had  in  my  mouth  that  wise  maxim,  that  a  worm, 
if  it  is  trod  upon,  will  turn  again !  Wretch  that  I  am,  shall  I 
plead  the  example  of  a  vile  worm  of  the  earth  for  disobeying  the 
commands  of  my  Saviour,  with  whom  I  hope  hereafter  to  sit  in 
heavenly  places  ?  *  jujie^oan,  m  «&«*.,. 

ALL   CAN   DO    GOOD. 

Every  one  of  us  may  in  something  or  other  assist  or  instruct 
some  of  his  fellow-creatures :  for  the  best  of  human  rac^  is  poor 

lit  la  proper  to  observe  that  thta  exoeUent  iUnetnitlon  of  these  anchri«tlan  paaskini,  thoagti 
espKSMd  tan  the  flnt  penon,  oonveys  no  Mrt  of  Idea  of  the  mild  and  bumble  diapMttkm  M  ^Sc* 
taMWlL 
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and  needy,  and  all  have  a  mutual  dependence  on  one  anoUier; 
there  is  nobody  that  cannot  do  some  good :  and  everybody  is 
bound  to  do  diligently  all  the  good  they  can.  It  is  by  no  meam 
enough  to  be  rightly  disposed,  to  be  serious,  and  religious  in  oar 
closets :  we  must  be  useful  too,  and  take  care,  that  as  we  all  reap 
numberless  benefits  from  society,  society  may  be  the  better  for 
every  one  of  us.  It  is  a  false,  a  faulty,  and  an  indolent  humilityi 
that  makes  people  sit  still  and  do  nothing,  because  they  will  not 
believe  that  they  are  capable  of  doing  much :  for  everybody  can 
do  something.  Everybody  can  set  a  good  example,  be  it  to  many 
or  to  few.  Everybody  can  in  some  degree  encourage  virtue  and 
religion,  and  discountenance  vice  and  folly.  Everybody  has  some 
one  or  other  whom  they  can  advise,  or  instruct,  or  in  some  way 
help  to  guide  through  life.  Those  who  are  too  poor  to  give  alms, 
can  yet  give  their  time,  their  trouble,  their  assistance  in  preparing 
or  forwarding  the  gifts  of  others ;  in  considering  and  representing 
distressed  cases  to  those  who  can  relieve  them ;  in  visiting  and 
comforting  the  sick  and  afflicted.  Everybody  can  offer  up  their 
prayers  for  those  who  need  them :  which,  if  they  do  reverently 
and  sincerely,  they  will  never  be  wanting  in  giving  them  every 
other  assistance  that  it  should  please  God  to  put  in  their  power. 

IMPORTANCE   OF   TIME. 

Another  week  is  past ;  another  of  those  little  limited  portions 
of  time  which  number  out  my  life.  Let  me  stop  a  little  here, 
before  I  enter  upon  a  new  one,  and  consider  what  this  hfe  is 
which  is  thus  imperceptibly  steahng  away,  and  whither  it  is  con- 
ducting me  ?  What  is  its  end  and  aim,  its  good  and  its  evil,  its 
use  and  improvement  ?  What  place  does  it  fill  in  the  universe  ? 
What  proportion  does  it  bear  to  eternity  ? 

Let  me  think,  then,  and  think  deeply,  how  I  have  employed 
this  week  past.  Have  I  advanced  in,  or  deviated  from  the  patL 
that  leads  to  life  ?  Has  my  time  been  improved  or  lost,  or  worse 
than  lost,  misspent  ?  If  the  last,  let  me  use  double  diligence  to 
redeem  it.  Have  I  spent  a  due  portion  of  my  time  in  acts  of  de- 
votion p.nd  piety,  both  private,  public,  and  domestic  ?  And  have 
they  been  sincere,  and  free  from  all  mixture  of  superstition,  mo- 
roseness,  or  weak  scrupulosity  ?  Have  I,  in  society,  been  kind 
and  helpful,  mild,  peaceable,  and  obliging?  Have  I  been  charita- 
ble, friendly,  discreet?  Have  I  had  a  due  regard,  without  vanity 
or  ostentation,  to  set  a  good  example  ?  Have  I  been  equally  ready 
to  give  and  receive  instruction,  and  proper  advice?  Careful  to 
give  no  offence,  and  patient  to  take  every  thing  in  good  part? 
Ilave  I  been  honest,  upright,  and  dismterested  ?  Have  I,  in  my 
way,  and  according  to  my  station  and  calling,  been  diligent,  fm- 
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f  generous,  and  industrious  to  do  good  ?     Have  I, 
laTior,  consulted  the  happiness  and  ease  of  those  I 
I  of  all  who  have  any  dependence  upon  me  ?     Hi 
ved  my  understanding  clear,  my  temper  calm,  my  spi 
,  my  body  temperate  and  healthy,  andmy  heart  in  a  ri| 

0  ail  these  questions  I  can  humbly,  yet  conidentlv  ai 
ave  done  my  best :  if  I  have  truly  repented  all  the  f 

1  made  humble,  yet  firm,  and  vigorous,  and  deli  ben 
18  for  the  future,  poor  as  it  is,  the  honest  endeav 
ciously  accepted.  j^^„^ 

IMPORTANCE    OF    EARLY   RISING. 

Awake,  my  Laura,  break  tlie  silken  chain, 
Awake,  my  Friend,  to  hours  unsoii'd  by  pain: 
Awake  to  peaceful  joys  and  thought  refined, 
Youth's  cheerful  morn,  and  Virtue's  vigorous  mind : 
Wake  to  all  joys  fair  friendship  can  bestow, 
All  that  from  health  and  prosperous  fortune  flow. 
Still  dost  thou  sleep  1  awake,  imprudent  fair ; 
Few  hours  has  life,  and  few  of  those  can  spare. 

Forsake  thy  drowsy  couch,  and  sprightly  rise 
While  yet  fresh  morning  streaks  the  ruddy  skies : 
While  yet  the  birds  their  early  matins  sing, 
And  all  around  us  blooming  as  the  spring. 
Ere  sultry  Phcebus  with  his  scorching  ray 
Has  drank  the  dew-drops  from  their  mansion  gay, 
Scorch'd  every  flower,  embrown'd  each  drooping  gre 
Pall'd  the  pure  air,  and  chased  the  pleasing  scene. 
Still  dost  tliou  sleep  ?    O  rise,  impnident  fair ; 
Few  hours  has  life,  nor  of  those  few  can  spare. 

Think  of  the  task  those  hours  have  yet  in  view, 
Reason  to  arm,  and  passion  to  subdue ; 
Willie  life's  fair  calm,  and  flattering  moments  last, 
To  fence  your  mind  against  the  stormy  blast: 
Early  to  hoard  blest  Wisdom's  peace-fraught  store, 
Ere  yet  your  bark  forsakes  tlie  friendly  shore, 
And  the  winds  whistle,  and  tlie  billows  roar. 
Imperfect  beings  1  weakly  arm'd  to  bear 
Pleasure's  soft  wiles,  or  sorrow's  open  war ; 
Alternate  shocks  from  different  sides  to  feel. 
Now  to  subdue  the  heart,  and  now  to  steel : 
Not  weakly  arm'd,  if  ever  on  our  guard, 
Nor  to  the  worst  unequal  if  prepared : 
Not  unsurmountable  the  task,  if  loved, 
Nor  short  the  time,  if  every  hour  improved. 
0  rouse  thee  then,  nor  shun  tlie  glorious  strife,— 
Extend,  improve,  enjoy  tJiy  hours  of  life : 
Assert  thy  reason,  animate  thy  heart, 
And  act  through  life's  short  scene  the  useful  part : 
Then  sleep  in  peace,  by  gentlest  memory  crown'd, 
Till  time's  vast  year  has  fiU'd  its  perfect  round. 
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THOMAS  CHATTERTON.    1752—1770. 

Tbokab  Ghattxbtok  was  the  son  of  the  master  of  a  free-school  in  Brisltd, 
and  was  bom  on  tlie  20th  of  November,  1752.  His  father  dying  about  three 
months  before  tlie  birth  of  the  son,  tlie  whole  care  of  his  education  devolved 
upon  the  mother,  who  appears  to  have  discharged  her  duty  with  great  fidelity. 
At  the  age  of  eight,  he  was  put  to  a  charity-school  at  Bristol,  where  he  toon 
discovered  a  great  passion  for  books,  and  before  he  was  twelve  had  perused 
aliout  seventy  volumes,  chiefly  on  history  and  divinity,  and  written  some 
verses  which  were  wonderful  for  his  years.  At  tlie  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
bound  apprentice  to  a  Mr.  Lambert,  a  scrivener  in  his  native  city,  and  he  de« 
voted  all  his  leisure  time  to  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  English  antiquities  and 
obsolete  language,  as  a  sort  of  preparation  for  the  wonderful  fabrication  be 
shortly  after  palmed  upon  the  world. 

It  was  in  the  year  1768  that  he  first  attracted  public  attention.  On  the  oo 
casion  of  the  new  bridge  at  Bristol  being  opened,  there  appeared  in  the  Bristol 
Journal  an  article  purporting  to  be  tlie  transcript  of  an  ancient  manuscript, 
entitled,  «  A  Description  of  the  Fryers  first  passing  over  the  Old  Bridge,  taken 
from  an  Ancient  Manuscript"  This  was  traced  to  Chattcrton,  who  said  he 
had  received  the  paper,  together  with  many  other  ancient  manuacripts,  from 
his  fadier,  who  had  found  them  in  an  iron  chest  in  the  Redclifi'  church,  near 
Bristol,  and  that  they  were  written  by  Thomas  Rowley,  a  priest  of  the  fiAeenth 
century.  Having  deceived  many  persons  of  some  literary  pretensions  in 
Bristol,  he  wrote  to  Horace  Walpole,  in  London,  sending  him  some  specimens 
of  his  Rowleian  poetry,  and  requesting  his  patronage.  The  virtuoao,  how- 
ever, having  shown  the  poetical  specimens  to  Gray  and  Mason,  who  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  forgeries,  sent  the  youth  a  cold  reply,  and  advised  him  to 
stick  to  his  professional  business. 

In  the  mean  time  Chatterton  commenced  a  correspondence  with  the  Town 
and  Country  Magazine,  to  which  he  sent  a  number  of  commimicationB  relat- 
*ng  to  English  Antiquities;  and  liis  siniation  in  Mr.  Lambert^s  office  beccMning 
every  day  more  and  more  irksome  to  liim,  he  solicited  and  obtained  a  release 
from  his  apprenticeship ;  his  master,  it  is  said,  being  alarmed  by  the  hints 
which  Chatterton  gave  of  his  intention  to  destroy  himself. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1770,  Chatterton,  then  seventeen  years  old,  arrived 
in  London,  with  many  of  his  ancient  manuscripts,  and  some  ackxK>wledged 
original  poems,  and  received  from  the  booksellers  several  important  literary 
engagements.  He  was  filled  with  the  highest  hopes,  and  his  letters  to  his 
mother  and  sister,  which  were  always  accompanied  with  presents,  expressed 
the  most  joyous  anticipations.  But  suddenly,  for  some  causes  that  are  not 
known,  all  his  dreams  of  honor  and  wcaltli  to  lie  obtained  from  his  literary 
labors  vanished.  His  poverty  soon  became  distressing— -he  sufi*ered  from 
actual  want  of  food ;  and— having  no  religious  principles  to  sustain  him — ^he 
took  poison,  and  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  on  the  25th  of  August,  1770. 

The  chief  of  the  poems  of  Chatterton,  published  under  the  name  of  Rowley, 
ire  tlie  «  Tragedy  of  Ella,"  the  «  Execution  of  Sir  Charles  Bawdin,"  «» Ode  to 
Ella,"  the  »« Battle  of  Hastings,"  «  The  Tournament,"  one  or  two  «  Dialogues," 
and  a  "  Description  of  Canynge's  Feast."  *     **  In  estimating  the  promises  of 


1  **  It  will  be  uked.  For  what  end  or  pnrpoiie  did  be  ooutrlve  anch  an  Impoatnre  T    I  answer,  Prom 

lucrative  rlewt;  or  pcrbaiM  from  the  pleaanrc  of  deceiving  Uie  world,  a  moUre  wbldi.  In  many  mtauia. 

oiH'rtiter  toon  powerfully  tban  the  boipaa  o(  sain,    lie  i^nftAltkVi  vra»aA«^.\n\itea<Mlf  crcatcr  caola 
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his  genhis,**  says  Campbell,  « I  would  rather  lean  to  the  utmost  enthniiaim 
of  his  admirers,  than  to  the  cold  opinion  of  those,  who  are  afhiid  of  being 
blinded  to  the  defects  of  the  poems  attributed  to  Rowley,  by  the  veil  of  obeo> 
lota  phraseology  which  is  thrown  over  them.  If  we  look  to  the  ballad  of  Six 
Charles  Bawdin,  and  translate  it  into  modern  English,  we  shall  find  its  strength 
And  interest  to  have  no  dependence  on  obsolete  words.  In  the  striking  pas- 
Mve  of  the  martyr  Bawdin  standing  erect  in  his  car  to  rebuke  Edward,  who 
beheld  hhn  fVom  the  window,  when 

*  The  tyrant  s  soul  rusli'd  to  his  face,* 
and  when  he  exclaimed, 

*  Behold  the  man  I  he  speaks  the  truth. 

He's  greater  than  a  king;' 

in  these,  and  in  all  striking  parts  of  the  ballad,  no  efiect  is  owing  to  mook 
mntiquity,  but  to  the  simple  and  high  conception  of  a  great  and  just  character 
who 

'  Smnm'd  the  actions  of  the  day. 
Each  night  before  he  slept* 

What  a  moral  portraiture  from  the  hand  of  a  boy  I  The  inequality  of  Cha^ 
terton's  Tarknis  productions  may  be  compared  to  the  disproportions  of  the 
vngrown  giant  His  works  had  nothing  of  the  definite  neatness  of  that  pieoo- 
oious  talent  which  stops  in  early  maturity.  His  thirst  for  knowledge  was  that 
of  a  being  taught  by  instinct  to  lay  up  materials  for  the  exercise  of  great  and 
andeveloped  powers.  Even  in  his  favorite  maxim,  pushed  it  might  be  to 
hyperbole,  that  a  man  by  abstinence  and  perseverance  might  accomplish 
whatever  he  pleased,  may  be  traced  the  indications  of  a  genius  which  nature 
had  meant  to  achieve  works  of  immortality.  Tasso  alone  can  be  compared 
to  him  as  a  juvenile  prodigy.    No  English  poet  ever  equalled  him  at  tha 


same  age."  * 


DEATH    OF    SIR   CHARLES    BAWDIN. 

The  feather'd  songster  chanticleer 

Had  wound  his  bugle-horn, 
And  told  the  early  villager 

The  coming  of  the  morn : 

King  Edward  saw  the  ruddy  streaks 

Of  light  eclipse  the  gray, 
And  heard  the  raven's  croaking  throat. 

Proclaim  the  fated  day. 

«  Thou'rt  right,"  quoth  he,  "  for  by  the  God 

That  sits  enthroned  on  high  1 
Charles  Bawdin,  and  his  fellows  twain. 

To-day  shall  surely  die." 


BWBtt  fhmi  this  tndlncC  mode  of  exerctoinf  hi*  abillUe* :  or  be  might  have  nrrttced  vnakthtmatf 
or  eppcarlDf  In  the  character  of  an  applauded  original  author,  to  the  prlTate  enjoymentof  the  ■aooiie 
of  hie  InTentlon  and  deatertty."—  Wartom. 

1  For  papers  on  the  authentldty  of  the  Bowleian  poema,  read— CampbeU'a  "Speehnena,**  vL  lis* 
Mt;  Warton'e  •'Hlitory  of  EnglUh  Poetry,"  vol.  U.  tectlon  xxrU;  **  An  Beaay  on  the  Bvldenee,  ex 
ternal  and  Internal,  retatlnf  to  the  Poems  attributed  to  Tliomas  Bowley,"  by  T.  J.  Mathiai,  and  **Th« 
Ufa  of  Thomas  Chatterton,  with  Criticisms  on  his  Gentas  and  Wrtttafs,  and  a  Condae  yicw  of  ttar 
Costroversy  conocmlDi  Bowley's  Poems,"  by  Oeorie  Orsgory,  D.  D. 
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Tlien  with  a  jug  of  nappy  ale 

His  knights  did  on  him  wait  • 
*  Go  tell  the  traitor,  that  to-day 

He  leaves  this  mortal  state." 

Sir  Canterlone  then  bonded  low, 

With  heart  brimful  of  wo ; 
He  journeyed  to  the  castle-gate, 

And  to  Sir  Charles  did  go. 

But  when  he  came,  his  children  tw^in, 

And  eke  his  loving  wife. 
With  briny  tears  did  wet  the  flooi^ 

For  good  Sir  Charles's  life. 

«0h  good  Sir  Charles!"  said  Canterlone, 

''Bad  tidings  I  do  bring.** 
**  Speak  boldly,  man,"  said  brave  Sir  Cliarles ; 

**  What  says  the  traitor  king  f " 

**  I  grieve  to  tell :  before  yon  sun 

Does  from  tlie  welkin  fly. 
He  hath  upon  his  honor  sworn, 

That  thou  shalt  surely  die." 

**  We  all  must  die,"  said  brave  Sir  Cliarles ; 

**  Of  that  I'm  not  afraid  j 
What  boots  to  live  a  little  space  ! 

Thank  Jesus,  Tm  prepared. 

B  It  tell  thy  king,  for  mine  he's  not, 

I'd  sooner  die  to-day, 
T  \an  live  his  slave,  as  many  are. 

Though  I  should  live  for  aye. 

We  all  must  die,''  said  brave  Sir  Charles; 

"  What  boots  it  how  or  when  ? 
Death  is  the  sure,  the  certain  fate, 

Of  all  we  mortal  men. 

Say  why,  my  friend,  thy  honest  soul 

Kuns  over  at  thine  eye ; 
Is  it  for  my  most  welcome  doom 

That  thou  dost  cldld-like  cry?" 

Sailh  godly  Canynge,  **  I  do  weep. 

That  thou  so  soon  must  die. 
And  leave  tliy  sons  and  hapless  wife ; 

Tis  this  that  wets  mine  eye." 

•*  Then  dry  the  tears  that  out  thine  eye 

From  godly  fountains  spring ; 
Death  I  despise,  and  all  the  power 

Of  Edward,  traitor  king. 

When  through  the  tyrant's  welcome  means 

I  shall  resign  my  life. 
The  God  I  serve  will  soon  provide 

For  both  my  sons  and  wife. 
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In  London  city  was  I  bom, 
Of  parents  of  great  note ; 

lily  father  did  a  noble  arms 
Emblazon  on  Ids  coat : 

I  make  no  doubt  bat  he  is  gone 
Where  soon  I  hope  to  go, 

Where  we  for  ever  shall  be  blest, 
From  out  the  reach  of  woe. 

He  taught  me  justice  and  tlie  laws 

With  pity  to  unite ; 
And  eke  he  taught  me  how  to  know 

The  wrong  cause  fiom  the  right: 

He  taught  me  with  a  prudent  band 
To  feed  the  hungry  poor, 

Nor  let  my  servants  drive  away 
The  hungry  from  my  door : 

And  none  can  say  but  all  my  life 

I  have  his  wordis  kept ; 
And  summed  the  actions  of  the  day 

Each  night  before  I  slept 

What  though  I  on  a  sled  be  drawn. 

And  mangled  by  a  hind, 
I  do  defy  the  traitor's  power. 

He  cannot  harm  my  mind: 

What  though,  uphoisted  on  a  i>ole, 
My  limbs  shall  rot  in  air, 

And  no  rich  monument  of  brass 
Charles  Bawdin's  name  shall  bear ; 

Yet  in  the  holy  book  above, 
Which  time  can't  eat  away, 

There,  with  the  servants  of  the  Lord, 
My  name  shall  live  for  aye. 

Then,  welcome  death  I  for  life  eteme 

I  leave  this  mortal  life : 
Farewell,  vain  world,  and  all  that's  dear. 

My  sons  and  loving  wife  I 

Now  death  as  welcome  to  me  comes 
As  e'er  the  month  of  May ; 

Nor  would  I  even  wish  to  live, 
With  my  dear  wife  to  stay." 

Saith  Canynge,  **  'Tis  a  goodly  thing 

To  be  prepared  to  die ; 
And  from  this  world  of  pain  and  grief 

To  God  in  heaven  to  fly." 

And  now  the  bell  began  to  toll, 

And  clarions  to  sound ; 
Sir  Charles  he  heard  the  horses^  feet 

A-prancing  on  the  ground. 
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And  just  before  the  officers 

His  loving  wife  caine  in, 
Weeping  unfeigned  tears  of  wo 

With  loud  ami  dismal  din. 

"  Sweet  Florence !  now  I  pray  forbear. 

In  quiet  let  me  die ; 
Pray  God  that  every  Christian  soul 

May  look  on  death  as  L 

Sweet  Florence!  why  these  briny  tears  1 

They  wash  my  soul  away, 
And  almost  make  me  wish  for  life, 

With  thee,  sweet  dame,  to  stay. 

Tis  but  a  journey  I  shall  go 

Unto  the  land  of  bliss ; 
Now,  as  a  proof  of  husband*s  love. 

Receive  this  holy  kiss." 

Then  Florence,  faltering  in  her  say, 

Trembling  these  wordis  spoke : 
"  Ah,  cruel  Edward  I  bloody  king  I 

My  heart  is  wellnigh  broke. 

Ah,  sweet  Sir  Charles  1  why  wilt  thou  go 

Without  thy  loving  wife? 
The  cruel  axe  that  cuts  thy  neck, 

It  eke  shall  end  my  life." 

And  now  the  officers  came  in 

To  bring  Sir  Charles  away, 
Who  turned  to  his  loving  wife, 

And  thus  to  her  did  say : 

**  I  go  to  life,  and  not  to  death ; 

Trust  thou  in  God  above, 
And  teach  tliy  sons  to  fear  the  Lord, 

And  in  their  hearts  him  love. 

Teach  them  to  run  tlie  noble  race 

That  I  their  father  run, 
Florence  I  should  death  tliee  take — adieu 

Ye  officers,  lead  on." 

Then  Florence  raved  as  any  mad. 

And  did  her  tresses  tear ; 
"  Oh  stay,  my  husband,  lord,  and  life  I"— 

Sir  Charles  then  dropp'd  a  tear. 

Till  tired  out  with  raving  loud, 

She  fell  upon  the  floor ; 
Sir  Charles  exerted  all  his  might, 

And  march'd  from  out  the  door. 

Upon  a  sled  he  mounted  then. 

With  looks  full  brave  and  sweet  * 
Looks  that  enshone  no  more  concern 

Than  any  in  the  street 
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Before  him  went  the  coimcil-men, 

In  scarlet  robes  and  gold, 
And  tassels  spangling  in  the  sun, 

Much  glorious  to  behold. 

Then  flye«nd-twenty  archers  came ; 

Each  one  the  bow  did  bend, 
From  rescue  of  King  Henry's  flriendi 

Sir  Charles  Ibr  to  defend. 

Bold  as  a  lion  came  Sir  Charles, 
Drawn  on  a  cloth-laid  sled. 

By  two  black  steeds  in  trappings  whit9» 
With  plumes  upon  their  head. 

Behind  him  flve-and-twenty  mora 
Of  archers  strong  and  stout, 

With  bended  bow  each  one  in  hand. 
Marched  in  goodly  rout 

And  alter  them  a  multitude 

Of  citizens  did  throng ; 
The  windows  were  all  ftill  of  heads, 

As  he  did  pass  along. 

And  when  he  came  to  the  high  cross, 
Sir  Charles  did  turn  and  say, 

**  O  Thou  that  savest  man  from  sin. 
Wash  my  soul  clean  this  day.'* 

At  the  great  minster  window  tat 

The  king  in  mickle  state. 
To  see  Charles  Bawdin  go  along 

To  his  most  welcome  fate. 

Soon  as  the  sled  drew  nigh  enough. 
That  Edward  he  might  hear, 

The  brave  Sir  Charles  he  did  stand  up, 
And  thus  his  words  declare : 

**Thou  seest  me,  Edward  I  traitor  vilel 

Exposed  to  infamy; 
But  be  assured,  disloyal  man, 

I'm  greater  now  than  thee. 

By  ftial  proceedings,  murder,  blood, 
Thou  wearest  now  a  crown ; 

And  haat  appointed  me  to  die 
By  power  not  tliine  own. 

ThoQ  Ihinkest  I  shall  die  to-day; 

I  have  been  dead  till  now. 
And  soon  shall  live  to  wear  a  crown 

For  aye  upon  my  brow ; 

Whilst  thou,  perhaps,  fbr  some  few  yean, 

Shalt  rule  this  fickle  land, 
T)  let  them  know  how  wide  the  ral« 

'Twixt  king  and  tyrant  hand. 
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Thy  power  uz^ust,  ihou  traitor  slave ! 

Shall  fall  on  thy  own  head'' — 
From  out  of  hearing  of  the  king 

Departed  then  the  sled. 

King  Edward's  soul  rush*d  to  his  £u:e, 

He  tum*d  his  head  away, 
And  to  his  brother  Gloucester 

He  thus  did  speak  and  say : 

«  To  him,  that  so^nuch-dreaded  death 

No  ghastly  terrors  bring ; 
Behold  the  man  I  he  spake  the  truth ; 

He's  greater  than  a  king  I" 

"  So  let  him  die  T  Duke  Richard  said 

**  And  may  each  one  our  foes 
Bend  down  their  necks  to  bloody  axe^ 

And  feed  the  carrion  crows." 

And  now  the  horses  gently  drew 

Sir  Charles  up  the  high  hill ; 
The  axe  did  glister  in  the  sun, 

His  precious  blood  to  spilL 

Sir  Charles  did  up  the  scaflbld  go^ 

As  up  a  gilded  car 
Of  victory,  by  valorous  chiefs 

Gain'd  in  the  bloody  war. 

And  to  the  people  he  did  say : 

**  Behold  you  see  me  die, 
For  serving  loyally  my  king. 

My  king  most  rightfully. 

As  long  as  Edward  rules  this  land, 

No  quiet  you  will  know ; 
Your  sons  and  husbands  shall  be  sbui^ 

And  brooks  with  blood  shall  flow. 

Ton  leave  your  good  and  lawful  king^ 

When  in  adversity ; 
Like  me,  unto  the  true  cause  stick, 

And  fbr  the  true  cause  die." 

Then  he,  with  priests,  upon  his  knees^ 

A  prayer  to  God  did  make. 
Beseeching  him  unto  himself 

His  parting  soul  to  take. 

Then,  kneeling  down,  he  laid  his  head 

Most  seemly  on  the  block ; 
Which  from  his  body  fiur  at  once 

The  able  headsman  stroke : 

And  out  the  blood  began  to  flow. 

And  round  the  scaflbld  twine ; 
And  tears,  enough  to  wash't  away, 

Did  flow  from  each  man*s  eyne. 
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The  bloody  axe  his  body  fid/ 

Into  four  partis  cut; 
And  every  part,  and  eke  his  head, 

Upon  a  pole  was  put 

One  part  did  rot  on  Kinwulph-liill, 
One  on  the  minster-tower, 

And  one  fVoxn  off  the  castle-gate 
The  crowen  did  devour. 

The  other  on  Saint  Paul's  good  gate, 

A  dreary  spectacle ; 
His  head  was  placed  on  the  high  citM% 

In  high  street  most  noble. 

Thus  was  the  end  of  Bawdin's  late : 
God  prosper  long  our  king, 

And  grant  he  may,  with  Bawdin's  sou^ 
In  heaven  Gods  mercy  sing! 

RESIGNATION. 

O  God,  whose  thunder  shakes  the  sky. 
Whose  eye  this  atom  globe  surveys; 

To  Thee,  my  only  rock,  I  fly, 
Thy  mercy  in  thy  justice  praise. 

The  mystic  mazes  of  thy  will. 
The  shadows  of  celestial  light. 

Are  past  the  power  of  human  skill — 
But  what  the  Eternal  acts  is  right 

O  teach  me  in  the  trying  boor, 

When  anguish  swells  the  dewy  tear, 

To  still  my  sorrows,  own  thy  power, 
Thy  goodness  love,  thy  justice  fear. 

If  in  this  bosom  aught  but  Thee 

Encroaching  sought  a  boundless  sway, 

Omniscience  could  the  danger  see, 
And  Mercy  look  the  cause  away. 

Then  why,  my  soul,  dost  thou  complain? 

Why  drooping  seek  the  dark  recess  f 
Shake  off  the  melancholy  chain, 

For  God  created  all  to  bless. 

But  ah  I  my  breast  is  human  still^ 
The  rising  sigh,  the  falling  tear, 

My  languid  vitals'  feeble  rill, 
The  sickness  of  my  soul  declare. 

But  yet,  with  fortitude  resigned, 
111  thank  th'  infiicter  of  the  blow; 

Forbid  the  sigh,  compose  my  nund. 
Nor  let  the  gush  of  misery  How. 

The  gloomy  mantle  of  the  night, 

Which  on  my  sinking  spirits  steals. 
Will  vanish  at  the  morning  light, 
Which  God,  my  East,  my  Sun, 
2  0  49 
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MARK  AKENSEDE.     1721—1770. 

Few  English  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  to  be  ranked  before  the 
author  of  »♦  The  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination."  He  was  born  on  the  9th  of 
November,  1721,  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  His  parents  designed  him  for  the  ministry,  but  as  his  educa* 
tion  progressed,  other  views  governed  him,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
itudy  of  medicine  as  his  future  profession.  Afler  remaining  three  years  at 
the  Scottish  capital,  be  went  to  Lcyden,  where  he  also  studied  three  yean, 
and  took  his  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1744.  Returning  home  the  same  year,  he 
published  his  poem,  **  The  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination."  On  oflering  Uie  copy 
to  Dodsley,  he  demanded  jSl20  for  the  mEmnscript,  but  the  wary  publisher 
hesitated  at  paying  such  a  price  for  the  work  of  an  unknown  youth  of  twenty, 
three.  He  therefore  showed  the  work  to  Pope,  when  the  latter,  having 
glanced  over  a  few  pages,  said,  "  Don't  be  niggardly  about  the  terms,  for  this 
is  no  every-day  writer." 

No  sooner  was  it  published  than  it  excited  great  attention,  and  received 
general  applause.  But  he  could  not  reap  from  it  **  tlie  means  whereby  tt) 
live,"  and  he  betook  himself  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Ue  first  settled 
in  Northampton ;  but  finding  little  rnoouragement  tliere,  he  removed  to  Hamp- 
stead,  and  thence  finally  to  London.  Here  he  experienced  the  difficulty  of 
getting  into  notice  in  a  large  city,  and  tliough  he  acquired  several  professional 
honors,  he  never  obtained  any  large  share  of  practice.  He  was  busy  in  pr»> 
senting  himself  to  public  notice,  by  publishing  medical  essays  and  obeerva- 
tions,  and  delivering  lectures,  when  his  career  was  terminated  by  a  putnJ 
fever,  on  tlie  23d  of  January,  1770. 

The  Pleasures  of  tlie  Imagination  is  written  in  blank  verse,  with  great 
!>eauty  of  versification,  elegance  of  language,  and  splendor  of  imagery.  Its 
object  is  to  trace  the  various  pleasures  which  we  receive  from  nature  and  art 
to  their  respective  principles  in  the  human  imagination,  and  to  show  the  con- 
nection of  those  principles  with  the  moral  dignity  of  man,  and  the  final  pur- 
poses of  his  creation.^  This  task  Akenside  has  ej^ecuted  in  a  most  admirable 
manner.  If  his  philosophy  be  not  always  correct,  his  general  ideas  of  moral 
truth  are  lof\y  and  prepossessing.  He  is  peculiarly  eloquent  in  those  passages 
in  which  he  describes  the  final  causes  of  our  emotions  of  taste ;  he  is  equally 
skilful  in  delineating  the  processes  of  memory  and  association;  and  he  gives 
an  animating  view  of  Genius  collecting  her  stores  for  works  of  excellence. 
Of  this  poem  Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  "  It  has  undoubtedly  a  just  claim  to  a  very 
particular  notice,  as  an  example  of  great  felicity  of  genius  and  uncommon 
amplitude  of  acquisitions,  of  a  young  mind  stored  with  images,  and  much 
exercised  in  combining  and  comparing  diem.  The  subject  is  well  chosen,  as 
it  includes  all  images  tliat  can  strike  or  please,  and  thus  comprises  every 
species  of  poedcal  delight"  He  complains,  however,  with  equal  justice,  of 
the  poet*s  amplitude  of  language,  in  which  his  meaning  is  frequently  ol> 
Bcured,  and  sometimes  whf  Uy  buried. 

In  maturer  life  Akeiisidc  intended  to  revise  and  alter  the  whole  poem,  but 
he  died  before  he  had  completed  his  design.  The  portion  that  he  <lid  **  im- 
prove" is  contracted  in  some  parts  and  expanded  in  others ;  but  if  it  be  more 
pliilosophically  correct,  it  is  shorn  of  much  of  its  beauty  an  J  poetic  fire;  and 
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tbe  original  inspiration,  under  whicb  he  had  written  the  work,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  ready  at  his  call.' 

INTRODUCTION. THE    SUBJECT   PROPOSED 

With  what  attractiye  charms  this  goodly  frame 
Of  nature  touches  the  consenting  hearts 
Of  mortal  men ;  and  what  tlie  pleasing  stores 
Which  beauteous  imitation  thence  derives 
To  deck  the  poet's  or  the  painter's  toil ; 
My  verse  unfolds.    Attend,  ye  gentle  powers 
Of  musical  delight !  and  while  I  sing 
Your  gifts,  your  honors,  dance  around  my  strain. 
Thou  smiling  queen  of  every  tuneful  breast, 
Indulgent  Fancy  1  from  the  fruitful  banks 
Of  Avon,  whence  thy  rosy  fingers  cull 
Fresh  flowers  and  dews  to  sprinkle  on  the  turf 
Where  Shakspeare  lies,  be  present :  and  with  thee 
Let  Fictwn  come,  upon  her  vagrant  wings, 
WafUng  ten  thousand  colors  through  the  air, 
Which,  by  the  glances  of  her  magic  eye, 
She  blends  and  shifU  at  will,  through  countless  forms, 
Her  wild  creation.     Goddess  of  tlie  Ijrre, 
Which  rules  the  accents  of  the  moving  sphere. 
Wilt  thou,  eternal  Harmony  I  descend. 
And  join  this  festive  train  ?  for  with  thee  oomes 
The  guide,  the  guardian  of  their  lovely  sports, 
Majestic  Truth ;  and  where  Truth  deigns  to  oome 
Her  sister  Liberty  will  not  be  far. 
Be  present,  all  ye  genii,  who  conduct 
The  wandering  footsteps  of  the  youthful  bard, 
New  to  your  springs  and  shades :  who  touch  his  ear 
With  finer  sounds :  who  heighten  to  his  ^e 
The  bloom  of  nature ;  and  before  him  turn 
The  gayest,  happiest  attitude  of  things. 

Oft  have  the  laws  of  each  poetic  strain 
The  critic-verse  employ'd ;  yet  still  unsung 
Lay  this  prime  subject,  though  importing  most 
A  poet's  name :  for  fruitless  is  th'  attempt, 
By  dull  obedience  and  by  creeping  toil. 
Obscure,  to  conquer  the  severe  ascent 
Of  high  Parnassus.     Nature^s  kindling  breath 
Must  fire  the  chosen  genius ;  nature's  hand 
Must  string  his  nerves,  and  imp  his  eagle-wings, 
Impatient  of  the  painful  steep,  to  soar 
High  as  the  summit;  there  to  breathe  at  large 
Ethereal  air ;  with  bards  and  sages  old. 
Immortal  sons  of  praise.    These  flattering  scenes, 
To  this  neglected  labor  court  my  song: 
Yet  not  unconscious  what  a  doubtful  task« 
To  paint  the  finest  features  of  the  mind. 
And  to  most  subtle  and  mysterious  things 
Give  color,  strength,  and  motion.    But  the  love 
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Of  nature  and  the  muses  bids  explore, 
Through  secret  paths  erewhile  untrod  by  man, 
The  fair  poetic  region,  to  detect 
Untasted  springs,  to  drink  inspiring  draughts, 
And  shade  my  temples  with  un&ding  flowers 
Cuird  from  the  laureate  Tale's  profound  recess, 
Where  never  poet  gained  a  wreath  before. 

But  not  alike  to  every  mortal  eye 
Is  this  great  scene  Tuiveird.    For  since  the  clainM 
Of  social  life  to  different  labors  urge 
The  actiTe  powers  of  man ;  with  wise  intent 
The  hand  of  nature  on  peculiar  minds 
Imprints  a  different  bias,  and  to  each 
Decrees  its  province  in  the  common  toil. 
To  some  she  taught  the  fabric  of  the  sphere^ 
The  changeful  moon,  the  circuit  of  the  stars. 
The  golden  zones  of  heaven ;  to  some  she  gave 
To  weigh  the  moment  of  eternal  things, 
Of  time,  and  space,  and  fote's  unbroken  chain, 
And  will's  quick  impulse :  others  by  the  hand 
She  led  o*er  vales  and  mountains,  to  explore 
What  healing  virtue  swells  the  tender  veins 
Of  herbs  and  flowers ;  or  what  the  beams  of  moni 
Draw  forth,  distilling  from  the  clcfted  rind 
In  balmy  tears.    But  some  to  higher  hopes 
Were  destined ;  some  within  a  finer  mould 
She  wrought,  and  tcmper'd  with  a  purer  flame. 
To  these  the  Sire  Omnipotent  unfolds 
The  world's  harmonious  volume,  there  to  read 
The  transcript  of  himself     On  every  part 
They  trace  the  bright  impressions  of  his  hand : 
In  earth  or  air,  the  meadow's  purple  stores, 
The  moon's  mild  radiance,  or  the  virgin's  form 
Blooming  with  rosy  smiles,  they  see  p(»tray'd 
That  uncreated  b^uty,  which  delights 
The  mind  supreme.    They  also  feel  her  charms, 
Enamour'd ;  they  partake  th'  eternal  joy. 

man's  immortal  aspirations. 

Say,  why  was  man  so  eminently  raised 
Amid  the  vast  creation ;  why  ordain'd 
Through  life  and  death  to  dart  his  piercing  eye. 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  limit  of  his  frame ; 
But  that  th'  Onmipotent  might  send  him  forth 
In  sight  of  mortal  and  immortal  powers, 
As  on  a  boundless  theatre,  to  run 
The  great  career  of  justice ;  to  exalt 
His  generous  aim  to  all  diviner  deeds ; 
To  chase  each  partial  purpose  from  his  breast, 
And  through  the  mists  of  passion  and  of  sense, 
And  through  the  tossing  tide  of  chance  and  pain, 
To  hold  his  course  unfaltering,  while  the  voice 
Of  truth  and  virtue,  up  the  steep  ascent 
OC  nature,  calls  him  to  his  hif^h  reward^ 
Tb'  applauding  smVXe  o£  Yxea.N«ii'\   'CXs^  N9\Ax«!k(c%\mBa 
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In  morUl  boaoms  (Ms  unquenched  hope, 
Tbat  broBthea  from  daj  lo  day  niblimor  Ihinp, 
And  mocks  poescssion  !  wberelbre  darls  the  mind, 
Wiih  Buch  lesiallEia  ariloi,  to  embmce 
M^eatio  fbrms ;  impBdenl  to  be  free ; 
Spurning  Ihe  groat  contiot  of  wilful  might ; 
Proud  of  Iha  Btnmg  conlontion  of  har  toila ; 
Proud  to  bo  daring!    Who  but  lather  tn'ros 
To  heaven'a  broad  fire  bis  anconstraioed  view, 
Than  to  Ihe  glimmering  of  ■  waien  SbitibI 
Who  that,  fioni  Alpine  beighta,  his  laboring  eye 
Shoots  round  ttie  wild  boriKon,  to  surrey 
Nilua  or  Ganges  rolling  hii  bright  wave 
Through  mountains,  plains,  through  empires  black  will 
And  continents  of  suid ;  will  turn  his  gaze 
To  mark  Ihe  windings  of  a  scanty  rill 
Tbat  murmurs  si  bis  feell    The  high-born  soul 
Disdaiua  lo  rest  her  heaTcn-aspiring  wing 
Benealh  its  native  qnarry.    Tired  rf  ear^ 
And  this  diurnal  scene,  she  springs  aloft 
Through  fields  of  air;  pursues  Ihe  flying  stonn; 
Rides  on  the  volley'd  lightning  through  the  heavens ; 
Or,  yoked  with  whirlwinds,  and  the  northern  blast, 
Sweeps  the  long  tract  of  day.     Then  high  she  loaii 
The  blue  profound,  and  hovering  round  the  sun, 
Beholds  him  pouring  Ihe  redundant  stream 
or  ligbl;  beholds  his  unrelenting  sway 
Bend  the  reluctant  planets  to  absolve 
The  ftted  rounds  of  time.     Thence  &r  effused, 
She  darts  her  swiftness  up  Ibe  long  career 
Ordevious  cometS]  through  its  burning  signs 
Exiilling  measures  Ihe  parenoial  wheel 
or  naiure,  and  looks  back  on  all  the  stars. 
Whose  blended  light,  as  with  a  milky  zone, 
Invesu  the  orient     Now  amazed  she  views 
Th'  empyreal  waste,  where  happy  spirits  hol<I, 
Beyond  this  concave  heaven,  their  cirim  abode; 
And  fields  of  radiance,  whose  oniading  light 
Has  travell'd  the  profound  six  thousand  years, 
Nor  yet  arrives  in  sight  of  mortal  things. 
K'en  on  the  barriers  of  the  world  unlired 
She  medimtes  Ih'  eternal  depth  below ; 
Till,  half  recoiling,  down  Ihe  headlong  sleep 
She  plunges;  soon  o'erwhobn'd  and  awallow'd  up 
In  that  immense  of  being.     There  bei  hopes 
Kest  at  the  &ied  goal.    Far  l!rom  the  birth 
Of  mortal  man,  the  sovereign  Maker  said, 
That  not  in  humble  nor  in  brief  delight, 
Not  in  the  fading  echoes  of  renown, 
Power's  purple  robes,  nor  pleasure'!  flowery  lap, 
The  soul  should  find  eiyoymenl :  but  fiora  thean 
Turning  disdainiul  to  an  equal  good. 
Through  all  th'  aaoanl  of  things  enlarge  her  view, 
Till  every  Iwnnd  at  length  should  disappear. 
And  infinite  perfection  close  the  scene. 
40* 
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CAUSE   OF   OUR  PLBA8URE   IN   BBAUTT. 

Then  tell  me,  for  ye  know. 
Does  beauty  ever  deign  tu  dwell  where  health 
And  active  u;»c  are  strangera  t    Is  her  ohann 
G>nres8'd  in  aught,  whose  most  peculiar  ends 
Are  lame  and  fruitless  1    Or  did  nature  mean 
This  pleasing  call  the  herald  of  a  lie ; 
To  hide  the  shame  of  discord  and  disiftase, 
And  catch  with  lair  hypocrisy  the  heart 
Of  idle  &ith  ?    O  no :  with  better  cares 
Th'  indulgent  mother,  conscious  how  infirm 
Her  ofispring  tread  the  paths  of  good  and  ill, 
By  this  illustrious  image,  in  each  kind 
Still  most  illustrious  where  the  object  holds 
Its  native  powers  most  perfect,  she  by  this 
Illumes  the  headstrong  impulse  of  desire, 
And  sanctifies  his  choice.    The  generous  glebe, 
Whose  bosom  smiles  with  verdure,  the  clear  tract 
Of  streams  delicious  to  the  tliirsty  soul. 
The  bloom  of  nectar'd  fruitage  ripe  to  sense, 
And  every  cliarm  of  animated  things, 
Are  only  pledges  of  a  state  sincere, 
Th^  integrity  and  order  of  their  irame, 
When  all  is  well  within,  and  every  end 
Accomplished.    Thus  was  beauty  sent  from  beayen, 
The  lovely  ministress  of  truth  and  good 
In  this  dark  world :  for  truth  and  good  are  one, 
And  beauty  dwells  in  them,  and  they  in  her, 
With  like  participation.    Wherelbre,  then, 
O  sons  of  eartli !  would  ye  dissolve  the  tie  f 
O  wherefore,  with  a  rash,  impetuous  aim, 
Seek  ye  those  fiowery  joys  with  which  the  hand 
Of  lavish  fancy  paints  each  flattering  scene 
Where  beauty  seems  to  dwell,  not  once  inquire 
Where  is  tlie  sanction  of  eternal  truth, 
Or  where  the  seal  of  undeceitful  good, 
To  save  your  search  from  folly  I    Wanting  these^ 
Lo  I  beauty  withers  in  your  void  embrace, 
And  with  the  glittering  of  an  idiot's  toy 
Did  fancy  mock  your  vows. 

TUB   8UPERI0RITT  OF   MORAL   OVER   NATURAL  BEAUTY.* 

Thus  doth  beauty  dwell 
There  most  conspicuous,  e'en  in  outward  shape, 
Where  dawns  the  high  expression  of  a  mitid : 
By  steps  conducting  our  enraptured  search 


1  Onr  poet  !■  txaetiinglj  tafeUettoiia  In  tlirlng,  m  as  Ohiatntloii  of  tiUa  tarn  nk^adt,  tke  1 
ftwt  of  tlM  ■■■■■■tuition  of  Jnttns  Cmamr  by  Brutu  and  tte  net  (rf  Cte  oonqpkiten.  In 
potnt  of  tlew,  It  waa  an  atrodona  miurdtr,  nttetlj  uqjiuttllabla  s  and  In  a  tuMkM  paint  of  vinr,  B 
waa  hlglily  tnaxpcdlenL  For  however  nnaompnloBa  Cmmr  waa  la  Ma  aMam  t»  attain  pewj 
wban  obtained,  few  man  taava  need  It  wtth  more  wiadoni  or  otoBener.  In 
mpcrlor  waa  he  to  the  hoUow-hearted,  aalflah  Ancntna  1  The  Ibi 
Ua  nmnj,  and  the  main  lUy  of  the  party  of  Fompoy ;  the  hitter 
s  ftlead,  to  the  Teofeanoe  of  Antony. 
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To  that  eternal  origin,  whose  power, 

Through  all  th'  unbounded  symmetry  of  things. 

Like  rays  effulging  from  the  parent  sun, 

This  endless  mixture  of  her  charms  diffused. 

Mind,  mind  alone,  (bear  wimess,  earth  and  hearen!) 

The  living  fountains  in  itself  contains 

Of  beauteous  and  sublime:  here,  hand  in  hand, 

Sit  paramount  the  graces;  here  enthroned, 

Celestial  Venus,  with  divinest  airs. 

Invites  the  soul  to  never-fiuiing  joy. 

Look  then  abroad  through  nature,  to  the  range 

Of  planets,  suns,  and  adamantine  spheres. 

Wheeling  unshaken  through  the  void  immense ; 

And  speak,  O  man !  does  this  capacious  scene 

With  half  that  kindling  msyesty  dilate 

The  strong  conception,  as  when  Brutus  rose 

Refulgent  from  the  stroke  of  CSaesar^s  fate. 

Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots ;  and  his  arm 

Alof\  extending,  like  eternal  Jove, 

When  guilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  cali'd  aloud 

On  Tully's  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  steel, 

And  bade  the  fhther  of  his  country  hail  1 

For  lo !  the  tyrant  prostrate  on  the  dust, 

And  Rome  again  is  free  I 


TASTB. 

What  then  is  taste,  but  these  internal  powers 
Active,  and  strong,  and  feelingly  alive 
To  each  fine  impulse?  a  discerning  sense 
Of  decent  and  sublime,  with  quick  disgust 
From  things  deform'd,  or  disarranged,  or  gross 
In  species  1    This,  nor  gems,  nor  stores  of  gold. 
Nor  purple  state,  nor  culture  can  bestow ; 
But  God  alone,  when  first  his  active  hand 
Imprints  the  secret  bias  of  the  soul. 
He,  mighty  Parent  I  wise  and  just  in  all, 
Free  as  the  vital  breeze  or  light  of  heaven. 
Reveals  the  charms  of  nature.    Ask  the  swain 
Who  journeys  homeward  from  a  summer  day's 
Long  labor,  why,  forgetful  of  his  toils 
And  due  repose,  he  loiters  to  behold 
The  sunshine  gleaming  as  through  amber  clouds, 
O'er  all  the  western  sky;  full  soon,  I  ween. 
His  rude  expression  and  untutor'd  airs. 
Beyond  the  power  of  language,  will  unfold 
The  form  of  beauty  smiling  at  his  heart. 
How  lovely !  how  commanding  I    But  Uiough  Heaven 
In  every  breast  hath  sown  these  early  seeds 
Of  love  and  admiration,  yet  in  vain, 
Without  fair  culture's  kind  parental  aid. 
Without  enlivening  sunt,  and  genial  showers, 
And  shelter  from  the  blast,  in  vain  we  hope 
The  tender  plant  should  rear  its  blooming  head« 
Or  yield  the  harvest  promised  in  iU  spnT^(. 
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Nor  yet  will  every  soil  udth  equal  stores 

Repay  the  tiller's  labor :  or  attend 

Hb  will,  obseqtiious,  whether  to  produce 

The  olive  or  the  laurel.     Different  minds 

Incline  to  diflferent  objects :  one  pursues 

The  vast  alone,  the  wonderful,  the  wild ; 

Another  sighs  for  harmony  and  grace, 

And  gentlest  beauty.     Hence,  when  lightning  fires 

The  arch  of  heaven,  and  thunders  rock  the  ground^ 

When  furious  whirlwinds  rend  the  bowling  air, 

And  ocean,  groaning  from  his  lowest  bed, 

Heaves  his  tempestuous  billows  to  the  sky; 

Amid  the  mighty  uproar,  while  below 

The  nations  tremble,  Shakspeare  looks  abroad 

From  some  high  clifi^  superior,  and  enjoys 

The  elemental  war.    But  Waller  longs, 

All  on  the  margin  of  some  flowery  stream, 

To  spread  his  careless  limbs  amid  the  cooH 

Of  plantain  shades,  and  to  the  listening  deer 

The  tale  of  slighted  vows  and  love's  disdain 

Resound  soft-warbling  all  the  livelong  day: 

Consenting  zephyr  sighs ;  the  weeping  riU 

Joins  in  his  plaint,  melodious;  mute  the  groves; 

And  hill  and  dale  with  all  their  echoes  moam. 

Such  and  so  various  are  the  tastes  of  men. 


CONCLUSION. 

O !  blest  of  Heaven,  whom  not  the  languid  songs 
Of  luxury,  the  siren  1  not  tlie  bribes 
Of  sordid  wealth,  nor  all  the  gaudy  spoils 
Of  pageant  lionor,  can  seduce  to  leave 
Those  ever-blooming  sweets,  which,  IVom  tlie  store 
Of  nature,  fair  imagination  culls 
To  charm  th'  enliven'd  soul  1    What  though  not  all 
Of  mortal  offspring  can  attain  the  heights 
Of  envied  life ;  though  only  few  possess 
Patrician  treasures  or  imperial  state ; 
Yet  nature's  care,  to  all  her  children  just, 
With  richer  treasures  and  an  ampler  state, 
Endows,  at  large,  whatever  happy  man 
Will  deign  to  use  them.    His  the  city*8  pomp. 
The  rural  honors  his.    Whatever  adorns 
The  princely  dome,  the  column  and  the  arch. 
The  breathing  iruirbles  and  the  sculptured  gold, 
Beyond  the  proud  possessor's  narrow  claim, 
His  tuneful  breast  ez^oys.    For  him,  the  Spring 
I>istils  her  dews,  and  from  the  silken  gem 
Its  lucid  leaves  unfolds :  for  him,  the  hand 
Of  Autumn  nnges  every  fertile  branch 
Witli  blooming  gold,  and  blushes  like  the  mom. 
Each  passing  hour  sheds  tribute  from  her  wings | 
And  still  new  beauties  meet  his  lonely  walk, 
And  loves  unfclt  attract  him.    Not  a  breeze 
Flies  o  er  the  meadow,  not  a  cloud  imbibei 
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The  setting  sun's  effulgence,  not  a  strain 

From  all  the  tenants  of  the  warbling  shade 

Ascends,  but  whence  his  bosom  can  partake 

Fresh  pleasure  unreproved.     Nor  thence  partakes 

Fresh  pleasure  only :  for  th*  attentive  mind, 

By  this  harmonious  action  on  her  powers, 

Becomes  herself  harmonious :  wont  so  oft 

In  outward  things  to  meditate  the  charm 

Of  sacred  order,  soon  she  seeks  at  home 

To  find  a  kindred  order  to  exert 

Within  herself  this  elegance  of  loye, 

This  fiiir  inspired  delight :  her  tempered  powers 

Refine  at  length,  and  every  passion  wears 

A  chaster,  milder,  more  attractive  mien. 

But  if  to  ampler  prospects,  if  to  gaze 

On  nature's  fbrm,  where,  negligent  of  all 

These  lesser  graces,  she  assumes  the  port 

Of  that  eternal  majesty  that  weigh'd 

The  world's  £)undations ;  if  to  these  the  mind 

Exalts  her  daring  eye ;  then  mightier  fiir 

Will  be  the  change,  and  nobler.    Would  the  forms 

Of  servile  custom  cramp  her  generous  powers  ? 

Would  sordid  policies,  the  barbarous  growth 

Of  ignorance  and  rapine,  bow  her  down 

To  tame  pursuits,  to  indolence  and  fear? 

Lo  I  she  appeals  to  nature,  to  the  winds 

And  rolling  waves,  the  sun's  unwearied  course, 

The  elements  and  peasons :  all  declare 

For  what  th'  eternal  Maker  has  ordain'd 

The  powers  of  man :  we  feel  within  ourselves 

His  energy  divine :  he  tells  the  heart, 

He  meant,  he  made  us  to  behold  and  love 

What  he  beholds  and  loves,  the  general  orb 

Of  life  and  being ;  to  be  great  like  him, 

Beneficent  and  active.    Thus  the  men 

Whom  nature's  works  can  charm,  with  God  himself 

Hold  converse ;  grow  familiar,  day  by  day. 

With  his  conceptions,  act  upon  his  plan; 

And  form  to  bis  the  relish  of  their  souls 


THOMAS  GRAY.     1716—1771. 


ns  most  eminent  poet  and  distinguished  scholar  was  born  in  Lon'^on  ni 
).  Afler  receiving  the  first  portion  of  his  classical  education  at  £\on,  he 
red  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  he  continued  five  years ;  after 
ch  he  travelled,  as  companion  with  Horace  Walpole,  through  France  and 
of  Italy.  At  Reggio,  however,  tliese  ill-assorted  friends  parted  in  mutual 
ke,  and  Gray  proceeded  alone  to  Venice,  and  there  remained  only  till  he 
provided  with  the  means  of  returning  to  England.  As  to  the  cause  of 
leparation,  Walpole  was  afterwards  content  to  bear  the  blame.  **  Gray,''  said 
■  was  too  serious  a  companion  for  me :  he  was  for  antiquties, &o^  whll« 
IS  for  perpetual  balls  and  plays ;  the  fault  waa  nmiiK,^ 
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Two  months  aAcr  his  return  to  England,  his  father  died  in  embarriaed 
circumstances,  and  Gray  returned  to  Cambridge,  where  he  prosecuted  his 
studies,  with  an  ardor  and  indu$(try  seldom  equalled,  to  the  end  of  his  lile. 
In  1742  ho  produced  his  "Ode  to  Spring,"  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year  he  wrote  the  "  Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College,"  and  the 
"Hymn  to  Adversity;"  but  he  did  not  publish  them  till  some  years  after. 
They  were  circulated  among  his  friends,  who  were,  of  course,  delighted  with 
them,  and  they  received  from  tlieir  giAed  autlior  touches  and  re-touchea,  till 
they  were  brought  to  the  perfection  in  which  we  now  have  them.  So  slow 
was  he  in  poetical  composition,  that  his  next  ode,  "  On  the  Death  of  a  fiivoriie 
Cat,"  was  not  written  till  1747.  In  1750  appeared  his  most  celebrated  poeiK, 
the  «  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard."  Few  poems  were  ever  so 
popular.  It  soon  ran  through  eleven  editions,  and  has  ever  since  been  one 
of  those  few,  favorite  pieces  that  every  one  has  by  heart 

In  1757  the  office  of  poet-laureate,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Cibber, 
was  oflered  to  Gray,  but  declined.  The  same  year  he  published  his  two  odes 
on  "  Tlie  Progress  of  Poesy,"  and  «*  The  Bard."  Though  they  showed  lo  a 
still  higher  degree  the  power  and  tlie  genius  of  the  poet,  and  were  felt  to  be 
magnificent  productions,  they  were  not  so  popular,  because  they  were  less 
understood.^  In  1768,  the  Professorship  of  History  at  Cambridge  becoming 
vacant,  it  was  conferred  upon  our  poet,  than  whom  a  person  of  greater  and 
more  extensive  scholarship  could  not  be  found  at  that  time  in  England.  But 
his  habitual  indolence  in  writing  unfitted  him  for  the  office ;  for  though  he 
retained  it  till  his  death,  he  delivered  no  lectures.  In  tlie  spring  of  1770  illness 
overtook  him,  as  he  was  projecting  a  tour  in  Wales ;  but  recovering,  he  was 
able  to  effect  the  tour  in  the  autumn.  But  the  next  year,  1771,  on  the  24th  of 
July,  he  was  seized  with  an  attack  of  gout  in  the  stomach,  from  which,  as  an 
hereditary  complaint,  he  had  long  suffered ;  and  died  on  the  30th  of  the  same 
month,  in  the  fifty-fif\h  year  of  his  age. 

The  life  of  Gray  is  one  singularly  devoid  of  interest  and  variety,  even  for 
an  autlior.  It  is  the  life  of  a  student  giving  himself  up  to  learning,  account- 
ing it  as  an  end  itself,  and  **  its  own  exceeding  great  reward."  He  devoted 
his  time  almost  exclusively  to  reading:  writing  was  with  him  an  exception,  and 
that,  too,  a  rare  one.  His  life  was  spent  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  "  he  was  perhaps  the  most  learned  man  in  Europe. 
He  was  equally  acquainted  with  the  elegant  and  profound  parts  of  science 
and  that  not  superficially,  but  tlioroughly.  He  knew  every  branch  of  history, 
^x>th  natural  and  civil ;  had  read  all  the  original  historians  of  England,  France, 
and  Italy;  and  was  a  great  antiquary.  Criticism,  metaphysics,  morals,  poli- 
tics, made  a  principal  part  of  his  plan  of  study ;  voyages  and  travels  of  all 
sorts  were  his  favorite  amusement :  and  he  had  a  fine  taste  in  painting,  prints, 
architecture,  and  gardening."* 

As  a  poet,  though  we  cannot  assent  to  the  enthusiastic  encomium  of  liis 
ardent  admirer  and  biographer,  Mr.  Mattliias,3  that  he  is  "second  to  none,'* 

1  He  htantelf  prefixed  to  them  a  qnotaUon  from  Pindar,  ^vavra  wyrrw^iv,  **  tooU  to  tte  tntcO^ 
gmt  alone.** 

s  From  a  sketch  of  his  life  by  the  Rev.  WUllan  Temple.  **X  am  aorry,**  Mya  the  ^r^nUn^  Dr. 
BcrtUe,  In  writing  to  a  friend,  **you  did  not  see  Mr.  Gray  on  his  reCnm:  you  would  have  b«B 
much  pleased  wlUi  him.  SetUng  aside  his  merit  as  a  poet,  which,  however.  In  my  <9inloiH  la  gjBatnr 
lirnn  any  of  his  contemporaries  can  boast.  In  this  or  any  other  nation,  I  Ibund  him  poaoMaad  of  tte 
iPoRt  exacf  taste,  the  soundest  Judgment,  and  most  extensive  learning." 
Worlis.  by  T  J.  VatUilaa,  S  vota.  qoarto;  *hc  best  cdlUon. 
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y«t,  after  naming  Milton,  and  Shakspeare,  and  Spenser,  and  Chaucer,  if  we 
were  compelled  to  assign  the  flf\h  place  to  some  one,  we  know  not  to  whom 
it  would  be,  if  not  to  Thomas  Gray.  There  are  in  the  poems  that  he  has  left 
us,  few  though  they  be,  such  a  perfect  finish  of  language,  such  felicity  of  ex* 
pression,  such  richness  and  harmony  of  numbers,  and  such  beauty  and  sii1> 
limity  of  thought  and  imagination,  as  to  place  him  decidedly  at  the  head  of 
all  English  lyric  poets.  True,  Collins  comes  next,  and  sometimes  approaches 
him  almost  within  a  hairVbreadth :  but  aAer  all  there  is  distance  between 
them,  and  that  distance  is  generally  clearly  perceptible.  Of  the  **  Bard**  and 
«  The  Progress  of  Poesy,"  Mr.  Matthias  justly  observes,  «  There  is  not  another 
ode  in  the  English  language  which  is  constructed  like  these  two  compositions; 
with  such  power,  such  majesty,  and  such  sweetness,  with  such  proportioned 
pauses  and  just  cadences,  with  such  regulated  measures  of  the  verse,  witli 
such  master  principles  of  lyrical  art  displayed  and  exemplified,  and,  at  tlie 
same  time,  with  such  a  concealment  of  the  difficulty,  which  is  lost  in  tlie  soft- 
ness  and  uninterrupted  flowing  of  the  lines  in  each  stanza,  witli  such  a  musical 
magic,  that  every  verse  in  it  in  succession  dwells  on  the  ear,  and  harmonizes 
with  that  which  has  gone  before." 

As  a  man,  he  had  great  benevolence  of  feeling,  the  strictest  principles  of 
virtue,  and  the  most  unbending  integrity.'  As  an  instance  of  the  strictness  of 
his  principles,  he  once  made  it  his  particular  request  to  a  friend  who  was 
going  to  the  continent,  that  he  would  not  pay  a  visit  to  Voltaire;  and  when 
his  friend  replied,  «  What  can  a  visit  from  a  person  like  me  to  him  signify  ?" 
he  rejoined,  with  peculiar  eamestoess,  "  Sir,  every  tribute  to  tuch  a  roan  signi- 
fies." If  such  sentiments  were  more  generally  felt  and  acted  on,  men  of 
elevated  poa^ons  would  not  so  often  presume  upon  their  talents,  or  eloquencCi 
or  learning,  as  being  a  sufficient  covering  for  tlieir  moral  deficiencies. 


THE   PROGRESS  OF   POESY. 

L      1. 

Awake,  .^Colian  lyre,  awake,' 
And  give  to  rapture  all  thy  trembling  strings. 
From  Helicon's  harmonious  springs  * 

A  thousand  rills  their  mazy  progress  take: 
The  laughing  flowers,  tliat  round  them  blow, 
Drink  life  and  fragrance  as  they  flow. 


1  **Hto  bcnltlea  were  endowed  with  ODcommon  utrength;  he  thougM  with  a  manly  nervonvncas ; 
and  be  penetrated  fbrclbly  into  every  iub)cct  which  engaged  hit  attenUoo.  But  hfai  petty  nutnuera 
wcfe  disagreeably  efltailnate  and  (hsUdioas ;  his  habits  wanted  courage  and  hardiness ;  and  his  tern* 
per  and  spirits  were  a  prey  to  feebleness,  indolence,  and  trivial  derangements.  His  heart  was  pnrc ; 
■ad  his  condoet,  I  firmly  believe,  stained  with  no  crime.  He  loved  vtartne  fbr  its  own  sake,  and  fell 
a  jvat  and  never  slackened  Indignation  at  vk»."— Sir  Egtrton  Brydga,  **  Censnra  Llterarla,"  vill.  317. 
Bead,  also,  a  weU-sostalned  and  most  interesting  dialogue  between  Gray  and  Walpole  In  the  same 
autbof's  **  Imaginative  Biography.'*  Read,  also,  Drake's  •*  Literary  Hours,"  S  vols.— a  most  tusdnatp 
lag  work. 

S  Awaka  up,  my  glory;  awake,  psaltery  and  harp.— PmIsi  IviL  t. 

•  The  snhiject  and  simile,  as  usual  with  Pindar,  are  united.  Tlte  various  sources  of  poetry,  whieli 
gWes  life  and  lustre  to  all  it  touches,  are  here  described ;  its  quiet  majestk;  progress  enrlcMng  fsvery 
mat^tdt  (otherwise  dry  and  barren)  wtth  a  pomp  of  diction  and  laaurlant  harmony  of  numbers;  amt 
tta  Biora  npid  and  Irresistible  oourae,  when  swollen  and  hurried  awav  by  the  conflict  of  twnnltiMMM 
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I 

Now  the  rich  stream  of  muaio  winds  along, 

Deep,  majestic,  smooth,  and  strong, 

Through  verdant  vales,  and  Ceres*  golden  reign : 

Now  rolling  down  the  steep  amain 

Headlong,  impetuous,  see  it  poor : 

The  rocks  and  nodding  groves  rebellow  to  the  roar. 

L    2. 

Oh  1  Sovereign  of  the  willing  soul,^ 
Parent  of  sweet  and  solemn-breathing  airs, 
Enchanting  shell !  the  sullen  Cares 

And  frantic  Passions  hear  thy  soft  control 
On  Thracia*s  hills  the  Lord  of  War 
Has  curbed  the  fury  of  his  car, 
And  dropped  his  thirsty  lance  at  thy  command. 
Perching  on  the  sceptred  hand 
Of  Jove,  tliy  magic  lulls  the  feathered  king 
With  ruffled  plumes  and  flagging  wing : 
Quench'd  in  dark  clouds  of  slumber  lie 
The  terror  of  his  beak,  and  lightnings  of  his  eye. 

I.     3. 

Thee  the  voice,  the  dance,  obey,* 
Temper'd  to  thy  warbled  lay. 
0*er  Idalia's  velvet  green 
The  rosy-crowned  Loves  are  seen 
On  Cytlierea's  day ; 

With  antic  Sport,  and  blue-eyed  Pleasures, 
Frisking  light  in  frolic  measures ; 
Now  pursuing,  now  retreating, 

Now  in  circling  troops  they  meet : 
To  brisk  notes  in  cadence  beating. 

Glance  their  many-twinkling  feet. 
Slow  melting  strains  their  Queen's  approach  declare : 

Where'er  she  turns,  the  Graces  homage  pay. 
With  arms  sublime,  that  float  upon  the  ab. 

In  gliding  state  she  wins  her  easy  way : 
O'er  her  warm  cheek,  and  rising  bosom,  move 
The  bloom  of  young  Desire  and  purple  light  of  Love. 

U.     1. 

Man*s  feeble  race,  what  ills  await,* 
Labor,  and  Penury,  the  racks  of  Pain, 
Disease,  and  Sorrow's  weeping  train. 

And  Death,  sad  refuge  from  the  storms  of  Fate! 
The  fond  complaint,  my  song,  disprove. 
And  justify  the  laws  of  Jove. 
Say,  has  he  given  in  vain  the  heavenly  Muse? 
Night,  and  all  her  sickly  dews, 

1 1'owpr  or  imrmony  to  calm  the  turbulent  Mdllca  of  the  nouL  The  thoctKtits  ue  bomnval  Ihn  thi 
flnt  Pythian  of  Plndrr. 

t  Power  of  hamiony  to  produce  all  the  Rraces  of  motion  In  the  hodj. 

*  To  eonpeanlo  *he  real  and  Imaginary  Ula  of  llfte,  the  Mnae  was  gtiran  to  BUklBd  ^  tha  mm 
Provklenoe  that  Mnda  the  day,  by  tti  cheerfVil  presence,  to  dltpel  the  itoon  a»d  tarron  of  tka 
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Her  spectres  wan,  and  birds  of  boding  cry, 

He  gives  to  range  tlie  dreary  sky ; 

Till  down  the  eastern  cliffs  afar* 

Hyperion's  march  they  spy,  and  glittering  shafts  of  \ 

n.   2. 

In  climes  beyond  the  solar  road, ' 
Where  shaggy  forms  o'er  ice-built  mountains  roam, 
The  Muse  has  broke  the  twiligh^gloom 

To  cheer  the  shivering  Native^s  dull  abode. 
And  oft,  beneath  the  odorous  shade 
Of  Chili's  boundless  forests  laid. 
She  deigns  to  hear  the  savage  youth  repeat, 
In  loose  numbers  wildly  sweet, 
llieir  feather-cinctured  chiefs,  and  dusky  loves. 
Her  track,  where'er  the  goddess  roves, 
Glory  pursue,  and  generous  shame, 
Th'  unconquerable  mind,  and  Freedom's  holy  flame. 

n.   3. 

Woods,  that  wave  o'er  Delphi's  steep,* 
Isles,  that  crown  th'  iEgean  deep. 

Fields  that  cool  Ilissus  laves. 

Or  where  Mceander's  amber  waves 
In  lingering  labyrintlis  creep. 

How  do  your  tuneftil  echoes  languish 

Mute,  but  to  the  voice  of  anguish  1 
Where  each  old  poetic  moimtain 

Inspiration  breath 'd  around ; 
Every  shade  and  hallow'd  fountain 

Murmur 'd  deep  a  solemn  sound : 
Till  the  sad  Nino,  in  Greece's  evil  hour, 

Left  their  Parnassus,  for  the  Latian  plains. 
Alike  they  scorn  the  pomp  of  tyrant  Power 

And  coward  Vice,  that  revels  in  her  chains. 
When  Latium  had  her  lofty  spirit  lost. 
They  sought,  oh  Albion !  next  thy  sea-encircled  coas 

m.    1. 

Far  from  the  sun  and  summer-gale. 
In  thy  green  lap  was  Nature  s^  Darling  laid, 
What  time,  where  lucid  Avon  stray'd. 

To  him  the  mighty  mother  did  unveil 
Her  awful  face :  The  dauntless  child 
Stretch'd  forth  his  little  arms,  and  smiled. 
**  This  pencil  take,"  she  said,  "whose  colors  clear 
Richly  paint  the  vernal  year : 


1  Or  seen  the  morning's  weU-appolnted  atar 
Come  marchlnf  up  Uie  eaBtem  hlUs  i 
BxtcnilTe  InflocAee  of  poetk  genlos  over  Uie  remoieit  and  most  nndvUixed  t 
I  with  liberty,  and  Uke  vlrtoes  that  naturally  attend  on  it. 
ItogrcM  of  Poetry  flrom  Oreeoe  to  Italy,  and  from  Italy  to  England.  Chai 
iated  with  tha  writtnga  of  Dante,  or  of  Petrarch.  The  Earl  of  Surrey,  and 
1  InveUed  in  Italy,  and  Ibrmed  their  taste  there;  Bpenaer  imitated  the  Its] 
mured  on  them;  but  this  tchool  expired  soon  after  the  Beetoration,  and  a  nv 
■ak  modHi  whldi  baa  subsisted  erer  sinoe.  *  Itakapean 

50 
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Thine  too  these  golden  keys,  immortal  Boy  I 

This  can  unlock  tlie  gates  of  joy ; 

Of  horror  that,  and  tlirilling  fears, 

Or  ope  the  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  tears.*' 

nL    3. 

Nor  second  He,>  that  rode  sublime 
Upon  the  seraph-wings  of  Ecstasy, 
The  secrets  of  th'  abyss  to  spy. 

He  pass'd  the  flaming  bounds  of  place  and  time : 
The  living  Throne,'  the  sapphire-blaze, 
Where  angels  tremble  while  they  gaze, 

He  saw :  but,  blasted  with  excess  of  light, 
Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night 
Behold,  where  Dryden's  less  presumptuous  car, 
Wide  o'er  the  fields  of  glory  bear 
Two  coursers  of  ethereal  race,* 
With  necks  in  thunder  clothed,^  and  long-resoimding  pace. 

IIL    3. 

Hark,  his  hands  the  lyre  explore  I 
Bright-eyed  Fancy,  hovering  o'er. 
Scatters  from  hor  pictured  urn 
Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn.' 
But  ah  1  'tis  heard  no  more — 

Ohl  Lyre  divine,  wliat  daring  spirit 

Wakes  thee  now  ?    Though  he  inherit 
Nor  the  pride,  nor  ample  pinion. 

That  the  Theban  eagle  beiir,^ 
Sailing  with  supremo  dominion 

Through  the  aziurc  deep  of  air : 
Yet  oft  before  his  infant  eyes  would  run 

Such  forms,  as  glitter  in  the  Muse  s  ray 
With  orient  hues,  unborrowed  of  the  sun : 

Yet  shall  he  mount,  and  keep  his  distant  way 
Beyond  the  limits  of  a  vulgar  fate, 
Beneath  the  Good  how  far — but  far  above  the  Great. 

THE    BAKDJ 
I.     1. 
**Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless  King!' 
Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait! 

1  Milton. 

I  **  For  the  iplrtt  of  the  Uvtog  creature  was  tn  tbe  wheel*— and  above  Uw  Armament,  that  wat  oirar 
their  beada*  waa  Uie  UkcneM  of  a  throne,  ai  the  appearance  of  a  Mpphlre-etone^— Thk  wa«  no  ap* 
pearance  of  tbe  glorjr  of  tbe  Lord."— Sntkl  i.  so,  36,  at. 

*  Meant  to  expresa  tbe  atately  march  and  sounding  energy  of  Dryden's  rhymea. 
4  »  Haat  tbon  dotbed  his  neck  with  thunder  f—Job, 

»  •*  Words  that  weep,  and  tears  that  speak.'*— Cbirlry. 

*  Pindar  oomparea  himself  to  that  bird,  and  his  enemies  to  raTens  that  croak  and  damor  In  «■!■ 
below,  while  It  pursues  its  flight,  regardless  of  their  noise. 

T  This  ode  is  (bunded  on  a  tradition  current  in  Wales,  that  Edward  the  First;  when  ba  roiiiplrfai 
ttia  conquest  of  that  oouotry,  ordered  all  the  bards  that  fell  into  his  bands  to  be  p<at  to  doatlw 

••Orer  this  Inimitable  ode  a  tinge  so  wildly  awful,  so  gloomily  terriflc,  is  thrown,  u  wttboii  ny 
asception  to  place  it  at  the  head  of  lyrto  poetry."— DroAv't  tJtertvy  Bamn. 

*  **  Tbla  abrupt  euKration  plunges  the  reader  into  that  sodden,  fbartol  perplnttr  wklab  Is « 
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Though  fiiim^d  hy  Conquest's  crimson  wing, 
They  mock  the  air  with  idle  state. 
Helm,  nor  hauberk's  twisted  mail,* 
Nor  e'en  thy  virtues,  Tyrant,  shall  avail 
To  save  tliy  secret  soul  from  nightly  fears, 
From  Cambria's  curse,  from  Cambria's  tears  !*' 

Such  were  the  sounds,  that  o*er  the  crested  pride 
Of  tlie  first  Edward  scattered  wild  dismay, 

As  down  the  steep  of  Snowdon's  shaggy  side' 
He  wound  with  toilsome  march  his  long  array. 

Stout  Glo'ster  stood  aghast  in  speechless  trance  :* 

"  To  arms !"  cried  Mortimer,  and  couch'd  his  quiverii 

1.     2. 

On  a  rock,  whose  haughty  brow* 

Frowns  o'er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood. 
Robed  in  the  sable  garb  of  woe, 

With  haggard  eyes  the  Poet  stood ; 
(Loose  his  beard,  and  hoary  hair* 
Streamed,  like  a  meteor,  to  the  troubled  air; 7) 
And  with  a  master's  hand,  and  prophet's  fire, 
Struck  the  deep  sorrows  of  his  lyre. 
**  Hark,  how  each  giant  oak,  and  desert  cave, 

Sighs  to  the  torrent's  awful  voice  beneath  1 
O'er  thee,  oh  King  1  their  hundred  arms  they  wave, 

Revenge  on  thee  in  hoarser  murmurs  breathe ; 
Vocal  no  more,  since  Cambria's  iatal  day, 
To  high-bom  Hoel's  harp,  or  soft  Llewellyn's  lay.**' 


!c  predomlmite  Uirough  the  whole.  The  irrcslcUhle  vloleytoe  of  the  prophet's  pi 
tw«7,  who,  aa  he  ia  unprepared  by  a  fbrmal  uaherlnr  In  of  the  speaker,  is  nnfbrUfl 
presalons  of  hla  poetloal  frensy,  and  overpowered  by  them,  aa  sadden  thoadera  a 
AJl  resdera  of  taste,  I  ftiney,  have  flelt  this  eflfect  ftrom  the  passage;  they  will  be  pk 
see  their  own  feellnga  so  wen  expressed  as  they  ar«in  this  note.**— Mmsm. 

1  The  hauberk  was  a  texture  of  steel  rinflets,  or  rings  Interwoven,  fbrmlnf  a 
sat  dose  to  the  body,  and  adapted  itself  to  every  motion. 

t  Snowdon  was  a  name  given  by  the  Saxona  to  that  mountafnoaa  tract  whkih  the 
nil  Cndghui-eryne:  tt  Indnded  aU  the  highlands  of  Caemanronahire  and  MerloiMl 
aa  the  river  Conway. 

s  oabert  de  Clare,  samamed  the  Red,  Earl  of  Olonoester  and  HertftirJ,  aon  tolas 

4  Kdmood  de  Mortimer,  Lord  of  Wlgmora.  They  both  were  Lonia  MardMra,  Wl 
the  borders  of  Walea,  and  probably  aooompanlad  the  king  In  this  expedltiOB. 

»  **  The  toiMlent  tmpetnoslty  of  the  preceding  stanaa,  and  the  aedate  n^eaty  ol 
pleasing  and  animated  contrast."—  Wuke/UkL 

•  The  Image  was  taken  firom  a  weQ-known  plctore  of  Baphad,  representliur  the  i 
the  vMon  of  Eiekiel:  there  are  two  of  these  pointings,  both  believed  to  be  origl 
renoe^  the  other  In  the  Duke  of  Orleana*  ooUsctlon  at  Parte. 

T  **  ¥rho  Ibrthwlth  ITom  the  guttering  staff  onftirlM 
The  imperial  ensign,  which  Aill  high  advanced. 
Shone,  Mke  m  wietnr,  tirtambig  to  tki  wtnd.- 

rarutm  Ud^  L  sss. 

i  ••Hoel,'*  observes  Mr.  Mltftml,  «'ia  enllad  *»*  ftent,  aa  being  the  aon  or  Owen 
of  north  Wales."  Llewellyn's  poetry,  we  are  told,  was  rharacteriied  by  Ida  ooa 
»V,  and  the  Bard  is  hfanaelf  styled  tkt  tnder^ktoHed  print. 

Sr.  Bvins  mentlona  OmIimJIb  and  I/rWm  among  tiiose  barda  of  whSIA  no  works  » 
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L    3. 

•*  G>ld  ia  Cadwallo's  tongue, 

That  hush'd  the  stormy  main : 
Brave  Urien  sleeps  upon  his  craggy  bed : 

Moimtains,  ye  mourn  in  vain 
Modred,  whose  magic  song 

Made  huge  Plinlimmon  bow  his  doud-topt  head.* 
On  dreary  Arvon's  shore  they  lie,* 

Smear'd  with  gore,  and  ghastly  pale : 

Far,  far  aloof  th'  aiSrighted  ravens  sail ; 
The  &mi8h'd  eagle  screams,  and  passes  by.' 
Dmir  lost  companions  of  my  tuneful  art, 

Dear,  as  the  light  that  visits  these  sad  eyes, 
Dear,  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart. 

Ye  died  amidst  your  djring  country's  cries- 
No  more  I  weep.<    They  do  not  sleep. 

On  yonder  cliffs,  a  griesly  band, 
I  see  them  sit ;  they  linger  yet. 

Avengers  of  their  native  land : 
With  me  in  dreadful  harmony  they  join, 
And  weave  with  bloody  hands  the  tissue  of  thy  line.** 

n.    1. 

"  Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woo^ 
The  winding-sheet  of  Edward's  race. 

Give  ample  room,  and  verge  enough 
The  characters  of  hell  to  trace. 
Mark  the  year,  and  mark  the  night. 
When  Severn  shall  re-echo  with  affright 
The  shrieks  of  death,  through  Berkley's  roof  that  ring,* 
Shrieks  of  an  agonizing  King! 

She-wolf  of  France,  with  unrelenting  fangs,^ 
That  tear'st  the  bowels  of  thy  mangled  mate. 

From  thee  be  bom,  who  o'er  thy  country  hangs* 
The  scourge  of  Heaven!  What  terrors  rotmd  him  wait! 

1  **The  cioMrf-eqrf  toyttnJ'—Skatgteure. 

I  Tbe  ■hores  of  CaenuLrTonshlre,  oppoalte  to  tbe  Itle  of  Angleaey. 

s  Camden  and  other*  obacnre,  that  eaglet  uaed  annually  to  build  their  aerie  amoqf  tlie  roeka  «f 
tuowdon,  which  firom  thence  (aa  some  think)  were  named  by  the  Welsh  CralglaiHeryik^  or  the  Cngt 
ortheXaclaa.    At  thia  day  the  highest  point  of  Snowdon  U  called  the  Ea^e*a  Neat. 

4  **  Here^"  saya  an  anonyniona  critic^  **  a  vision  of  triumphant  rerenge  la  jadlcioiialy  madii  to  < 
after  the  patheUc  lamentation  which  precedes  It    Break*— double  rhyme*    an  awioprlated  < 
*4Dd  an  exalted  ferocity  of  language^  fbrdbly  picture  to  na  the  nncontroOable  tnmnltnoM 
of  the  prophet**  atimnlated  bo*om.**— Jfotoa. 

A  **  Can  there  be  an  Image  more  Juat,  apposite,  and  nobly  Imagined,  than  thia  tTcmendoaa 
wlndlng^heett  In  the  rest  of  thl*  stania  the  wUdness  of  thought,  ezpreaalon,  and  radnitiCTi,  are  i 
mlrahly  adapted  to  the  character  and  altuatton  of  the  apeaker,  and  of  the  bkMdy  apectrea,  kl*  i 
anta.  It  la  not  IndMd  peculiar  to  It  alone,  but  a  beauty  that  run*  throughout  the  wiMte  '"mrir'H— H 
that  the  historical  events  are  briefly  sketched  out  by  a  few  striking  drcnmstanoea,  fan  wkl^  tkaF*cC^ 
offloe  of  rather  ezdtlng  and  directing,  than  saUsfying  the  reader'*  Imagination,  la  perfectly  nlmi^ad 
•nch  abinpt  hinta,  resembling  the  aeveral  fragments  of  a  vast  ruin,  auffer  not  tba  mtnd  to  be  nbsA 
to  the  utmost  pttdi  by  one  image  of  horror,  but  that  Instantaneously  a  aeoond  and  a  tluvd  are  pv» 
aented  to  It,  and  the  alfectlon  la  still  uniAirmly  supported."— iiaea.  CMIir. 

4  Edward  the  Second,  cruelly  butchered  in  Berkley  Castle. 

V  Isabel  of  France,  Edward  Uie  Second's  adulterous  Queen,  wboee  rdentlaai  erualtf  la  wdll 

■  Triumphs  of  Edward  the  Third  In  France. 
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Amazement  in  his  van,  with  Flight  combined, 
And  Sorrow's  faded  form,  and  solitude  behind.** 

n.  2. 

"  Mighty  victor,  mighty  lord, 
Low  on  his  funeral  couch  he  lies !  > 

No  pitying  heart,  no  eye,  afford 
A  tear  to  grace  his  obsequies. 

Is  the  sable  warrior  fledl' 
Thy  son  is  gone.     He  rests  among  Hie  dead. 
The  swarm,  that  in  thy  noontide  beam  were  bom?* 
Gone  to  salute  the  rising  mom. 
Fair  laughs  the  mom,  and  sofl  the  zephyr  blows,^ 

While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm 
In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes ; 

Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm ; 
Regardless  of  the  sweeping  Whirlwind's  sway, 
That,  hush'd  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening  prey."» 

n.    3. 

"  Fill  high  the  sparkling  bowl,^ 
The  rich  repast  prepare, 

ReA  of  a  crown,  he  yet  may  share  the  feast : 
Close  by  the  regal  chair 

Fell  Thirst  and  Famine  scowl 

A  baleful  smile  upon  their  baffled  gaest^ 
Heard  ye  the  din  of  battle  bray,* 

1  Death  of  that  king,  abandoned  by  bla  chOdren,  and  eren  robbed  In  hia  laat  momenta  by  hia  conr* 
tiers  and  hia  miatresa. 

I  Edward,  the  Black  Prlnee^  dead  some  time  beton  bla  Iktber. 

t  The  MBmnrr  JHtndi,  In  the  Hymn  to  ildvenlty.  **Thla  Image  la  InexpreaaMy  twautiftil,  but  not 
•apertor  to  that  which  It  ao  happily  and  unaflbctedly  introdooea."—  WaAit/UkL 

4  Magnlflcence  of  Richard  the  Second's  reign.    See  Frotsaart,  and  other  contemporary  writers. 

6  ••mis  representiftlon  of  the  loUrlwfod,  under  the  Image  otuhtwiitffTtt  lying  In  mmlmik  In  thediy- 
fjsw,  expectant  of  the  ni§ht^  la  not  only  perfecUy  just  and  natural,  but  incomparably  sublime."—  Wuht^ 

ylMS. 

•  Ridiard  the  Second  (aa  we  are  toU  by  Archblsbop  Scroop  and  the  conlbdeiBta  lorda  In  ther 
manifesto,  by  Thomaa  of  Walaingham,  and  all  the  older  writers)  waa  atanred  to  death.  The  8tor> 
of  Ms  assassination  by  Sir  Piers  of  Exon  Is  of  much  later  date. 

•*Thla  ataaaa  (aa  an  ingenlons  mend  remarks)  has  exceeding  merit  It  breathes,  In  a  lesaer  cont* 
paaa,  what  the  ode  breathes  at  large,  the  high  spirit  of  lyric  enthnslaam.  The  tranattkma  are  sudden 
and  impetoona;  the  language  foil  of  fire  and  fbrce;  and  the  Imagery  carried,  without  In^roprlety,  to 
the  moat  daring  height.  The  manner  of  Richard's  death  by  fiunine  exhibits  such  tieantles  of  personl- 
fleatlon,  aa  only  the  richest  and  most  Tivid  imagination  could  supply.  From  thence  we  are  hurried. 
wHh  the  wildeat  rapidity,  into  the  midst  of  battle;  and  the  epithet  ktudrtdt  places  at  once  befbre  out 
eyea  all  the  peculiar  horrors  of  cItU  war.  Immediately,  by  a  tranaltton  most  striking  and  unex- 
pected, the  poet  fUls  Into  a  tender  and  pathetic  address;  which,  f^om  the  sentiments,  and  also  fh)iii 
the  mnBber%  has  an  the  melancholy  flow,  and  breathes  an  the  plainUve  softness,  of  Elegy.  A%ai]i 
the  Boene  changes;  again  the  Bard  rises  Into  an  allegorical  description  of  carnage,  to  which  the 
metre  la  admirably  adapted :  and  the  concluding  sentence  of  personal  punishment  on  Edward  is  do> 
nooneed  wtth  a  solemnity  that  chills  and  territtes."— JAwn. 

t  What  can  exceed  the  terrible  sublimity  of  this  picture  f  and  what  la  at  aU  wortny  to  be  put  la 
competition  with  It,  except  that  of  Milton,  whkh  our  author  seems  to  bare  had  *n  view  f 

** He  ceased,  fbr  both  seem'd  highly  pleased;  and  Death 
Orinn'd  horrible,  a  f  Am<^  naik.'*— ParadiM  Loat,  V\.  «4% 

i  Bninona  wn  of  York  and  Lancaatftr. 

s  P  r>o* 
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Lance  to  lance,  and  horse  to  horse  ? 

Long  years  of  liavoc  urge  their  destined  course, 
And  through  the  kindred  squadrons  mow  their  way. 

Ye  towers  of  Julius,  London's  lasting  shame,* 
With  many  a  foul  and  midnight  murder  fed, 

Revere  his  consort's  faith,'  his  father's  fame,' 
And  spare  tlie  meek  usurper's  holy  head.^ 
Above,  below,  the  rose  of  snow,* 

Twined  with  her  blusliing  foe,  we  spread : 
The  bristled  Boar  in  infant  gore^ 

Wallows  beneath  the  thorny  shade. 
Now,  brothers,  bending  o'er  th'  accursed  loom. 
Stamp  we  our  vengeance  deep,  and  ratify  his  doom.' 

UL     L 

"  Edward,  lo !  to  sudden  fate 
(Weave  we  the  woof     The  thread  is  spun.) 

Half  of  thy  heart  we  consecrate.'' 
(The  web  is  wove.     The  work  is  done.) 

Stay,  oh  stay  1  nor  tlius  forlorn 
Leave  me  unbless'd,  unpitied,  here  to  mourn : 
In  yon  bright  track,  that  fires  the  western  skies, 
They  melt,  they  vanish  from  my  eyes. 
But  oh  1  what  solemn  scenes  on  Snowdon's  height, 

Descending  slow,  their  glittering  skirts  unroll  1 
Visions  of  glory,  spare  my  aching  sight, 

Ye  unborn  ages,  crowd  not  on  my  soul ! 
No  more  our  long-lost  Arthur  we  bewail,* 
All  hail,  ye  genuine  Kings  1  Britannia's  issue,  Iiail  1  "* 

m.    2. 

•*  Girt  with  many  a  baron  bold. 
Sublime  their  starry  fronts  tliey  rear ; 

And  gorgeous  dames,  and  statesmen  old 
In  bearded  majesty,  appear. 


1  Renry  the  Stxth,  George  Duke  of  Clarenoe,  Edward  the  Fifth,  Richard  Duke  of  Torfc,  fee,  kc* 
lie vod  to  be  murdered  secreUy  In  the  Tower  of  London.  The  oldest  part  of  that  itfucUire  H  TVlgarty 
•Uxiboiod  to  Julias  Cesar.  9 

I  Margaret  of  Ax^oo,  a  woman  of  heroic  q^lrit,  who  struggled  hard  to  saTtt  bar  '^-^miri  and  her 
crown. 

>  Henry  the  Fifth. 

*  Henry  the  Mxtb,  very  near  being  canonised.  The  line  of  Lancaster  had  no  rfglit  of  tnherttuKa 
to  the  crown. 

»  The  white  and  red  roses,  devtoes  of  Tork  and  Lancaster. 

*  The  silver  boar  was  the  badge  of  Richard  the  Third;  whence  he  was  usually  kaomi  fai  his  9wy 
time  by  the  name  of  Mr  Aosr. 

'  Kie^mor  of  CastUe  died  a  flew  years  after  the  conquest  of  Wales.  The  heroic  proof  ^m  gave  of 
her  allbctlon  fbr  her  lord  Is  well  known.  The  monuments  of  bis  regret  and  sorrow  tar  the  loss  of 
oer,  are  stlU  to  be  seen  at  Northampton,  Oaddlngton,  Waltham,  and  other  places. 

*  It  was  the  common  belief  of  the  Welsh  naUon,  that  King  Arthur  was  stUl  aliire  In  ffWrytaad,  aad 
wiiuld  return  again  to  reign  over  Britain. 

*  Both  Merlin  and  Taliesstn  had  prophesied,  that  the  Welsh  should  regain  their  aovcwlgaty 
this  Uland  i  which  seemed  to  be  accomplished  in  the  house  of  Tudor. 
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In  the  midst  a  form  divine ! 

Her  eye  proclaims  her  of  the  Briton-line ; 

Her  lion-port,  her  awe-commanding  face,^ 

Attemper'd  sweet  to  virgin  grace. 

What  strings  sjrmphonious  tremble  in  the  air ! 

What  strains  of  vocal  transport  round  her  play ! 
Hear  from  the  grave,  great  Taliessin,  hear!' 

They  breathe  a  soul  to  animate  thy  clay. 
Bright  Rapture  calls,  and  soaring,  as  she  sings, 
Waves  in  the  eye  of  heaven  her  many-colord  wings. 

m.   3. 

**  The  verse  adorn  again 

Fierce  war,  and  faithful  love, 
And  truth  severe,  by  fairy  fiction  drest 

In  buskin'd  measures  move 
Pale  griefl  and  pleasing  pain, 
With  horror,  tyrant  of  the  throbbing  breast' 

A  voice,  as  of  the  cherub  choir. 
Gales  from  blooming  Eden  bear ;  ^ 
And  distant  warblings  lessen  on  my  ear,* 

That  lost  in  long  futurity  expire. 
Fond  impious  man,  think'st  thou  yon  sanguine  cloud. 

Raised  by  thy  breath,  has  quench'd  thnorb  of  day? 
To-morrow  he  repairs  the  golden  flood, 

And  warms  the  nations  with  redoubled  ray. 
Enough  for  me :  with  joy  I  see 

The  different  doom  our  fates  assign. 
Be  thine  despair,  and  sceptred  care ; 

To  triumph,  and  to  die,  are  mine." 
He  spoke,  and  headlong  from  the  mountain's  height 
Deep  in  the  roaring  tide  he  plunged  to  endless  night* 

1  Speed,  rdatlnf  an  andtenoe  glren  by  Queen  Elisabeth  to  Paul  DalaMiMk^  ambaaaador  of  Poland, 
aayit  "And  thus  she,  lion-like  risin^i  daunted  the  malapert  orator  no  leu  with  her  stately  port  and 
maleetfcial  deporiurc^  that  with  the  tartnease  of  her  prtncelle  checkee.** 

s  Ttlteaetn,  diief  of  the  Bards,  flourished  in  Uie  sixth  century.  Hla  worka  are  atOl  preaenred,  a>id 
hia  BMmory  la  held  In  hlfh  Teneratton  among  his  countrymen. 

iShakapeare.  4  Mltton. 

t  The  sucoesslon  of  poets  after  MUton's  time. 

•  The  original  argument  of  this  capital  Ode,  as  its  author  had  art  It  down  in  one  of  the  pages  oi  bis 
common-piaee  book,  la  as  fbllows:  **The  army  of  Edward  I.,  as  they  march  through  a  deep  vaUey, 
are  anddenly^topped  by  the  appearance  of  a  venerable  figure  seated  on  the  smuBAlt  of  an  hiaeeeseV 
Ue  rock,  who,  with  a  voice  more  than  human,  reproadies  the  king  with  all  the  aalsery  and  dcwdatton 
whldh  he  had  bronght  on  his  country;  tbretells  the  misfbrtnnes  of  the  Norman  nee^  and  with  pr** 
phetle  spirit  declares,  that  all  his  cruelty  shall  never  exttngulsh  the  noble  ardor  of  poetie  ganlna  la 
thia  Island;  and  that  men  shall  never  be  wanUng  to  edebrate  tme  vtrtne  and  valor  In  Immortal 
•trains^  to  expose  vloe  and  Infhmous  pleasure,  and  boldly  oensnre  tyranny  and  opprssalon.  Hhi 
toag  ended,  he  precipitates  himself  ftom  the  mountain,  and  la  swallowed  ap  by  the  river  that  rolls 
■tllatMt** 
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ELSOY   WRITTEN   IN   A  COUNTRY   CHURCH-TARD.^ 

The  Curfew  tolls'  the  knell  of  parting  day, 

The  lowing  herd  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea, 
The  ploughman  homoMrard  plods  his  weary  way. 

And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

Now  fades  the  glinunering  landscape  on  the  sight, 

And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 
Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight, 

And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds ; 

Save  that,  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower, 

The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 
Of  such  as,  wandering  near  her  secret  bower, 

Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign. 

Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree*s  shade. 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap, 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep.* 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  Mom, 

The  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw-bnilt  shed, 

The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn. 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  bum, 

Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  oare : 
No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return, 

Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

Ofl  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield. 

Their  furrow  ofl  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke ; 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield ! 

How  bow*d  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke  f 

Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 

Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure ; 
Nor  Grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 

The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 


1  Tha  NMOM  of  that  natntmi  approbatton  with  which  this  Xtegy  hu  beem  nealvad.  mkj  b« 
iMumd  flraan  th«  eooiprcbaiilve  iicoiBinni  of  Dr.  JohnMn :  "It  abounds  with  tanana  whkh  Sad  a 
■Blmr  In  every  Mnl;  and  with  Mnttmenti,  to  which  oTcry  boeom  returaa  an  adko.'* 

•*Rhd  Qny  written  Botidng  hot  his  Elegy,  hlffh  as  he  itands,  I  amnot  Nre  that  he  woOld  not  I 
Ucher;  It  la  the  ooraer-etone  of  hie  glofy.**— lord  Jyraa. 

**Of  smaller  poeau,  the  SIccy  of  Oray  may  be  oonalderod  as  the  moot  exquisite  and 
ample  In  the  world,  of  the  eflfcct  resultlnff  Cram  the  Intermixture  oi  ofenlng  seenery  and  pathsUi 
reflecUon.**— £f«te*«  LMtrmrf  Bmn,  U.  N. 

*  Dr.  Warton  would  spoil  the  tranqaU  tUnpHctty  of  this  line,  by  intrododnff  a  pause  wMh  a  Mit  ef 
admiration  after  the  word  **  toUi."  But  such  aflbctatlon  of  solemnity  and  suddenness  in  his  asastan 
U  nowhere  to  be  found  In  our  author. 

S  '*I  know  not  what  there  b  of  spdl  In  the  foUowInr  ilraple  Ilne^ 

*The  rude  fbrefhthcrs  of  the  hamlet  sleep,' 
but  no  tireqoeney  of  repetition  can  exhaust  its  tauchtnc  charm.    This  fine  poem  OTereame  even  the 
molteful  enmtty  of  Johnson,  and  forced  him  U>  ackunfi\»ivr  vu  waettfenK.**— « 
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The  boost  of  Heraldry,  the  pomp  of  Powei, 
And  all  that  Beaut^)  all  that  Wealth  e'er  gave, 

Await  alike  th'  inevitable  hour. 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the  fiuilt, 

If  Memory  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise, 
Where  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault 

The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 

Can  storiad  urn,  or  animated  bust, 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  tlie  fleeting  breath? 
Can  Honor's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust, 

Or  Flattery  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death  f 

Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  b  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire ; 
Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  sway'd, 

Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre : 

But  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page 

Rich  with  the  spoils  of  Time  did  ne'er  unroll; 
Chill  Penury  repress'd  their  noble  rage, 

And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  souL 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene,' 

The  dark  un&thom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear: 
Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen, 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Some  village  Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast* 

The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood ; 
Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest, 

Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood. 

Th'  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command, 

The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise, 
To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land. 

And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes. 

Their  lot  forbade :  nor  circumscribed  alone 

Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confined ; 

Forbade  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne. 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind,* 

k  wrtttf  In  tht  ninth  ▼olome  of  the  Oaarteily  Berlew  ottw  the  ttOowinr  PUM(*  ftmn  Blitaop 
'a  Contemplatloiis,  aa  a  alnfular  iDitance  of  accidental  reaenblanee:  **There  ia  many  a  ridi 
e  laid  op  In  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  many  a  fUr  pearl  in  the  iKMom  of  tha  aea,  that  ntmr  waa 
,  Bor  Beyer  ahaU  be."   So  Milton  In  hla  Comns  speaks  of  the 

MSea-gtTt  Isles, 
That,  Uke  to  rich  and  Tartoos  gems,  hUay 
The  unadorned  bosom  of  the  deep.** 
•What  son  of  Freedom  is  not  in  raptnres  with  this  tribute  of  praise  to  snch  an  exalted  ehanw 
la  taasortal  Terse  r   This  honorable  testimony  and  the  noUe  detestation  of  arbitrary  powei. 
wMdi  ft  is  aooompanied,  might  possibly  be  one  canse  of  Dr.  Johnson's  animootty  against  out 
.   Upon  this  toplo  the  erltlo's  flsellngs,  we  know,  were  irritability  itself  and  'tremblingly  aUw 
to.*"— ITaAr/lfU. 

I  two  Terses  are  specimens  of  sublimity  of  the  purest  kind,  like  the  simple  gnodmir  of  He* 
r|  dapeadtuff  sQlaty  on  the  though^  unassisted  by  epithets  and  thtt  axttteWL* 
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The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  Truth  to  hide, 

To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  Shame, 
Or  heap  the  shrine  of  Luxury  and  Pride 

With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse's  flame. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife, 

Their  sober  wishes  never  leam*d  to  stray ; 
Along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life 

They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

Yet  e'en  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect, 

Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh, 
With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture  >  deck'd 

Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 

Their  name,  tlieir  years,  spelt  by  th'  unlettered  Muse, 

The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply : 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews, 

That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

For  who,  to  dumb  Forgetfulness  a  prey. 

This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resign'd, 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 

Nor  cast  one  longing  lingering  look  behind  1 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies, 

Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires ; 
E'en  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Nature  cries. 

E'en  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  firos.' 

For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  th'  unhonor'd  dead, 

Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate  j 
If  chance,  by  lonely  Contemplation  led. 

Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  tliy  fate. 

Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say, 

**  Oft  have  we  seen  him  at  tlie  peep  of  dawn 
Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away. 

To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn : 

"There,  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech. 

That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high. 
His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch, 

And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

"  Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn, 
Muttering  his  wayward  fancies  he  would  rove ; 

Now  drooping,  woful  wan,  like  one  forlorn. 

Or  crazed  with  Care,  or  crossed  in  hopeless  Love. 

t     I  -  Qfny*«  Elfgy,  1«  there  an  Ixmge  man  itrlkiny  Ham  his  •ihnjeleti  •ealpCiirB  f 
t  •  I .  Uw  flrat  edlUon  tt  stood, 

*  A  wnke  and  flUUifbl  to  her  wonted  flree,* 

«ind  I  think  rather  better.    He  meant  to  say,  In  plain  prose,  that  we  wish  to  b«  mnaaAavBd  If 
frleadft  after  our  death,  In  the  same  manner  as  when  alive  we  wished  to  bo  rewifbmi  hf 
oin  absence :  tills  would  be  expressed  clearer,  If  the  metaphorical  tfem  *fli<et^ 

lioe  run  thus : — 

•  Awake  and  ftilthnil  to  her  first  dealrea.* 

T  do  not  pot  this  alteration  down  fbr  the  idle  vanity  of  aiming  to 
explain  iL**—Mk 
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**  One  mom  I  miss'd  him  on  the  customed  hill. 

Along  the  heath,  and  near  his  favorite  tree ; 
Another  came ;  nor  yet  beside  the  rill, 

Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  wa«  he : 

**  The  next,  with  dirges  dne  in  sad  army. 

Slow  through  the  church- way  path  we  saw  him  borne  : — 
Approach  and  read  (for  thou  canst  read)  the  lay 

Graved  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn." ' 

THS  SPITAPH. 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth 

A  jrouth,  to  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknown : 
Fair  Science  firown'd  not  on  his  humble  birth, 

And  Melancholy  mark'd  him  for  her  own. 

Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere, 

Heaven  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send : 
He  gave  to  misery  (all  he  had)  a  tear, 

He  galn'd  fVom  Heaven  ('twas  all  he  wish'd)  a  friend. 

No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose, 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 
(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose,) 

The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God.' 

ON   A   DISTANT    PR0SPEC7T   OF   ETON   COLLEOE.' 

Ye  distant  spires,  ye  antique  towers,^ 

That  crown  the  watery  glade, 
Where  grateful  Science  still  adores 

Her  Henry's^  holy  shaile ; 

1  ••  Between  tlria  ttne  and  the  Epitaph,  Mr.  Graj  originaUj  Inserted  a  Tery  beantlfUl  stanta,  which 
waa  pvlnted  taa  aooie  of  the  flrat  ediUoni,  but  aOerwards  oinltte<l,  bccaiue  be  thought  (and  In  my 
optaloB  very  Jaatljr)  that  It  waa  too  long  a  parentheala  in  this  ptaoe.  The  lines,  however,  are,  hi 
tbeouelvea,  exqiUsitelj  fine,  and  demand  preacrvatlon."— Jfopoa. 

"There  ■eatter'd  oft,  the  earliest  of  the  year. 
By  hands  unseen  arc  showers  of  violets  found; 
The  redbreast  loves  to  buUd  and  warble  there, 
And  lltUe  footsteps  lighUy  print  the  ground.** 

t  Thla  epitaph  haa  been  oommented  on,  and  translate  into  dlflkrent  hingnages,  by  variona  men  of 
emlneiiei^  moat  of  them  divines.  Did  it  never  occur  to  any  of  theae^  that  there  waa  an  impropriety 
in  making  the  '*  bosom"  of  Almighty  Ood  an  abode  for  human  frailty  to  repose  In  t  Unless,  therefor^ 
the  author  meant  by  the  word  **  bosom"  only  remembrance,  there  is  certainly  a  great  tnoonatatoney 
In  the  czpreaaion. 

>  •*  Gray  haa.  In  hla  ode  on  Eton  Conege,  whether  we  conalder  the  aweetneaa  of  the  versMcatlon 
or  tta  dettdona  train  of  ptelntive  tendemeaa,  rivalled  every  lyrle  eflbrt  of  aneieat  or  of  aMdeni 
date.**— DraAi^  Utrrsry  Bmn,  U.  M. 

4  Tbeae  t/tm and  lawrrt  are  addreaaod  by  the  poet  wtthont  any  oae  or  Inientloa;  for  nothing  la 
aflerwarda  aaaerted  of  them,  and  they  are  introduced  only  to  be  diamlaae4i  la  ailenoav  and  without 
ftartfaer  noOoe.  11<  Tbwm  yiewdaa,  inthesMSwdgwrftof  the**Bawt,"arenotapostrophiaad  wlthao 
Wtle  lueanlBg* 

•  Stag  Henry  the  Hxth,  founder  of  the  College.    Solnthe  Aard;  ILS:— 

"  And  apare  the  meek  uaurrer'a  hotf  head." 
flhakapcare,  in  BIdiard  the Thhfd,  twice  apfdlea  the  aame  epithet;  and  in  the  Installation  Ode  our 
anthor'a  eapreaalon,  amwirwd  mM;  la  appUoabto  enough  (notwithsLmdlng  Henry  was  never  aetoaDy 
aaaoniaed)  to  the  nonaroh  who^  as  haa  been  well  aald,  would  have  adorned  a  dolatar,  thoof  h  hr. 
dlagraeed  a  erown. 
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And  ye,  diat  from  the  stately  brow 

Of  Windsor's  heights  th*  expanse  below 

Of  grove,  of  lawn,  of  mead  survey, 
Whose  tnri|  whose  shade,  whose  flowers  among  > 
Wanders  the  hoary  Thames  along 

His  silver-winding  way.* 

Ah,  happy  hills  I  ah,  pleasing  shade  !> 

Ah,  fields  beloved  in  vain  I 
Where  once  my  careless  childhood  strayed, 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain! 
I  feel  the  gales  that  from  ye  blow 
A  momentary  bliss  bestow. 

As  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing; 
My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  soothe, 
And,  redolent  of  joy  and  youth,^ 

To  breathe  a  second  spring. 

Say,  Father  Thames,  for  thou  hast  seen* 

Full  many  a  sprightly  race. 
Disporting  on  thy  margent  green, 

The  patlis  of  pleasure  trace ; 
Who  foremost  now  delight  to  cleave. 
With  pliant  arm,  thy  glassy  wave  ? 

The  captive  linnet  which  enthral  ? 
What  idle  progeny  succeed 
To  chase  the  rolling  circle's  speed, 

Or  urge  the  flying  balll 


1  **Thatta,t]ieta/ofwtaoMlnim,thetAmlrofwlWMiffO«*, the jlMMfvof whOMMMdL    IoIbI 
•peare:— *The  ooiirtler*a,  ■oldler'a,  ■cholar'a  eye,  tongue,  •word;'  that  la,  'The  eoiutlCT*a  cyi^  Om 
aohUer*!  tword,  the  ■eholai'a  tongue.*    This  slnvitlaritj  often  ooenn  In  Mr.  FOpe.**—  Wmk^fkU. 

t  Mr.  Wakelleld  faaa  a  complaint  against  thli  compound  eirfthet   The  AwrdMMv  taan  of  i 

•peare^  IVw  Gml.  ^  Ttr.  AeL  IIL  ac.  I,  and  the  aBMtHiuiverlKf  rllla  of  Fvpe^  might ; 

died  him  to  tt|  If  he  had  recollected  them.  Boththeeeexprenlona,aawdlaeanefktMBDBi1fB*'W«a^ 

Bolnater  Abbey," 

"Where  Thames  In  Mhur  ewnnit  winds  his  waj,** 

are  cited  In  this  place  by  Mr.  Mltibrd. 

a  Mr.  WakcOeld  here  quotes  from  the  **0dyssey,**  O.  tVT.    And  It  may  be  lenaiked,  tfettt  the 
tlents  were  by  no  means  unacquainted  with  that  spedee  of  pathos  which  Is  derhred  fhmi  the 
dMly  ddight  of  early  remembrance.    The  feeling  which  tndueee  ua  to  drsoe  np  the  past  tai  a 
•upeifoilty  of  enjoyment,  is  natural  and  universal;  nor  can  the  Indulgence  of  It  be 
«ong  as  It  iocs  not  interfere  with  the  necessary  energies  of  the  preoent  hour. 

4  *«  And  bees  thdr  honey  rrdoinii  of  spring." 

Ihjdtm't  FfAtf.  ^fiCrm. 

As  Gray  refers  this  expression  to  Dryden,  ft  Is  probable  that  he  waa  not  aoquetBtod  wfth  aay 
Her  authority.    Dr.  Johnson  Is  hlglily  offended  at  It,  as  passing  beyond  the  ntasoet  Ussfta  «(  oar 
guage,  and  of  common  apprehension.    The  critic,  perhapa,  never  In  hla  Ulb  partiioik  of  tkt 
here  deaerlbed,  or  possibly  he  would  not  have  objected  to  the  expraesloa. 

(  The  HHiatnred  crttldsm  of  Dr.  Johnson  on  this  line  eaanot  be  feftatod  balte 
Mr.  MItferd.    **  His  supplication  to  Father  Thames,  to  tell  htan  who  drtvea  the  hoop^ 
ball,  is  useless  and  puerile.   Father  Thames  had  no  better  means  of  kaowtnf  thaa 
we  by  this  rule  of  criUdsm  to  judge  the  feUowlng  pasaage  in  the  tweirtletli  dw|«er  oT 
"As  they  were  sitting  ir>gether,  the  princess  cast  her  eyes  on  the  river  that  flowoA  heibira  Hri 
swer,  said  she,  great  Father  of  Waters,  thou  that  roDeet  thy  floods  through  eighty  ««**•— -l  ta 
JDVDcatiOB  of  the  daughter  of  tay  naUvc  Jdng.   Tdll  me,  If  thoo  watoras^  tkimigk  an  tliy 
tiogla  haMtriUicn,  ftam  wnicn  Inou  4o«l  nsoK.  Yyeax  \:te  waxwraxu  ^  tnoq^aiiaX!* 
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While  some,  on  earnest  business  bent, 

Their  murmuring  labors  ply 
'Gainst  graver  hours  that  bring  constraint 

To  sweeten  liberty : 
Some  bold  adventurers  disdain 
The  limits  of  their  little  reign, 

And  unknown  regions  dare  descry : 
Still  as  tliey  run  they  look  behind, 
They  hear  a  voice  in  every  wind, 

And  snatch  a  fearful  joy. 

Gay  hope  is  theirs  by  fancy  fed,* 

Less  pleasing  when  possest ; 
The  tear  forgot  as  soon  as  shed, 

The  sunshine  of  tlie  breast : 
Theirs  buxom  health,  of  rosy  hue. 
Wild  wit,  invention  ever  new. 

And  lively  cheer,  of  vigor  bom ; 
The  thoughtless  day,  the  easy  night. 
The  spirits  pure,  the  slumbers  light. 

That  fly  the  approach  of  mom. 

Alas !  regardless  of  their  doom, 

The  little  victims  play; 
No  sense  have  they  of  ills  to  come. 

Nor  care  beyond  to-day : 
Yet  see  how  all  around  them  wait' 
The  ministers  of  human  &te, 

And  black  Misfortune's  baleful  train ! 
Ah,  show  them  where  in  ambush  stand, 
To  seize  their  prey,  the  murtherous  band  I 

Ah,  tell  them  they  are  men  I 

These  shall  the  fury  Passions  tear,' 

The  vultures  of  tlie  mind. 
Disdainful  Anger,  pallid  Fear, 

And  Shame  that  skulks  behind ; 
Or  pining  Ix>ve  shall  waste  their  yonth, 
Or  Jealousy,  with  rankling  tooth. 

That  inly  gnaws  the  secret  heart ; 
And  Envy  wan,  and  faded  Care, 
Grim-visaged  comfortless  Despair, 

And  Sorrow  8  piercing  dart 

Ambition  this  shall  tempt  to  rise. 

Then  whirl  the  wretch  from  high 
To  bitter  Scorn  a  sacrifice. 

And  grinning  Infamy. 


Ml  to  at  once  poetical  and  Jnat:  and  yet  thera  Meow  to  be  an  impreiwlety  In  the  nezt^ 

Leas  ptaaatng  when  poaaesti 
ngh  the  9tit€i  of  kept  may  traly  be  lald  to  be  im  pkwabif  In  ^Mini<>B  than  In  the  Jkmeg;  yec 
In  jMfwa  cannot  posaibly  be  #«iiwi»il.*»~  Wdt^fMi. 

tiria  rapmcntatlon  of  tbe  mMtltrt  of  IUp,  and  the  two  anooeedlnff  itanaa,  which  ashlbli  tha 
f  or  boBMua  paaatona,  witb  their  sereral  attrlbotaa,  blends  moral  instmcClon  with  all  tiia  anl* 
taad  snhlliatty  of  poetry.**— iro^^Mdi 

( 4»  not  know  that  any  poet,  andent  or  modara,  baa  giTan  so  eompieta  a  piatuffa  oftfea  i 
ihMt  a  eoBBpass.**—  ITslyfii*, 
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The  stings  of  FalbchocKl  those  shall  try, 
And  hard  Unkindness'  alter'd  eye. 

That  mocks  the  tear  it  forced  to  flow ; 
And  keen  Remorse  with  bkxxl  defiled. 
And  moody  Madness  laughing  wild 

Amid  severest  woe. 

Lo  1  in  the  vale  of  years  beneath  * 

A  griesly  troop  are  seen, 
The  painful  family  of  Death,  b 

More  hideous  than  their  queen :  c 

This  racks  the  joints,  tliis  fires  the  veins,  c 

That  every  laboring  sinew  strains,  v 

Those  in  the  deeper  vitals  rage :  ( 

Lo !  Poverty,  to  fill  the  band, 
That  numbs  the  soul  with  icy  hand. 

And  slow-consuming  Age. 

To  each  his  suf erings :  all  are  men. 

Condemned  alike  to  groan ; 
The  tender  for  another's  pain, 

Th'  unfeeling  for  his  own. 
Yet,  ah !  why  should  they  know  their  fiite^ 
Since  sorrow  never  comes  too  late, 

And  happiness  too  swifily  fliesi 
Thought  would  destroy  their  paradise. 
No  more ; — where  ignorance  is  bliss, 

*Tis  folly  to  be  wise. 

80N0. 

Thyrsis,  when  we  parted,  swore 

Ere  the  spring  he  would  return— 
Ah !  what  means  yon  violet  flower, 

And  the  bud  that  decks  the  thorn? 
Twas  the  lark  that  upward  sprung! 
Twas  the  nightingale  that  sung  I 

1  A  inoct  teppy  Idea;  and  the  whole  itania  la  exqaUttcty  beaotlfttl,  and  win  not  ba  4ta|fMai  If 
■ppearlnr  In  the  aame  view  with  a  pauage  In  •^Faradlee  Loat,**  where  deicnptlOQ  ia  earrlad  ta  1» 
Mgha^  pitch  of  excellence  t^ 

**  Immediately  a  iriaca 

Before  hla  eyea  appeai'd,  aad,  nolaome,  dark ; 

A  laau^hooae  It  aeem'd;  wherein  were  laU 

Mnmbera  of  an  dlaeaaed;  aU  "— '■'*«f 

Of  ghaaU  J  apaam,  or  racklnf  torture^  qoataaa 

Of  heartrakk  agony,  aU  fererona  ktada, 

ConTnlalona,  epUepalea,  fleroe  catarrha, 

Intestine  atone  and  ulcer,  ooUe  pangib 

Demoniac  phrenay,  moptng  melancholy. 

And  moon*«tnick  niadnesa,  pining  mttotbjt 

liaraamua,  and  wkle-waating  peatUenca^ 

I>rop»lea,  and  anthmaa,  and  jolntHraeklng  rlimiwa 

Dire  waa  the  toaalng,  deep  thegroana  i   Deipair 

Tended  the  akk,  boaled  fh>m  cooch  to  eoaohj 

And  over  Uiem  trlamphent  Death  hla  dart 

thooii.*"  "hooVTJi.' 


^, 
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Idle  notes !  ontimely  green ! 

Why  this  unavailing  haste  ? 
Western  gales  and  skies  serene 

Prove  not  always  winter  past. 
Cease,  my  doubts,  my  fears  to  move — 
Spare  the  aonor  of  my  iovo. 

The  chief  prose  compositions  of  Gray  are  his  letters,  which  are  among  the 
best  in  the  language,  full  of  just  remarks,  beautiful  criticisms,  and  descriptions 
of  natural  scenery,  "  which  a  painter  might  study,  and  which  a  poet  alone 
could  have  conceived  ;'*  and  occasionally  exhibit  a  genial  humor  which  mark 
the  author  of  the  **■  Ode  to  a  Favorite  Cat"  In  1798,  before  the  letters  of 
Cowper  were  published,  Dr.  Beattie  thus  writes  to  a  friend :  <*  I  am  ac- 
quainted witli  many  parts  of  your  excursion  through  the  north  of  England, 
and  very  glad  that  you  had  my  old  friend  Mr.  Gray's  *  Letters'  with  you, 
which  are  indeed  so  well  written,  that  I  have  no  scruple  to  pronounce  them 
the  best  letters  that  have  been  printed  in  our  language.  Lady  Montagu's  are 
not  without  merit,  but  are  too  artificial  and  affected  to  be  confided  in  as  true , 
and  Lord  Chesterfield's  have  much  greater  faults ;  indeed,  some  of  the  greatest 
that  letters  can  have :  but  Gray's  letters  are  always  sensible,  and  of  classical 
conciseness  and  perspicuity.  They  very  much  resemble  what  his  conversa- 
tion was." 

HOW  HE    SPENDS   HIS   TIME    IN    THE    COUNTRY. 

To  Mr.  Walpole. 

I  was  hindered  in  my  last,  and  so  could  not  give  you  all  the 
trouble  I  would  have  done.  The  description  of  a  road,  which 
your  coach-wheels  have  so  often  honored,  it  would  be  needless  to 
give  you  ;  suffice  it,  I  arrived  safe  at  my  uncle's,  who  is  a  great 
hunter  in  imagination  ;  his  dogs  take  up  every  chair  in  the  house, 
so  I  am  forced  to  stand  at  this  present  writing ;  and  though  the 
gout  forbids  his  galloping  after  them  in  the  field,  yet  he  continues 
stiil  to  regale  his  ears  and  nose  with  their  comfortable  noise  and 
stink.  He  holds  me  miffhtily  cheap,  I  perceive,  for  walking  when 
I  should  ride,  and.  reading  when  I  should  hunt.  My  comfort 
amidst  all  this  is,  that  I  have,  at  the  distance  of  hau  a  mile, 
through  a  green  lane,  a  forest,  ^the  vulgar  call  it  a  common,)  all 
my  own,  at  least  as  good  as  so,  lor  I  spy  no  human  thing  in  it  but 
myself.  It  is  a  little  chaos  of  mountains  and  precipices ;  moun- 
tains, it  is  true,  that  do  not  ascend  much  above  the  clouds,  ncr 
are  the  declivities  quite  so  amazing  as  Dover  Cliff;  but  just  such 
hills  as  people  who  love  their  necks  as  well  as  I  do,  may  venture 
to  climb ;  and  crags  that  give  the  eye  as  much  pleasure  as  if  they 
were  more  dangerous.  Both  vale  and  hill  are  covered  with  most 
venerable  beeches,  and  other  very  reverend  vegetables,  that,  like 
most  other  ancient  people,  are  always  dreaming  out  their  old 
stories  to  the  winds, — 

And,  as  they  bow  their  hoary  tops,  icVa\fe, 

Jn  murmi-'ng  sounds,  the  dark  dectees  o^  laX^\ 
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While  visions,  as  poetic  ryes  avow, 

Cling  to  each  leaf,  and  swarm  on  every  bough. 

At  the  foot  of  one  of  these  squats  me  I,*  (77  penserosOf)  aod 
there  grow  to  the  trunk  for  a  whole  mominff.  The  timorous  hare 
and  sportive  squirrel  gamhol  around  me  like  Adam  in  Paradise, 
before  he  had  an  Eve ;  but  I  think  he  did  not  use  to  read  Virgil, 
as  I  commonly  do  there.  In  this  situation  I  often  conyerse  with 
my  Horace,  cloud  too,  that  is,  talk  to  you,  but  I  do  not  remember 
that  I  ever  heard  you  answer  me.  I  beg  pardon  for  taking  all  the 
conversation  to  myself,  but  it  is  entirely  your  own  fault.  I  shall 
be  in  town  in  about  three  weeks.     Adieu. 

September,  17S7. 

NETLBY   ABBEY   AND   SOUTHAMPTON. BEAUTIFUL   8UNBBT. 

To  Mr.  Nigholls.' 

I  received  your  letter  at  Southampton,  and  as  I  would  wish  to 
treat  everybody  according  to  their  own  rule  and  measure  of  good 
breeding,  have,  against  my  inclination,  waited  tiU  now  before  I 
answered  it,  purely  out  of  fear  and  respect,  and  an  ingenious  diffi- 
dence of  my  own  abilities.  If  you  will  not  take  this  as  an  excuse, 
accept  it  at  least  as  a  well-turned  period,  which  is  always  my 
principal  concern. 

So  I  proceed  to  tell  you  that  my  health  is  much  improved  by 
the  sea ;  not  that  I  drank  it,  or  bathed  in  it,  as  the  common  people 
do : .  no !  I  only  walked  by  it,  and  looked  upon  it.  The  climate 
is  remarkably  mild,  even  in  October  and  November ;  no  snow  has 
been  seen  to  lie  there  for  these  thirty  years  past ;  the  myrtles 
grow  in  the  ground  against  the  houses,  and  Guernsey  lilies  bloom 
in  every  window ;  the  town,  clean  and  well-built,  surrounded  by 
its  old  stone  walls,  with  their  towers  and  gateways,  stands  at  the 
point  of  a  peninsula,  and  opens  full  south  to  an  arm  of  the  sea« 
which,  having  formed  two  beautiful  bays  on  each  hand  of  it, 
stretches  away  in  direct  view  till  it  joins  the  British  Channel :  it 
is  skirted  on  either  side  with  gently-rising  grounds,  clothed  with 
thick  wood,  and  directly  cross  its  mouth  rise  the  high  lands  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  at  distance,  but  distinctly  seen.  In  the  boooro 
of  the  woods  (concealed  from  profane  eyes)  lie  hid  the  ruins  of 
Netley  Abbey ;  there  may  be  richer  and  greater  houses  of  reli- 
gion, but  the  Abbot  is  content  with  his  situation.  See  there,  at 
the  top  of  that  hanging  meadow,  under  the  shade  of  those  okl 
trees  that  bend  into  a  half  circle  about  it,  he  is  walking  slowly, 

*  *  The  same  ludlcrooi  expreeaton  la  met  with  In  Foote*!  plajr  of  •  The  Knlfhta,*  p.  S7,  tnm  the 
BMtith  or  8tr  PenarlouB  Trifle :— *  And  what  doei  m#  I,  but  take  a  trip  to  a  coObe-taoaae  In  8L  Martin*! 
Lane,'  Ac    See  alM  'Don  Oalxote*  by  Smollet,  vol.  iv.  p.  SO.**— jtf!(/br«i. 

t  Rfvtor  of  Louode  and  BradweU,  In  Suflblk.  Hla  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Gray  comrornoed  a  tern 
f*ttr»  befon  *Jte  date  of  thla,  when  be  waa  a  iVudeuV  Vxi  C«L\ft>»T\^«:6 
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(gtKximan  !)  and  bidding  his  beads  for  the  souls  Df  his  benefactors, 
interred  in  that  venerable  pile  that  lies  beneath  him.  Beyond  it 
(the  meadow  still  descending)  nods  a  thicket  of  oaks  that  mask 
the  building,  and  have  excluded  a  view  too  garish  and  luxuriant 
for  a  holy  eye ;  only  on  either  hand  they  leave  an  opening  to  the 
blue  glittering  sea.  Did  you  not  observe  how,  as  that  white  sail 
shot  by  and  was  lost,  he  turned  and  crossed  himself  to  drive  the 
tempter  from  him  that  had  thrown  that  distraction  in  his  way  ?  I 
should  tell  you,  that  the  ferryman  who  rowed  me,  a  lusty  young 
fellow,  told  me  that  he  would  not  for  all  the  world  pass  a  night  at 
ihe  Abbey  (there  were  such  things  seen  near  it)  though  there 
was  a  power  of  money  hid  there.  From  thence  I  went  to  Salis- 
bury, Wilton,  and  Stonehenge  ;  but  of  these  I  say  no  more;  they 
will  be  published  at  the  University  press. 

P.  S. — I  must  not  close  my  letter  without  giving  you  one  prin- 
cipal event  of  my  history ;  which  was,  that  (in  the  course  of  my 
late  tour)  I  set  out  one  morning  before  five  o'clock,  the  moon 
shining  through  a  dark  and  misty  autumnal  air,  and  got  to  the 
sea-coast  time  enough  to  be  at  the  sun's  levee.  I  saw  the  clouds 
and  dark  vapors  open  gradually  to  right  and  lefl,  rolling  over  one 
another  in  great  smoky  wreaths,  and  the  tide,  (as  it  flowed  gently 
in  upon  the  sand,^  first  whitenin?,  then  slightly  tinged  with  gold 
and  blue ;  and  all  at  once  a  little  line  of  insuflerable  brightness 
that  (before  I  can  write  these  five  words)  was  grown  to  naif  an 
orb,  and  now  to  a  whole  one,  too  glorious  to  be  distinctly  seen.^ 
It  is  very  odd  it  makes  no  figure  on  paper;  yet  I  shall  remember 
it  as  long  as  the  sun,  or  at  least  as  long  as  I  endure.  I  wonder 
whether  anybody  ever  saw  it  before  ?    I  hardly  believe  it. 


TO   MR.    NICHOLLS,  ON   THE   DEATH   OF   HIS   MOTHER. 

Il  is  long  since  that  I  heard  you  were  gone  in  haste  into  York- 
shire on  account  of  your  mother's  illness,  and  the  same  letter  in- 
formed me  that  she  was  recovered,  otherwise  I  had  then  wrote  to 
you  only  to  beg  you  would  take  care  of  her,  and  to  inform  you 
that  I  had  discovered  a  thing  very  little  known,  which  is,  that  in 
one's  whole  life  one  can  never  have  any  more  than  a  single  mother 
You  may  think  this  is  obvious,  and  (what  you  call)  a  trite  obser- 
vation. You  are  a  green  gosling !  I  was  at  the  same  age  f  very 
near)  as  wise  as  you,  and  yet  I  never  discovered  this  (witn  full 
evidence  and  conviction  I  mean)  till  it  was  too  late.  It  is  thirteen 
years  ago,  and  seems  but  as  yesterday,  and  every  day  I  live  it 


1  Bae  •  dMcrlpMon  of  ■tmUar  bcanty  by  Jeremy  Taylor,  p.  ttt,  vndcr  •*  Dawn  ami  ProgrtM  of 

5l» 
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sinks  deeper  into  my  heart.*  Many  a  coroUary  could  I  draw  firon 
this  axiom  for  your  use,  (not  for  my  own,)  but  I  will  leave  you  the 
merit  of  doing  it  for  yourself. 

TO   MR*   MASON,   ON   THE   DEATH    OF    HIS  WIFB. 

I  break  in  upon  you  at  a  moment  when  we  least  of  all  are  per- 
mitted to  disturb  our  friends,  cnly  to  say,  that  you  are  daily  and 
hourly  present  to  my  thoughts.  If  the  worst*  be  not  yet  past,  you 
will  neglect  and  pardon  me :  but  if  the  last  struggle  be  over ;  if 
tbe  poor  object  of  your  long  anxieties  be  no  longer  sensible  to  your 
kindness,  or  to  her  own  sufferings,  allow  me  (at  least  in  idea,  for 
what  could  I  do  were  I  present  more  than  this  ?)  to  sit  by  yoa  in 
silence,  and  pity  from  my  heart  not  her,  who  is  at  rest,  but  you, 
who  lose  her.  May  He,  who  made  us,  the  Master  of  our  plea- 
sures and  of  our  pains,  preserve  and  support  you  !     Adieu ! 

I  have  long  understood  how  little  you  had  to  hope. 

March  St»  1797. 


TOBIAS  SMOLLET.     1721—1771. 

Tobias  Sxollxt  was  descended  of  a  family  of  some  note  in  Dumbarton- 
&h:re,  Scotland,  and  passed  his  earliest  years  along  the  banks  of  the  Leven. 
He  early  showed  a  genius  for  poetry,  but  on  finishing  his  academical  educa- 
tion, he  was  put  apprentice  to  a  surgeon,  and  pursued  his  professional  studiet 
with  diligence,  till  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  on  whom  he  had  depended, 
left  him  without  the  means  of  support,  and  he  went  to  London.  Not  being 
able  to  get  literary  employment,  he  accepted  an  appointment  as  surgeonV 
mate  on  board  a  man-of  war.  But  his  literary  taste  prevailed  over  his  profes- 
sional, and  quitting  the  service  he  remrne<i  to  London  in  1746,  and  soon  be- 
came one  of  the  most  successful  authors  of  the  day.  Novels,  plays,  and  a 
■*  History  of  England"  were  produced  in  rapid  succession,  and  added  largely 
to  his  income.  After  a  life  of  most  checkered  character,  having  sufiered  long 
from  ill  health,  he  set  out  for  Italy  in  1770,  in  hope-s  to  receive  benefit  from 
that  climate ;  but  after  a  short  residence  in  the  neighborliood  of  Leghorn  in 
very  distressed  circumstances,  he  died  October  21,  1771. 

As  a  iravelist,  SmoUet  s  reputation,  once  very  high,  is  growing  less  every 
year  with  the  best  portion  of  the  reading  world,  and  must  continue  to  do  so 
as  a  love  of  moral  purity  shall  continue  to  increase :  for  « indecency  and 


»  "  He  Kldom  mentkmed  hi*  mother  wttlaout  a  slgb.  After  hla  demth  her  gowns  and ,  ^. 

lel  irere  ftrand  la  a  trunk  In  Ida  apartments  Jiut  as  she  had  left  them ;  It  seemed  as  If  he  oonU  nrrer 
tike  the  reaolatlon  to  open  It,  In  order  to  distribute  them  to  his  female  relations,  to  whom,  hy  Us 
will,  be  bequeathed  them.'*— JAsrn. 

s^  As  Uils  little  bUlet  (which  I  reodvwl  at  the  Hot  WeUs  at  Bristol)  Uien  breathed,  and  atUl  seems 
to  breathy  Uw  Tery  voice  of  Mendshlp  In  lU  tenderest  and  most  patheUe  note,  I  osnnoi  refkala  from 
publlshlnr  It  to  UUs  place.  I  opened  It  almost  at  the  precise  moment  when  It  would 
tli«»  most  (iill>cUiif .". . 
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filth**  pervade  all  his  fictitious  writings.'  As  an  historian,  he  writes  in  a  clear 
and  easy  style ;  but  neither  his  temper  of  mind  nor  his  pursuits  qualified  him 
for  an  historical  writer.  As  a  poet,  tliough  he  takes  not  a  very  high  rank,  yet 
the  few  poems  which  he  has  left  have  a  delicacy  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
his  novels. 

THE   TEARS   OF    SCOTLAND.' 

Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  banish'd  peace,  thy  laurels  torn  1 
Thy  sons,  for  valor  long  renown'd. 
Lie  slaughter'd  on  their  native  ground ; 
Thy  hospitable  roofs  no  more 
Invite  the  stranger  to  the  door ; 
In  smoky  ruins  sunk  they  lie. 
The  monuments  of  cruelty. 

The  wretched  owner  sees  afar 
His  all  become  the  prey  of  war ; 
Bethinks  him  of  liis  babes  and  wife. 
Then  smites  his  breast,  and  curses  life. 
Thy  swains  are  famished  on  the  rocks, 
Where  once  they  fed  their  wanton  flocks ; 
Thy  ravish*d  virgins  shriek  in  vain; 
Thy  infants  perish  on  tlie  plain. 

What  boots  it,  then,  in  every  clime, 
Through  the  wide-spreading  waste  of  time, 
Thy  martial  glory,  crown'd  with  praise, 
Still  shone  with  undiminish'd  blaze  1 
Thy  towering  spirit  now  is  broke, 
Thy  neck  is  bended  to  the  yoke. 
What  foreign  arms  could  never  quell. 
By  civil  rage  and  rancour  fclL 

The  rural  pipe  and  merry  lay 
No  more  sliall  cheer  tlie  happy  day : 
No  social  scenes  of  gay  dehght 
Beguile  the  dreary  vidnter  night : 
No  strains  but  those  of  sorrow  flow. 
And  naught  be  heard  but  sounds  of  woe, 
While  the  pale  phantoms  of  the  slain 
GUde  nightly  o'er  the  silent  plain. 

Oh !  baneful  cause,  oh !  fatal  mom, 
Accursed  to  ages  yet  unborn  1 


.  1  Baad— HaiUtt'a  ••EnglUh  Comic  Wrtten,"  wboM  optnton  I  bere  qnotCi  belnr  happy  to  ny 
that  I  nercr  read  but  one  of  SmoUet's  noTela,  and  inch  waa  ft*  character  that  I  neTer  wuh  to  read 
anoCher. 

t  Tbeee  line  ▼ersea  were  written  in  1746,  on  the  barbarttlea  commttted  In  the  Rlffhlands  by  order 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  after  the  batUe  of  CaUoden.  The  dreadful  cmettlea  practiaed  u|,  jn  the 
vanquUbed,  made  hta  name  execrated  tbronshout  Scotland,  and  have  fixed  an  Indelible  atalti  upon 
bU  memory.    Bead— Cbambera'a  •*  History  of  the  BebclUon,**  a  amaU  work  replete  wltb  Interust 

Wben  SmoUet  wrote  this  poem,  be  waa,  as  meoUooed  In  the  abOTe  btofrapbtcal  tketcb,  a  aurguonV 
mate,  bd^y  rctnmed  from  aervlce  abroad.  It  la  aakl  that  ba  oriflnally  flnbbed  the  poem  in  six 
ttansaa;  wben,  some  one  represenUng  that  aucb  a  diatribe  afalnat  fovenunent  ml«bt  Injure  hia 
prospects,  be  sat  down  and  added  Uie  sUll  more  pointed  InvecUve  of  tbe  aeventb  stansa. 
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Tlie  sons  against  their  fathers  stood. 
The  parent  shed  his  children's  blood. 
Yet,  when  the  rage  of  battle  ceased, 
The  victor's  soul  was  not  appeased : 
The  naked  and  forlorn  must  feel 
Devouring  flames  and  murdering  steel ! 

The  pious  motlier,  doomed  to  death, 
Forsaken  wanders  oer  the  heath ; 
The  bleak  wind  whistles  round  her  head. 
Her  helpless  orphans  cry  for  bread ; 
BereA  of  shelter,  food,  and  friend. 
She  views  the  shades  of  night  descend  : 
And  stretched  beneath  th'  inclement  skies, 
Weeps  o'er  her  tender  babes,  and  dies. 

While  the  warm  blood  bedews  mj  veins, 
And  unimpaired  remembrance  reigns, 
Resentment  of  my  country's  fete 
Within  my  filial  breast  shall  beat; 
And,  spite  of  her  insulting  foe, 
My  sympathizing  verse  shall  flow : 
**  Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  banish'd  peace,  thy  laurels  torn.** 


ODE   TO   LEVEN-WATER. 

On  Leven's  banks,  while  free  to  rove, 
And  tune  the  rural  pipe  to  love, 
I  envied  not  the  happiest  swain 
l^t  ever  trod  th'  Arcadian  plain. 

Pure  stream,  in  whose  transparent  wave 
My  youthful  limbs  I  wont  to  lave ; 
No  torrents  stain  thy  limpid  source, 
No  rocks  impede  thy  dimpling  course, 
That  sweetly  warbles  o'er  its  bed. 
With  white,  round,  polish 'd  pebbles  spread ; 
While,  lightly  poised,  the  scaly  brood 
In  myriads  cleave  thy  crystal  flood ; 
The  springing  trout,  in  speckled  pride, 
The  salmon,  monarch  of  the  tide ; 
The  rutliless  pike,  intent  on  war, 
The  silver  eel,  and  mottled  par. 
Devolving  from  thy  parent  lake, 
A  charming  maze  thy  waters  make. 
By  bowers  of  birch,  and  groves  of  pine. 
And  edges  flower'd  with  eglantine. 

Still  on  thy  banks  so  gayly  green. 
May  numerous  herds  and  flocks  be  seen 
And  lasses  chanting  o'er  the  pail. 
And  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale; 
And  ancient  faith  that  knows  no  guile. 
And  industry  embrown'd  with  toil ; 
And  heart  TPfto\vei\^  ^ui\  UtaLVvvl*  \\te^ared. 
The  blessing*  i\\n  e^'^Y  ^*^  %^^'^^^V^ 
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JOHK  HAWKESWORTH.     1719—1773. 

But  little  is  known  of  the  family  or  early  history  of  John  Hawkesworth. 
He  was  bom  in  the  year  1719,  but  how  or  where  educated  it  is  not  known. 
His  first  appearance  as  a  writer  was  in  1744,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  when 
he  was  engaged  by  the  editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  to  succeed  Dr. 
Johnson  as  compiler  of  the  Parliamentary  Debates ;  so  that  he  must  have  had, 
at  that  time,  considerable  reputation  as  a  literary  character.  In  1752,  owing 
to  the  success  which  the  **  Rambler"  had  met  with,  he  was  induced  to  pro- 
ject and  commence  a  periodical  paper,  under  the  title  of  <*  The  Adventurer," 
having  received  the  promise  of  assistance  from  Johnson,  Warton,  and  others. 
For  a  work  of  this  kind  he  was  eminently  qualified.  His  learning,  though 
not  deep,  was  elegant  and  various ;  his  style  was  polished,  his  imagination 
ardent,  his  standard  of  morals  high,  and  he  possessed^an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  world.  The  first  number  of  the  «  Adventurer"  was  published  on  the 
7th  of  November,  1752,  and  the  paper  was  continued  every  Tuesday  and 
Saturday,  until  the  9th  of  March,  1754.  The  name,  design,  and  manage- 
ment, and  the  writing  of  seventy  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty  numbers,  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  Hawkesworth.  The  sale,  during  its  circulation  in  separate 
papers,  was  very  extensive ;  and  when  thrown  into  volumes,  four  large  edi* 
tions  passed  through  the  press  in  eight  years.  *<  The  variety,  the  fancy,  the 
taste,  and  practical  morality,  which  the  pages  of  this  periodical  paper  exhibit, 
were  such  as  to  ensure  popularity ;  and  it  may  be  pronounced,  as  a  whole, 
the  most  spirited  and  fascinating  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs." ' 

The  reputation  which  Hawkesworth  had  acquired  induced  him,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Garrick,  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  drama,  and  in  1760,  he  brought 
forward  his  first  piece,  called  "  Zimri,  an  Oratorio,"  which  was  tolerably  well 
received.  A  few  other  plays  followed :  but  as  they  did  not  meet  with  great 
success,  in  1765  he  undertook  tlie  office  of  Reviewer  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine ;  which  department  he  filled  with  great  ability  until  the  year  1772. 
In  1765  he  published  an  edition  of  SwiA's  works,  in  19  volumes,  accompanied 
by  explanatory  notes,  and  prefixed  with  a  well-written  life. 

On  the  return  of  Captain  Cook  from  his  first  voyage  of  discovery  in  the 
South  Seas,  it  being  tliought  desirable,  by  government,  to  intrust  the  task  of 
compiling  an  account  of  the  voyage  to  a  literary  man,  rather  than  to  one  of 
the  voyagers,  Dr.  Hawkesworth 's  reputation  as  a  beautifbl  and  able  writer 
obtained  for  him  the  commission.  He  completed  his  task  in  1773,  in  3  vols, 
quarto,  which  were  illustrated  by  charts,  maps,  and  engravings,  executed  in 
a  very  splendid  manner.  For  this  labor  he  received  the  princely  remunera- 
tion of  six  thousand  pounds.  The  work,  however,  met  with  very  severe  and 
deserved  censure,  owing  to  the  glowing  representations  and  the  licentious 
pictures  it  presented  of  Uie  manners  and  customs  of  the  islanders  of  the  South 
Seas;  and  to  some  speculations  of  a  religious  character  which  seemed  to 
border  upon  skepticism.  His  enemies  made  the  most  of  these  defects,  and 
held  them  up  to  pubhc  ridicule  and  censure ;  and  so  keen  was  his  sensibili^, 
that  his  health  was  soon  afiected  by  it,  and  he  died  on  the  10th  of  November 
of  the  same  year,  1773. 

Dr.  Hawkesworth  was  certainly  an  elegant  scholar.  <*His  writings,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  ill-fated  work,  have  a  tendency  uniformly  conducive 
to  the  interests  of  virtue  and  religion ;  and  we  may  add,  that  the  errors  of 

«c«a^ «  1VI7  iDtorattlDf  memoir  of  HRWkenrocth  ta  Um  flitti  ^Kta^ 
2Q 
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that  unfortunate  production  must  be  attributed  rather  to  defect  of  judgment, 
than  to  any  dereliction  of  principle.  His  imagination  was  fertile  and  brilliant, 
bis  diction  pure,  elegant,  and  unaffected.  He  was  in  a  high  degree  chariti* 
ble,  humane,  and  benevolent ;  his  manners  were  polished  and  ai&ble,  and 
his  conversation  has  been  described  as  uncommonly  fascinating.  He  died, 
it  is  said,  tmnquil  and  resigned,  and,  we  trust,  deriving  hope  and  oomfist 
from  a  firm  belief  in  that  religion  which  his  best  writings  had  been  employed 
to  defend." 

VALUE  OF  FAMILUR  LETTERS. 

In  a  series  of  familiar  letters  between  the  same  friends  for  thirty 
years,  their  whole  life,  as  it  were,  passes  in  review  before  us ;  we 
live  with  them,  we  hear  them  talk,  we  mark  the  vigor  of  life,  the 
ardor  of  expectation,  the  hurry  of  business,  the  jollity  of  their 
social  meetings,  and  the  sport  of  their  fancy  in  the  sweet  intervals 
of  leisure  and  retirement;  we  see  the  scene  gradually  change; 
hope  and  expectation  are  at  an  end ;  they  regret  pleasures  that 
are  past,  and  friends  that  are  dead ;  they  complain  of  disappoint* 
ment  and  infirmity ;  they  are  conscious  that  the  sands  of  life 
which  remain  are  few ;  and  while  we  hear  them  regret  the  ap- 
proach of  the  last,  it  falls,  and  we  lose  them  in  the  grave.  Such 
as  they  were,  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  ;  we  are  conscious  to  senti* 
ments,  connections,  and  situations  like  theirs ;  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  same  path,  urged  forward  by  the  same  necessity ;  and  the 
parallel  in  what  has  been,  is  carried  on  with  such  force  to  what 
shall  be,  that  the  future  almost  becomes  present ;  and  we  wonder 
at  the  new  power  of  those  truths,  of  which  we  never  doubted  the 
reality  and  importance. 

Pr^aee  to  the  Letten  ^  Demt  Bwij/l, 
DANGER   OF    RELAPSE    AFTER    rURPOSES    OF    AMEKDVENT. 

The  dread  of  death  has  seldom  been  found  to  intrude  upon  the 
cheerfulness,  simplicity,  and  innocence  of  children ;  they  gaze  at 
a  funeral  procession  with  as  much  vacant  curiosity  as  at  any  other 
show,  and  see  the  world  change  before  them  without  the  least 
sense  of  their  ovm  share  in  the  vicissitude.  In  youth,  when  all 
the  appetites  are  strong,  and  every  gratification  is  heightened  by 
novelty,  the  mind  resists  mournful  impressions  with  a  kind  of 
elastic  power,  by  which  the  signature  that  is  forced  upon  it  is 
immediately  effaced :  when  this  tumult  first  subsides,  while  the 
attachment  of  life  is  yet  strong,  and  the  mind  begins  to  look  for- 
ward, and  concert  measures  by  which  those  enjoyments  may  be 
secured  which  it  is  solicitous  to  keep,  or  others  obtained  to  atone 
for  the  disappointments  that  are  past,  then  death  starts  up  like  a 
Rpectre  in  all  its  terrors,  the  blood  is  chilled  at  his  appearance,  he 
is  perceived  to  approach  with  a  constant  and  irresistible  pace; 
retruat  is  impossible,  and  resistance  is  vain. 
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The  terror  and  anguish  which  this  image  produces  whe: 
It  fi»t  rushes  upon  the  mind,  are  always  complicated  with  a 
of  fl^ilt  and  remorse ;  and  generally  produce  some  hast} 
zealous  purposes  of  more  uniform  virtue  and  more  ardent 
tioiiy  of  something  that  may  secure  us  not  only  from  the  worn 
nerer  dies,  and  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched,  but  from  total 
tality,  and  admit  hope  to  the  regions  beyond  the  grave. 

This  purpose  is  seldom  wholly  relinquished,  though  it  i 
always  executed  with  vigor  and  perseverance  ;  the  refl( 
which  produced  it  oAen  recurs,  but  it  still  recurs  with  less  f 
deaire  of  immediate  pleasure  becomes  predominant ;  appet 
no  longer  restrained ;  and  either  all  attempts  to  secure  future 

Sinesa  are  deferred  *'  to  a  more  convenient  season,"  or  some 
ients  are  sought  to  render  sensuality  and  virtue  compatible 
to  obtain  every  object  of  hope  without  lessening  the  treasui 
poesession.  Thus  vice  naturally  becomes  the  disciple  of 
delity ;  and  the  wretch  who  dares  not  aspire  to  the  heroic  ^ 
of  a  Christian,  hstens  with  eagerness  to  every  objection  ac 
the  authority  of  that  law  by  which  he  is  condemned,  and  J 
in  vain  to  establish  another  that  will  acquit  him :  he  forms  i 
arguments  to  justify  natural  desires ;  he  learns  at  len£*h  t( 
poee  upon  himself;  and  assents  to  principles  which  \ei  i 
neart  he  does  not  believe ;  he  thinks  himself  convinced  tha 
tue  must  be  happiness,  and  then  dreams  that  happin3ss  is  vi 

Let  those  who  still  delay  that  which  yet  they  believe  to 
eternal  moment,  remember  that  their  motives  to  efiect  it  wil 
grow  weaker,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  work  perpetually  incr 
to  neglect  it  now,  therefore,  is  a  pledge  that  it  will  be  negl 
forever:  and  if  they  are  roused  by  this  thought,  let  them  inst 
improve  its  influence ;  for  even  this  thought,  when  it  returns 
return  with  less  power,  and  though  it  should  rouse  them  noT^ 
perhaps  rouse  them  no  more.  But  let  them  not  confide  in 
rirtue  as  can  be  practised  without  a  struggle,  and  which  inte 
the  gratification  of  no  passion  but  malice ;  nor  adopt  prim 
which  could  never  be  believed  at  the  only  time  when  tney 
be  useful ;  like  arguments  which  men  sometimes  form  when 
slumber,  and  the  moment  they  awake  discover  to  be  absurd. 
Let  those  who  in  the  anguish  of  an  awakened  mind  ha^ 
ffretted  the  past,  and  resolved  to  redeem  it  in  the  future,  p 
mvariably  to  do  whatever  they  then  wished  to  have  done. 
this  be  established  as  a  constant  rule  of  action,  and  opposed 
the  cavils  of  sophistry  and  sense  ;  for  this  wish  will  inev 
return  when  it  must  for  ever  be  ineffectual,  at  that  awful  m( 
when  '*  the  shadow  of  death  shall  be  stretched  over  them,  an 
night  commence  in  which  no  man  can  work." 
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HOW    FAR   THE    FRECEIT   TO   LOVE    OUR   ENEMIES    18    PR4CTICABI.K. 

To  love  an  enemy  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  re* 
Ugion  which  is  not  of  man  but  of  God.  It  could  be  deliyered  as 
a  precept  only  by  Him  who  lived  and  died  to  establish  it  by  his 
example. 

At  the  close  of  that  season,^  in  which  human  frailty  has  como 
memorated  sufferings  which  it  could  not  sustain,  it  cannot,  surely, 
be  incongruous  to  consider,  what  approaches  we  can  make  to 
that  divine  love  which  these  sufferings  expressed,  and  how  fkr 
man,  in  imitation  of  his  Saviour,  can  bless  those  who  curse  him, 
and  return  good  for  evil. 

We  cannot,  indeed,  behold  the  example  but  at  a  distance ;  nor 
consider  it  without  being  struck  with  a  sense  of  our  own  debility: 
every  man  who  compares  his  life  with  this  divine  rule,  instead  of 
exulting  in  his  own  excellence,  will  smite  his  breast  like  the  pub- 
lican, and  cry  out,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner !"  Thus  to 
acquaint  us  with  ourselves,  may,  perhaps,  be  one  use  of  the  pre- 
cept ;  but  the  precept  cannot,  surely,  be  considered  as  having  no 
other. 

I  know  it  will  be  said,  that  our  passions  are  not  in  our  power ; 
and  that,  therefore,  a  precept,  to  love  or  to  hate,  is  impossible ; 
for  if  the  gratification  of  all  our  wishes  was  ofiered  us  to  love  a 
stranger  as  we  love  a  child,  we  could  not  fulfil  the  condition,  how* 
ever  we  might  desire  the  reward. 

But  admitting  this  to  be  true,  and  that  we  cannot  love  an  enemy 
as  we  love  a  friend ;  it  is  yet  equally  certain,  that  we  may  pei^ 
form  those  actions  which  are  produced  by  love,  from  a  higher 
principle :  we  may,  perhaps,  derive  moral  excellence  from  natural 
defects,  and  exert  our  reason  instead  of  indulging  a  passicHi.  If 
our  enemy  hungers,  we  may  feed  him,  and  if  he  thirats,  we  may 
give  him  drink  :  this,  if  we  could  love  him,  would  be  our  conduct; 
and  this  may  still  be  our  conduct,  though  to  love  him  is  impossi- 
ble. The  Christian  will  be  prompted  to  relieve  the  necessities  of 
his  enemy,  by  his  love  to  God :  he  will  rejoice  in  an  opportunity 
to  express  the  zeal  of  his  gratitude  and  the  alacrity  of  his  obe- 
dience, at  the  same  time  that  he  appropriates  the  promises  and 
anticipates  his  reward. 

But  though  he  who  is  beneficent  upon  these  principles,  may, 
in  the  Scripture  sense,  be  said  to  love  his  enemy ;  yet  something 
more  may  still  be  effected  :  the  passion  itself  in  some  deme  is  in 
uur  power ;  we  may  rise  to  a  yet  nearer  emulation  of  divine  for^ 
giveness;  we  may  think  as  well  as  act  with  kindness,  and  be  sanc- 
tified as  well  in  heart  as  in  life. 


1  The  MMon  which  commenooratc*  tlie  soflMnff*  of  Uw 
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Though  love  and  hatred  are  necessarily  produced  in  the  human 
breast,  when  the  proper  objects  of  these  passions  occur,  as  the 
color  of  material  substances  is  necessarily  perceived  by  an  eye  be- 
fore which  they  are  exhibited  ;  yet  it  is  in  our  power  to  change  the 
passion,  and  to  cause  either  love  or  hatred  to  be  excited  by  phicing 
the  same  object  in  different  circumstances ;  as  a  changeable  silk 
of  blue  and  yellow  may  be  held  so  as  to  excite  the  idea  either  of 
yellow  or  blue. 

No  act  is  deemed  more  injurious,  or  resented  with  greater  acri 
niony,  than  the  marriage  of  a  child,  especially  of  a  daughter, 
without  the  consent  of  a  parent :  it  is  frequently  considered  as  a 
breach  of  the  strongest  and  tenderest  obligations ;  as  folly  and  in- 
gratitude, treachery  and  rebellion.  By  the  imputation  of  these 
vices,  a  child  becomes  the  object  of  indignation  and  resentment : 
indignation  and  resentment  in  the  breast,  therefore,  of  the  parent, 
are  necessarily  excited :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  these 
are  species  oi  hatred.  But  if  the  child  is  considered  as  still  re- 
taining the  endearing  softness  of  filial  affection,  as  still  longing 
for  reconcihation,  and  profaning  the  rites  of  marriage  with  tears  ; 
as  having  been  driven  from  the  path  of  duty,  only  by  the  violence 
of  passions  which  none  have  always  resisted,  and  which  many 
have  indulged  with  much  greater  turpitude ;  the  same  object  that 
before  excited  indignation  and  resentment,  will  now  be  regarded 
with  pity,  and  pity  is  a  species  of  love. 

Those,  indeed,  who  resent  this  breach  of  filial  duty  with  im- 
placability, though  perhaps  it  is  the  only  one  of  which  the  ofiender 
has  been  guilty,  demonstrate  that  they  are  without  natural  affec- 
tion ;  and  that  they  would  have  prostituted  their  ofispriuj?,  if  not 
to  lust,  yet  to  afiections  which  are  equally  vile  and  sordid,  the  thirst 
of  gold,  or  the  cravings  of  ambition  :  for  he  can  never  be  thought 
to  be  sincerely  interested  in  the  felicity  of  his  child,  who,  when 
some  of  the  means  of  happiness  are  lost  by  indiscretion,  sufiers  his 
resentment  to  take  away  the  rest. 

Among  friends,  sallies  of  quick  resentment  are  extremely  fre- 
q^uent.  Friendship  is  a  constant  reciprocation  of  benefits,  to  which 
tne  sacrifice  of  private  interest  is  sometimes  necessary :  it  is  com- 
mon for  each  to  set  too  much  value  upon  those  which  he  bestows, 
and  too  little  upon  those  which  he  receives ;  this  mutual  mistake 
in  so  important  an  estimation,  produces  mutual  charges  of  unkind 
ness  and  ingratitude ;  each,  perhaps,  professes  himself  ready  to 
forgive,  but  neither  will  condescend  to  be  forgiven.  Pride,  there- 
fore, still  increases  the  enmity  which  it  began  ;  the  friend  is  con« 
sidered  as  selfish,  assuming,  injurious,  and  revengeful ;  he  conse 
quently  becomes  an  object  of  hatred ;  and  while  he  is  thus  con- 
bidered,  to  love  him  is  impossible.  But  thus  to  consider  him,  is  at 
once  a  folly  and  a  fault ;  each  ought  to  reflect,  that  he  isi  at  leant 
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in  the  opinion  of  the  other,  incurring  the  crimes  that  he  imputes; 
that  the  foundation  of  their  enmity  is  no  more  than  a  mistake , 
and  that  this  mistake  is  the  effect  of  weakness  or  vanity,  which  ii 
common  to  all  mankind  :  the  character  of  hoth  would  then  assume 
a  very  different  aspect,  love  would  again  he  excited  hy  the  return 
of  its  ohject,  and  each  would  he  impatient  to  exchange  acknow- 
ledgments, and  recover  the  felicity  which  was  so  near  being  hsL 

But  if,  after  we  have  admitted  an  acquaintance  to  our  borom  as 
a  friend,  it  should  appear  that  we  had  mistaken  his  character ;  if 
he  should  betray  our  confidence,  and  use  the  knowledge  of  oar 
affairs,  which  perhaps  he  obtained  by  offers  of  service,  to  eflcct 
our  ruin :  if  he  defames  us  to  the  world,  and  adds  perjury  to  false- 
hood ;  we  may  still  consider  him  in  such  circumstances  as  will 
incline  us  to  fulfil  the  precept,  and  to  regard  him  without  the  ran* 
cor  of  hatred  or  the  fury  of  revenge. 

Every  character,  however  it  may  deserve  punishment,  excites 
hatred  only  in  proportion  as  it  appears  to  be  malicious ;  and  pure 
malice  has  never  been  imputed  ta  human  beings.  Tlie  wretch, 
who  has  thus  deceived  and  injured  us,  should  be  considered  as 
having  ultimately  intended,  not  evil  to  us,  but  good  to  himself. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  he  has  mistaken  the  means ; 
that  he  has  forfeited  the  friendship  of  Him  whose  favor  is  better 
than  life,  by  the  same  conduct  w^hich  forfeited  ours ;  and  that  to 
whatever  view  he  sacrificed  our  temporal  interest,  to  that  also  he 
sacrificed  his  own  hope  of  immortality ;  that  he  is  now  seeking 
felicity  which  he  can  never  find,  and  incurring  punishment  that 
will  last  for  ever.  And  how  much  better  than  this  wretch  is  he, 
m  whom  the  contemplation  of  his  condition  can  excite  no  pityf 
Surely  if  such  an  enemy  hungers,  we  may,  without  suppressing 
any  passion,  give  him  food :  for  who  that  sees  a  criminal  draggea 
to  execution,  for  whatever  crime,  would  refuse  him  a  cup  of  coM 
water  T 

On  the  contrary,  he  whom  God  has  forgiven  must  necessarily 
become  amiable  to  man :  to  consider  his  character  without  preju- 
dice or  partiality,  after  it  has  been  changed  by  repentance,  is  to 
love  him  ;  and  impartially  to  consider  it,  is  not  only  our  duty,  but 
our  interest. 

Thus  may  we  love  our  enemies,  and  add  a  dignity  to  our  nature, 
of  which  pagan  virtue  had  no  conception.  But  if  to  love  our  ene- 
mies is  the  glory  of  a  Christian,  to  treat  others  with  coldness, 
neglect,  and  malignity,  is  rather  the  reproach  of  a  fiend  than  a 
man.  Unprovoked  enmity,  the  frown  of  unkindness,  and  the 
menaces  of  oppression,  should  be  far  from  those  who  profess 
themselves  to  be  followers  of  Him  who  in  his  Hfe  went  about 
doing  good ;  who  instantly  healed  a  wound  that  was  given  in  his 
defence ;  and  who,  when  he  was  fainting  in  his  kst  agony,  and 
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treated  with  mockery  and  derision,  connived  at  once  a  prayer  and 
an  apology  for  his  murderers :  "  Father,  forgive  them,  they  know 
not  what  they  do.*' 

^rf^mhirw,  No.  M. 
CARAZAN,  THE    MERCHANT   OP    BAGDAD. 

Carazan,  the  merchant  of  Bagdad,  was  eminent  throughout  all 
the  East  for  his  avarice  and  his  wealth :  his  origin  was  ohscure 
aa  that  of  the  spark  which,  hy  the  collision  of  steel  and  adamant, 
is  struck  out  of  darkness ;  and  the  patient  lahor  of  persevering 
diligence  alone  had  made  him  rich.  It  was  remembered,  that 
when  he  was  indigent  he  was  thought  to  be  generous ;  and  he 
was  still  acknowledged  to  be  inexorably  just.  But  whether  in  his 
dealings  with  men  he  discovered  a  perfidy  which  tempted  him  to 
put  his  trust  in  gold,  or  whether  in  proportion  as  he  accumulated 
wealth  he  discovered  his  own  importance  to  increase,  Carazan 
prized  it  more  as  he  used  it  less ;  he  gradually  lost  the  inchnation 
to  do  good,  as  he  acquired  the  power:  and  as  the  hand  of  time 
scattered  snow  upon  his  head,  the  freezing  influence  extended  to 
his  bosom. 

But  though  the  door  of  Carazan  was  never  opened  by  hospi- 
tality, nor  his  hand  by  compassion,  yet  fear  led  him  constantly  to 
the  mosque  at  the  stated  hours  of  prayer;  he  performed  all  the 
rites  of  devotion  with  the  most  scrupulous  punctiuility,  and  had 
thrice  paid  his  vows  at  the  Temple  of  the  Prophet.  That  devo- 
tion which  arises  from  the  Love  of  Qod,  and  necessarily  includes 
the  Love  of  Man,  as  it  connects  gratitude  with  beneficence,  and 
exalts  that  which  was  moral  to  divine,  confers  new  dignity  upon 
goodness,  and  is  the  object  not  only  of  aflfection  but  reverence. 
On  the  contrary,  the  devotion  of  the  selfidh,  whether  it  be  thought 
to  avert  the  punishment  which  every  one  wishes  to  be  inflicted, 
or  to  insure  it  by  the  complication  of  hypocrisy  with  g^iilt,  never 
fails  to  excite  indignation  and  abhorrence.  Carazan,  therefore, 
when  he  had  locked  his  door,  and  turning  round  with  a  look  of 
circumspective  suspicion,  proceeded  to  the  mosque,  was  followed 
by  every  eye  with  silent  malignity ;  the  poor  suspended  their 
supplication  when  he  passed  by  ;  and  though  he  was  known  by 
every  man,  yet  no  man  saluted  him. 

Such  had  long  been  the  life  of  Carazan,  and  such  was  the  cha- 
racter which  he  had  acquired,  when  notice  was  given  by  procla- 
mation, that  he  was  removed  to  a  magnificent  building  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  that  his  table  should  be  spread  for  the  pubUc, 
and  that  the  stranger  should  be  welcome  to  his  bed.  The  multi 
tude  soon  rushed  hke  a  torrent  to  his  door,  where  they  beheld  him 
distributing  bread  to  the  hungry  and  apparel  to  the  naked— -nis  ^y^ 
softened  with  compassion,  and  his  cheek  glowing  with  delight 
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Every  one  gazed  with  astonishment  at  the  prodigy;  and  the  mur- 
mur  of  innumerable  voices  increasing  like  the  sound  of  approach- 
ing thunder,  Carazan  beckoned  with  his  hand ;  attention  suspended 
the  tumult  in  a  moment,  and  he  thus  gratified  the  curiosity  which 
had  procured  him  audience. 

"  To  Him  who  touches  the  mountains  and  they  smoke,  the  Al- 
mighty and  the  most  merciful,  be  everlasting  honor  ?  He  has 
ordained  sleep  to  be  the  minister  of  instruction,  and  his  visions 
have  reproved  me  in  the  night.  As  I  was  sitting  alone  in  my 
harem,  with  my  lamp  burning  before  me,  computing  the  product 
of  my  merchandise,  and  exuUing  in  the  incn^aeie  of  my  wealth,  I 
fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  the  hand  of  Him  who  dwells  in  the 
third  Heaven  was  upon  me.  I  beheld  the  Angel  of  death  coming 
forward  like  a  whirlwind,  and  he  smote  me  before  I  could  depre- 
cate the  blow.  At  the  same  moment  I  felt  myself  lifted  from  the 
ground,  and  transported  with  astonishing  rapidity  through  the  re- 
gions of  the  air.  The  earth  was  contracted  to  an  atom  beneath ; 
and  the  stars  glowed  round  me  with  a  lustre  that  obscured  the 
sun.  The  gate  of  Paradise  was  now  in  sight ;  and  I  was  inter- 
cepted by  a  sudden  brightness  which  no  human  eye  could  behokJ: 
the  irrevocable  sentence  was  now  to  be  pronounced  ;  my  day  of 
probation  was  past :  and  from  the  evil  of  my  life  nothing  could  be 
taken  away,  nor  could  any  thing  be  added  to  the  good.  When  I 
reflected  that  my  lot  for  eternity  was  cast,  which  not  all  the  pow- 
ers of  nature  could  reverse,  my  confidence  totally  forsook  me ;  and 
while  I  stood  trembling  and  silent,  covered  with  confusion  and 
chilled  with  horror,  I  was  thus  addressed  by  the  radiance  that 
flamed  before  me : 

'*  •  Carazan,  thy  worship  has  not  been  accepted ;  because  it  was 
not  prompted  by  Love  of  God  ;  neither  can  thy  righteousness  be 
rewarded,  because  it  was  not  produced  by  Love  of  Man :  for  thy 
own  sake  only  hast  thou  rendered  to  every  man  his  due ;  and 
thou  hast  approached  the  Almighty  only  for  thyself.  Thou  hast 
not  looked  up  with  gratitude,  nor  around  thee  with  kindness. 
Around  thee,  thou  hast,  indeed,  beheld  vice  and  folly ;  but  if  vice 
and  folly  could  justify  thy  parsimony,  would  they  not  condemn 
the  bounty  of  Heaven  ?  If  not  upon  the  foolish  and  the  vicious, 
where  shall  the  sun  difl!use  his  light,  or  the  clouds  distil  their  dew? 
Where  shall  the  lips  of  the  Spring  breathe  fragrance,  or  the  hand 
of  Autumn  difl!use  plenty  ?  Remember,  Carazan,  that  thou  hast 
shut  compassion  from  thine  heart,  and  grasped  thy  treasures  with 
a  hand  of  iron  :  thou  hast  lived  for  thyself;  and,  therefore,  hence- 
forth for  ever  thou  shalt  subsist  alone.  From  the  light  of  Heaven, 
and  from  the  society  of  all  beings,  shalt  thou  be  driven ;  solitude 
shaJJ  protract  the  lingering  hours  of  eternity,  and  darkness  aggra- 
vnte  ibe  horroni  of  despair.'     A\  v\\\^  xtvoxcv^tvN.  \ ^\v&  duvea  by 
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some  secret  and  irresistible  power  through  the  glowing  system  of 
creation,  and  passed  innumerable  worlds  in  a  moment.  As  I  ap- 
proached the  verge  of  nature,  I  perceived  the  shadows  of  total 
and  boundless  vacuity  deepen  before  me,  a  dreadful  region  of  eter- 
nal silence,  solitude,  and  darkness  !  Unutterable  horror  seized  me 
at  the  prospect,  and  this  exclamation  burst  from  me  with  all  the 
vehemence  of  desire :  Oh !  that  I  had  been  doomed  for  ever  to 
the  common  receptacle  of  impenitence  and  guilt !  their  society 
would  have  alleviated  the  torment  of  despair,  and  the  rage  of  fire 
could  not  have  excluded  the  comfort  of  light.  Or  if  I  had  been 
condemned  to  reside  in  a  comet,  that  would  return  but  once  in  a 
thousand  years  to  the  regions  of  light  and  life  ;  the  hope  of  these 
periods,  however  distant,  would  cheer  me  in  the  dread  interval  of 
cold  and  darkness,  and  the  vicissitudes  would  divide  eternity  into 
time.  While  this  thought  passed  over  my  mind,  I  lost  sight  of 
the  remotest  star,  and  the  last  glimmering  of  light  was  quenched 
in  utter  darkness.  The  agonies  of  despair  every  moment  in- 
creased, as  every  moment  augmented  my  distance  from  the  last 
habitable  world.  I  reflected  with  intolerable  anguish,  that  when 
ten  thousand  thousand  years  had  carried  me  beyond  the  reach  of 
all  but  that  Power  who  fills  infinitude,  I  should  still  look  forward 
into  an  immense  abyss  of  darkness,  through  which  I  should  still 
drive  without  succor  and  without  society,  farther  and  farther  still, 
for  ever  and  for  ever.  I  then  stretched  out  my  hand  towards  the 
regions  of  existence,  with  an  emotion  that  awaked  me.  Thus 
have  I  been  taught  to  estimate  society,  like  every  other  blessing, 
by  its  loss.  My  heart  is  warmed  to  liberality ;  and  I  am  zealous 
to  i.ommunicate  the  happiness  which  I  feel,  to  those  from  whom 
it  is  derived  ;  for  the  society  of  one  wretch,  whom  in  the  pride 
of  prosperity  I  would  have  spurned  from  my  door,  would,  in  the 
dreadful  solitude  to  which  I  was  condemned,  have  been  more 
highly  prized  than  the  gold  of  Afric,  or  the  gems  of  Golconda." 

At  this  reflection  upon  his  dream,  Carazan  became  suddenly 
silent,  and  looked  upward  in  ecstasy  of  gratitude  and  devotion. 
The  multitude  were  struck  at  once  with  the  precept  and  exam 
pie  ;  and  the  caliph,  to  whom  the  event  was  related,  that  he  might 
oe  liberal  beyond  the  power  of  gold,  commanded  it  to  be  recorded 
for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 

Adventurer,  No.  ISl. 
A    LESSON    FROM   THE    FLIOHT   OF   TIME.* 

The  hour  is  hastening,  in  which,  whatever  praise  or  censure  I 
have  acquired  by  these  compositions,  if  they  are  remembered  at 
all,  will  be  remeinbered  with  equal  indi(}erence,  ai|d  the  tenor  of 

1  Tlw  oonelndiar  paragnpfa  of  the  toui  nawliier  ot  Vm  k^ncivVw«i« 
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them  only  will  afford  me  comfort.  Time,  who  is  impatient  to  date 
my  last  paper,  will  shortly  moulder  the  hand  that  is  now  writing 
it  in  the  dust,  and  still  the  breast  that  now  throbs  at  the  reflection: 
but  let  not  this  be  read  as  something  that  relates  only  to  another; 
for  a  few  years  only  can  divide  the  eye  that  is  now  reading  from 
the  hand  that  has  written.  This  awful  truth,  however  obvious, 
and  however  reiterated,  is  yet  frequently  forgotten ;  for,  surely, 
if  we  did  not  lose  our  remembrance,  or  at  least  our  sensibility,  that 
view  would  always  predominate  in  our  lives,  which  alone  can 
afibrd  us  comfort  when  we  die. 

The  ibllowing  little  i)oeni,  composed  but  a  month  before  his  death,  mod 
dictated  to  Mrs.  Hawkesworth  before  he  rose  in  the  morning,  will  prove  how 
vividly  he  felt,  at  that  period,  tlie  consolations  arising  from  dependence  on 
Uie  meicy  of  his  God. 

HYMN. 

In  Sleep's  serene  oblivion  laid, 

I  safely  pass'd  the  silent  night ; 
At  once  I  see  the  breaking  shade. 

And  drink  again  tlie  morning  light 

New-bom  I  bless  the  waking  hour, 

Once  more,  with  awe,  rejoice  to  be; 
My  conscious  soul  resumes  her  power, 

And  springs,  my  gracious  God,  to  thee 

O,  guide  me  through  the  various  maze 

My  doubtful  feet  are  doom'd  to  tread ; 
And  spread  Tliy  shield's  protecting  blaze, 

When  dangers  press  around  my  head. 

A  deqter  shade  will  soon  impend, 

A  deeper  sleep  my  eyes  oppress ; 
Yet  still  thy  strength  shall  me  defend, 

Thy  goodness  still  shall  deign  to  bless. 

That  deeper  shade  shall  fade  away. 

That  deeper  sleep  shall  leave  my  eyes  j 
Thy  light  shall  give  eternal  day ! 

Thy  looe  the  rapmre  of  the  skies ! 


OLIVER  GOLDSMITH.     1728—1774. 

1  Hi§  distinguished  poet,  novelist,  historian,  and  essayist,  was  bom  at  Pallia 
in  tne  county  of  Longford,  Ireland,  on  November  10,  1728.  His  father  was 
a  clergyman,  and  held  the  Uving  of  Kilkenny  West,  in  the  county  of  Wett- 
meath.  After  studying  the  classics  at  two  or  three  private  schools,  he  en- 
tered Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as  a  sizer,«  in  his  fifteenth  year.    Here  he  was 

1  See  Note  %  on  page  tt. 
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idle,  extravagant,  and  occasionally  insubordinate ;  though  we  ought  in  justice 
to  say  that  a  most  injudicious  and  piissionato  tutor,  a  Mr.  Wilder,  should  be 
held  partly  responsible  for  tlie  unsatisfactory  nature  of  Groldsmith's  college 
career. 

About  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  university  his  father  died,'  but  his  uncle, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Contarine,  who  had  already  borne  the  principal  part  of  the 
expenses  of  his  education,  amply  supplied  the  fother's  place.  Disappointed 
in  one  or  two  plans  that  he  had  marked  out  for  him,  he  determined  to  send 
liim  to  London,  to  study  the  law,  at  the  Temple.  But  stopping  at  Dublin  on 
his  way,  he  lost,  in  gambling,  the  sum  that  had  been  given  him  ibr  the  ex 
penses  of  his  journey,  and  returned  home  penniless.  The  kindness  of  hit 
uncle  was  not  yet  exhausted,  and  he  sent  him  to  Edinburgh  to  study  medi 
cine,  where  he  arrived  at  the  close  of  tlie  year  1752.  Here  he  remained 
about  eighteen  months,  when,  in  consequence  of  becoming  security  to  a  con- 
siderable amount  for  a  classmate,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  city  abruptly,  and 
sailed  for  Leyden.  Here  he  studied  about  a  year,  and  then  set  out  to  make 
the  tour  of  Europe  on  foot ;  having  witli  him,  it  is  said,  only  one  clean  shirt, 
and  no  money,  and  trusting  to  his  wits  for  support'  By  various  expedients 
he  worked  his  way  through  Flanders,  parts  of  France  and  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, (where  he  composed  part  of  «  The  Traveller,")  and  the  North  of  Italy, 
and  returned  to  London  in  the  autumn  of  1756,  with  an  empty  pocket,  in- 
deed, but  with  a  mind  enriched  by  observations  of  foreign  countries,  whiob 
he  has  so  admirably  expressed  in  Uiat  charming  poem — **The  Traveller." 

Afler  trying  various  means  of  a  professional  character  ibr  support,  he  re- 
solved to  depend  upon  his  pen;  and  in  April,  1757,  made  an  engagement 
with  Mr.  Griffiths,  the  proprietor  of  the  Monthly  Review,  to  write  for  that 
journal,  for  a  salary,  and  his  board  and  lodging  in  the  proprietor's  house.  At 
the  end  of  seven  or  eight  months,  this  engagement  was  given  up  by  mutual 
consent,  and  Goldsmith  went  into  private  lodgings,  to  finish  his  **  Liquiry  into 
the  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe,"  which  was  published  in 
1759.  His  next  publication  was  "The  Bee,"  a  series  of  Essays  on  a  variety 
of  subjects,  published  weekly,  which,  for  want  of  support,  terminated  with  the 
eighth  number,  November  24,  1759.  Though  neglected  at  their  first  appear- 
ance, yet,  when  known,  some  time  afler,  to  be  from  the  same  pen  as  **  The 
Traveller,"  and  the  «  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  they  were  very  generally  read 
and  admired.  Such  is  the  world ;  witliholding  from  unknown  and  unhonored 
genius  that  praise  which  it  lavishes  when  needed  not 


1  t'To  this  Tery  amtable  fhther,  the  sod,  by  his  power  in  the  delineation  of  chBiaeter,  taM  gtveii 
odebrtty  in  Uirce  of  his  sketches;  one  in  the  'Citisen  of  the  World'  (Letter  S7tb) ;  «  second  ai  Dr 
Primroee,  in  the  *  Vicar  of  Waltefleld ;'  and  a  tliird,  as  the  fkunlly  always  stated,  in  retoenoe  to  his 
sptrttoal  character,  in  tlie  Preacher  in  the  'Deserted  Village.'  Each  has  pecollarlties  that  distinguish 
It  firom  the  other,  yet  touched  so  skilfully,  that  with  some  Torlatlon,  they  cannot  be  said  to  oAbr  a 
oontradktion."— Pffwr. 

t  The  toUowing  passage  in  the  **  Vicar  of  Wakeflekl"  Is  supposed  to  deecribe  his  own  travels  x  ••  I 
ted  some  knowledge  of  music,  and  now  turned  what  was  once  my  amusement  into  a  present  means 
of  sabelstence.  ¥rhenever  I  approached  a  peasant's  house  towards  night-fiUl,  I  played  one  <a  mr 
most  marry  tunes,  and  that  procured  me  not  only  a  lodging,  but  subsistsnoe  t>r  the  neat  day.**  S« 
also  the  lines  in  "The  TraTellcr,"  in  the  picture  of  the  Swiss— 

«<  And  haply,  too^  some  pilgrim  thither  led. 
With  many  a  tale  repays  the  nighUy  bed." 
Aad  also  in  the  ptetore  of  France^ 

*'Hbw  often  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir 
With  tnnelese  pipe,  besid*.  the  mwmuxVntliOllxtr  te. 
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III  1760,  he  published  his  "Letters  of  a  Citizen  of  the  World," •  which 
were  very  generally  read  and  as  generally  admired ;  and  have  long  taken 
their  stand  in  the  list  of  English  classics.  His  next  work  m'us  his  celelntcd 
novel,  «*The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  which,  tliough  finished  in  1763,  was  not 
published  till  1766,  when  his  "Traveller"  had  established  his  &me.  But  it 
no  sooner  appeared  than  it  secured  the  warmest  friends  among  every  descrip- 
tion of  readers ;  with  the  old,  by  the  purity  of  its  moral  lessons;  and  with  the 
young,  by  the  interest  of  the  story.  Its  great  charm  is  its  close  adherence  to 
nature;  nature  in  its  commendable,  not  in  its  vicious  points  of  view.  ''Tlie 
Primrose  family  is  a  great  creation  of  genius:  such  a  picture  of  warm-Ueaited 
simplicit/,  mingled  with  the  little  foibles  and  weaknesses  oommon  to  the  be$t 
specimens  of  humanity,  tliat  we  fmd  notliing  like  it  in  tlie  whole  range  of 
fiction."* 

In  December,  1764,  was  published  "The  Traveller,"  the  earliest  of  ha 
productions  to  which  Goldsmith  prefixed  his  name.  Dr.  Johnson  was  the 
first  to  introduce  it  to  the  public,  in  a  notice  in  the  Critical  Review,  closing 
bis  remarks  with  these  words :  "  Such  is  the  poem  on  which  we  now  con- 
gratulate the  public,  as  on  a  production  to  which,  since  the  death  of  Pope,  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  find  any  thing  equal"  It  is  hardly  necessazy  to  say  how 
perfectly  this  sentiment  has  been  universally  concurred  in ;  for  few  poems  in 
the  English  language  have  been  more  deservedly  popular.  In  1765  he  pub- 
lished his  ballad  of  the  "  Hermit,"  and  engaged  in  other  works  (or  the  book- 
sellers, to  supply  his  immediate  wants.  In  1768  appeared  his  comedy  of 
"  The  Good-Natured  Man,"  wliich  had  not  much  success ;  but  in  the  next 
year  the  "  Deserted  Village"  was  given  to  the  public,  which  gave  him  a  still 
higher  rank,  and  still  greater  celebrity  as  a  poet.s     In  the  same  year  he 

1  These  Letten  purported  to  be  written  by  a  Chinese  philOBopber,  who.  In  trsTelllBf  ttaroogh  S» 
rope,  fbr  tbe  porpose  of  examining  the  manners  and  cnttoms  of  the  cartons  nattona,  flzed  kis  ml- 
dence  fbr  aome  time  hi  Bngland,  fbr  the  purpose  of  descrlbtnK  tbe  manners  of  tta  peopteb  Be  Is  Ml 
at  the  wisest  reflections  upon  men  and  manners,  and  sometimes  ntters  rerj  ■^rt"iff  aanttawnbL 

t  Prior,  Yoi.  U.  p.  III.  ••  We  read  Uie  •  Vicar  of  Wakefield'  in  youth  and  In  ag«,— w«  retnra  to  t 
again  and  again,  and  bless  the  memory  of  an  author  who  contrives  so  well  to  reooncfla  ns  to  humaa 
natare.**— air  WmUer  Scott. 

**The  irresistible  charm  this  novel  possesses,  evinces  how  much  may  be  done  wtthont  the  aid  of 
extravagant  incident,  to  excite  thp  imagination  and  Interest  the  feelings.  Few  prodneClono  of  thh 
kind  aflbrd  greater  amusement  in  the  perusal,  and  still  fewer  inculcate  more  impressive  lesaoas  of 
morality.  Thongh  wit  and  humor  abound  in  every  page,  yet  in  the  whole  volume  there  Is  not  one 
thought  ii^urious  In  its  tendency,  nor  one  sentiment  that  can  oflhnd  the  diasteat  ear.  Its  laagnage, 
In  the  words  of  an  elegant  writer,  Is  what  *  angels  might  have  heard,  and  virgins  told.'  "•»  If  oUiftM 
fninf. 

An  interesUng  anecdote  relaUve  to  this  novel,  told  by  BosweD  in  his  lAtf  of  Johnson,  and  whlcb 
has  been  iUustratrd  by  a  most  beautiful  engraving,  may  here  be  repeated :— **  I  reeetved  one  morn- 
ing," says  Johnson,  **a  message  fkvm  poor  Goldsmith  that  he  was  In  great  distress,  and,  as  ft  was 
not  in  his  power  to  come  to  me,  begging  that  I  would  come  to  htm  as  soon  as  possible.  I  soft  him  s 
guinea,  and  promised  to  oome  to  him  directly.  I  accordingly  went  as  soon  as  I  waa  ditaacd,  and 
lound  that  his  landlady  had  arrested  him  for  his  rent;  at  which  he  was  in  a  violent  paasloa.  I  per* 
eeived  that  he  had  already  changed  my  gvitoiea,  and  had  got  a  botUe  of  Madeira,  and  a  glasB  hetare 
ntaa.  I  pot  the  cork  Into  the  bottle,  desired  he  would  be  calm,  and  began  to  talk  to  liloi  ofthc  aacaas 
oy  whl^  he  might  be  extricated.  He  then  told  me  that  he  had  a  novel  ready  fbr  tbe  preos^  whidi  he 
produced  to  me.  I  looked  into  it,  and  saw  its  merit;  told  the  landlady  I  should  so<m  ratom;  and 
having  gone  to  a  lK>okteUer,  sold  it  for  sixty  pounds.  I  brought  Ooldsmtth  the  money,  and  he  dls 
charged  his  rent,  not  without  rating  his  landlady  in  a  high  tone  fbr  having  used  him  so  OL** 

9  "  The  *  Deserted  VUlage*  has  an  endearing  locality,  and  introduces  us  to  beings  with  whoa  the 

Imagination  contracts  an  Intimate  frlendiihlp.    Fiction  in  poetry  is  not  the  reverse  of  tntt^  hat  hir 

toft  and  enchanted  resemblance ;  and  Uv\*  VdesY  \»ea\\V^  ol  taIuw  has  been  seldom  nnltrd  wMh  sa 

tnaeh  acber  flde!uy  as  in  the  groups  and  «cencr<y  ot  Vba  TVw«f\»^  >!>»*«*?  "*— < 
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entered  into  engagements  for  writing  his  histories  of  Rome,  Greece,  and 
England. 

Two  years  after,  he  appeared  the  second  time  as  a  dramatic  author,  and 
with  very  great  success.  Br.  Johnson  said  of  ^  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  that 
he  knew  of  no  comedy  ibr  many  years  that  had  so  much  exhilarated  an  audi- 
ence, and  had  answered  the  great  end  of  comedy — ^making  an  audienod 
merry.  One  of  his  last  publications  was  a  <*  History  of  the  Earth,  and  Ani- 
mated Nature,"  which  appeared  in  1774,  and  for  which  he  received  the  sum 
of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds;  but  such  was  his  improvidence  that  his 
money  was  gone  almost  as  soon  as  received.  A  tale  of  distress  would  take 
from  him  his  last  penny.  His  afiairs,  in  consequence,  became  very  much 
deranged ;  and  his  circumstances,  preying  upon  his  mind,  are  supposed  to 
have  accelerated  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  4th  of  April,  1774. 

<*Thus  terminated  the  life  of  an  admirable  writer  and  estimable  man  at 
the  early  age  of  forty-five,  when  his  powers  were  in  full  vigor,  and  much  was 
to  be  expected  from  their  exertion.  The  shock  to  his  friends  appears  to  have 
been  great  from  the  unexpected  loss  of  one  whose  substantial  virtues,  with  all 
his  foibles  and  singularities,  they  had  learned  to  value.  Burke,  on  hearing  it, 
burst  into  tears ;  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  relinquished  painting  for  the  day,— a 
Yery  unusual  forbearance ;  and  Br.  Johnson,  though  little  prone  to  exhibit 
strong  emotions  of  grief^  felt  most  sincerely  on  this  occasion." '  Three  months 
afterward  he  thus  wrote  to  Boswell :  **  Of  poor  dear  Br.  Groldsmith  there  is 
little  to  be  told  more  than  the  papers  liave  made  public.  He  died  of  a  fever, 
I  am  afraid  more  violent  from  uneasiness  of  mind.  He  had  raised  money 
and  squandered  it,  by  every  artifice  of  acquisition  and  folly  of  expense.  But 
let  not  his  frailties  be  remembered:  he  was  a  very  great  man."' 

To  the  merits  of  Goldsmith,  as  a  writer,  the  testimony  of  cridcs  almost 
innumerable  might  be  adduced.  But  the  following  few  lines  from  an  admi- 
rable article  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  will  suffice:  «The  wreath  of  Golds  nith  is 
unsallied ;  he  wrote  to  exalt  virtue  and  expose  vice ;  and  he  accomplished 
his  task  in  a  manner  which  raises  him  to  the  highest  rank  among  British 
authors.  We  close  his  volume  with  a  sigh,  that  such  an  author  should  have 
written  so  little  from  the  stores  of  his  own  genius,  and  that  he  should  have  so 
prematurely  been  removed  from  the  sphere  of  literature  which  he  so  highly 
adorned."* 

1  Prior,  ToLlLp.  SI9. 

t  **  Here  Fancy's  Civortte,  Ooldrailth,  sleep*; 
Tbe  Dunces  smiley  but  Johnson  weeps.** 

St.  JamaF$  CkronlOe,  Aprtl  7,  1774. 

•  Bcftd— the  article  on  Goldsmith  In  the  Sd  toI.  of  ScoU's  Prose  Works:  also,  another  tn  the  ITtL 
rtA.  of  auarterly  Review:  also  lift,  In  Mrs.  Bnrbauld's  "Uves  of  the  Brttlsh  Novelists:'*  also,  Lite 
and  Works  by  Prior,  6  vols.,  one  of  the  most  valaable  contrtbntlons  to  English  lltentDre  of  the  pre- 
eent  eentory.  In  Boswell's  Johnson,  Goldsmith  is  frequently  mentioned,  but  not  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  do  any  Justice  to  his  character.  How  could  it  be  expected  firom  soch  a  man  I  When  the  work 
was  Srst  published,  Burke^  much  displeased  that  Goldsmith  should  be  so  undervalaed  *a  Ic,  remarked 
to  a  lady;  **  What  rational  opinion,  my  dear  madam,  could  yon  expect  a  lawyer  to  glTO  of  a  poet  t* 
WUkes  Improved  upon  this,  and  remarked  at  a  dinner,  **  A  Scotch  lawyer  and  an  Irish  poet  I  hold  lo 
te  about  as  opposite  as  the  anUpodes.**  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  also  expressed  his  deckled  dissent  firom 
BosweU*s  oplnk>ns;  and  Geonte  Stevens,  In  his  usual  sarcastic  spirit,  remarked,  **  Why,  sir.  It  u  not 
mnsual  for  a  man  who  has  much  genius  to  be  censured  by  one  who  has  none."  And  8br  Wattek 
■sott  remarked,  **I  wonder  why  Boswell  so  often  displays  a  malevolent  feeling  towards  OoVuibfth. 
Ihralry  for  Johnson's  good  graces,  perhaps.**  That  Johnson*s  opinion  was  most  tevorable  to  Ookl* 
M■id^  Boaweu's  own  book  testMes.  Hear  him  x  **  Ooldsmtth  w«a  %  tnacu  "hYia^ 'w^aSoms  w&  ^t«»»» 
dU  tt  better  tfaanas^  other  man  ooold  da    He  deserved  a  ptace  Va'^tsftaoioMtoc  Nttoari\^aDA.' 
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ITALY. 

Far  to  the  right  where  Apennine  ascends, 
Bright  as  the  summer,  Italy  extends ; 
Its  uplands  sloping  deck  the  mountain's  side, 
Woods  over  woods  in  gay  theatric  pride ; 
While  oft  some  temple's  mouldering  tops  between 
With  venerable  grandeur  mark  the  scene. 

Could  nature's  bounty  satisfy  the  breast, 
The  sons  of  Italy  were  surely  blest 
Whatever  fruits  in  different  climes  were  found, 
That  proudly  rise,  or  humbly  court  the  ground ; 
Whatever  blooms  in  torrid  tracts  appear, 
Whose  bright  succession  decks  the  varied  year ; 
Whatever  sweets  salute  the  northern  sky 
Witli  vernal  lives,  that  blossom  but  to  die; 
These,  here  disporting,  own  the  kindred  soil, 
Nor  ask  luxuriance  from  the  planter's  toil ; 
Wliile  sea-born  gales  their  gelid  wings  expand 
To  winnow  fragrance  round  the  smiling  land. 

But  small  the  bliss  that  sense  alone  bestows, 
And  sensual  bliss  is  all  the  nation  knows. 
In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appear, 
Man  seems  tlie  only  growth  that  dwindles  here. 
Contrasted  faults  through  all  his  manners  reign ; 
Though  poor,  luxurious ;  though  submissive,  vain  ; 
Though  grave,  yet  trifling ;  zealous,  yet  untrue ; 
And  e'en  in  penance  planning  sins  anew 
All  evils  here  contaminate  the  mind. 
That  opulence  departed  leaves  behind ; 
For  wealth  was  theirs,  nor  far  removed  the  date, 
When  commerce  proudly  flourished  through  the  state ; 
At  her  command  the  palace  learn'd  to  rise. 
Again  the  long-fallen  column  sought  the  skies; 
The  canvas  glow'd  beyond  e'en  Nature  warm, 
The  pregnant  quarry  teem'd  with  human  form : 
Till,  more  unsteady  than  the  southern  gale, 
Commerce  on  other  shores  display'd  her  sail; 
While  naught  remained  of  all  that  riches  gave. 
But  towns  unmann'd,  and  lords  without  a  slave ; 
And  late  tlie  nation  found  with  frmtless  skill 
Its  former  strength  was  but  plethoric  ill. 

Yet,  still  the  loss  of  wealtli  is  here  supplied 
By  arts,  the  splendid  wrecks  of  former  pride ; 
From  these  the  feeble  heart  and  long-&llen  mind 
An  easy  compensation  seem  to  find. 
Here  may  be  seen,  in  bloodless  pomp  array'd. 
The  pasteboard  triumph  and  the  cavalcade ; 
Processions  form'd  for  piety  and  love, 
A  mistress  or  a  saint  in  every  grove. 
By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  beguiled, 
The  sports  of  children  satisfy  tlie  child;* 

v^r  he  IiTed  he  would  have  deserved  It  more."    Again :  «*  Whether,  Indeed,  we  tate  hlat  m  a  peel, 
e«  a  ooroic  wrller,  or  aa  an  histortan,  he  stands  In  the  flr»t  class.** 
«  Either  Mr  Joshua  Beynolds,  or  some  other  friend  wlto  communicated  tbe  rtory  Co    in,  celili«  am 
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Each  nobler  aim,  represt  by  long  conlrolf 

Now  sinks  at  last,  or  feebly  mans  the  soul ; 

While  low  delights,  succeeding  fast  behind, 

In  happier  meanness  occupy  the  mind : 

As  iu  tho»e  domes,  where  Csesars  once  bore  sway, 

Defaced  by  time  and  tottering  in  decay. 

There  in  the  ruin,  heedless  of  the  dead. 

The  shelter-seeking  peasant  builds  his  shed ; 

And,  wondering  man  could  want  the  larger  pile. 

Exults,  and  owns  his  cottage  with  a  smile. 

Tk§  Trmttkir. 

FRANCE. 

To  kinder  skies,  where  gentler  manners  reign, 
I  turn ;  and  France  displays  her  bright  domain. 
Gay  sprightly  land  of  mirth  and  social  ease, 
Pleased  with  thyself,  whom  all  the  world  can  please, 
How  often  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir. 
With  tuneless  pipe,  beside  the  murmuring  Loire ! 
Where  shading  elms  along  the  margin  grew. 
And  freshened  from  the  wave  the  zephyr  flew ; 
And  haply,  though  my  harsh  touch,  Altering  still, 
But  mock'd  all  tune,  and  marr'd  the  dancer's  skill. 
Yet  would  the  village  praise  my  wondrous  power, 
And  dance,  forgetful  of  the  noontide  hour.' 
Alike  all  ages.     Dames  of  ancient  days 
Have  led  their  children  through  the  mirthful  maze 
And  the  gay  grandsire,  skill'd  in  gestic  lore. 
Has  frisk'd  beneath  the  burden  of  threescore. 

So  blest  a  life  these  thoughtless  realms  display. 
Thus  idly  busy  rolls  their  world  away ; 
Theirs  are  those  arts  that  mind  to  mind  endear, 
For  honor  forms  the  social  temper  here : 
Honor,  that  praise  which  real  merit  gains 
Or  e'en  imaginary  worth  obtains, 
Here  passes  current ;  paid  from  hand  to  hand. 
It  shifts  in  splendid  traffic  round  the  land : 

It  Ooldsmtth'i  lodgings,  opened  the  door  without  oeremon  j.  and  dlacevered  him,  not  In  medit*- 
or  In  the  throea  of  poetic  birth,  bat  in  Uie  boyish  offloe  of  tenching  a  dvorlte  dog  to  sit  uprtght 

Ita  haunches,  or,  as  It  is  commonly  said,  to  beg.    Oocastonally  be  glanced  bis  eyes  over  hln 
,  and  occasionally  shook  his  finger  at  the  unwUltng  pupil,  in  order  to  mnke  him  retain  his  post 

while  on  the  page  before  him  was  written  that  couplet,  with  the  ink  of  the  second  line  still  wet, 
the  description  of  Italy  :^ 

**  By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  beguiled. 
The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child." 
lentlment  seemed  so  appropriate  to  the  employment,  that  the  rlsltor  could  not  reftratn  from  glr* 
•ent  to  his  surprise  in  a  strain  of  banter,  which  was  received  with  characteristic  good  humoi, 
Jw  admission  at  once  made,  that  the  amusement  In  which  he  had  been  engaged  had  given  blrtb 
eldea. 

I  had  some  knowledge  of  music,"  says  Oeorge  Prtanroac^  In  the  *  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  *•  with  a 
ablB  voloe,  and  now  turned  what  was  my  amusement  into  a  present  means  of  subsisteuee.  I 
Ml  among  the  harmless  peasants  of  Flanders,  and  among  such  of  Cue  French  as  wcrs  poor 
^  to  be  very  merry ;  fbr  I  ever  found  them  sprlgbUy  la  proportion  to  their  wants.  Wbemrvw 
w>«B!bad  a  peasant's  hooae  towards  nightthll,  I  played  one  of  my  most  marry  tanea;  aad  CiMrt 
and  me  not  only  a lodglaft  Mit  aubsMMMia  tonVimrmA  4k|.** 
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From  courts,  to  camps,  to  cottages  it  strays, 
And  all  arc  taught  an  avarice  of  praise; 
They  please,  are  pleased,  they  give  to  get  esteem, 
Till,  seeming  blest,  they  grow  to  what  they  seemj 

But  while  this  softer  art  their  bliss  supplies, 
It  gives  their  follies  also  room  to  rise ; 
For  praise  too  dearly  loved,  or  warmly  sought, 
Enfeebles  all  internal  strength  of  thought ; 
And  the  weak  soul,  within  itself  uublest. 
Leans  for  all  pleasure  on  another's  breast. 
Hence  ostentation  here,  with  tawdry  art. 
Pants  for  the  vulgar  praise  which  fools  impart; 
Here  vanity  assumes  her  pert  grimace. 
And  trims  her  robes  of  fVieze  with  copper  lace ; 
Here  beggar  pride  defrauds  her  daily  cheer, 
To  boast  one  splendid  banquet  once  a  year ; 
The  mind  still  turns  where  shifting  fashion  draws, 
Nor  weighs  the  solid  worth  of  self-applause. 

BRITAIN. 

My  genius  spreads  her  wing, 
And  flies  where  Britain  courts  tlie  western  spring ; 
Where  lawns  extend  that  scorn  Arcadian  pride. 
And  brighter  streams  than  famed  Hydaspes  glide ; 
There  all  around  the  gentlest  breezes  stray, 
There  gentle  music  melts  on  every  spray ; 
Creation's  nnldest  charms  are  there  combined, 
Extremes  are  onlv  in  the  master's  mind  I 
Stern  o'er  each  bosom  Reason  holds  her  state, 
With  daring  aims  irregularly  great; 
I'ritle  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 
1  see  the  lords  of  human  kind  pa.«s  by; 
Intent  on  high  designs,  a  thoughtful  b^nd. 
By  forms  unfashion'd  fresh  from  Nature's  hand  ; 
Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  soul. 
True  to  imagined  right  above  control. 
While  e'en  the  peasant  boasts  these  rights  to  scan, 
And  learns  to  venerate  himself  as  man.' 

Thine,  Freedom,  thine  the  blessings  pictured  here, 
Thine  are  those  charms  that  dazzle  and  endear ; 
'I  oo  blest,  indeed,  were  such  without  alloy, 
But  foster'd  e'en  by  Freedom,  ills  annoy ; 
That  independence  Bntons  prize  too  high, 
Keeps  man  from  man,  and  breaks  the  social  tie ; 
Tlic  selAleperident  lordlings  stand  alone. 
All  claims  Uiat  bind  and  sweeten  Ufe  unknown ; 
Here  by  the  bonds  of  nature  feebly  held. 
Minds  combat  minds,  repelling  and  repell'd. 

1  Tberp  In.  p«^rliapa,  no  couplet  in  EnicUsb  rhyme  more  peraplenoaidy  oondeiiMd  tlaa  thoM  two 
hnem  of  'Tbe  Traveller,*  tn  which  the  author  describet  the  at  once  flatterliif,  tsIo,  and  ha|»pT 
racter  of  the  Vrrnch."—OmpMi. 

*  "We  talked  of  Ooldsmlth'i  'Traveller,'  of  wbkb  Dr.  Johnion  epolM  Ugbljr;  and,  wMo  I 
>>*lplB«himoBwtth  hM  freaicoat,be  repeatedly  qooCed  flron  K  the  dMnwt«r  af  Uw  BrMMi  m 
Which  h«  dli  with  such  eserfy  that  Uw  tear  elarted  In  ble  eye."— #MWfir« 
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Ferments  arise,  imprison-d  factions  roar, 
Represt  ambition  struggles  round  her  shore, 
Till  over-wrought,  the  general  system  feels 
Its  motions  stop,  or  phreniy  fire  the  wheels. 

Nor  this  the  worst     As  nature's  ties  decay, 
As  duty,  loye,  and  honor  fail  to  sway, 
Fictitious  bonds,  the  bonds  of  wealth  and  law, 
Still  gather  strength,  and  force  unwilling  awe. 
Hence  all  obedience  bows  to  these  alone. 
And  talent  sinks,  and  merit  weeps  unknown ; 
Till  time  may  come,  when,  stript  of  all  her  charms, 
The  land  of  scholars,  and  the  nurse  of  arms. 
Where  noble  stems  transmit  the  patriot  flnme. 
Where  kings  have  toil'd,  and  poets  wrote  for  fame, 
One  sink  of  level  avarice  shall  lie, 
And  scholars,  soldiers,  kings,  unhonor'd  die. 

THE    VILLAOE    PREACHER. 

Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smiled, 
And  still  where  many  a  garden  flower  grows  wild ; 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose. 
The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose. 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear. 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year ; 
Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race. 
Nor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wish'd  to  change  his  place ; 
Unskilful  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power 
By  doctrines  fashion 'd  to  the  varying  hour ; 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learned  to  prize. 
More  bent  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train. 
He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  relieved  their  pain  j 
The  long-remcmber'd  beggar  was  his  guest. 
Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breast ; 
The  ruin'd  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 
Claim'd  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allow 'd  : 
The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay. 
Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talk'd  the  night  away; 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or,  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shoulder'd  his  crutch,  and  show'd  how  fields  were  won 
Pleased  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  learn'd  to  glow. 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe ; 
Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan. 
His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relievo  the  wretched  was  his  pride. 
And  e'en  his  failings  lean'd  to  Virtue's  side ; 
But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call. 
He  watoh'd  and  wept,  he  pray'd  and  felt  for  alL 
And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries, 
To  tempt  its  new-fledged  offspring  to  the  skies; 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay. 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

Beside  the  be<l  where  parting  life  was  laid, 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain,  by  t\vnas  d\snKb.Y^ 
2  R  03 
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The  reverend  champion  stood.    At  hiB  control, 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling  soul ; 
Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise, 
And  his  last  faltering  accents  whisper *d  praise. 
At  church,  with  meek  and  unafl[ected  grace, 
His  looks  adorn'd  the  venerable  place ; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevailed  with  double  sway. 
And  fools,  who  came  to  scofij  remained  to  pray. 
The  service  past,  aroimd  the  pious  man. 
With  ready  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran ; 
£*en  children  followed  with  endearing  wile, 
And  plucked  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man's  smile. 
His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  exprest. 
Their  welfare  pleased  him,  and  their  cares  distrest ; 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given. 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven: 
As  some  tall  chflf  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm, 
Though  round  its  breast  tlie  rolling  clouds  are  spread. 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 

T%t  DneHgd  nUfir. 

AN   BLEOY   ON   THE    GLORY   OF    IlER   SEX,   MRS.  UAXt  BLAKE. 

Good  people  all,  with  one  accord, 

Lament  for  Madam  filaize, 
Who  never  wanted  a  good  word— 

From  those  who  spoke  her  praise. 

The  needy  seldom  passed  her  door. 

And  always  found  her  kind ; 
She  freely  lent  to  all  the  poor,— 

Who  leA  a  pledge  behind. 

She  strove  the  neighborhood  to  please 

With  manners  wonderous  winning ; 
And  never  follow 'd  wicked  ways^— 

Unless  when  she  was  sinning. 

At  church,  in  silks  and  satins  new, 

With  hoop  of  monstrous  size ; 
She  never  slumber'd  in  her  pew,— 

But  when  she  shut  her  eyes. 

Her  love  was  sought,  I  do  aver, 

By  twenty  beaux  and  more ; 
The  king  himself  has  followed  her,— 

When  she  has  walk'd  before. 

But  now  her  wealth  and  finery  fled. 

Her  hangers-on  cut  short  all ; 
The  doctors  found,  when  slie  was  dead, 

Her  last  disorder  mortal. 

Let  us  lament,  in  sorrow  sore, 

For  Kent-street  well  may  say. 
That  hail  she  lived  a  twelvemontli  morey-~ 

She  had  not  died  to-day. 
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But  Goldsmith's  prose  is  no  less  charming  than  his  poetry.  There  are,  in 
his  essays,  entitled  »*  llic  Citizen  of  the  World,"  an  ease  and  gracefulness  of 
style,  a  chaste  humor,  a  rich  ))0€tical  fancy,  and  a  nice  observation  of  men 
and  manners,  that  render  them  truly  "  a  mine  of  lively  and  profound  thought, 
happy  imagery,  and  pure  English."  * 

LIFE    ENDEARED   BY   AGE. 

Age,  that  lessens  the  enjoyment  of  life,  increases  our  desire  of 
living.  Those  dangers  which,  in  the  vigor  of  youth,  we  had 
learned  to  despise,  assume  new  terrors  as  we  grow  old.  Our  cau- 
tion increasing  as  our  years  increase,  fear  becomes  at  last  the  pre- 
vailing passion  of  the  mind ;  and  the  small  remainder  of  life  is 
taken  up  in  useless  efibrts  to  keep  off  our  end,  or  provide  for  a 
continued  existence. 

Strange  contradiction  in  our  nature,  and  to  which  even  the  wise 
are  liable !  If  I  should  judge  of  that  part  of  life  which  lies  be- 
fore me,  by  that  which  I  have  already  seen,  the  prospect  is  hide- 
ous. Experience  tells  me  that  my  past  enjoyments  have  brought 
no  real  felicity,  and  sensation  assures  me  that  those  I  have  felt 
are  stronger  than  those  which  are  yet  to  come.  Yet  experience 
and  sensation  in  vain  persuade ;  hope,  more  powerful  than  either, 
dresses  out  the  distant  prospect  in  fancied  beauty ;  some  happi- 
ness, in  long  perspective,  still  beckons  me  to  pursue,  and,  like  a 
losing  gamester,  every  new  disappointment  increases  my  ardor  to 
continue  the  game. 

Whence,  my  friend,  this  increased  love  of  life,  which  grows 
upon  us  with  our  years  ?  whence  comes  it,  that  we  thus  make 
greater  effbrts  to  preserve  our  existence  at  a  period  when  it  be- 
comes scarcely  worth  the  keeping  ?  Is  it  that  nature,  attentive  to 
the  preservation  of  mankind,  increases  our  wishes  to  live,  while 
she  lessens  our  enjoyments ;  and,  as  she  robs  the  senses  of  every 
pleasure,  equips  imagination  in  the  spoil  ?  Life  would  be  insup- 
portable to  an  old  man  who,  loaded  with  infirmities,  feared  death 
no  more  than  when  in  the  vigor  of  manhood ;  the  numberless 
calamities  of  decaying  nature,  and  the  consciousness  of  surviving 
every  pleasure,  would  at  once  induce  him,  with  his  own  hand,  to 
terminate  the  scene  of  misery ;  but  happily  the  contempt  of  derth 
forsakes  him  at  a  time  when  it  could  be  only  prejudicial,  and  life 
acquires  an  imaginary  value  in  proportion  as  its  reai  value  is  no 
more. 

Our  attachment  to  every  object  around  us  increases,  in  general. 

1  At  a  dinner  %t  Sir  Joshna  Reynolds's,  when  some  nnklnd  remark  was  made  of  Ooldsmtth,  John* 
■on  broke  out  warmly  in  his  defbnoe,  and  in  the  coarse  of  a  spirited  euloglum,  takl,  *•  Is  there  a  man, 
•Ir,  now,  who  can  pen  an  essay  wlUi  such  ease  and  elefanoe  as  Dr.  Goldsmith  I** 

*'The  prose  of  Goldsmith  is  Uie  model  of  perfection,  and  the  standard  of  our  lamtnac^i  ^  «<l«*' 
wlikh  the  eSbrts  of  most  would  be  vain,  and  to  exceed  It,  eTenr  ox^ctation  fbUy."-  Ikadtty. 
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from  the  length  of  our  acquaintance  with  it.  **  I  would  not  choose," 
Bays  a  French  philosopher,  **  to  see  an  old  post  pulled  up  with 
which  I  had  heen  long  acquainted."  A  mind  long  hahituated  to 
a  certain  set  of  objects  insensibly  becomes  fond  of  seeing  thera ; 
visits  them  from  habit,  and  parts  from  them  with  reluctance. 
Hence  proceeds  the  avarice  of  the  old  in  every  kind  of  posses- 
sion ;  they  love  the  world  and  all  that  it  produces ;  they  love  life 
and  all  its  advantages,  not  because  it  gives  them  pleasure,  but  be- 
cause they  have  known  it  long. 

Chinvang  the  Chaste,  ascending  the  throne  of  China,  com- 
manded that  all  who  were  unjustly  detained  in  prison  during  the 
preceding  reigns  should  be  set  free.  Among  the  number  who 
came  to  thank  their  deliverer  on  this  occasion,  there  appeared  a 
majestic  old  man,  who,  falling  at  the  emperor's  feet,  addressed 
him  as  follows :  "  Great  father  of  China,  behold  a  wretch,  now 
eighty-five  years  old,  who  was  shut  up  in  a  dungeon  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two.  I  was  imprisoned,  though  a  stranger  to  crime,  or 
without  being  even  confronted  by  my  accusers.  I  have  now  lived 
in  solitude  and  in  darkness  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  am 
grown  familiar  with  distress.  As  yet,  dazzled  with  the  splendor 
of  that  sun  to  which  you  have  restored  me,  I  have  been  wander- 
ing the  streets  to  find  some  friend  that  would  assist,  or  relieve,  or 
remember  me ;  but  my  friends,  my  family,  and  relations  are  all 
dead,  and  I  am  forgotten.  Permit  me,  then,  O  Chinvang,  to  wear 
out  the  wretched  remains  of  life  in  my  former  prison ;  the  walls 
of  my  dungeon  are  to  me  more  pleasing  than  the  most  splendid 
palace ;  I  have  not  long  to  live,  and  shall  be  unhappy  except  I 
spend  the  rest  of  my  days  where  my  youth  was  passed— in  that 
prison  from  which  you  were  pleased  to  release  me." 

The  old  man's  passion  for  confinement  is  similar  to  that  we  all 
have  for  life.  We  are  habituated  to  the  prison,  we  look  round 
with  discontent,  are  displeased  with  the  abode,  and  yet  the  length 
of  our  captivity  only  increases  our  fondness  for  the  cell.  The 
trees  we  have  planted,  the  houses  we  have  built,  or  the  posterity 
we  have  begotten,  all  serve  to  bind  us  closer  to  earth,  and  imbittei 
our  parting.  Life  sues  the  young  like  a  new  acquaintance ;  the 
companion,  as  yet  unexhausted,  is  at  once  instructive  and  amus- 
ing ;  its  company  pleases,  yet  for  all  this  it  is  but  little  regarded. 
To  us,  who  are  declined  in  years,  life  appears  like  an  old  friend ; 
its  jests  have  been  anticipated  in  former  conversation ;  it  has  nc 
new  story  to  make  us  smile,  no  new  improvement  with  which  tc 
surprise,  yet  still  we  love  it ;  destitute  of  every  enjoyment,  stiL 
we  love  it ;  husband  the  wasting  treasure  with  increased  frugality, 
and  feel  all  the  poignancy  of  anguish  in  the  fatal  separation. 

Sir  Philip  Mordaunt  was  young,  beautiful,  sincere,  brave,— an 
Enfrlishman.     He  had  a  complete  fortune  of  his  own,  and  the  love 
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of  the  kinff,  his  master,  which  was  equivaleiit  to  riches.  Life 
opened  all  ner  treasures  before  him,  and  promised  a  long  succes- 
sion of  future  happiness.  He  came,  tasted  of  the  entertainment, 
but  was  disgusted  even  in  the  beginning.  He  professed  an  aver- 
Bion  to  living,  was  tired  of  walking  round  the  same  circle;  had 
tried  every  enjoyment,  and  found  them  all  grow  weaker  at  every 
repetition.  "  If  life  be  in  youth  so  displeasing,"  cried  he  to  him- 
self, *•  what  will  it  appear  when  age  comes  on  ?  if  it  be  at  present 
indifferent,  sure  it  will  then  be  execrable."  This  thought  imbit- 
lered  every  reflection ;  till  at  last,  with  all  the  serenity  of  per- 
verted reason,  he  ended  the  debate  with  a  pistol !  Had  this  self- 
deluded  man  been  apprized  that  existence  grows  more  desirable 
to  us  the  longer  we  exist,  he  would  then  have  faced  old  age  with- 
out shrinking ;  he  would  have  boldly  dared  to  live,  and  served 
that  society  by  his  future  assiduity  which  he  basely  injured  by 

his  desertion.  O^^,^  ^^  WorU,  Letter  Lxxm. 

A   CITY   NIGHT-PIECE. 

The  clock  has  just  struck  two ;  the  expiring  taper  rises  and 
sinks  in  the  socket ;  the  watchman  forgets  the  hour  in  slumber ; 
the  laborious  and  the  happy  are  at  rest ;  and  nothing  wakes  but 
meditation,  guilt,  revelry,  and  despair.  The  drunkard  once  more 
fills  the  destroying  bowl ;  the  robber  walks  his  midnight  round ; 
■and  the  suicide  lifts  his  guilty  arm  against  his  own  sacred  person. 

Let  me  no  longer  waste  the  night  over  the  page  of  antiquity,  or 
\he  sallies  of  contemporary  genius,  but  pursue  the  solitary  walk, 
%\'here  vanity,  ever-changing,  but  a  few  hours  past,  walked  before 
me — where  she  kept  up  the  pageant,  and  now,  like  a  froward 
child,  seems  hushed  with  her  own  importunities. 

What  a  gloom  hangs  all  around !  The  dying  lamp  feebly 
emits  a  yellow  gleam :  no  sound  is  heard  but  of  the  chiming 
clock  or  the  distant  watch-dog :  all  the  bustle  of  human  pride  is 
forgotten.  An  hour  like  this  may  well  display  the  emptiness  of 
human  vanity. 

There  will  come  a  time  when  this  temporary  solitude  may  bo 
made  continual,  and  the  city  itself,  like  its  inhabitants,  fade  away, 
and  leave  a  desert  in  its  room. 

What  cities,  as  great  as  this,  have  once  triumphed  in  existence, 
had  their  victories  as  great,  joy  as  just  and  as  unbounded,  and, 
with  short-sighted  presumption,  promised  themselves  immortality  ! 
Posterity  can  hardly  trace  the  situation  of  some ;  the  sorrowful 
traveller  wanders  over  the  awful  ruins  of  others ;  and,  as  he  be- 
holds, he  learns  wisdom,  and  feels  the  transience  of  every  sublu- 
nary possession. 

Here,  he  cries,  stood  their  citadel,  now  grown  over  with  weeds; 

03* 
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there  their  senate-house,  but  now  the  haunt  of  every  noxious  rep- 
tile. Temples  and  theatres  stood  here,  now  only  an  undistin- 
guished heap  of  ruin.  They  are  fallen,  for  luxury  and  avarice 
first  made  them  feeble.  The  rewards  of  state  were  conferred  on 
amusing,  and  not  on  useful  members  of  society.  Their  riches 
and  opulence  invited  the  invaders,  who,  though  at  first  repulsed, 
returned  again,  conquered  by  perseverance,  and  at  last  swept  the 
defendants  into  undistinguished  destruction. 

How  few  appear  in  those  streets,  which,  but  some  few  hoais 
ago,  were  crowded  !  And  those  who  appear  now  no  longer  wear 
their  daily  mask,  nor  attempt  to  hide  their  lewdness  or  their 
misery. 

But  who  are  those  who  make  the  streets  their  couch,  and  find 
a  short  repose  from  wretchedness  at  the  doors  of  the  opulent? 
These  are  strangers,  wanderers,  and  orphans,  whose  circum- 
stances are  too  humble  to  expect  redress,  and  whose  distresses  are 
loo  great  even  for  pity.  Their  wretchedness  excites  rather  horror 
than  pity.  Some  are  without  the  covering  even  of  rags,  and 
others  emaciated  with  disease.  The  world  has  disclaimed  them : 
society  turns  its  back  upon  their  distress,  and  has  given  them  up 
to  nakedness  and  hunger.  These  poor  shivering  females  have 
once  seen  happier  days,  and  been  flattered  into  beauty.* 

Why,  why  was  I  bom  a  man,  and  yet  see  the  sufierings  of 
wretches  I  cannot  relieve  ?  Poor  houseless  creatures  !  the  world 
will  give  you  reproaches,  but  will  not  give  you  relief.  The 
slightest  misfortunes  of  the  great,  the  most  imaginary  uneasiness 
of  the  rich,  are  aggravated  with  all  the  power  of  eloquence,  and 
held  up  to  engage  our  attention  and  sympathetic  sorrow.  The 
poor  weep  unheeded,  persecuted  by  every  subordinate  species  of 
tyranny ;  and  every  law  which  gives  others  security  becomes  an 
enemy  to  them. 

Why  was  this  heart  of  mine  formed  with  so  much  sensibility  ? 
or  why  was  not  my  fortune  adapted  to  its  impulse  ?  Tenderness 
without  a  capacity  of  relieving,  only  makes  the  man  who  feeb  it 
more  wretched  than  the  object  which  sues  for  assistance 

atom  q^  tke  WoHdt  Le«      Cim 

i  This  Idea  Is  repeated  in  the  «*  Denertud  Village  :**— 

**  Ah  I  turn  thine  eyes, 
Where  the  poor,  houaelcu,  shlveriny  fpmale  lies. 
She  onoe,  perbapn,  in  village  plenty  blrvt. 
Has  wept  at  tales  of  Inaocencc  dUtrest ; 
Her  modest  looks  the  cottage  might  adorn ; 
8wcot  as  the  primrose  peeps  beneath  the  thorn. 
Now  lost  to  all;  her  friends,  her  virtue  fled. 
Hear  her  iNstnijer's  door  she  lays  her  head.** 
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SCENERY    OF    THE    ALPS. 

Nothing  can  be  finer  or  more  exact  than  Mr.  Pope's  descrip- 
tion of  a  traveller  straining  up  the  Alps.  Every  mountain  he 
comes  to  he  thinks  will  be  the  last :  he  finds,  however,  an  unex- 
pected hill  rise  before  him ;  and  that  being  scaled,  he  finds  th^ 
highest  summit  almost  at  as  great  a  distance  as  before.  Upon 
quitting  the  plain,  he  might  have  left  a  green  and  fertile  soil,  and 
a  climate  warm  and  pleasing.  As  he  ascends,  the  ground  assumes 
a  more  russet  color,  the  grass  becomes  more  mossy,  and  the 
weather  more  moderate.  When  he  is  still  higher,  the  weather 
becomes  more  cold,  and  the  earth  more  barren.  In  this  dreary 
passage  he  is  often  entertained  with  a  little  valley  of  surprising 
verdure,  caused  by  the  reflected  heat  of  the  9un  collected  into  a 
narrow  spot  on  the  surrounding  heights.  But  it  much  more  fre- 
quently happens  that  he  sees  only  frightful  precipices  beneath, 
and  lakes  of  amazing  depth,  from  whence  rivers  are  formed,  and 
fountains  derive  their  original.  On  those  places  next  the  highest 
summits,  vegetation  is  scarcely  carried  on  :  here  and  there  a  few 
plants  of  the  most  hardy  kind  appear.  The  air  is  intolerably  cold 
—either  continually  refrigerated  with  frosts,  or  disturbed  with 
tempests.  All  the  ground  here  wears  an  eternal  covering  of  ice 
and  snow,  that  seem  continually  accumulating.  Upon  emerging 
from  this  war  of  the  elements,  he  ascends  into  a  purer  and  serener 
region,  where  vegetation  is   entirely  ceased — where  the  preci- 

gices,  composed  entirely  of  rocks,  rises  perpendicularly  above 
im ;  while  he  views  beneath  him  all  the  combat  of  the  elements, 
clouds  at  his  feet,  and  thunders  darting  upwards,  from  their  bo- 
soms below.  A  thousand  meteors,  which  are  never  seen  on  the 
plain,  present  themselves ;  circular  rainbows,  mock  suns,  the 
shadow  of  the  mountain  projected  upon  the  body  of  the  air,  and 
the  traveller's  own  image  reflected  as  in  a  looking-glass  upon  the 
opposite  cloud. 

JSBilory  ^M«  Sarik  nd  AnkmML  Natmn. 
HISTORY   OF    A    POET's   GARDEN. 

Of  all  men  who  form  gay  illusions  of  distant  happiness,  per 
haps  a  poet  is  the  most  sanguine.  Such  is  the  ardor  of  his  hopes, 
that  they  often  are  equal  to  actual  enjoyment ;  and  he  feels  more 
in  expectance  than  actual  fruition.  I  have  often  regarded  a  cha- 
racter of  this  kind  with  some  degree  of  envy.  A  man  possessed 
of  such  warm  imagination  commands  all  nature,  and  arrogates 
possessions  of  which  the  owner  has  a  blunter  relish.  While  life 
continues,  the  alluring  prospect  lies  before  him  ;  he  travels  in  thu 
pursuit  with  confidence,  and  resigns  il  oul-^  wvXVi  Vv\^  \a&\.\si^^j^. 
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It  is  this  happy  confidence  which  gives  life  its  true  reh'sh,  and 
koeps  up  our  spirits  amidst  every  distress  and  disappointment 
Ho.v  much  less  would  be  done,  if  a  man  knew  how  little  he  can 
do  !  How  w^retched  a  creature  would  he  be,  if  he  saw  the  end 
as  ^7ell  as  the  beginning  of  his  projects  !  He  would  have  nothing 
left  but  to  sit  down  in  torpid  despair,  and  exchange  employment 
for  actual  calamity. 

I  was  led  into  this  train  of  thinking  upon  lately  visiting  the 
beautiful  Gardens  of  the  late  Mr.  Shenstone  ;  who  was  himself  a 
poet,  and  possessed  of  that  warm  imagination  which  made  him 
ever  foremost  in  the  pursuit  of  flying  happiness.  Could  he  but 
have  foreseen  the  end  of  all  his  schemes,  for  whom  he  was  im- 
proving, and  what  changes  his  designs  were  to  undergo,  he  would 
have  scarcely  amused  his  innocent  life  with  what,  for  several 
years,  employed  him  in  a  most  harmless  manner,  and  ahridged  his 
scanty  fortune.  As  the  progress  of  this  improvement  is  a  truf 
picture  of  sublunary  vicissitude,  I  could  not  help  calling  up  my 
imagination,  which,  while  I  walked  pensively  along,  suggested 
the  following  revery. 

As  I  was  turning  my  back  upon  a  heautiful  piece  of  water  en- 
livened with  cascades  and  rock-work,  and  entering  a  dark  walk 
by  which  ran  a  prattling  brook,  the  Genius  of  the  place  appeared 
before  me,  but  more  resembling  the  God  of  Time,  than  him  more 
peculiarly  appointed  to  the  care  of  gardens.  Instead  of  shears,  he 
bore  a  scythe ;  and  he  appeared  rather  with  the  implements  of 
husbandry,  than  those  of  a  modern  gardener.  Having  remem- 
bered this  place  in  its  pristine  beauty,  1  could  not  help  condohng 
with  him  on  its  present  ruinous  situation.  I  spoke  to  him  of  the 
many  alterations  which  had  been  made,  and  all  for  the  worse ;  of  the 
many  shades  which  had  been  taken  away,  of  the  bowers  that  were 
destroyed  by  neglect,  and  the  hedge-rows  that  were  spoiled  by 
clipping.  The  Genius  with  a  sigh  received  my  condolement,  and 
assured  me,  that  he  was  equally  a  martyr  to  ignorance  and  taste, 
to  refinement  and  rusticity.  Seeing  me  desirous  of  knowing  far- 
ther, he  went  on : 

"  You  see,  in  the  place  before  you,  the  paternal  inheritance  of 
a  poet ;  and  to  a  man  content  with  a  little,  fully  sufficient  for  his 
subsistence:  but  a  strong  imagination  and  a  long  acquaintance 
with  the  rich  are  dangerous  foes  to  contentment.  Our  poet,  in- 
stead of  silting  down  to  enjoy  life,  resolved  to  prepare  for  its  future 
enjo^Tnent ;  and  set  about  converting  a  place  of  profit  into  a  scene 
of  pleasure.  This  he  at  first  supposed  could  be  accomplished  at 
a  small  expense ;  and  he  was  willing  for  a  while  to  stint  his  in- 
come, to  have  an  opportunity  of  displaymg  his  taste.  The  im- 
rovement  in  this  manner  went  forward  ;  one  beauty  attained,  led 
im  to  wish  for  some  olV\eT  •,  V)vx\.\\e  %X\\\\\Q\i^^>Jwvv.vi\^x^  <»w\enda- 
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tion  would  be  the  last.  It  was  now,  therefore,  found  that  the 
improvement  exceeded  the  subsidy,  that  the  pkce  was  grown  too 
large  and  too  fine  for  the  inhabitant.  But  that  pride  which  was 
once  exhibited  could  not  retire ;  the  garden  was  made  for  the  owner, 
and  though  it  was  become  unfit  for  him,  he  could  not  willingly 
resign  it  to  another.  Thus  the  first  idea  of  its  beauties  contri- 
buting to  the  happiness  of  his  life  was  found  unfaithful ;  so  that, 
instead  of  looking  within  for  satisfaction,  he  began  to  think  of 
having  recourse  to  the  praises  of  those  who  came  to  visit  his  im- 
provement. 

'<  In  consequence  of  this  hope,  which  now  took  possession  of 
his  mind,  the  gardens  were  opened  to  the  visits  of  every  stranger; 
and  the  country  flocked  round  to  walk,  to  criticise,  to  admire,  and 
to  do  mischief.  He  soon  found,  that  the  admirers  of  his  taste  led 
by  no  means  such  strong  marks  of  their  applause,  as  the  envious 
did  of  their  mah'gnity.  All  the  windows  of  his  temples,  and  the 
walls  of  his  retreats,  were  impressed  with  the  characters  of  pro- 
fimeness,  ignorance,  and  obscenity ;  his  hedges  were  broken,  his 
statues  and  urns  defaced,  and  his  lawns  worn  bare.  It  was  now, 
therefore,  necessary  to  shut  up  the  gardens  once  more,  and  to  de- 
prive the  public  of  that  happiness,  which  had  before  ceased  to  be 
his  own. 

"  In  this  situation  the  poet  continued  for  a  time  in  the  character 
of  a  jealous  lover,  fond  of  the  beauty  he  keeps,  but  unable  to  sup- 
ply the  extravagance  of  every  demand.  The  garden  by  this  time 
was  completely  grown  and  finished ;  the  marks  of  art  were  covered 
up  by  the  luxuriance  of  nature ;  the  winding  walks  were  grown 
dark ;  the  brook  assumed  a  natural  sylvage ;  and  the  rocks  were 
covered  with  moss.  Nothing  now  remained  but  to  enjoy  the 
beauties  of  the  place,  when  the  poor  poet  died,  and  his  garden 
was  obliged  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had  contributed 
to  its  embellishment. 

••The  beauties  of  the  place  had  now  for  some  time  been  cek- 
brated  as  well  in  prose  as  in  verse  ;  and  all  men  of  taste  wished 
for  so  envied  a  spot,  where  every  urn  was  marked  with  the  poet's 
pencil,  and  every  walk  awakened  genius  and  meditation.  The 
first  purchaser  was  one  Mr.  Truepenny,  a  button-maker,  who  was 
possessed  of  three  thousand  pounds,  and  was  willing  also  to  be 
possessed  of  taste  and  genius. 

"  As  the  poet's  ideas  were  for  the  natural  wildness  of  the  land- 
Bcape,  the  button-maker's  were  for  the  more  regular  productions 
of  art.  He  conceived,  perhaps,  that  as  it  is  a  beauty  in  a  button 
to  be  of  a  regular  pattern,  so  the  same  regularity  ought  to  obtain 
in  a  landscape.  Be  this  as  it  will,  he  employed  the  shears  to 
a')me  purpose ;  he  clipped  up  the  hedges,  cut  down  the  gloomy 
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walks,  made  vistas  upon  the  stables  and  hogstica,  and  showed  hii 
friends  that  a  man  of  taste  should  always  be  doing. 

«*  The  next  candidate  for  taste  and  genius  was  a  captain  of  t 
ship,  who  bought  the  garden  because  the  former  possessor  cooM 
find  nothing  more  to  mend  ;  but  unfortunately  he  had  taste  too^ 
His  great  passion  lay  in  building,  in  making  Chinese  temples, 
and  cage-work  summer-houses.  As  the  place  before  had  an  ap» 
pearance  of  retirement  and  inspired  meditation,  he  gave  it  a  more 
peopled  air ;  every  turning  presented  a  cottage,  or  ice-house,  or  t 
temple ;  the  improvement  was  converted  into  a  little  city,  and  it 
only  wanted  inhabitants  to  give  it  the  air  of  a  village  in  the  East 
Indies. 

"  In  this  manner,  in  less  than  ten  years,  the  improvement  his 
gone  through  the  hands  of  as  many  proprietors,  who  were  all 
willing  to  have  taste,  and  to  show  their  taste  too.  As  the  plaee 
had  received  its  best  finishing  from  the  hand  of  the  first  possessor, 
so  every  innovator  only  lent  a  hand  to  do  mischief.  Those  parts 
which  were  obscure,  have  been  enlightened  ;  those  Ti'alks  which 
led  naturally,  have  been  twisted  into  serpentine  windings.  The 
color  of  the  flowers  of  the  field  is  not  more  various  than  the  variety 
of  tastes  that  have  been  employed  here,  and  all  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  original  aim  of  the  first  improver.  Could  the  origi- 
nal possessor  but  revive,  with  what  a  sorrowful  heart  would  he 
look  upon  his  favorite  spot  again !  He  would  scarcely  recollect  a 
dryad  or  a  wood-nymph  of  his  former  acquaintance,  and  might 
perhaps  find  himself  as  much  a  stranger  in  his  own  plantation,  as 

m  the  deserts  of  Siberia." 

AMf^xxxn. 

The  following  paragraph  is  one  of  those  gems  in  En<;1i.-<h  Prose  Literature, 
of  which  few  autliors,  if  any,  afford  a  greater  nunil)er  than  Goldsmith.  It  it 
in  the  latter  part  of  a  review,  ns  severe  as  his  gooil-natiire  would  allow,  of 
Barrett's  translation  of  Ovid's  Epistles;  to  be  found  in  |he  Critical  Review  of 
1759. 

ALL   CANNOT    BE    POETS. 

But  let  not  the  reader  imagine  we  can  find  pleasure  in  thus 
exposing  absurdities  which  are  too  ludicrous  for  serious  reproof. 
While  we  censure  as  critics,  we  feel  as  men,  and  could  sincerely 
^ish  that  those  whose  greatest  sin  is,  perhaps,  the  venial  one  of 
writing  bad  verses,  would  regard  their  failure  in  this  respect  as 
we  do,  not  as  faults,  but  foibles :  they  may  be  good  and  useful 
members  of  society  without  being  poets.  The  regions  of  taste  can 
be  travelled  only  by  a  few,  and  even  those  often  find  indifierent 
accommodation  by  the  way.  Let  such  as  have  not  got  a  pass* 
port  from  nature,  he  content  with  happiness,  and  leave  to  the 
poet  the  unrivalled  possession  of  his  misery,  his  garrets  and  his 
fani 
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DAVID  HUME.     1711—1776. 

Datid  Huxx,  the  celebrated  Scotch  historian,  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in 
1711.  He  was  designed  for  the  law,  but  Imving  no  inclination  for  it,  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  mercantile  pursuits,  and  in  1734  became  clerk  to  a  house  in 
BristoL  He  did  not,  however,  continue  long  in  that  line,  owing  to  his  strong 
propensity  to  literature.  He  says  in  his  autobiography,  "I  wont  over  to 
Fraiiice  widi  a  view  of  prosecuting  my  studies  in  a  country  retreat,  and  I  then 
laid  that  plan  of  life  which  I  have  steadily  and  successfully  pursued.  I  re- 
solved to  make  a  very  rigid  frugality  supply  my  deficiency  of  fortune ;  to 
maintain,  unimpaired,  my  independency ;  and  tt)  regard  every  object  as  con- 
temptible except  the  improvement  of  my  talents  in  literature." 

In  1738  he  published  his  « Treatise  of  Human  Nature,"  a  metaphysical 
irork,  which  met  with  a  very  indifferent  reception  In  1742  appeared  his 
« Moral  Essays,"  which  were  a  little  better  received.  During  the  next  ten 
years  he  published  his  **  Inquiry  concerning  Human  Understanding,"  «  Politi- 
cal Discourses,"  and  « Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals."  While 
many  of  the  principles  of  these  works  are  exceptionable,  they  are,  as  composi- 
tions, a  model  of  a  perspicuous  and  a  highly  finished  style.  In  1754  he  pub- 
Hahed  the  first  volume  of  his  "  History  of  England,"  wliich  he  commenced 
with  the  House  of  Smart  "The  History  of  the  House  of  Tudor"  followed  in 
1759,  and  the  two  vdumes  containing  tlie  earlier  English  History,  which  com- 
pleted the  work,  in  1761.  While  this  work  was  in  progress,  he  gave  to  the 
world  his  •*  Natural  History  of  Religion,"  which  was  attacked  with  just  se- 
Tcrity  by  Warburton  and  Hurd.  After  enjoying  one  or  two  oflices  of  honor 
and  profit,  he  retired  to  his  native  country  in  1769,  and  died  in  1776. 

As  an  author,  Hume  is  to  be  viewed  in  the  three  characters  of  Historian, 
Politicai  Economist,  and  Philosopher.  "  In  History  he  was  the  first  to  divert 
Attention  from  wars,  treaties,  and  successions,  to  the  living  progress  of  the 
p<x)ple,  in  all  that  increases  their  civilization  and  their  happiness;"  and 
Dotwithstamling  his  « History  of  England"  is  disfigured  by  evident  par- 
tiality, and  lacks  in  many  places  that  accuracy  which  is  the  first  requisite 
in  historical  compositions,  yet,  with  all  the  faults  of  its  matter,  its  purely 
literary  merits  are  so  great,  that,  as  a  classical  and  popular  work,  it  has 
hitherto  encountered  no  rival. 

As  a  Political  Economist,  «  his  triumphs  are  those  which,  in  the  present  day, 
stand  forth  with  the  greatest  prominence  and  lustre.  In  no  long  time,  a  hun- 
dred years  will  have  elapsed  from  the  day  when  Hume  told  the  world,  what 
the  legislature  of  England  is  now  declaring,  that  national  exclusiveness  in 
trade  was  as  foolish  as  it  was  wicked ;  that  no  nation  could  profit  by  stopping 
the  natural  flood  of  commerce  between  itself  and  the  rest  of  the  world ;  that 
commercial  restrictions  deprive  tlie  nations  of  the  earth  *  of  that  fVee  commu- 
nication and  exchange,  which  tlie  Author  of  the  world  has  intended  by  giving 
them  soils,  climates,  and  geniuses,  so  difierent  from  each  other  ;^  and  that, 
like  the  healthy  circulation  of  the  blood  in  living  bodies,  frkb  TRAnx  is  the 
vital  principle  by  which  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  to  become  united  in  one 
harmonious  whole."  ^ 

As  a  Philosopher,  though  acute  and  ingenious,  he  is  not  profound.  He  wan 
the  first  to  make  Utility  the  foundation  of  moral  obligation,  which,  as  a  theory 


1  Bokt— the  "ZJfls  and  Correspondenoe  of  David  Hume,**  by  John  HiU  Burton,  Esq-*  *  ^^«  *^^ 
Bdlnborfh,  lt4ft— «  rtrj  TSloAble  contribution  to  the  blogniphlcnl  UterKturc  of  tiie  preiient  century. 
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as  absurd,  and  can  never  be  a  guide  to  general  duty;  for  none  but  OmniscieDoe 
can  know  what  will  conduce  to  general  utility;  and,  therefore,  though  in 
many  cases  it  may  be  a  motive,  it  can  never  be  the  uUimatg  motive  for 
human  action.  The  Will  of  God  is,  and  ever  must  be,  the  only  true  fiyunda* 
tion  of  all  moral  obligation,  for  the  Creator  alone  can  know  what  is  best  for 
his  creatures.  It  is,  therefore,  from  his  most  defective  theory  in  morals,  but 
more  especially  from  his  infidelity,  that,  in  my  estimation,  Hume  hardly  de- 
serves the  name  of  a  Philosopher,  inasmuch  as  he  neglected  all  seaxch  after 
the  highest  wisdom — the  *^  wisdom  from  above  ;"  and  exhibited  none  of  that 
docility  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  which  he  himself  would  be  the  first  to 
require  of  any  one  who  wished  to  make  attairmients  in  any  other  science : 
and  m(»t  deeply  is  it  to  bo  lamented,  tliat  a  man  of  such  a  mind  should  doc 
have  had,  upon  his  death-bed,  the  consolations  of  the  Christian  religion.' 

ON    DELICACY   OF    TASTE. 

Nothing  is  so  improving  to  the  temper  as  the  study  of  the  beau- 
ties either  of  poetry,  eloquence,  music,  or  painting.  They  give  a 
certain  elegance  of  sentiment  to  which  the  rest  of  mankind  are 
strangers.  The  emotions  which  they  excite  are  soft  and  tender. 
They  draw  off  the  mind  from  the  hurry  of  business  and  interest; 
cherish  reflection;  dispose  to  tranquillity;  and*produce  an  agree- 
able melancholy,  which,  of  all  dispositions  of  the  mind,  is  the  best 
suited  to  love  and  friendship. 

In  the  second  place,  a  delicacy  of  taste  is  favorable  to  love  and 
friendship,  by  confining  our  choice  to  few  people,  and  making  us 
indifferent  to  the  company  and  conversation  of  the  greater  part  of 
men.  You  will  seldom  find  that  mere  men  of  the  world,  what- 
ever strong  sense  they  may  be  endowed  with,  are  very  nice  in 
distinguishing  characters,  or  in  marking  those  insensible  difier- 
ences  and  gradations  which  make  one  man  preferable  to  another. 
Any  one  that  has  competent  sense  is  sufficient  for  their  entertain- 
ment: they  talk  to  him  of  their  pleasure  and  affairs  with  the  same 
frankness  that  they  would  to  another ;  and  finding  many  who  are 
fit  to  supply  his  place,  they  never  feel  any  vacancy  or  want  in 
his  absence.  But,  to  make  use  of  the  allusion  of  a  celebrated 
French  author,  the  judgment  may  be  compared  to  a  clock  or 
watch  where  the  most  ordinary  machine  is  sufficient  to  tell  the 
hours,  but  the  most  elaborate  alone  can  point  out  the  minutes  and 
seconds,  and  distinguish  the  smallest  differences  of  time.  One 
that  has  well  digested  his  knowledge,  both  of  books  and  men,  has 
little  enjoyment  but  in  the  company  of  a  few  select  companions. 


*  **I  mentioned  to  Dr.  Johnson  that  David  Hume*!  penbtJnK  in  hia  infldeUty  when  he  was  dytnf 
•hocked  mc  much."  Jonxsov.  "  Why  ahould  It  shock  you,  sir  r  Hume  owned  he  had  nerer  VMd  tte 
Kew  Testament  with  atti^ntJon.  Here,  then,  was  a  man  who  had  been  at  no  pains  to  toqalrs 
Into  the  truth  of  rriiglon,  and  liad  continually  turned  his  mind  the  other  way.  It  was  not  to  be  es- 
|icrt4^  the  prokpcct  of  di«lh  would  Hlu*r  hiai  way  of  thlnkiiiK,  unless  God  should  send  an  anfcl  tosei 
Btm  right  He  had  a  vanity  in  beh\«  Uw>w«VA.  eoA-^ ."  CtqVci*%  ^o«well,  (to,  p.  MS.  lee  also^  r^ 
amrk9  upon  Uumir's  dcl*u.  al  pp  h*,  \i\,  at^A  \-  ^  oIVVjr  i».w«  V»V. 
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He  feels  too  sensibly  how  much  all  the  rest  of  mankind  fall  short 
of  the  notions  which  he  has  entertained  ;  and  his  auctions  being 
thus  confined  within  a  narrow  circle,  no  wonder  he  carries  them 
further  than  if  they  were  more  general  and  undistinguished.  The 
gayety  and  frolic  of  a  bottle  companion  improves  with  him  into  a 
soJid^  friendship  ;  and  the  ardors  of  a  youthful  appetite  become  an 
elegant  passion. 

.   ON    SIMPLICITY    AND   REFINEMENT. 

It  is  a  certain  rule  that  wit  and  passion  are  entirely  incompati- 
ble. When  the  affections  are  moved,  there  is  no  place  for  the 
imagination.  The  mind  of  man  being  naturally  limited,  it  is  im- 
possible that  all  its  faculties  can  operate  at  once ;  and  the  more 
any  one  predominates,  the  less  room  is  there  for  the  others  to  exert 
their  vigor.  For  this  reason  a  greater  degree  of  simplicity  is  re- 
quired in  all  compositions  where  men,  and  actions,  and  passions 
are  painted,  than  in  such  as  consist  of  reflections  and  observations. 
And,  as  the  former  species  of  writing  is  the  more  engaging  and 
beautiful,  one  may  safely,  upon  this  account,  give  the  preference 
to  the  extreme  of  simplicity  above  that  of  refinement. 

We  may  also  observe,  that  those  compositions  which  we  read 
the  oftenest,  and  which  every  man  of  taste  has  got  by  heart,  have 
the  recommendation  of  simplicity,  and  have  nothing  surprising  in 
the  thought  when  divested  of  that  elegance  of  expression  and  har- 
mony of  numbers  with  which  it  is  clothed.  If  the  merit  of  the 
composition  lie  in  a  point  of  wit,  it  may  strike  at  first ;  but  the 
mind  anticipates  the  thought  in  the  second  perusal,  and  is  no 
longer  afiected  by  it.  When  I  read  an  epigram  of  Martial,  the 
first  line  recalls  the  whole  ;  and  I  have  no  pleasure  in  repeating 
to  myself  what  I  know  already.  But  each  line,  each  word  in 
Catullus,  has  its  merit ;  and  I  am  never  tired  with  the  perusal  of 
him.  It  is  sufficient  to  run  over  Cowley  once ;  but  Pamell,  afler 
the  fiftieth  reading,  is  as  fresh  as  the  first.  Besides,  it  is  with 
books  as  with  women,  where  a  certain  plainness  of  manner  and 
of  dress  is  more  engaging  than  that  glare  of  paint,  and  airs,  and 
apparel,  which  may  dazzle  the  eye,  but  reaches  not  the  aflections. 
Terence  is  a  modest  and  bashful  beauty,  to  whom  we  grant  every 
thing,  because  he  assumes  nothing ;  and  whose  purity  and  nature 
make  a  durable  though  not  a  violent  impression  on  us. 

ON   THE    MIDDLE    STATION    OF    LIFE. 

The  moral  of  the  following  fable  will  easily  discover  itself  with- 
out my  explaining  it.  One  rivulet  meeting  another,  with  whom 
he  had  been  long  united  in  strictest  amity,  with  noisy  haughtinesii 
and  disdain  thus  bespoke  him: — ^^* "W Vva\.>  \iTO\}Ci^t ^  ^^  V^  ^^ 
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same  state !  Still  low  and  creeping !  Are  yoa  not  ashamed 
when  you  behold  me,  who,  though  lately  in  a  like  condition  with 
you,  am  now  become  a  great  river,  and  shall  shortly  be  able  to 
rival  the  Danube  or  the  Rhine,  provided  those  friendly  rains  con- 
tinue which  have  favored  my  banks,  but  neglected  yours!" 
"  Very  true,"  replies  the  humble  rivulet,  **  you  are  now,  indeed, 
swollen  to  a  great  size ;  but  methinks  you  are  become  w^ithai  some- 
what turbulent  and  muddy.  I  am  contented  with  my  low  condi- 
tion and  my  purity." 

Instead  of  commenting  upon  this  fable,  I  shall  take  occasion 
from  it  to  compare  the  different  stations  of  life,  and  to  persuade 
such  of  my  readers  as  are  placed  in  the  middle  station  to  be  satis- 
fied with  it,  as  the  most  eligible  of  all  others.  These  form  the 
most  numerous  rank  of  men  that  can  be  supposed  susceptible  of 
philosophy,  and  therefore  all  discourses  of  morality  ought  princi- 
pally to  be  addressed  to  them.  The  great  are  too  much  immersed 
m  pleasure,  and  the  poor  too  much  occupied  in  providing  for  the 
necessities  of  hfe,  to  hearken  to  the  calm  voice  of  reason.  The 
middle  station,  as  it  is  most  happy  in  many  respects,  so  particu- 
larly in  this,  that  a  man  placed  in  it  can,  with  the  greatest  leisure, 
consider  his  own  happiness,  and  reap  a  new  enjoyment,  from  com- 
paring his  situation  with  that  of  persons  above  or  below  him. 

Agur's  prayer  is  sufficiently  noted — "  Two  things  have  I  re- 
quired of  thee ;  deny  me  them  not  before  I  die :  Remove  far  from 
me  vanity  and  lies ;  give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches ;  feed  me 
with  food  convenient  for  me,  lest  I  be  full  and  deny  thee,  and  say, 
who  is  the  Lord  ?  or  lest  I  be  poor,  and  steal,  and  take  the  name 
of  my  Grod  in  vain."  The  middle  station  is  here  justly  recom- 
menaed,  as  affording  the  fullest  security  for  virtue ;  and  I  may 
also  add,  that  it  gives  opportunity  for  the  most  ample  exercise  of 
it,  and  furnishes  employment  for  every  good  quality  which  we 
can  possibly  be  possessed  of.  Those  who  are  placed  among  the 
lower  ranks  of  men  have  little  opportunity  of  exerting  any  other 
virtue  besides  those  of  patience,  resignation,  industry,  and  in- 
leffrity.  Those  who  are  advanced  into  the  higher  stations,  have 
full  employment  for  their  generosity,  humanity,  affability,  and 
charity.  When  a  man  lies  betwixt  these  two  extremes,  he  can 
exert  the  former  virtues  towards  his  superiors,  and  the  latter 
towards  his  inferiors.  Every  moral  quality  which  the  human  soul 
18  susceptible  of,  may  have  its  turn,  and  be  called  up  to  action ; 
and  a  man  may,  aAer  this  manner,  be  much  more  certain  of  his 
progress  m  virtue,  than  where  his  good  qualities  lie  dormant  and 
without  employment. 

But  there  is  another  virtue  that  seems  principally  to  lie  among 
ef|ualf ;  and  is,  for  that  reason,  chiefly  calculated  for  the  middle 
station  of  life.     This  virtue  is  friendship.     I  believe  most  men  ol 
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generous  tempers  are  apt  to  envy  the  great,  when  they  consider 
toe  large  opportunities  such  persons  have  of  doing  good  to  their 
fellow-creatures,  and  of  acquiring  the  friendship  and  esteem  of 
men  of  merit.  They  make  no  advances  in  vain,  and  are  not 
obliged  to  associate  with  those  whom  they  have  little  kindness 
for,  Jike  people  of  inferior  stations,  who  are  subject  to  have  theii 
proffers  of  friendship  rejected  even  where  they  would  be  most 
fond  of  placing  their  affections.  But  though  the  great  have  more 
facility  in  acquiring  friendships,  they  cannot  be  so  certain  of 
the  sincerity  of  them  as  men  of  a  lower  rank,  since  the  favors  they 
bestow  may  acquire  them  flattery,  instead  of  good-wilJ  and  kind- 
ness. It  has  been  very  judiciously  remarked,  that  we  attach  our- 
selves more  by  the  services  we  perform  than  by  those  we  receive, 
and  that  a  man  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  friends  by  obliging  them 
too  far.  I  should  therefore  choose  to  lie  in  the  middle  way,  and 
to  have  my  commerce  with  my  friend  varied  both  by  obligations 
given  and  received.  I  have  too  much  pride  to  be  willing  that  all 
ue  obligations  should  lie  on  my  side,  and  should  be  afraid  that,  if 
they  all  lay  on  his,  he  would  also  have  too  much  pride  to  be 
entirely  easy  under  them,  or  have  a  perfect  complacency  in  my 
company. 


WILLIAM  PITT,  EARL  OF  CHATHAM.     1708—1778. 

Of  the  eventfal  life  of  this  illustrious  statesman,  it  would  be  impossible  here 
to  give  any  adequate  view.  From  the  time  that  he  delivered  his  maiden 
■peech  in  parliament,  on  the  29th  of  April,  1730,  to  the  day  when  he  fell 
senseless  in  the  House  of  Lords,  April  7,  1778,  while,  in  his  own  fervid 
eloquence,  he  was  addressing  that  body  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  his  whole 
life  is  inseparably  connected  with  every  great  event  in  his  country*s  history. 
No  single  individual  for  forty  years  filled  so  large  a  space  in  the  public  eye. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  so  few  of  his  writings,  and  that 
no  correct  reports  of  his  speeches  in  parliament  have  ciime  down  to  us.  Tne 
art  of  reporting  with  rapidity  and  accuracy,  so  familiar  to  U9.  of  this  day,  was 
then  not  knowru  But  from  tlie  encomiums  which  his  speeches  receive<l  from 
his  contemporaries,  witliout  distinction  of  party,  they  must  have  been  of  the 
highest  order  of  eloquence.  Americans  may  well  remember  him  with  grati 
tude,  for  they  had  no  abler  defender  of  their  rights  in  revolutionary  times,  or 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Witli  that  <*  abominable  sentiment,"  cum  couittby 
mioBT  OB  WKOifo,  this  great  man  had  no  sympathy;  for  he  never  hesitated  to 
rebuke,  in  the  severest  terms,  his  own  country,  when  he  saw  she  was  in  the 
way  of  wrong-doing. 

The  most  interesting  relic  that  we  have  of  this  greatest  of  statesmen,  ^  his 
o Letters  to  his  Nephew,  Tliomas  Pitt,  (af>erwards  Lord  Camelfbrd,)  th<»n  at 
Cambridge.''  No  volume  of  equal  size  contains  more  valudblo  instnictions 
fv  a  young  student  than  these  letters.  They  exhibit  '■'■  a  preat  orator,  states, 
rvkUf  and  patriot,  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  relatLon^  o€  v^n%&!&  vnc^sx^ 
Hot,  as  in  the  cabinet  or  the  senate,  enfoicing  \jy  a  \\%otov\%  «tva  co<\xxc«x>\\d% 
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eloquence,  tho  se  counsels  to  which  his  country  owed  her  pre-emlnenoe  tnd 
gloiy ;  but  implanting,  with  parental  kindness  into  the  mind  of  an  ingenooui 
youth,  seeds  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  which  ripened  into  full  maturity  in  tbe 
character  of  a  most  accomplished  man :  directing  bim  to  the  acquisiticn  of 
knowledge,  as  tlie  best  instrument  of  action ;  teaching  him,  by  the  cultivatioa 
of  his  reason,  to  strengthen  and  establish  in  liis  heart  those  principles  of  moral 
rectitude  which  were  congenial  to  it;  and,  above  all,  exhorting  him  to  rcfu* 
late  the  whole  conduct  of  his  life  by  the  predominant  influence  of  gratitude 
and  obedience  to  God,  as  tlie  only  sure  groundwork  of  every  human  duty." 

**  What  parent,  anxious  for  the  character  and  success  of  a  son,  would  not, 
in  all  that  related  to  his  education,  gladly  have  resorted  to  the  advice  of  surh 
a  man  ?  What  youthful  spirit,  animated  by  any  desire  of  future  excellence, 
and  looking  for  the  gratification  of  that  desire,  in  the  pursuits  of  honorable 
ambition,  or  in  the  consciousness  of  an  upright,  active,  and  useful  life,  would 
not  embrace  with  transport  any  opportunity  of  listening  on  such  a  subject  to 
the  lessons  of  Lord  Cliatliani?  They  are  here  before  him:  not  delivered 
with  the  authority  of  a  preceptor,  or  a  parent,  but  tempered  by  the  afifiactioo 
of  a  friend  towards  a  disposition  and  character  well  entitled  to  such  regard.'*' 

STUDY    OF    THE    CLASSICS    RECOMMENDED. 

Bath,  October  12,  1751. 
Mr  DxAB  NxpHEw: 

As  I  have  been  moving  about  from  place  to  place,  your  lettei 
reached  me  here,  at  Bath,  but  very  lately,  after  making  a  con- 
siderable circuit  to  find  mc.  1  should  have  otherwise,  my  dear 
child,  returned  you  thanks  for  the  very  great  pleasure  you  have 
given  me,  long  before  now.  The  very  good  account  you  give  me 
of  your  studies,  and  that  delivered  in  very  good  Latin,  for  youi 
time,  has  filled  me  with  the  highest  expectation  of  your  future 
improvements :  I  see  the  foundations  so  well  laid,  that  I  do  not 
make  the  least  doubt  but  you  will  become  a  perfect  good  scholar ; 
and  have  the  pleasure  and  applause  that  will  attend  the  several 
advantages  hereafter,  in  the  future  course  of  your  life,  that  you 
can  only  acquire  now  by  your  emulation  and  noble  labors  in  the 
pursuit  of  learning,  and  of  every  acquirement  that  is  to  make  you 
superior  to  other  gentlemen.  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  you  have 
begun  Homer's  Iliad ;  and  have  made  so  great  a  progress  in  Vir- 
gil. I  hope  you  taste  and  love  those  authors  particmarly.  You 
cannot  read  them  too  much :  they  are  not  only  the  two  greatest 
poets,  but  they  contain  the  finest  lessons  for  your  age  to  imbibe : 
lessons  of  honor,  courage,  disinterestedness,  love  of  truth,  com- 
mand of  temper,  gentleness  of  behavior,  humanity,  and,  in  one 
word,  virtue  in  its  true  signification.  Go  on,  my  dear  nephew, 
and  drink  as  deep  as  you  can  of  these  divine  springs  :  the  pleasure 
of  the  draught  is  equal  at  least  to  the  prodigious  advantages  of  it 
to  the  heart  and  morals. 

I  Lord  Oren  vUle*!  Preteoe  to  the  Ic»XftT«.   Itaaui  %V»i^  Bav.  Fmnda  Thackeny'a  **  lUatory  of  Utf 
ULUoji  WiUlatn  Pitt,**  t  voU.  4U>. 
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I  shall  be  highly  pleased  to  heai  from  you,  and  to  know  what 
tuthors  give  you  most  pleasure.  I  desire  my  service  to  Mr. 
Leech :  pray  tell  him  I  will  write  to  him  soon  about  your  studies. 

I  am,  with  the  greatest  afiection, 
My  dear  child, 

Your  loving  uncle. 

GENERAL  ADVICE  TO  THE  YOUTHFUL  STUDENT. 

Bath,  January  14,  1754. 
Mt  Dxar  Nbphsw  : 

You  will  hardly  have  read  over  one  very  long  letter  from  mo 
before  you  are  troubled  with  a  second.  I  intended  to  have  writ 
soon,  but  I  do  it  the  sooner  on  account  of  your  letter  to  your  aunt, 
which  stie  transmitted  to  me  here.  If  any  thing,  ray  dear  boy, 
could  have  happened  to  raise  you  higher  in  my  esteem,  and  to 
endear  you  more  to  me,  it  is  the  amiable  abhorrence  you  feel  for 
the  scene  of  vice  and  folly,  (and  of  real  misery  and  perdition,  un- 
der the  false  notion  of  pleasure  and  spirit,)  which  has  opened  to 
you  at  your  college,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  manly,  brave,  gene- 
rous, and  wise  resolution  and  true  spirit,  with  which  you  resisted 
and  repulsed  the  first  attempts  upon  a  mind  and  heart,  I  thank 
God,  infinitely  too  firm  and  noble,  as  well  as  too  elegant  and  en- 
lightened, to  be  in  any  danger  of  yielding  to  such  contemptible 
and  wretched  corruptions.  You  charm  me  with  the  description 
of  Mr.  Wheler,*  and  while  you  say  you  could  adore  him,  I  could 
adore  you  for  the  natural,  genuine  love  of  virtue,  which  speaks  in 
all  you  feel,  say,  or  do.  As  to  your  companions,  let  this  be  your 
rule.  Cultivate  the  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Wheler  which  you 
have  so  fortunately  begun  :  and,  in  general,  be  sure  to  associate 
with  men  much  older  than  yourself:  scholars  whenever  you  can: 
but  always  with  men  of  decent  and  honorable  lives.  As  their  age 
and  learning,  superior  both  to  your  own,  must  necessarily,  in  good 
sense,  and  in  the  view  of  acquiring  knowledge  from  them,  entitle 
them  to  all  deference,  and  submission  of  your  own  lights  to  theirs, 
you  will  particularly  practise  that  first  and  greatest  rule  for  pleas- 
ing in  conversation,  as  well  as  for  drawing  instruction  and  im- 
provement from  the  company  of  one's  superiors  in  age  and  know- 
ledge, namely,  to  be  a  patient,  attentive,  and  well-bred  hearer,  and 
to  answer  with  modesty :  to  deliver  your  own  opinions  sparingly 
and  with  proper  diffidence  ;  and  if  you  are  forced  to  desire  farther 
information  or  explanation  upon  a  point,  to  do  it  with  proper  apo- 
logies for  the  trouble  you  give :  or  if  obliged  to  differ,  to  do  it 
with  all  possible  candor,  and  an  unprejudiced  desire  to  find  and 

1  The  ReT.  John  Wheler,  prebendarf  of  Wettmlncter.    The  frtendthlp  fbrnaed  between  thU  fcntlr- 
WtKU  and  Lord  Camellbrd  at  so  early  a  pcrtod  of  their  llves^  was  (ouoded  lu  mxAxuA  «<^\xftxa^%90k>  '»i^- 
Cinuud  uainterrapted  tUl  Lord  Camelfbrd'a  death. 

2  S  ^^* 
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ascertain  truth,  with  an  entire  indifference  to  the  side  on  which 
that  truth  is  to  be  found.     There  is  likewise  s  particular  attentkn 
required  to  contradict  with  good  manners ;  such  as,  begging  pa^ 
don,  begging  leave  to  doubl,  and  suchlike  phrases.     Pythagoits 
enjoined  his  scholars  an  absolute  silence  for  a  long"  novitiate.    I 
am  far  from  approving  such  a  taciturnity :  but  I  highly  recom- 
mend the  end  and  intent  of  Pythagoras's  injunction  ;  which  is  to 
dedicate  the  first  parts  of  life  more  to  hear  and  learn,  in  order  to 
collect  materials,  out  of  which  to  form  opinions  founded  on  proper 
lights  and  well-examined  sound  principles,  than  to  be  presuming, 
prompt,  and  flippant  in  hazarding  one's  own  slight,  crude  notions 
of  things ;  and  thereby  exposing  the  nakedness  and  emptiness  of 
the  mind,  like  a  house  opened  to  company  before  it  is  fitted  either 
with  necessaries,  or  any  ornaments  for  their  reception  and  enter- 
tainment.     And  not  only  will  this  disgrace  follow  from  such 
temerity  and  presumption,  but  a  more  serious  danger  is  sure  to 
ensue,  that  is,  the  embracing  errors  for  truths,  prejudices  for  prin- 
ciples ;  and  when  that  is  once  done,  (no  matter  how  vainly  and 
weakly,)  the  adhering  perhaps  to  false  and  dangerous  notions, 
only  because  one  has  declared  for  them,  and  submitting,  for  life, 
the  understanding  and  conscience  to  a  yoke  of  base  and  servile 
prejudices,  vainly  taken  up  and  obstinately  retained.     This  will 
never  be  your  danger ;  but  I  thought  it  not  amiss  to  ofl«r  these 
reflections  to  your  thoughts.     As  to  your  manner  of  behaving 
towards  these  unhappy  young  gentlemen  you  describe,  let  it  be 
manly  and  easy ;  decline  their  parties  with  civility ;  retort  their 
raillery  with  raillery,  always  tempered  with  good  breeding:  if 
they  banter  your  regularity,  order,  decency,  and  love  of  study, 
banter  in  return  their  neglect  of  them  ;  and  venture  to  own  frankly, 
that  you  came  to  Cambridge  to  learn  what  you  can,  not  to  follow 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  pleasure.     In  short,  let  your  exter- 
nal behavior  to  them  be  as  full  of  politeness  and  ease  as  youi 
inward  estimation  of  them  is  full  of  pity,  mixed  with  contempt. 
I  come  now  to  the  part  of  the  advice  I  have  to  ofl!er  to  you,  which 
most  nearly  concerns  your  welfare,  and  upon  which  every  good 
and  honorable  purpose  of  your  life  will  assuredly  turn ;  1  mean 
the  keeping  up  in  your  heart  the  true  sentiments  of  religion.     If 
you  are  not  right  towards  God,  you  can  never  be  so  towards  roan : 
the  noblest  sentiment  of  the  human  breast  is  here  brought  to  the 
test.     Is  gratitude  in  the  number  of  a  man's  virtues  ?  If  it  be,  the 
highest  benefactor  demands  the  warmest  returns  of  gratitude,  love, 
and  praise :  Ingratum  qui  dixeriU  omnia  dixit.*   If  a  man  wants 
this  virtue  where  there  are  infinite  obligations  to  excite  and  quicken 
It,  he  will  be  likely  to  want  all  others  towards  his  fellow-creatures. 


1  He  wlko  f  Tonounoct  otvc  uT\\snX«tvx\>aKi>  W6ii\.«-H«ri  M^xtv 
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whose  utmost  gifts  are  poor  compared  to  those  he  daily  leceives 
at  the  hands  of  his  never-failing  Almighty  Friend.  "Kemember 
thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,"  is  big  with  the  deepest 
wisdom :  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  ; 
and,  an  upright  heart,  that  is  understanding.  This  is  etemall} 
true,  whether  the  wits  and  rakes  of  Cambridge  allow  it  or  not : 
nay,  I  must  add  of  this  rehgious  wisdom,  "  Her  ways  are  ways  of 
pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace,"  whatever  your  young 
gentlemen  of  pleasure  think  of  a  tainted  health  and  battered  con- 
stitution. Hold  fast  therefore  by  this  sheet-anchor  of  happiness, 
Religion  ;  you  will  often  want  it  in  the  times  of  most  danger — 
the  storms  and  tempests  of  life.  Cherish  true  religrjon.  Remem- 
ber the  essence  of  religion  is,  a  heart  void  of  offence  towards  God 
and  man;  not  subtle  speculative  opinions,  but  an  active  vital 
principle  of  faith. 

Gro  on,  my  dear  child,  in  the  admirable  dispositions  you  have 
towards  all  that  is  right  and  good,  and  make  yourself  the  love  and 
admiration  of  the  world  !  I  have  neither  paper  nor  words  to  tell 
you  how  tenderly 

I  am  yours. 


OUR   OWN    REASON    AND   OTHERS*    EXPERIENCE,   TO    BE    USED. 

Bath,  February  3,  1754. 

Nothing  can,  or  ought  to  give  me  a  higher  satisfaction,  than  the 
obliging  manner  in  which  my  dear  nephew  receives  my  most  sin- 
cere and  affectionate  endeavors  to  be  of  use  to  him.  You  much 
overrate  the  obligation,  whatever  it  be,  which  youth  has  to  those 
who  have  trod  the  paths  of  the  world  before  them,  for  their  friendly 
advice  how  to  avoid  the  inconveniences,  dangers,  and  evils,  which 
they  themselves  may  have  run  upon,  for  want  of  such  timely 
warnings,  and  to  seize,  cultivate,  and  carry  forward  towards  per- 
fection,  those  advantages,  graces,  virtues,  and  felicities,  which 
they  may  have  totally  missed,  or  stopped  short  in  the  generous 
pursuit.  To  lend  this  helping  hand  to  those  who  are  beginning 
to  tread  the  slippery  way,  seems,  at  best,  but  an  office  of  com- 
mon humanity  to  all ;  but  to  withhold  it  from  one  we  truly  love, 
and  whose  heart  and  mind  bear  every  genuine  mark  of  the 
very  soil  proper  for  all  the  amiable,  manly,  and  generous  virtues 
to  take  root,  and  bear  their  heavenly  fruit;  inward,  conscious 
peace,  fame  among  men,  public  love,  temporal,  and  eternal  hap- 
piness ;  to  withhold  it,  I  say,  in  such  an  instance,  would. deserve 
the  worst  of  names.  I  am  greatly  pleased,  my  dear  young  friend, 
that  you  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  I  do  not  mean  to  impose  anv 
yoke  of  authority  upon  your  understanding  ^wd  cqw^nrxx^tv.     \ 
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wijs).  to  warn,  admonish,  instruct,  enlighten,  and  convince  your 
reastn ;  and  so  determine  your  judgment  to  right  things,  when 
you  shall  be  made  to  see  that  they  are  right ;  not  to  overbear,  and 
mipel  you  to  adopt  any  thing  before  you  perceive  it  to  be  right  or 
wrong,  by  the  force  of  authority.  I  hear  with  great  pleasure,  thai 
Locke  lay  before  you,  w^hen  you  writ  last  to  me ;  and  I  like  the 
observation  that  you  make  from  him,  that  we  must  use  our  own 
reason,  not  that  of  another,  if  we  would  deal  fairly  by  ourselves, 
and  hope  to  enjoy  a  peaceful  and  contented  conscience.  This 
precept  is  truly  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  rational  natures.  But 
here,  my  dear  child,  let  me  offer  one  distinction  to  you,  and  it  is 
of  much  moment ;  it  is  this :  Mr.  Locke's  precept  is  applicable 
only  to  such  opinions  as  regard  moral  or  religious  obligations,  and 
which,  as  such,  our  own  consciences  alone  can  judge  and  deter- 
mine for  ourselves.  Matters  of  mere  expediency,  that  afiect  neither 
honor,  morality,  or  religion,  were  not  in  that  great  and  wise  man's 
view :  such  are  the  usages,  forms,  manners,  modes,  proprieties, 
decorums,  and  all  those  numberless  ornamental  little  acquire- 
ments, and  genteel  well-bred  attentions,  which  constitute  a  proper, 
graceful,  amiable,  and  noble  behavior.  In  matters  of  this  kind,  I 
am  sure,  your  own  reason,  to  which  I  shall  always  refer  you,  will 
at  once  tell  you,  that  you  must,  at  first,  make  use  of  the  experi- 
ence of  others  :  in  effect,  see  with  their  eyes,  or  not  be  able  to  sec 
at  all ;  for  the  ways  of  the  world,  as  to  its  usages  and  exterior 
manners,  as  well  as  to  all  things  of  expediency  and  prudential 
considerations,  a  moment's  reflection  will  convince  a  mind  as  right 
as  yours,  must  necessarily  be  to  inexperienced  youth,  with  ever 
so  fine  natural  parts,  a  terra  incognita.^  As  you  would  not  there- 
fore attempt  to  form  notions  of  China  or  Persia  but  from  those  who 
have  travelled  those  countries,  and  the  fidelity  and  sagacity  of 
whose  relations  you  can  trust ;  so  will  you,  as  little,  I  trust,  pre- 
maturely form  notions  of  your  own,  concerning  that  usage  of  the 
world  (as  it  is  called)  into  which  you  have  not  yet  travelled,  and 
which  must  be  long  studied  and  practised,  before  it  can  be  tolera- 
bly well  known.  I  can  repeat  nothing  to  you  of  so  infinite  conse- 
quence to  your  future  welfare,  as  to  conjure  you  not  to  be  hasty 
m  taking  up  notions  and  opinions :  guard  your  honest  and  ingenu- 
ous mind  against  this  main  danger  of  youth.  With  regard  to  all 
things  that  appear  not  to  your  reason,  after  due  examination,  evi- 
dent duties  of  honor,  morality,  or  religion,  (and  in  all  such  as  do, 
let  your  conscience  and  reason  determine  your  notions  and  con- 
duct,) in  all  other  matters,  I  say,  be  slow  to  form  opinions,  keep 
your  mind  in  a  candid  slate  of  suspense,  and  open  to  full  convic- 
*.ion  when  you  shall  procure  it,  using  in  the  mean  time  the  expe- 

1  An  unknown  land. 
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9  of  a  friend  you  can  trust,  the  sincerity  of  whose  advici 
ry  and  prove  by  your  own  experience  hereafter,  when 
I  shall  have  given  it  to  you.  1  have  been  longer  upon 
,  than  I  hope  there  was  any  occasion  for :  but  the  grea 
nee  of  the  matter,  and  my  warm  wishes  for  your  we 
3y  and  happiness,  have  drawn  it  from  me. 

My  dear  Nephew, 

Ever  affectionately. 

Yort«. 


SIR  WILLIAM  BLACKSTONE.     172^—1780. 

■  eminent  civilian  was  born  in  London,  in  July,  1723.  His  .athe 
mercer,  and  the  fortune  he  had  acquired  in  the  honorable  i  ursu 
was  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  afford  his  son  every  advanta^^e  o: 
and  scholarship.  On  leaving  the  University  of  Oxford,  haviiv<  se 
nr  as  his  profession,  he  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  on  which  oc< 
ote  the  sprightly  and  beautiful  lines  entitled  "  The  Lawyer^s  Pai 
Muse."  In  due  time  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  but  after  seveik  ye 
t  and  vain  expectance,  meeting  with  but  little  success,  he  ret  arr 
I,  with  the  intention  of  living  on  his  fellowship.  Having,  Tov 
ed  an  appointment  to  the  law  professorship  in  the  university,  b  e  i 
ihed  himself  by  the  lectures  he  delivered,  that  he  resumed  the  px 

profession  with  a  success  proportioned  to  his  great  abilities  an  1 
[n  1765  he  published  his  celebrated  >*  Commentaries  on  the  1 1^ 
od,"  than  which  few  books  have  exerted  a  wider  influence,  it  bi  *x 

first  works  read  by  every  student  of  the  law,  and  the  one  to  v 
)S,  he  makes  the  most  frequent  reference  through  the  whole  cc  y 
yfessional  life.  In  1770,  Kackstone  was  made  one  of  the  judgei  * 
nf  Conunon  Pleas,  which  situation  he  held  till  his  death,  in  178C 

THE    lawyer's   farewell   TO   HIS   MUSE. 

As  by  some  tyrant's  stern  command, 
A  wretch  forsakes  his  native  land. 
In  foreign  cUmes  condemned  to  rocun 
An  endless  exile  from  his  home ; 
Pensive  he  treads  the  destined  way. 
And  dreads  to  go,  nor  dares  to  stay; 
Till  on  some  neighboring  mountain's  brow 
He  stops,  and  turns  his  eyes  below ; 
Then,  melting  at  the  well-known  view, 
Drops  a  last  tear,  and  bids  adieu ; 
So  I,  thus  doom'd  from  thee  to  part, 
Gay  Queen  of  Fancy  and  of  Art, 
Reluctant  move,  with  doubtful  mind, 
Oft  stop,  and  often  look  behind. 

Companion  of  my  tender  age, 
Serenely  gay,  and  sweetly  aa^^o^ 
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yiovr  blithesome  were  we  wont  to  rore 

hy  verdant  bill  or  shady  grovo, 

Where  fervent  bees,  with  humming  voice. 

Around  the  honey  d  oak  rejoice, 

And  aged  elms  with  awful  bend 

In  long  catliedral  walks  extend ! 

Luird  by  the  lapse  of  gliding  floods, 

Cheer 'd  by  the  warbling  of  the  woods, 

How  blessed  my  days,  my  thoughts  how  free 

In  sweet  society  with  thee  I 

Then  all  was  joyous,  all  was  young, 

And  years  unheeded  roll'd  along : 

But  now  the  pleasing  dream  is  o'er, 

Those  scenes  must  charm  me  now  no  nnore ; 

Lost  to  the  fields,  and  torn  from  you, — 

Farewell ! — a  long,  a  last  adieu. 

Me  wrangling  courts,  and  stubborn  law. 
To  smoke,  and  crowds,  and  cities,  draw : 
There  selfish  faction  rules  the  day. 
And  pride  and  avarice  throng  the  way; 
Diseases  taint  the  murky  air, 
And  midnight  conflagrations  glare ; 
Loose  revelry  and  riot  bold 
In  frighted  streets  tlieir  orgies  hold ; 
Or,  where  in  silence  all  is  drowned. 
Fell  Murder  walks  his  lonely  round ; 
No  room  for  peace,  no  room  for  you, 
Adieu,  celestial  nymph,  adieu! 

Shakspeare  no  more,  thy  sylvan  son, 
Nor  all  the  art  of  Addison, 
Pope's  heaven-strung  lyre,  nor  Waller's  ease. 
Nor  Milton's  mighty  self,  must  please : 
Instead  of  thee,  a  formal  band 
In  furs  and  coifs  a. mmd  me  stand ; 
With  sounds  uncouth  and  accents  dry. 
That  grate  the  soul  ol  harmony : 
Each  pedant  sage  unlocks  his  store 
Of  mystic,  dark,  discordant  lore ; 
And  points  with  tottering  hand  tlie  ^rayi 
That  lead  me  to  the  tliorny  maze. 

Tliere,  in  a  winding  close  retreat, 
Is  justice  doom'd  to  fix  her  seat ; 
ITiere,  fenced  by  bulwarks  of  tlie  law. 
She  keeps  the  wondering  world  in  awe ; 
And  there,  from  vulgar  sight  retired. 
Like  eastern  queens,  is  more  admired. 

O  let  me  pierce  the  secret  shade 
Where  dwells  the  venerable  maid ! 
There  hiunbly  mark,  with  reverend  awe. 
The  guardian  of  Britannia's  law; 
Unfold  with  joy  her  sacred  page, 
Th'  united  boast  of  many  an  age; 
Where  mix'd,  yet  unifonn,  appears 
The  wisdom  of  a  tliousand  years. 
In  Uial  pure  Rpul^i  ^ve  VjkAXOiwv  n\«ni^ 
Clear,  deep,  wnd  te^uVoxVj  u»»v 
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And  other  doctrines  thence  imbibe 
Than  lurk  within  the  sordid  scribe ; 
Observe  how  parts  with  parts  unite 
In  ono  harmonious  nde  of  right ; 
See  countless  wheels  disdnctly  tend 
By  various  laws  to  one  great  end : 
While  mighty  Alfred's  piercing  soul 
Pervades  and  regulates  the  whole. 

Then  welcome  business,  welcome  stife 
Welcome  the  cares,  the  thorns  of  life, 
The  visage  wan,  the  purblind  sight, 
The  toil  by  day,  the  lamp  at  night, 
The  tedious  forms,  the  solemn  prate, 
The  pert  dispute,  the  dull  debate. 
The  drowsy  bench,  tlie  babbling  Hall,— 
For  thee,  fair  Justice,  welcome  all ! 
Thus  though  my  noon  of  life  be  past, 
Yet  let  my  settuig  sun,  at  lust. 
Find  out  the  still,  tlie  rural  cell, 
Where  sage  Retirement  loves  to  dwell! 
There  let  me  taste  the  homefelt  bliss 
Of  innocence  and  inward  peace ; 
Untainted  by  the  guilty  brilM), 
Uncursed  amid  the  harpy  tribe ; 
No  orphan's  cry  to  wound  my  ear ; 
My  honor  and  my  conscience  clear  j 
Thus  may  I  calmly  meet  my  end. 
Thus  to  the  grave  in  peace  descend. 


SAMUEL  JOHNSON.     1709—1784. 

Sakitxl  JoHirsoir,  the  Corypheus  of  English  Literature  of  the  eig" 
century,  was  bom  at  Litchfield,*  in  Staffordshire,  September  7,  1709,  a 
educated  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  He  gave  early  proof  of  a  v 
understanding  and  of  a  great  fondness  for  knowledge;  but  poverty  con 
him  to  leave  the  university,  af\er  being  tliere  three  years,  without  ts 
degree,  and  he  returned  to  Litchfield  in  the  autumn  of  1731,  destitu 
wholly  undetermined  what  plan  of  life  to  pursue.  His  father,  who  he 
a  bookseller,  and  who  had  become  insolvent,  died  in  December,  and 
July  following,  Johnson  accepted  the  situation  of  usher  of  the  gramma 
at  Market-Boaworth,  in  Leicestershire.  For  this  situation,  however,  I 
felt  himself  utterly  unqualified  by  means  of  his  natural  dis])osition.  ' 
his  scholarship  was  ample,  he  wanted  that  patience  to  bear  with  duln 
waywardness,  those  kind  and  urbane  manners  to  win  love  and  resp( 
tact  in  controlling  and  governing  youth,  and  that  happy  manner  of  illu 
difficulties  and  imparting  knowledge,  which  are  as  essential  as  high 
attainments  to  Ibrm  the  perfect  schoolmaster.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
quitted  the  high  vocation  in  disgust  His  scholars,  doubtless,  were  r 
glad  to  get  rid  of  him  as  he  was  of  them.     Non  omnet  omnUna, 


1  Henoa  he  baa  bacn  firequently  termed  "The  tafa  o*  Lttchfleld.'* 
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The  next  year  he  obtained  temporaiy  emploTinent  ftom  a  bodttelkr  at 
Birmingham,  and  soon  after,  entered  into  an  engagement  with  Mr.  Cave,  the 
editor  of  die  Gentleman's  Magazine,  to  write  for  that  periodicaL     This,  how- 
ever, was  not  sufficient  to  support  him,  but  Cupid  hapjiily  came  to  his  assi^- 
ance ;  for  he  fell  in  love  with  a  Mrs.  Porter,  a  widow  of  little  more  tfau 
double  her  lover's  age,  and  possessed  of  eight  hundred  pounds.     Tlicy  were 
married  on  the  9th  of  July,  1736,  and  soon  after,  Johnson  took  a  large  house 
near  Litchfield,  and  opened  an  academy  for  classical  educatiozL     But  tlie  plan 
failed,  and  he  went  to  London,  and  engaged  himself  as  a  regular  contributor 
to  tlie  Gentleman's  Magazine.     Here  he  shortly  produced  his  admirable  poem 
entitled  "  London,"  in  imitation  of  the  third  satire  of  Juvenal.     For  it,  he  re- 
ceived from  Dotlslcy  ten  guineas;  it  immediately  attracted  great  attention, and 
Pope,  as  goon  as  he  road  it,  said,  "  The  author,  whoever  he  is,  will  not  be  long 
concealed."     His  tragedy  of  "  Irene,"  produced  about  the  same  time,  was,  a§ 
regards  stage  success,  a  total  failure,  though,  like  the  Cato  of  Addison,  it  is 
full  of  noble  sentiments.     His  pen  was  at  this  time  continually  employed  in 
writing  pamphlets,  prefaces,  epitaphs,  essays,  and  biographical  memoirs  fcr 
the  magazine ;  but  the  compensation  he  received  was  small,  very  small ;  and 
it  is  distressing  to  reflect  that,  at  this  period,  the  poverty  of  this  most  distin- 
guished scholar  was  so  great,  that  he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  pass  the  dar 
without  foott 

In  1744  he  published  the  "Life  of  Richard  Savage,*'  one  of  the  best  writ- 
ten and  most  instructive  pieces  of  biography  extant,  and  which  was  at  ooce 
the  theme  of  general  admimtion."  In  1747  he  bsucd  his  plan  for  his  "Eng- 
lish Dictionary,"  addressed,  in  an  admirably  written  pamphlet,  to  the  Earl  of 
(Hiesterfield,  who,  however,  concerned  himself  very  little  about  its  success. 
The  time  he  could  spare  from  this  Herculean  labor,  he  gave  to  various  lile- 
lary  subjects.  In  1749  appeared  his  "Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,"  an  admi- 
lable  poem,  in  imitation  of  the  tenth  satire  of  Juvenal;  and  in  the  next  year 
he  connncnccd  his  perio<lical  paper  "The  Rambler,"  which  deservedly  njxd 
the  reputation  of  the  author  still  higher,  and  which,  from  the  peculiar  strength 
of  its  style,  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  English  Prose  Literature.'  In 
1756,  appeared  tlie  great  work  which  has  made  his  name  known  wnerever 
the  English  language  is  spoken — his  long-promised  «  Dictionary."  Eignt  kwig 
years  was  he  in  bringing  it  to  a  completion ;  and  considering  the  Uttle  aid  he 
could  receive  from  previous  lexicographers,  it  was  a  gigantic  undertaking ; 
and  most  successfully  and  nobly  did  he  accomplish  it.^     But  just  before  it  was 

1  One  of  the  be«t  proofii  of  tta  attracUve  power  was  given  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynold*,  who  aaU  thai, 
on  his  retnm  from  Italy,  he  met  wiUi  It  In  Dvvonshlrc,  knowinf  noUilnir  of  Its  author,  and  brf^n  to 
read  It  white  he  was  standing  with  his  arm  leaning  against  a  cbimncy-pleoe.  It  selied  his  attention 
•o  strongly,  that,  not  being  abte  to  lay  down  tbe  booli  till  he  had  finished  It,  when  ht  attempted  to 
move,  be  Ibund  his  arm  totally  benumbed. 

a  **Tbe  Rambler,"  was  commenced  on  the  30th  of  March,  1750,  and  continued  every  Tuesday  and 
Saturday  to  M.iroh  14, 17S2.  Of  the  energy  and  ftrtility  of  rcsonroe  with  which  this  work  was  con- 
ducted, there  can  be  no  greater  proof  Uian  that  during  the  whole  Ume,  though  afflicted  with  dia(>ai>e, 
and  harassed  with  the  toils  of  lexicography,  lie  wrote  the  whole  himself  with  the  exception  of  (bur 
or  five  numbers. 

*  The  French  Academy  of  foett  members  were  all  engaged  upon  their  boasted  TMctJonary,  which, 
after  aTs  ««s  not  oqtul  to  Johnson's  single-handed  labor.  This  gave  rtae  to  the  fbUowing  iplrtted 
lines  from  Oarrick : — 

Talk  of  war  with  a  Briton,  he'll  boldly  advance, 
That  one  English  soldier  will  beat  ti>n  of  Fnincc; 
Would  we  ailvr  lYve  b(x\^\.  ttom  VVw  %N«otd  U)  Uvc  pen. 
Our  odds  are  atm  ftcaUr,  %U\i  ^teoXxt  om»  tneu-. 
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publiflhed,  Lord  Chesterfield  endeavored  to  influence  Johnson  to  dedicate  it 
W  himself^  and  for  this  purpose  ho  wrote  two  numbers,  in  a  periodical  paper, 
**The  World,"  highly  complimentary  of  Johnson's  learning  and  labors.  John* 
son  was  of  course  highly  indignant,*  and  addressed  to  him  the  following  let- 
ter, which,  for  the  polish  of  its  style,  the  elegance  of  its  language,  the  keenness 
€f  its  saicium,  its  manly  disdain,  and  the  condensed  vigor  of  its  tliought,  is, 
perhaps,  unequalled  in  English  literature. 


TO   THE    RIGHT   HONORABLE    THE    EARL    OF    CHESTERFIELD. 

Mt  Lord  : 

I  have  been  lately  informed,  by  the  proprietor  of  The  World, 
that  two  papers,  in  which  my  Dictionary  is  recommended  to  the 
public,  were  written  by  your  lordship.  To  be  so  distinguished, 
18  an  honor,  which,  being  very  little  accustomed  to  favors  from  the 
firreat,  I  know  not  well  how  to  receive,  or  in  what  terras  to  ac- 
Knowledge. 

When  upon  some  slight  encouragement,  I  first  visited  your 
lordship,  I  was  overpowered,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  by  the  en- 
chantment of  your  address ;  and  could  not  forbear  to  wish  that  I 
might  boast  myself  Le  vainqueur  du  vainqueur  de  la  terre ; "— • 
that  I  might  obtain  that  regard  for  which  I  saw  the  world  con- 
tending; but  I  found  my  attendance  so  little  encouraged,  that 
neither  pride  nor  modesty  would  suffer  me  to  continue  it.  When 
I  had  once  addressed  your  lordship  in  public,  I  had  exhausted  all 
the  art  of  pleasing  which  a  retired  and  uncourtly  scholar  can  pos- 
sess. I  had  done  all  that  I  could ;  and  no  man  is  well  pleased  to 
have  his  all  neglected,  be  it  ever  so  little. 

Seven  years,  my  lord,  have  now  passed  since  I  waited  in  your 
outward  rooms,  or  was  repulsed  from  your  door ;  during  which 
time  I  have  been  pushing  on  my  work  through  difficulties,  of 
which  it  is  useless  to  complain,  and  have  brought  it,  at  last,  to  the 
verge  of  publication,  without  one  act  of  assistance,  one  word  of 
encouragement,  or  one  smile  of  favor.  Such  treatment  I  did  not 
expect,  for  I  never  had  a  patron  before. 

In  the  deep  mlnei  of  acienoe,  though  Frenchmen  may  toll, 
Can  Uielr  strength  be  compared  to  Locke,  Newton,  and  Boyle  f 
Let  them  rally  their  heroes,  lend  forth  aU  thair  powers, 
Their  Terse-men  and  prose-men;  then  match  them  with  onra: 
rirst  Shakspcare  and  MUion,  like  gods  in  ths  fight. 
Hare  put  their  whole  drama  and  epic  to  lUgliti 
In  satires,  eplaUes,  and  odes  wonld  they  cope, 
Their  numbers  rrtreat  befbre  Dryden  and  Pope ; 
And  JoHvaov,  well  arm'd  like  a  hero  of  yore, 
Has  beat  Foarr  French,  and  will  beat  forty  more  I" 

1  In  bis  anger  be  exdaimed  to  his  fMend  Oarrlek,  **  I  have  sailed  a  long  and  palnAil  ▼oyain 
moid  the  world  of  the  English  language;  and  does  be  now  send  out  two  oeck  boats  to  tow  ■•  taM 
tertMrr 

t  Tbe  eoaqueror  ot  the  oonqueror  of  the  woild. 
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The  shepherd  in  Virgil  grew  at  last  acquainted  with  Love,  and 
found  him  a  native  of  the  rocks. 

Is  not  a  patron,  my  lord,  one  who  looks  with  unconcern  on  a 
man  struggling  for  life  in  the  water,  and,  when  he  has  reached 
the  ground,  encumbers  him  with  help  ?  The  notice  which  you 
have  been  pleased  to  take  of  my  labors,  had  it  been  early,  had 
been  kind ;  but  it  has  been  delayed  till  I  am  indifierent,  and  can- 
not enjoy  it ;  till  I  am  solitary,  and  cannot  impart  it ;  till  I  aiD 
known,  and  do  not  want  it.  I  hope  it  is  no  very  cynical  asperity 
not  to  confess  obligations  where  no  benefit  has  been  received,  or  to 
be  unwilling  that  the  public  should  consider  me  as  owing  that  to 
a  patron,  which  Providence  has  enabled  me  to  do  for  myself. 

Having  carried  on  my  work  thus  far  with  so  little  obligation  to 
any  favorer  of  learning,  I  shall  not  be  disappointed  though  1 
should  conclude  it,  if  less  be  possible,  with  less ;  for  I  have  been 
long  wakened  from  that  dream  of  hope,  in  which  I  once  boasied 
myself  with  so  much  exultation. 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  humble. 

Most  obedient  servant, 

Samuel  Johnsoii.^ 

In  the  few  years  succeeiling  the  publication  of  his  "  Dictionary,"  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  an  edition  of  Shakspcare,  and  gave  to  the  \i'orld  anoihff 
periodinal  paper  entitled  "Tlie  Idler.'*  In  the  former,  when  it  appeared  in 
1765,  the  public  were  very  much  disappointed ;  for  though  the  preface  was 
written  in  a  style  unsurpassed  for  its  beauty  and  strength,  and  showed  thai 
he  well  knew  the  duties  and  requirements  of  a  commentator  upon  the  gre«t 
dramatic  poet,  his  annotations  sliowed  tliat  ho  had  not  that  critical  know- 
ledge of  the  writers  of  the  times  of  Shakspeare  and  antecedent  thereto,  which 
is  requisite  properly  to  elucidate  tlie  bard.  In  1759  he  appeared  in  a  new 
character,  that  of  a  Novelist,  in  the  publication  of  his  «  Rasselas,"  which  was 
written  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  mother's  funeraL  In  1762  he  was  re- 
lieved from  pecuniary  anxiety  by  a  pension  of  £300  a  year,  granted  to  him 
in  consideration  of  the  hapi)y  influence  of  his  writings ;  for  Lonl  Bute  ex- 
pressly told  him,  on  his  accepting  the  bounty,  that  it  was  given  him  not  fi»r 
any  thing  he  was  to  do,  bu .  for  what  he  had  done. 

In  the  next  year,  1763,  he  was  introtluced  to  his  biographer,  Jatnes  Bos 
well,  and  we  have,  from  tliis  date,  a  fuller  account  of  him,  perhaps,  than  was 
uver  written  of  any  other  individual*     From  this  time  we  are  made  as  fa- 


1  There  !■  pretty  good  evidence  that  Johnion,  after  the  tlrat  ebullition  of  temper  had  snlMtdcd.  Ml 
that  be  bad  l)cen  unreasonably  violent  tn  addreasing  this  letter  to  Chesterfield ;  and  that  hi*  lord»hi| 
was  not  to  blame  Ibr  not  sooner  noticing  Johnson's  great  work.  Indeed  the  **  notlcr,**  fbr  any  useful 
purpose,  could  not  have  been  earlier.  Consult— Croker's  **new  and  revised*  edition  ot  BosweII*i 
Johnson,  1  voL  tvo.,  pp.  85,  HO— a  most  admirable  liook,  and  one  which  probal>ly  contains  more  tm- 
tcresting  and  valuable  litvmrv  InformnUon  than  any  other  vohtme  of  equal  stoe  In  the  k^ncuage. 

*  *"nM  most  trlumplmnt  record  of  the  clients  and  character  of  Jobntiou  Is  to  be  (bund  In  BoswelTs 
IMe  of  him.  Toe  man  was  superior  to  the  author.  When  he  threw  aside  his  pen,  which  he  rv^afded 
•a  an  enoumbranoe,  be  b<!canic  nut  only  learned  and  iboughtftil.  but  nrute,  witty.  Immoroua,  nalnral, 
honMt;  hearty  and  determined,  'the  king  of  good  AsUowa  and  wale  ofoki  men.*  There  arc  aa  maay 
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miliar,  as  it  is  in  tlie  power  of  writing  to  make  us,  with  the  character,  the 
habits,  and  the  appearance  of  Johnson,  ami  the  persons  and  things  with  which 
he  is  connected.  »'  Every  thinj;  alx)iit  him,"'  says  an  able  critic,'  "his  coat,  his 
wig,  *iis  figure,  his  rolHng  walk,  his  blinking  eye,  the  outward  signs  which 
too  clearly  maiiced  the  approbation  of  iiis  dmncr,  his  insatiable  appetite  for 
fish  sauce,  and  veal  pie  with  plums,  his  inextinguishable  thirst  for  tea,  his 
trick  of  touching  the  posts  as  he  walked,  his  mysterious  practice  of  treasuring 
up  scraps  of  orange  peel,  his  morning  slumbers,  his  midnight  disputations,  his 
contortions,  his  mutterings,  his  gruntings,  his  puffings,  his  vigorous,  acute,  and 
ready  eloquence;  his  sarcastic  wit,  his  vehemence,  his  insolence,  his  fits  of 
tempestuous  rage,  his  queer  inmates— old  Mr.  Levett  and  blind  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, the  cat  Hodge,  and  the  negro  Frank — all  are  as  familiar  to  us  as  the 
objects  by  which  we  have  been  surrounded." 

lu  1773,  in  company  with  Mr.  Boswell,  he  made  a  tour  to  tlie  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland,  of  which  he  published  an  interesting  and  instructive 
account.  In  it  he  pronounces  decidedly  against  the  authenticity  of  the  poems 
called  «Ossian's."  Tlie  last  of  his  literary  labors  was  his  "Lives  of  the 
Poets,"  which  were  completed  in  1781.*  Though  it  is  a  work  that,  on  the 
whole,  is  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  ablest  contributions  to  English  bio- 
graphy, it  must  be  read  with  great  caution ;  for  the  criticisms  of  Johnson  are 
too  often  biased  by  his  strong  political,  religious,  and  even  personal  antipa- 
thies, as  is  clearly  evinced  in  the  gross  injustice  he  has  done  to  tlie  two  great- 
est poets  of  the  series — Milton'  and  Gray.  "  His  indiscriminate  hatred  of 
Whig  principles ;  his  detestation  of  blank  verse ;  his  dislike  of  pastoral,  lyric, 
and  descriptive  poetry ;  his  total  want  of  enthusiasm ;  and  his  perpetual 
eflbrts  to  veil  the  splendor  of  genius,  are  frequently  lost  in  the  admiration 
which  the  blaze  and  vigor  of  his  intellectual  powers  so  strongly  excite.  This 
is,  in  fact,  the  work  in  which  the  excellencies  and  defects  of  Johnson  are 
placed  before  the  reader  with  their  full  prominence;  in  which  the  lovers  of 
philology  and  biography,  the  friends  of  moral  and  etliio  wisdom,  will  find 

■mart  reparteei,  profound  remarks,  and  keen  InvecUves  to  be  found  In  BoawelTi  'Inventory  of  all 
ke  Mid,'  a«  are  rei-ordtHl  of  any  celebrated  man.  The  life  and  drHmatIc  play  of  hU  convemUon 
form  a  contnut  to  hU  written  works.  Ula  natural  powers  and  undlsKUlsed  opinions  were  called 
out  In  convivial  Inlerooiurae.  In  public,  he  pracUsed  with  Uie  foils :  in  private,  he  unsheathed  the 
aword  of  controversy,  and  It  was  'tlie  Ebro's  temper.'  The  eagerness  of  opposition  roused  him 
from  his  natural  sluggishness  and  acquired  timidity;  he  returned  blow  for  blow;  and  whether  tb« 
trial  were  of  argument  or  wit,  none  of  his  rivals  oonid  boast  much  of  the  encounter.  Burke  seems 
to  have  been  the  only  person  who  had  a  chance  with  him;  and  it  Is  the  unpardonable  sin  of  Boi»- 
well's  work«  tliat  he  has  purposely  omitted  their  combats  of  strength  and  skill.  Ooldsniith  asked, 
*Docs  he  wind  Into  a  subject  like  a  serpent,  as  Burke  does  r*  And  when  exhausted  with  sickness, 
he  himself  said,  'If  that  follow  Burke  were  here  now,  he  wouM  kill  me.' "— Ounwr*  EngUtk  Qmig 
Wfiten. 

1  Head— the  arUcIe  in  the  SSd  vol.  of  the  Edinburgh  Bevlew,  or  In  Maeanlay's  MisccllAnles,  voL  IL 
p.  11 :  also  an  article,  "Johnson  and  bis  Biographers,"  In  the  Mth  voL  of  the  Ooartcrly :  also,  par 
ticularly,  the  new  edition  of  Croker's  Boswell,  In  one  large  octavo— an  Invaluable  work ;  Mun>iiy's 
Llfo,  In  the  Prefoce  to  his  Works ;  a  •*  Memoir**  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  In  the  third  volume  of  bis  Prose 
Works ;  and  the  *'  Literary  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,"  in  the  «th  vol.  of  Drake's  Essays. 

>  **  No  man  can  entertain  a  higher  idea  of  Jolmson's  Intellectual  powers  as  a  lexicographer,  a 
teacher,  and  a  moralist,  than  myself;  but  poetical  criticism  was  not  his  province;  and  Uiough  ui 
point  of  style  bis  *  Lives'  be  superior,  perliaps,  to  any  of  liis  preceding  compoaiUons,  they  are  InA* 
Sitely  more  disgraced  by  the  inexorable  partialities  of  the  man."--Drake'«  "  Literary  Hours,"  1.  22'i 
Bead,  also,  a  fine  article  on  Johnson  lu  Sir  Egerton  Brydges's  "  Imaginative  Biograpiiy,"  a.  251. 

•  What  greater  contrast  can  we  conceive  tluin  that  exhibited  in  the  characters  of  Milton  and  John- 
eon  i  In  the  former  of  whom  so  predominated  the  Imaflniillv^  axul  the  «vW!Mai\  \&.  \ioB,  ^u^itx^  >\>4& 
Menmaotu  tuut  the  nnlmnL 
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much  to  applaud ;  but  in  which  nlso  the  dii«*.iplcs  of  candor  and  impartiality, 
the  votaries  of  creative  fancy  and  of  genuine  poetry,  will  have  much  to 
regret  and  much  to  condemn." 

Scarcely  had  he  finished  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  when  in  Alay,  1781,  he 
lost  his  long-tried  friend  Mr.  Tlirale,  in  whose  liouse  he  had  been  a  coo- 
Btant  resident  for  fiAeen  years:  and  the  next  year  deprived  him  of  Ids  old 
and  faithful  friend  Dr.  Robert  Levett,*  upon  whose  character  he  wrote  th« 
beautiful  and  touching  verses  which  do  so  much  honor  to  his  hearL  But  bis 
own  end  was  drawing  near.  In  June,  1783,  he  had  a  paralytic  stroke,  which 
for  some  hours  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  speech.  From  this,  however, 
he  recovered,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  seized  with  a  violent 
fit  of  asthma,  accompanied  with  dropsical  swellings  of  the  legs.  These  afliMy 
tions  subsided  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  year ;  but  towards  the  autumn 
they  so  increased,  tliat  all  hopes  of  his  recovery  were  at  an  end.  He  had 
always  entertained  a  great  dread  of  death,  and  his  hours  of  health  were  im* 
bittered  by  his  apprehensions  of  dissolution.  But  when  he  saw  his  end  acta* 
ally  approaching,  he  became  entirely  resigned,  strong  in  his  faith  in  Christ 
joyful  in  the  hope  of  his  own  salvation,  and  anxious  for  the  eal^-ation  of  his 
friends.'  "On  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  December,  1784,  and  in  the  75th 
year  of  his  age,  he  expired  so  calmly,  tliat  the  persons  who  were  sitting  in 
the  room  only  knew  that  he  had  ceased  to  breathe,  by  the  sudden  failure  of 
the  sound  which  had  for  some  days  accompanied  his  respiration." 

The  great  characteristic  of  Dr.  Johnson  was  uncommon  vigor  and  logical 
precision  of  intellect  His  reasoning  was  sound,  dexterous,  and  acute;  his 
thoughts  striking  and  original ;  and  his  imagination  vivid.  In  conversation 
his  style  was  keen  and  pointed,  and  his  language  appropriate ;  and  he  dis* 
played  such  a  comprehensive  view  of  his  subject,  such  accuracy  of  percep* 
tion,  such  lucidity  of  discrimination,  and  such  facility  of  illustration,  as  to  throw 
light  upon  every  question,  however  intricate,  and  to  prove  the  best  of  all  prac- 
tical guides  in  the  customary  occurrences  of  life. 

Besides  these  great  qualities,  he  possessed  others  of  a  most  humiliating  lit- 
tleness. In  many  respects  he  seemed  a  difierent  person  at  different  times. 
He  was  intolerant  of  particular  principles,  which  ho  would  not  allow  to  be 
discussed  within  his  hearing ;  of  particular  nations,  and  particular  individuals 
He  was  superstitious ;  and  his  mind  was  at  an  early  period  narrowed  upon 
many  questions,  religious  and  political.  He  was  open  to  fiattery,  hard  to 
please,  easy  to  olTend,  impetuous  and  irritable.  "The  characteristic  pccu- 
harity  of  Johnson^s  intellect,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Edinbui^  Review,  "  was 
the  union  of  great  powers  with  low  prejudices.  If  we  judged  of  him  by  the 
best  parts  of  his  mind,  we  should  place  him  almost  as  high  as  he  was  placed 
by  the  idolatry  of  Boswell ;  if  by  tlic  worst  parts  of  his  mind,  we  should  place 
him  even  below  Boswell  himself."  This  short  and  iniperfc*ct  view  of  his 
character  would  convey  a  wrong  impression,  did  we  not  add,  that  he  was 
steady  and  inflexible  in  maintaining  the  obligations  of  religion,  a  sincere  and 
7ealous  Christian,  and  possessed  of  a  most  kind  and  benevolent  hearts 

1  This  Dr.  LevcU  "  wn«  the  conttant  companion  of  Johnson  at  hLi  inomlug's  moaj  fbr  near  Ibrty 
jrears.  lie  wni  a  practitioner  of  physic  among  the  lower  orUera  of  people  in  London :  hla  ftfcs  were 
tnuUi,  but  his  buslncM  waa  extensive,  and  he  always  walked.  Tliis  good  man  Uved  In  great  otacn- 
nty,  thougti  conUuually  and  most  oonscienUously  employed  lu  luiUisaUng  the  sorrows  of  poverty  and 
dIseatM;." 

t  On  als  dying  bed,  he  parUctilarly  exhorted  Sir  Joahua  Reynolds  "  to  read  tbe  Bible,  and  to  keep 
Unjy  the  Sabbath-day  ;'*  that  \a,  not  to  pakit  otv  Utax  ^>i . 
*  rhe  JSarJ  ot  Eglintoune,  of  ccwaikaUla  «\esKnce  ol  xoaxw-oetv  ww*  tvi&ax^u!^  ^  %.  ««w&  ^^jm^I 
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THE    VOYAGE    OF    LIFE. 


•  Life,"  says  Seneca,  "  is  a  voyage,  in  the  proj 
we  are  perpetually  chanc[ing  our  scenes ;  we  first  Ic 
behind  us,  then  youth,  then  the  years  of  ripened  i 
the  better  and  more  pleasingr  part  of  old  age."  T 
this  passage  having  incited  in  me  a  train  of  reflectioi 
of  roan,  the  incessant  fluctuation  of  his  wishes,  the  g 
of  his  disposition  to  all  external  objects,  and  the  i} 
with  which  he  floats  along  the  stream  of  time,  I  sunk 
amidst  my  meditations ;  and,  on  a  sudden,  found 
with  the  tumult  of  labor,  the  shouts  of  alacrity,  t! 
akirm,  the  whistle  of  winds,  and  the  dash  of  waters. 

My  astonishment  for  a  time  repressed  my  curioi 
recovering  myself  so  far  as  to  inquire  whither  we  w< 
what  was  the  cause  of  such  clamor  and  confusion,  1 
they  were  launching  out  into  the  ocean  of  life;  th 
ready  passed  the  straits  of  infancy,  in  which  muhit 
ished,  some  by  the  weakness  and  fragility  of  their 
more  by  the  folly*  perverseness,  or  negligence  of  tho 
took  to  steer  them  ;  and  that  we  were  now  on  t 
abandoned  to  the  winds  and  billows,  without  any  ot 
security  than  the  care  of  the  pilot,  whom  it  was  a 
power  to  choose  among  great  numbers  that  ofl^ered  t 
and  assistance. 

I  then  looked  round  with  anxious  eagerness ;  ani 
my  eyes  behind  me,  saw  a  stream  flowing  through  fl* 
which  every  one  that  sailed  along  seemed  to  behold  > 
but  no  sooner  touched,  than  the  current,  which,  tho 
or  turbulent,  was  yet  irresistible,  bore  him  away, 
islands  all  was  darkness,  nor  could  any  of  the  passei 
the  shore  at  which  he  first  embarked. 

Before  me,  and  on  each  side,  was  an  expanse 
lently  agitated,  and  covered  with  so  thick  a  mist, 
perspicacious  eye  could  see  but  a  little  way.  It  a 
full  of  rocks  and  whirlpools,  for  many  sunt  unexp 
they  were  courting  the  gale  with  full  sails,  and  ir 
whom  they  had  left  behind.  So  numerous,  inde 
dangers,  and  so  thick  the  darkness,  that  no  cautior 
security.     Yet  there  were  many,  who,  by  false  in  I 

at  BosweU's,  that  he  rcfrettud  that  Johnson  bad  not  been  oducatcd  with  more  i 
Biore  in  polUhed  Bodety.    "  No,  no,  my  lord,'*  aaid  BarrtU,  **do  with  htm  what 
always  have  been  a  bear.**    **  True,"  amiwered  Uie  Earl  witli  a  smUe,  **  but 
been  a  dtnetit  bear.** 

"To  obviate  all  the  reflections  which  have  gone  round  the  world  to  Johnson* 
inf  to  him  the  epithet  of  «  bemr,  let  me  impress  upon  my  readers  a  Just  and 
f^M-nd  OohUmtth,  who  linew  him  well:— 'Johnson,  to  be  sure,  has  a  rouichnesi 
ao  niun  alive  has  a  more  tinder  huurU    Us  has  yoTHiaa  or  tub  bbae  Bvr  hi 
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trayed  their  follr/wers  into  whirlpools,  or  hy  violence  pushed  those 
whom  they  found  in  their  way  against  the  rocks. 

The  current  was  invariable  and  insurmountable  ;  but  though  it 
was  impossible  to  sail  against  it,  or  to  return  to  the  place  that  was 
once  passed,  yet  it  was  not  so  violent  as  to  allow  no  opportunities 
for  dexterity  or  courage,  since,  though  none  could  retreat  back 
from  danger,  yet  they  might  often  avoid  it  by  oblique  direction. 

It  was,  however,  not  very  common  to  steer  with  much  care  or 
prudence  ;  for  by  some  universal  infatuation,  every  man  appeared 
to  think  himself  safe,  though  he  saw  his  consorts  every  moment 
sinking  round  him;  and  no  sooner  had  the  waves  closed  orei 
them,  than  their  fate  and  misconduct  were  forgotten  ;  the  voyage 
was  pursued  with  the  same  jocund  confidence  ;  every  man  con- 
gratulated himself  upon  the  soundness  of  his  vessel,  and  believed 
himself  able  to  stem  the  whirlpool  in  which  his  friend  w^as  swal- 
lowed, or  glide  over  the  rocks  en  which  he  was  dashed  :  nor  waa 
it  often  observed  that  the  sight  of  a  wreck  made  any  man  change 
his  course :  if  he  turned  aside  for  a  moment,  he  soon  forgot  the 
rudder,  and  left  himself  again  to  the  disposal  of  chance. 

This  negligence  did  not  proceed  from  indifference,  or  from 
weariness  of  their  present  condition ;  for  not  one  of  those  who 
thus  rushed  upon  destruction,  failed,  w^hen  he  w^as  sinking,  to  call 
loudly  upon  his  associates  for  that  help  which  could  not  now  be 
given  him ;  and  many  spent  their  last  moments  in  cautioning 
others  against  the  folly  by  which  they  were  intercepted  in  ths 
midst  of  their  course.  Their  benevolence  was  sometimes  praised, 
but  their  admonitions  were  unregarded. 

The  vessels  in  which  we  had  embarked,  being  confessedly  un- 
equal to  the  turbulence  of  the  stream  of  life,  were  visibly  impaired 
in  the  course  of  the  voyage  ;  so  that  every  passenger  was  certain, 
that  how  long  soever  he  might,  by  favorable  accidents,  or  by  in- 
cessant vigilance,  be  preserved,  he  must  sink  at  last. 

This  necessity  of  perishing  might  have  been  expected  to  sad- 
den the  gay,  and  intimidate  the  daring,  at  least  t  j  keep  the  melan 
choly  and  timorous  in  perpetual  torments,  and  hinder  them  from 
any  enjoyment  of  the  varieties  and  gratifications  which  nature 
offered  them  as  the  sofade'  of  their  labor;  yet  in  effect  none 
seemed  less  to  expect  destriittlon  than  those  to  whom  it  was  most 
dreadful ;  they  all  had  the  art  of  concealing  their  dangers  from 
themselves ;  and  those  who  knew  their  inability  to  bear  the  sight 
of  the  terrors  that  embarrassed  their  way,  took  care  never  to  look 
forward,  but  found  some  amusement  for  the  present  moment,  and 
generally  entertained  themselves  by  playing  with  Hope,  who  was 
ih**  constant  associate  of  the  voyage  of  life. 

Yet  all  that  Hope  ventured  to  promise,  even  to  those  whom  she 
favored  most,  was,  nol  lYv^X  iVe^  %Wo\^  ^-^^a.^^  Wt.  that  ihey. 
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should  sink  last;  and  with  this  promise  every  oie  was  satis- 
fied, though  he  laughed  at  the  rest  for  seeming  to  believe  it, 
Hope,  indeed,  apparently  mocked  the  credulity  of  her  compa- 
nions ;  for  in  proportion  as  their  vessels  grew  leaky,  she  redoubled 
her  assurances  of  safety ;  and  none  were  more  busy  in  making 
provisions  for  a  long  voyage,  than  they  whom  all  but  themselves 
saw  likely  to  perish  soon  by  irreparable  decay. 

In  the  midst  of  the  current  of  life  was  the  gulf  of  Intemperance, 
a  dreadful  whirlpool,  interspersed  with  rocks,  of  which  the  pointed 
crags  were  concealed  under  water,  and  the  tops  covered  with 
herbage,  on  which  Ease  spread  couches  of  repose,  and  with 
shades  where  Pleasure  warbled  the  song  of  invitation.  Within 
sight  of  these  rocks  all  who  sailed  on  the  ocean  of  life  must  neces- 
sarily pass.  Reason,  indeed,  was  always  at  hand  to  steer  the 
passengers  through  a  narrow  outlet  by  which  they  might  escape ; 
but  very  few  could,  by  her  entreaties  or  remonstrances,  be  in- 
duced to  put  the  rudder  into  her  hand,  without  stipulating  that 
she  should  approach  so  near  unto  the  rocks  of  Pleasure,  that  they 
might  solace  themselves  with  a  short  enjoyment  of  that  delicious 
region,  after  which  they  always  determined  to  pursue  their  course 
without  any  other  deviation. 

Reason  was  too  often  prevailed  upon  so  far  by  these  promises, 
as  to  venture  her  charge  within  the  eddy  of  the  gulf  of  Intemper- 
ance, where,  indeed,  the  circumvolution  was  weak,  but  yet  inter- 
rupted the  course  of  the  vessel,  and  drew  it,  by  insensible  rotations, 
towards  the  centre.  She  then  repented  her  temerity,  and  with  all 
her  force  endeavored  to  retreat;  but  the  draught  of  the  gulf  was 
generally  too  strong  to  be  overcome  ;  and  the  passenger,  having 
danced  m  circles  with  a  pleasing  and  giddy  velocity,  was  at  last 
overwhelmed  and  lost.  Those  few  whom  Reason  was  able  to  ex- 
tricate, generally  suffered  so  many  shocks  upon  the  points  which 
shot  out  from  the  rocks  of  Pleasure,  that  they  were  unable  to  con- 
tinue their  course  with  the  same  strength  and  facility  as  before, 
but  floated  along  timorously  and  feebly,  endangered  by  every 
breeze,  and  shattered  by  every  ruffle  of  the  water,  till  they  sunk, 
by  slow  degrees,  after  long  struggles  and  innumerable  expedients, 
always  repining  at  their  own  folly,  and  warning  others  against  the 
first  approach  to  the  gulf  of  Intemperance. 

There  were  artists  who  professed  to  repair  the  breaches  and 
Slop  the  leaks  of  the  vessels  which  had  been  shattered  on  the 
rocks  of  Pleasure.  Many  appeared  to  have  great  confidence  in 
their  skill,  and  some,  indeed,  were  preserved  by  it  from  sinking, 
who  had  received  only  a  single  blow ;  but  I  remarked  that  few 
vessels  lasted  long  which  had  been  much  repaired,  nor  was  it 
found  that  the  artists  themselves  continued  afloat  longer  than  ih(>8c 
who  had  least  of  their  assistance. 
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The  only  advantage  which,  in  the  voyage  of  life,  the  cautious 
had  ahove  the  negligent,  was  that  they  sunk  later,  and  more  sud- 
denly ;  for  they  passed  forward  till  they  had  sometimes  seen  all 
those  in  whose  company  they  had  issued  from  the  straits  of  in- 
fancy, perish  in  the  way,  and  at  last  were  overset  by  a  cress 
breeze,  without  the  toil  of  resistance,  or  the  anguish  of  expecta- 
tion. But  such  as  had  often  fallen  against  the  rocks  of  Pleasure, 
conmionly  subsided  by  sensible  degrees,  contended  long  with  the 
encroachmg  waters,  and  harassed  themselves  by  labors  thai 
scarce  Hope  herself  could  flatter  with  success. 

As  I  was  looking  upon  the  various  fate  of  the  multitude  about 
me,  I  was  suddenly  alarmed  with  an  admonition  from  some  un- 
known Power,  "Gaze  not  idly  upon  others  when  thou  thyself  art 
sinking.  Whence  is  this  thoughtless  tranquillity,  when  thou  and 
they  are  equally  endangered  ?"  I  looked,  and  seeing  the  gulf  of 
Intemperance  before  me,  stalled  and  awaked. 

r,  Xo.  in. 


KNOWLEDGE    TO   BE    ACCOMMODATED   TO   THE    PURPOSES    OF    LIFE. 

It  is  too  common  for  those  who  have  been  bred  to  scholastic 
professions,  and  passed  much  of  their  time  in  academies  where 
nothing  but  learning  confers  honors,  to  disregard  CA'ery  other  qua- 
lification, and  to  imagine  that  they  shall  And  mankind  ready  to 
pay  homage  to  their  knowledge,  and  to  crowd  about  them  for  in- 
struction. They  therefore  step  out  from  their  cells  into  the  open 
world,  with  all  the  confidence  of  authority  and  dignity  of  import- 
ance ;  they  look  round  about  them,  at  once  with  ignorance  and 
scorn,  on  a  race  of  beings  to  whom  they  are  equally  unknown  and 
equally  contemptible,  but  whose  manners  they  must  imitate,  and 
with  whose  opinions  they  must  comply,  if  they  desire  to  pass  iheii 
time  happily  among  them. 

To  lessen  that  disdain  with  which  scholars  are  inclined  to  look 
on  the  common  business  of  the  world,  and  the  unwillingness  with 
which  they  condescend  to  learn  what  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
system  of  philosophy,  it  may  be  necessary  to  consider  that  thouga 
admiration  is  excited  by  abstruse  researches  and  remote  discove- 
ries, yet  pleasure  is  not  given,  nor  affection  conciliated,  but  by 
softer  accomplishments,  and  qualities  more  easily  communicable 
to  ttiose  about  us.  He  that  can  cnly  converse  upon  questions 
aooul  which  only  a  small  part  of  mankind  has  knowledge  suffi- 
cient to  make  them  curious,  must  lose  his  days  in  unsocial  silence, 
and  live  in  the  crowd  of  life  without  a  companion.  He  that  can 
only  be^  useful  in  great  occasions,  may  die  without  exerting  his 
abilities,  and  stand  a  h(?lpless  spectator  of  a  thousand  vexations 
Mhich  fret  away   happiness,  and   which  nothing  is  required  lo 
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remove  but  a  little  dexterity  of  conduct  and  readiness  of  expe- 
dients. 

No  degree  of  knowledge  attainable  by  man  is  able  to  set  him 
abore  the  want  of  hourly  assistance,  or  to  extinguish  the  desire 
of  fond  endearments  and  tender  officiousness ;  and,  therefore,  no 
one  should  think  it  unnecessary  to  learn  those  arts  by  which 
friendship  may  be  gained.  Kindness  is  preserved  by  a  constent 
reciprocation  of  benefits  or  interchange  of  pleasures ;  but  such 
benefits  only  can  be  bestowed  as  others  are  capable  to  receive,  and 
such  pleasures  only  imparted  as  others  are  qualified  to  enjoy. 

By  this  descent  from  the  pinnacles  of  art,  no  honor  will  be  lost; 
for  the  condescensions  of  learning  are  always  overpaid  by  g^ti- 
tade.  An  elevated  genius  employed  in  little  things,  appears,  to 
use  the  simile  of  Longinus,  like  the  sun  in  his  evening  declina- 
tion ;  he  remits  his  splendor  but  retains  his  magnitude,  and  pleases 
more  though  he  dazzles  less. 

r,  No.  U7. 


THE   RIGHT   IMPROVEMENT   OP   TIME. 

It  is  usual  for  those  who  are  advised  to  the  attainment  of  any 
new  qualification,  to  look  upon  themselves  as  required  to  change 
the  general  course  of  their  conduct,  to  dismiss  business,  and  ex- 
clude pleasure,  and  to  devote  their  days  and  nights  to  a  particular 
attention.  But  all  common  degrees  or  excellence  are  attainable  at 
a  lower  price ;  he  that  should  steadily  and  resolutely  assign  to  any 
science  or  language  those  interstitial  vacancies  which  intervene 
in  the  most  crowded  variety  of  diversion  or  employment,  would 
find  every  day  new  irradiations  of  knowledge,  and  discover  how 
much  more  is  to  be  hoped  from  frequency  and  perseverance,  than 
from  violent  efl^orts  and  sudden  desires ;  eflbrts  which  are  soon 
remitted  when  they  encounter  difficulty,  and  desires  which,  if 
they  are  indulged  too  often,  will  shake  ofl^the  authority  of  reason, 
and  range  capriciously  from  one  object  to  another. 

The  disposition  to  defer  every  important  design  to  a  time  of 
leisure  and  a  state  of  settled  uniformity,  proceeds  g^ine rally  from 
a  false  estimate  of  the  human  power.  If  we  except  those  gigantic 
and  stupendous  intelligences  who  are  said  to  grasp  a  system  by 
intuition,  and  bound  forward  from  one  series  of  conclusions  to  ano* 
ther,  without  regrular  steps  through  intermediate  propositions,  the 
most  successful  students  make  their  advances  in  knowledge  by 
short  flights,  between  each  of  which  the  mind  may  lie  at  rest 
For  every  single  act  of  progression  a  short  time  is  sufficient ,  and 
it  is  only  necessar}',  that,  whenever  that  time  is  afibrded,  it  be 
well  employed. 

Few  mmds  will  be  long  confined  to  se'veie  «cA\^S^xvav^'^\^^^^.'' 
2  T 
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tation ;  and  when  a  successful  attack  on  knowledge  has  been 
raade,  the  student  recreates  himself  with  the  contemplation  of  his 
conquest,  and  forbears  another  incursion  till  the  new-acquired 
truth  has  become  familiar,  and  his  curiosity  calls  upon  him  for 
fresh  gratifications.  Whether  the  time  of  intermission  is  spent  io 
company  or  in  solitude,  in  necessary  business  or  in  voluntary 
levities,  the  understanding  is  equally  abstracted  from  the  object  of 
inquiry ;  but,  perhaps,  if  it  be  detained  by  occupations  less  pleas- 
ing, it  returns  again  to  study  with  greater  alacrity  than  when  it 
is  glutted  with  ideal  pleasures,  and  surfeited  with  intemperance 
of  application.  He  that  will  not  sufi^er  himself  to  be  discouraged 
by  fancied  impossibilities,  may  sometimes  find  his  abilities  invi- 
gorated by  the  necessity  of  exerting  them  in  short  intervals,  as  the 
lorce  of  a  current  is  increased  by  the  contraction  of  its  channeL 

From  some  cause  hke  this  it  has  probably  proceeded,  thai, 
among  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing, many  have  risen  to  eminence  in  opposition  to  all  the  obstacles 
which  external  circumstances  could  place  in  their  way,  amidst  the 
tumult  of  business,  the  distresses  of  poverty,  or  the  dissipations  of 
a  wandering  and  unsettled  state.  A  great  part  of  the  life  of  Eras- 
mus was  one  continual  peregrination  ;  ill  supplied  with  the  gifts 
of  fortune,  and  led  from  city  to  city,  and  from  kingdom  to  king- 
dom, by  the  hopes  of  patrons  and  preferment,  hopes  which  always 
flattered  and  always  deceived  him ;  he  yet  found  means,  by  un- 
shaken constancy,  and  a  vigilant  improvement  of  those  hours, 
which,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  restless  activity,  will  remain  un- 
engaged, to  write  more  than  another  in  the  same  condition  would 
have  hoped  to  read.  Compelled  by  want  to  attendance  and  soli- 
citation, and  so  much  versed  in  common  life,  that  he  has  trans- 
mitted to  us  the  most  perfect  delineation  of  the  manners  of  his  a^e, 
he  joined  to  his  knowledge  of  the  world  such  application  to  books, 
that  he  will  stand  for  ever  in  the  first  rank  of  literary  heroes. 
How  this  proficiency  was  obtained  he  sufficiently  discovers,  by 
informing  us,  that  the  "Praise  of  Folly,"  one  of  his  most  cele- 
brated performances,  was  composed  by  him  on  the  road  to  Italy* 
lest  the  hours  which  he  was  obliged  to  spend  on  horseback  should 
be  tattled  away  without  regard  to  literature. 

An  Italian  philosopher  expressed  in  his  motto,  that  time  was 
HIS  ESTATE  ;  an  estate,  indeed,  which  will  produce  nothing  with- 
out cultivation,  but  will  always  abundantly  repay  the  labors  of  in- 
dustry, and  satisfy  the  most  extensive  desires,  if  no  part  of  it  be 
suffered  to  lie  waste  by  neglijrence,  to  be  overrun  with  noxious 
plants,  )r  laid  out  for  show  rather  than  for  use. 

r.  2I0.  IM. 
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THE    DUTY    OF    FORGIVENESS. 

A  wise  man  will  make  haste  to  forgive,  because  he  knows  the 
trne  value  of  time,  and  will  i.ot  sufier  it  to  pass  away  in  unneces- 
sary  pain.  He  that  willingly  suflTers  the  corrosions  of  inveteratn 
hatred,  and  gives  up  his  days  and  nights  to  the  gloom  of  malice 
and  perturbations  of  stratagem,  cannot  surely  be  said  to  consuh 
his  ease.  Resentment  is  a  union  of  sorrow  with  maJignity,  a 
combination  of  a  passion  which  all  endeavor  to  avoid  with  a  pas* 
sion  which  alJ  concur  to  detest.  The  man  who  retires  to  medi- 
tate mischief,  and  to  exasperate  his  own  rage ;  whose  thoughts 
are  employed  only  on  means  of  distress  and  contrivances  of  ruin  ; 
whose  mind  never  pauses  from  the  remembrance  of  his  own  suf- 
ferings, but  to  indulge  some  hope  of  enjoying  the  calamities  of 
another,  may  justly  be  numbered  among  the  most  miserable  of 
human  beings,  among  those  who  are  guilty  without  reward,  who 
have  neither  the  gladness  of  prosperity  nor  the  calm  of  innocence. 

Whoever  considers  the  weakness  both  of  himself  and  others, 
will  not  long  want  persuasives  to  forgiveness.  We  know  not  to 
what  degree  of  malignity  any  injury  is  to  be  imputed ;  or  how 
much  its  guilt,  if  we  were  to  inspect  the  mind  of  him  that  com* 
mitted  it,  would  be  extenuated  by  mistake,  precipitance,  or  negli- 
gence ;  we  cannot  be  certain  how  much  more  we  feel  than  was 
intended  to  be  inflicted,  or  how  much  we  increase  the  mischief  to 
ourselves  by  voluntary  aggravations.  We  may  charge  to  design 
the  efiects  of  accident ;  we  may  think  the  blow  violent  only  be- 
cause we  have  made  ourselves  delicate  and  tender ;  we  are  on 
every  side  in  danger  of  error  and  of  guilt,  which  we  are  certain 
to  avoid  only  by  speedy  forgiveness. 

From  this  pacific  and  harmless  temper,  thus  propitious  to  others 
and  ourselves,  to  domestic  tranquillity  and  to  social  happiness,  no 
man  is  withheld  but  by  pride,  by  the  fear  of  being  insulted  by  his 
adversary,  or  despised  by  the  world. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  unfailing  and  universal  axiom,  that 
•*  all  pride  is  abject  and  mean.'*  It  is  always  an  ignorant,  lazy, 
or  cowardly  acquiescence  in  a  false  appearance  of  excellence,  and 
proceeds  not  from  consciousness  of  our  attainments,  but  insensi- 
bility of  our  wants. 

Nothing  can  be  great  which  is  not  right.  Nothing  which  rea- 
son condemns  can  be  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind. 
To  be  driven  by  external  motives  from  the  path  which  our  own 
heart  approves,  to  give  way  to  any  thing  but  conviction,  to  sufTei 
the  opinion  of  others  to  rule  our  choice  or  overpower  our  resolves, 
is  to  submit  tamely  to  the  lowest  and  most  ignominious  slaver)*, 
and  to  resign  the  right  of  directing  our  own  hves. 

The  utmost  excellence  at  which  humaniVY  ^»xv  ^\w^^  v^  ^  ^«2J«v- 
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stant  and  determined  pursuit  of  virtue,  without  regard  to  present 
dangers  or  advantages  ;  a  continual  reference  of  every  action  to 
the  divine  will ;  an  habitual  appeal  to  everlasting  justice ;  and  an 
unvaried  elevation  of  the  intellectual  eye  to  the  reward  which  pe^ 
severance  only  can  obtain.  But  that  pride  which  many,  who  pre- 
sume to  boast  of  generous  sentiments,  allow  to  regulate  their 
measures,  has  nothing  nobler  in  view  than  the  approbation  of 
men,  of  beings  whose  superiority  we  are  under  no  obligation  to 
acknowledge,  and  who,  when  we  have  courted  them  with  the 
utmost  assiduity,  can  confer  no  valuable  or  permanent  reward; 
of  beings  who  ignorantly  judge  of  what  they  do  not  understand, 
or  partially  determine  what  they  never  have  examined;  and  whose 
sentence  is,  therefore,  of  no  weight  till  it  has  received  the  ratifica- 
tion of  our  own  conscience. 

He  that  can  descend  to  bribe  suflfrages  like  these  at  the  price 
of  his  innocence ;  he  that  can  suffer  the  delight  of  such  acclaroa- 
tions  to  withhold  his  attention  from  the  commands  of  the  universal 
Sovereign,  has  little  reason  to  congratulate  himself  upon  the  great- 
ness of  his  mind  :  whenever  he  awakes  to  seriousness  and  reflec- 
tion, he  must  become  despicable  in  his  own  eyes,  and  shrink  with 
shame  from  the  remembrance  of  his  cowardice  and  folly. 

Of  him  that  hopes  to  be  forgiven,  it  is  indispensably  required 
that  he  forgive.  It  is,  therefore,  superfluous  to  urge  any  other 
motive.  On  this  great  duty  eternity  is  suspended ;  and  to  him 
that  refuses  to  practise  it,  the  throne  of  mercy  is  inaccessible,  and 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  has  been  bom  in  vain. 


SOLITUDE    NOT    DESIRABLE. 


Though  learning  may  be  conferred  by  solitude,  its  application 
must  be  attained  by  general  converse.  He  has  learned  to  no 
purpose  that  is  not  able  to  teach ;  and  he  will  always  teach  un- 
successfully, who  cannot  recommend  his  sentiments  by  hia  diction 
or  address. 

Even  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  often  much  facilitated  by 
the  advantages  of  society:  he  that  never  compares  his  notions 
with  those  of  others,  readily  acquiesces  in  his  first  thoughts,  and 
very  seldom  discovers  the  objections  which  may  be  raised  against 
his  opinions ;  he,  therefore,  often  thinks  himself  in  possession  of 
truth,  when  he  is  only  fondling  an  error  long  since  exploded.  He 
that  has  neither  companions  nor  rivals  in  his  studies,  will  always 
applaud  his  own  progress,  and  think  highly  of  his  performances, 
because  he  knows  not  that  others  have  equalled  or  excelled  him. 
And  I  am  afraid  it  may  be  added,  that  the  student  who  withdraws 
himself  from  the  world,  will  soon  feel  that  ardor  extinguished 
I'hich  praise  or  emulation  had  enkindled,  and  take  the  advantage 
vf  secrecy  to  sleep,  tatViei  vWa  \.o  Na^joi, 
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There  is  a  set  of  recluses,  whose  intentkn  entitles  them  to  re- 
spect, and  whose  motives  deserve  a  serious  consideration.  These 
retire  from  the  world,  not  merely  to  bask  in  ease  or  gratify  curi- 
osity ;  but  that,  being  disengaged  from  common  cares,  they  may 
employ  more  time  in  the  duties  of  religion ;  that  they  may  regu- 
late their  actions  with  stricter  vigilance,  and  purify  their  thoughts 
by  more  frequent  meditation. 

To  men  thus  elevated  above  the  mists  of  mortality,  I  am  far 
from  presuming  myself  qualified  to  give  directions.  On  him  that 
appears  **  to  pass  through  things  temporal,"  with  no  other  care 
than  **  not  to  lose  finally  the  things  eternal,"  I  look  with  such 
veneration  as  inclines  me  to  approve  his  conduct  in  the  whole, 
without  a  minute  examination  of  its  parts ;  yet  I  could  never  for- 
bear to  wish,  that  while  vice  is  every  day  multiplying  seduce- 
ments,  and  stalking  forth  with  more  hardened  efirontery,  virtue 
would  not  withdraw  the  influence  of  her  presence,  or  forbear  to 
assert  her  natural  dignity  by  open  and  undaunted  perseverance 
in  the  right.  Piety  practised  in  solitude,  like  the  flower  that 
blooms  in  the  desert,  may  give  its  fragrance  to  the  winds  of  hea- 
ven, and  delight  those  unbodied  spirits  that  survey  the  works  of 
Grod  and  the  actions  of  men ;  but  it  bestows  no  assistance  upon 
earthly  beings,  and  however  free  from  taints  of  impurity,  yet 
wants  the  sacred  splendor  of  beneficence.  Adtattmrfr.ifo^m. 

OAYETY   AND   OOOD-HUMOR. 

It  is  imagined  by  many  that  whenever  they  aspire  to  please, 
they  are  reouired  to  be  merry,  and  to  show  the  glsidness  of  their 
souls  by  flignts  of  pleasantry  and  bursts  of  laughter.  But  though 
these  men  may  be  for  a  time  heard  with  applause  and  admiration, 
they  seldom  delight  us  long.  We  enjoy  them  a  little,  and  then 
retire  to  easiness  and  good-humor,  as  the  eye  gazes  a  while  on 
eminences  glittering  with  the  sun,  but  soon  turns  aching  away  to 
verdure  and  to  flowers.  Grayety  is  to  good-humor,  as  animal  per- 
fumes to  vegetable  fragrance.  The  one  overpowers  weak  spirits, 
and  the  other  recreates  and  revives  them. 

THE   CONVERSATION  OF   AUTHORS. 

A  transition  from  an  author's  book  to  his  conversation,  is  too 
oflen  like  an  entrance  into  a  large  city,  afler  a  distant  prospect. 
Remotely  we  see  nothing  but  spires  of  temples  and  turrets  of 
palaces,  and  imagine  it  the  residence  of  splendor,  grandeur,  and 
magnificence ;  but  when  we  have  passed  the  gates,  we  find  it 
perplexed  with  narrow  passages,  disgraced  with  despicable  cot- 
tages, embarrass'^d  with  obstructions,  an4  doude^  Vv>Jcl  ^xw:5*a« 
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BOOKS   AND   TRADITION. 

Books  are  faithful  reposittdries,  which  may  be  a  while  neglected 
or  forgotten ;  but  when  they  are  opened  again,  will  again  impart 
their  instruction :  memory  once  interrupted  is  not  to  be  recalled. 
Written  learning  is  a  fixed  luminary,  which,  after  the  cloud  that 
has  hidden  it  has  passed  away,  is  again  bright  in  its  proper  station. 
Tradition  is  but  a  meteor,  which,  if  once  it  falls,  cannot  be  re- 
kindled. 

PREVENTION   OF   EVIL   HABITS. 

Those  who  are  in  the  power  of  evil  habits  must  conquer  them 
as  they  can  ;  and  conquered  they  must  be,  or  neither  wisdom  nor 
happiness  can  be  attained ;  but  those  who  are  not  yet  subject  to 
their  influence,  may,  by  timely  caution,  preserve  their  freedom; 
they  may  eflfectually  resolve  to  escape  the  tyrant,  whom  they  will 
very  vainly  resolve  to  conquer. 

FROM    THE    PREFACE    TO    HIS   DICTIONARY. 

In  hope  of  giving  longevity  to  that  which  its  own  nature  for- 
bids to  be  immortal,  I  have  devoted  this  book,  the  labor  of  years, 
to  the  honor  of  my  country,  that  we  may  no  longer  yield  the  palm 
of  philology,  without  a  contest,  to  the  nations  of  the  continent. 
The  chief  glory  of  every  people  arises  from  its  authors :  whether 
1  shall  add  any  thing  by  my  own  writings  to  the  reputation  of 
English  literature,  must  be  left  to  time ;  much  of  my  life  has 
been  lost  under  the  pressures  of  disease;  much  has  been  trifled 
away ;  and  much  has  always  been  spent  in  provision  for  the  day 
that  was  passing  over  me  ;  but  1  shall  net  think  my  employment 
useless  or  ignoble,  if,  by  my  assistance,  foreign  nations  and  distant 
ages  gain  access  to  the  propagators  of  knowledge,  and  understand 
the  teachers  of  truth ;  if  my  labors  aflbrd  light  to  the  repositories 
of  science,  and  add  celebrity  to  Baccn,  to  Hooker,  to  Milton,  and 
to  Boyle. 

When  I  am  animated  by  this  wish,  I  look  with  pleasure  on  my 
book,  however  defective,  and  deliver  it  to  the  world  with  the  spirit 
of  a  man  that  has  endeavored  well.  That  it  i^nli  immediately 
become  popular,  I  have  not  promised  to  myself;  a  few  wild  blun- 
ders and  risible  absurdities,  from  which  no  work  of  such  multi- 
plicity was  ever  free,  may  for  a  time  furnish  folly  with  laughter, 
and  harden  ignorance  into  contempt;  but  useful  diligence  will  at 
last  prevail,  and  there  can  never  be  wanting  some  who  distinguish 
desert,  who  will  consider  that  no  dictionary  of  a  living  tongue 
ever  can  be  perfect,  since,  while  it  is  hastening  to  publication, 
some  words  are  budding  and  some  falling  away ;  that  a  whole  life 
cnnnot  be  spent  upon  syulaT  ^ivdeV^moVcx^^, and  that  even  a  whole 
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life  would  not  be  sufficient ;  that  he  whose  design  includes  what- 
cyer  language  can  express,  must  often  speak  of  what  he  does  not 
understand ;  that  a  writer  will  sometimes  be  hurried  by  eagerness 
to  the  end,  and  sometimes  faint  with  weariness  under  a  task  which 
Scaliger  compares  to  the  labors  of  the  anvil  and  the  mine  ;  that 
what  is  obvious  is  not  always  known,  and  what  is  known  is  not 
alwa3's  present;  that  sudden  fits  of  inadvertency  will  surprise 
vigilance,  slight  avocations  will  seduce  attention,  and  casual 
eclipses  of  the  mind  will  darken  learning;  and  that  the  writer 
shall  often  in  vain  trace  his  memory  at  the  moment  of  need  for 
that  which  yesterday  he  knew  with  intuitive  readiness,  and  which 
will  come  uncalled  into  his  thoughts  to-morrow. 

In  this  work,  when  it  shall  be  found  that  much  is  omitted,  let 
.t  not  be  forgotten  that  much  likewise  is  performed ;  and  though 
no  book  was  ever  spared  out  of  tenderness  to  the  author,  and  the 
world  is  little  solicitous  to  know  whence  proceeded  the  faults  of 
that  which  it  condemns,  yet  it  may  gratify  curiosity  to  inform  it, 
that  the  English  Dictionary  was  written  with  little  assistance  of 
the  learned,  and  without  any  patronage  of  the  great ;  not  in  the 
soft  obscurities  of  retirement,  or  under  the  shelter  of  academic 
bowers,  but  amid  inconvenience  and  distraction,  in  sickness  and 
in  sorrow.  It  may  repress  the  triumph  of  malignant  criticism  to 
observe,  that  if  our  language  is  not  here  fully  displayed,  I  have 
only  failed  in  an  attempt  which  no  human  powers  have  hitherto 
completed.  If  the  lexicons  of  ancient  tongues,  now  immutably 
fixed,  and  comprised  in  a  few  volumes,  be  yet,  after  the  toil  of 
successive  ages,  inadequate  and  delusive ;  if  the  aggregated 
knowledge  and  co-operating  diligence  of  the  Italian  academicians 
did  not  secure  them  from  ihe  censure  of  Beni ;  if  the  embodied 
critics  of  France,  when  fifty  years  had  been  spent  upon  their 
work,  were  obliged  to  change  its  economy,  and  give  their  second 
edition  another  form,  I  may  surely  be  contented  without  the  praise 
of  perfection,  which,  if  I  could  obtain  in  this  gloom  of  solitude, 
what  would  it  avail  me  ?  I  have  protracted  my  work  till  most  of 
those  whom  I  wished  to  please  have  sunk  into  the  grave,  and 
success  and  miscarriage  are  empty  sounds.  I  therefore  dismiss 
it  with  frigid  tranquillity,  having  little  to  fear  or  hope  from  cen- 
sure or  from  praise. 

REFLECTIONS   ON    LANDING   AT   lONA.* 

We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious  island  which  was  once 
the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions,  whence  savage  clans  and 
roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge  and  the  bless- 
ings of  religion.     To  abstract  the  mind  from  all  local  emotion 

1  One  of  the  vrestern  UVm. 
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'.vould  be  impossible  if  il  were  endeavored,  and  would  be  foolish 
if  it  were  possible.  Whalfcver  withdraws  us  from  ihe  power  of 
our  senses,  whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or  the  future 
j)redominate  over  the  present,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  think- 
ing beings.  Far  from  me  and  my  friends  be  such  frigid  philoso- 
phy as  may  conduct  us  indifferent  and  unmoved  over  any  ground 
which  has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.  That 
man  is  little  to  be  envied  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force 
on  the  plains  of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer 
among  the  ruins  of  lona. 

PICTURE    OF    THE    MISERIES   OF    WAR. 

It  is  wonderful  with  what  coolness  and  indifi!erence  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  see  war  commenced.  Those  that  hear  of  it  at  a 
distance  or  read  of  it  in  books,  but  have  never  presented  its  evils 
to  their  minds,  consider  it  as  little  more  than  a  splendid  game,  a 
proclamation,  an  army,  a  battle,  and  a  triumph.  Some,  indeed, 
must  perish  in  the  successful  field,  but  they  die  upon  the  bed  of 
honor,  resign  their  lives  amidst  the  joys  of  conquest,  and,  filled 
with  England's  glory,  smile  in  death ! 

The  life  of  a  modern  soldier  is  ill  represented  by  heroic  fiction. 
War  has  means  of  destruction  more  formidable  than  the  cannon 
and  the  sword.  Of  the  thousands  and  ten  thousands  that  perished 
in  our  late  contests  with  France  and  Spain,  a  very  small  part  ever 
felt  the  stroke  of  an  enemy;  the  rest  languished  in  tents  and 
ships,  amidst  damps  and  putrefaction ;  pale,  torpid,  spiritless,  and 
helpless ;  gasping  and  groaning,  unpitied  among  men,  made  ob- 
durate by  long  continuance  of  hopeless  misery ;  and  were  at  last 
whelmed  in  pits,  or  heaved  into  the  ocean,  without  notice  and 
without  remembrance.  By  incommodious  encampments  and  un- 
wholesome stations,  where  courage  is  useless  and  enterprise  im- 
practicable, fleets  are  silently  dispeopled,  and  armies  sluggishly 
melted  away. 

Thus  is  a  people  gradually  exhausted,  for  the  most  part,  with 
little  effect.  The  wars  of  civilized  nations  make  very  slow 
changes  in  the  system  of  empire.  The  public  perceives  scarcely 
any  alteration  but  an  increase  of  debt ;  and  the  few  individuals 
^vho  are  benefited  are  not  supposed  to  have  the  clearest  right  to 
their  advantages.  If  he  that  shared  the  danger  enjoyed  the  pro- 
fit, and  after  bleeding  in  the  battle,  grew  rich  by  the  victory,  he 
might  show  his  gains  without  envy.  But  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
ten  years'  war,  how  are  we  recompensed  for  the  death  of  multi- 
tudes and  the  expense  of  millions,  but  by  contemplating  the  sud- 
den glories  of  paymasters  and  agents,  contractors  and  commissa- 
ries, whose  equipages  shine  like  meteors,  and  whose  palaces  rise 
like  exhalations ! 
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PARALLEL    BETWEEN    DRYDEN    AND    POPS. 

Integrity  of  understanding  and  nicety  of  discernment  were  m»t 
allotted  in  a  less  proportion  to  Dryden  than  to  Pope.  The  recti- 
tude of  Drj'den's  mind  was  sufficiently  shown  by  the  dismission 
of  his  poetical  prejudices,  and  the  rejection  of  unnatural  thoughts 
and  rugged  numbers.  But  Dryden  never  desired  to  apply  all  the 
judgment  that  he  had.  He  wrote,  and  professed  to  write,  merely 
for  the  people ;  and  when  he  pleased  others,  he  contented  him* 
self.  He  spent  no  time  in  struggles  to  rouse  latent  powers ;  he 
never  attempted  to  make  that  better  which  was  already  good,  nor 
often  to  mend  what  he  must  have  known  to  be  faulty.  He  wrote, 
as  he  tells  us,  with  very  little  consideration ;  when  occasion  or 
necessity  called  upon  him,  he  poured  out  what  the  present  mo- 
ment happened  to  supply,  and,  when  once  it  had  passed  the 
press,  ejected  it  from  his  mind ;  for  when  he  had  no  pecuniary 
interest,  he  had  no  further  solicitude. 

Pope  was  not  content  to  satisfy ;  he  desired  to  excel,  and  there- 
fore sJways  endeavored  to  do  his  best :  he  did  not  court  the  can- 
dor, but  dared  the  judgment  of  his  reader,  and,  expecting  no 
indulgence  from  others,  he  showed  none  to  himself.  He  ex- 
amined lines  and  words  with  minute  and  punctilious  observation, 
and  retouched  every  part  with  indefatigable  diligence  till  he  had 
iefi  nothing  to  be  forgiven. 

For  this  reason  he  kept  his  pieces  very  lonff  in  his  hands, 
while  he  considered  and  reconsidered  them.  The  only  poems 
which  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  written  with  such  regard  to 
the  times  as  might  hasten  their  publication,  were  the  two  satires 
of  •*  Thirty-eight ;"  of  which  Dodsley  told  me,  that  they  were 
brought  to  him  by  the  author,  that  they  might  be  fairly  copied. 
••Almost  every  line,"  he  said,  "was  then  written  twice  over;  I 
gave  him  a  clean  transcript,  which  he  sent  some  time  afterwards 
to  me  for  the  press,  with  almost  every  line  written  twice  over  a 
second  time.'* 

His  declaration,  that  his  care  for  his  works  ceased  at  their  pub- 
lication, was  not  strictly  true.  His  parental  attention  never  aban- 
doned them ;  what  he  found  amiss  in  the  first  edition,  he  silentl}*^ 
corrected  in  those  that  followed.  He  appears  to  have  revised  the 
"Iliad,"  and  freed  it  from  some  of  its  imperfections;  and  the 
•*  Essay  on  Criticism"  received  many  improvements  after  its  first 
appearance.  It  will  seldom  be  found  that  he  altered  without  add- 
ing clearness,  elegance,  or  vigor.  Pope  had  perhaps  the  judg- 
ment of  Dryden ;  but  Dryden  certainly  wanted  the  diligence  ot 
Pope. 

In  acquired  knowledge,  the  superiority  must  be  allowed  toDrv- 
den,  whose  education  was  more  scholasvvc^  «iv^  yi\L^^\AV;>\ft  "^ 
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became  an  author,  had  been  allowed  more  time  for  study,  with 
belter  means  of  information.  His  mind  has  a  larger  ran^,  and 
he  collects  his  images  and  illustrations  from  a  more  extensive  cir- 
cumference of  science.  Dryden  knew  more  of  man  in  his  gene- 
ral nature,  and  Pope  in  his  local  maimers.  The  notions  of  Dry- 
den were  formed  by  comprehensive  speculation ;  and  those  of 
Pope  by  minute  attention.  There  is  more  dignity  in  the  know- 
ledge of  Dryden,  and  more  certainty  in  that  of  Pope. 

Poetry  was  not  the  sole  praise  of  either ;  for  both  excelled  like- 
wise in  prose ;  but  Pope  did  not  borrow  his  prose  from  his  prede- 
cessor. The  style  of  Dryden  is  capricious  and  varied ;  that  of 
Pope  is  cautious  and  uniform.  Dryden  observes  the  motions  of 
his  own  mind;  Pope  constrains  his  mind  to  his  own  rules  of  com- 
position. Dryden  is  sometimes  vehement  and  rapid ;  Pope  is 
always  smooth,  uniform,  and  gentle.  Dryden*s  page  is  a  natural 
field,  rising  into  inequalities,  and  diversified  by  the  varied  exube- 
rance of  abundant  vegetation ;  Pope's  is  a  velvet  lawn,  shaven  by 
the  scythe,  and  levelled  by  the  roller. 

Of  genius,  that  power  which  constitutes  a  poet ;  that  quality 
without  which  judgment  is  cold,  and  knowledge  is  inert;  that 
energy  which  collects,  combines,  amplifies,  and  animates;  the 
superiority  must,  with  some  hesitation,  be  allowed  to  Dryden.  It 
is  not  to  be  inferred  that  of  this  poetical  vigor  Pope  had  only  a 
little,  because  Dryden  had  more ;  for  every  other  writer  since 
Milton  must  give  place  to  Pope ;  and  even  of  Dryden  it  must  be 
said,  that,  if  he  has  brighter  paragraphs,  he  has  not  better  poems. 
Dryden's  performances  were  always  hasty,  either  excited  by  some 
external  occasion,  or  extorted  by  domestic  necessity ;  he  composed 
»vithout  consideration,  and  published  without  correction.  What 
his  mind  could  supply  at  call,  or  gather  in  one  excursion,  was  all 
that  he  sought,  and  all  that  he  gave.  The  dilatory  caution  of 
Pope  enabled  him  to  condense  his  sentiments,  to  multiply  his 
images,  and  to  accumulate  all  that  study  might  produce,  or  chance 
mignt  supply.  If  the  flights  of  Dryden  therefore  are  higher, 
Pope  continues  longer  on  the  wing.  If  of  Dryden*s  fiire  the 
blaze  is  brighter,  of  Pope's  the  heat  is  more  regular  and  constant. 
Dryden  oflen  surpasses  expectation,  and  Pope  never  falls  below 
It.  Dryden  is  read  with  frequent  astonishment,  and  Pope  with 
perpetual  delight.  LVk^i^, 

SHAKSPEARB. 

Shakspeare  is,  above  all  writers, — at  least  above  all  modem 
writers, — the  poet  of  nature ;  the  poet  that  holds  up  to  his  read- 
ers a  faithful  mirror  of  manners  and  of  life.  His  characters  are 
not  modified  by  the  customs  of  particular  places,  unpractised  by 
the  rest  of  the  world ;  by  the  peculiarities  of  studies  or  profes- 
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9ions,  which  can  operate  but  upon  small  numbers;  or  by  the  acci 
dents  of  transient  fashions  or  temporary  opinions ,  they  are  the 
genuine  progeny  of  common  humanity,  such  as  the  world  will 
always  supply,  and  observation  will  always  find.  His  persons 
act  and  speak  by  the  influence  of  those  general  passions  and  prin- 
ciples by  which  all  minds  are  agitated,  and  the  whole  system  of 
life  is  continued  in  motion.  In  the  writings  of  other  poets  a  cha- 
racter is  too  often  an  individual:  in  those  of  Shakspeare  it  is 
commonly  a  species. 

It  is  from  this  wide  extension  of  design  that  so  much  instruc- 
tion is  derived.  It  is  this  which  fills  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  with 
practical  axioms  and  domestic  wisdom.  It  was  said  of  Euripides, 
that  every  verse  was  a  precept ;  and  it  may  be  said  of  Shakspeare, 
that  from  his  works  may  be  coDected  a  system  of  civil  and  econo- 
mical prudence.  Yet  his  real  power  is  not  shown  in  the  splendor 
of  particular  passages,  but  by  the  progress  of  his  fable,  and  the 
tenor  of  his  dialogue :  and  he  that  tries  to  recommend  him  by 
select  quotations,  will  succeed  like  the  pedant  in  Hierocles,  who, 
when  he  ofi^ered  his  house  to  sale,  carried  a  brick  in  his  pocket  as 
a  specimen. 

It  will  not  easily  be  imagined  how  much  Shakspeare  excels  in 
accommodating  his  sentiments  to  real  life,  but  by  comparing  him 
with  other  authors.  It  was  observed  of  the  ancient  schools  of 
declamation,  that  the  more  diligently  they  were  frequented,  the 
more  was  the  student  disqualified  for  the  world,  because  he  found 
nothing  there  which  he  should  ever  meet  in  any  other  place.  The 
same  remark  may  be  applied  to  every  stage  but  that  of  Shaks* 
peare.  The  theatre,  when  it  is  under  any  other  direction,  is  peo- 
pled by  such  characters  as  were  never  seen,  conversing  in  a  lan- 
guage which  was  never  heard,  upon  topics  which  will  never  arise 
in  the  commerce  of  mankind.  But  the  dialogue  of  this  author  is 
often  so  evidently  determined  by  the  incident  which  produces  it, 
and  is  pursued  with  so  much  ease  and  simplicity,  that  it  seems 
scarcely  to  claim  the  merit  of  fiction,  but  to  have  been  gleaned  by 
diligent  selection  out  of  common  conversa  ion  and  common  occur- 
rences. 

Upon  every  other  stage  the  universal  agent  is  love,  by  whose 
power  all  good  and  evil  is  distributed,  and  every  action  quickened 
or  retarded.  To  bring  a  lover,  a  lady,  and  a  nval  into  the  fable ; 
to  entangle  them  in  contradictory  obligations,  perplex  them  with 
oppositions  of  interest,  and  harass  them  with  violence  of  desires 
inconsistent  with  each  other ;  to  make  them  meet  in  rapture,  and 
part  in  agony  ;  to  fill  their  mouths  with  hyperbolical  joy  and  out- 
rageous sorrow ;  to  distress  them  as  nothing  human  ever  was  dis- 
tressed ;  to  deliver  them  as  nothing  human  ever  was  delivered : 
is  the  business  of  a  modern  drunalisl.    ¥oi  \.Vi\a,  y^^oj^^xV^  «^ 
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violated,  life  is  misrepresented,  and  language  is  depraved.  But 
love  is  oiily  one  of  many  passions :  and  as  it  has  tio  great  influ- 
ence upon  the  sum  of  life,  it  has  little  operation  in  the  dramas  of 
a  poet,  who  caught  his  ideas  from  the  living  world,  and  exhibited 
only  what  he  saw  before  him.  He  knew  that  any  other  passion, 
as  it  was  regular  or  exorbitant,  was  a  cause  of  happiness  or 
calamity. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  praise  of  Shakspeare,  that  his  drama  is 
the  mirror  of  hfe  ;  that  he  who  has  mazed  his  imagination,  in  fol- 
lowing the  phantoms  which  other  writers  raise  up  before  him,  may 
here  be  cured  of  his  delirious  ecstasies,  by  reading  human  senti- 
ments in  human  language,  by  scenes  from  which  a  hermit  may 
estimate  the  transactions  of  the  world,  and  a  confessor  predict  the 
progress  of  the  passions. 

Shakspeare's  plays  are  not  in  the  rigorous  and  critical  sense 
either  tragedies  or  comedies,  but  compositions  of  a  distinct  kind ; 
exhibiting  the  real  state  of  sublunary  nature,  which  partakes  of 
good  and  evil,  joy  and  sorrow,  mingled  with  endless  variety  of 
proportion,  and  innumerable  modes  of  combination ;  and  express- 
ing the  course  of  the  world,  in  which  the  loss  of  one  is  the  gain  of 
another ;  in  which,  at  the  same  time,  the  reveller  is  hasting  to  his 
wine,  and  the  mourner  burying  his  friend ;  in  which  the  ma- 
lignity of  one  is  sometimes  defeated  by  the  frolic  of  another ;  and 
many  mischiefs  and  many  benefits  are  done  and  hindered  without 
desic^. 

Shakspeare  has  united  the  powers  of  exciting  laughter  and  sor- 
row not  only  in  one  mind,  but  in  one  composition.  Almost  all 
his  plays  are  divided  between  serious  and  ludicrous  characters, 
and,  in  the  successive  evolutions  of  the  design,  sometimes  produce 
seriousness  and  sorrow,  and  sometimes  levity  and  laughter. 

That  this  is  a  practice  contrary  to  the  rules  of  criticism  will  be 
readily  allowed  ;  but  there  is  always  an  appeal  open  from  criticism 
to  nature.  The  end  of  writing  is  to  instruct ;  the  end  of  poetry 
is  to  instruct  by  pleasing.  That  the  mingled  drama  may  convey 
all  the  instruction  of  tragedy  or  comedy  cannot  be  denied,  because 
it  mcludes  both  in  its  alternations  of  exhibition,  and  approaches 
nearer  than  either  to  the  appearance  of  life,  by  showing  how 
great  machinations  and  slender  designs  may  promote  or  obviate 
one  another,  and  the  high  and  the  low  co-operate  in  the  general 
system  by  unavoidable  concatenation. 

The  force  of  his  comic  scenes  has  suffered  little  diminution  from 
the  changes  made  by  a  century  and  a  half,  in  manners  or  in 
words.  As  his  personages  act  upon  principles  arising  from  ge- 
nuine passion,  very  little  modified  by  particular  forms,  their  plea- 
sures and  vexations  are  communicable  to  all  times  and  to  all  places; 
they  are  natural,  and  therefore  durable.     The  adventitious  pecu- 
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ties  of  personal  habits  are  only  superficial  dyes,  bright  and 
ising  for  a  little  while,  yet  soon  fading  to  a  dim  tinct,  without 

remains  of  former  lustre ;  but  the  discriminations  of  true  pas- 
i  are  the  colors  of  nature ;  they  pervade  the  whole  mass,  and 

only  perish  with  the  body  that  exhibits  them.  The  accidental 
ipositions  of  heterogeneous  modes  are  dissolved  by  the  chance 
ich  combined  them ;  but  the  uniform  simplicity  of  primitive 
lities  neither  admits  increase,  nor  suders  decay.  The  sand 
ped  by  one  flood  is  scattered  by  another ;  but  the  rock  always 
tinues  in  its  place.  The  stream  oftime^  which  is  continually 
thing  the  dissoluble  fabrics  of  other  poets,  passes  without  in- 
y  by  the  adamant  of  Shakspeare. 

Prtfaet  to  Skakiptarg, 

THE    FATE    OF    POVERTY. 

By  numbers  here  from  shame  or  censure  free, 
All  crimes  are  safe  but  hated  poverty. 
ThiS|  only  this,  the  rigid  law  pursues, 
This,  only  this,  provokes  the  snarling  muse. 
The  sober  trader  at  a  tatter *d  cloak 
Wakes  from  his  dream,  and  labors  for  a  Joke ; 
With  brisker  air  the  silken  courtiers  gaze, 
And  turn  the  varied  taunt  a  thousand  ways. 

Of  all  the  griefs  that  harass  the  distressed. 
Sure  the  most  bitter  is  a  scornful  jest ; 
Fate  never  wounds  more  deep  the  generous  heart, 
Than  when  a  blockhead's  insult  points  the  dart 

Has  Heaven  reserved,  in  pity  to  the  poor, 
No  patliless  waste,  or  undiscover'd  shore? 
No  secret  island  in  the  boundless  main? 
No  peaceful  desert  yet  unclaimed  by  Spain?  ' 
Quick  let  us  rise,  the  happy  scats  explore. 
And  bear  oppression's  insolence  no  more. 
This  mournful  truth  is  every  where  confessed, 
Slow  risxs  worth,  bt  povxutt  dspbkss'd. 


CARDINAL  WOLSEY. 

In  full-blown  dignity  see  Wolsey  stand. 
Law  in  his  voice,  and  fortune  in  his  hand : 
To  him  the  church,  the  realm,  their  powers  consign, 
Through  him  the  rays  of  regal  bounty  shine. 
Tum'd  by  his  nod,  the  stream  of  honor  flows. 
His  smile  alone  security  bestows ; 
Still  to  new  heights  his  restless  wishes  tower, 
Claim  leads  to  clairp,  and  power  advances  power; 
Till  conquest,  unresisted,  ceased  to  please. 
And  rights  submitted  left  him  none  to  seize. 

I  TiMlSpanlarda  had  at  this  time  Jald  dstan  to  MYenl  ot  tbe  E.n|£kVi^  V^NVfi«»>Zi  k" 
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At  length  Ins  sovereign  frou-ns — the  train  of  state 
Mark  the  keen  glance,  ami  watch  the  sign  to  hate. 
Where'er  he  ttirns,  he  meets  a  stranger's  eye, 
His  8ui)j)liants  sc<»rn  him,  and  his  followers  fly ; 
Now  drc)i)s  at  once  the  pride  of  awful  state, 
ITie  golden  canopy,  llio  glittering  plate, 
The  regal  palace,  the  luxurious  board, 
The  hveried  army,  and  the  menial  lord. 
With  ago,  with  cares,  with  malatiies  oppress'd^ 
He  seeks  the  refuge  of  monastic  rest : 
Grief  aids  disease,  remember'd  folly  stings, 
And  liis  last  sighs  reproach  the  faiUi  of  kings. 


CHARLES    Xll. 

On  what  foundation  stands  the  warrior's  pride, 
How  just  his  hopes,  let  Swedish  Charles  decide 
A  frame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire, 
No  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  labors  tire ; 
O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain, 
Unconquer'd  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain ;  • 
No  joys  to  him  fmcifio  sceptres  yield. 
War  sounds  the  trump,  he  rushes  to  the  field : 
Behold  surrounding  kings  their  powers  combine. 
And  one  capitulate,  and  one  resign; 
Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  spreads  her  charms  in  vain ; 
**  Think  notliing  gain'd,"  he  cries,  "  till  naught  remain, 
On  Moscow's  walls  till  Gothic  standards  fly. 
And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  sky." 
The  march  begins  in  military  state. 
And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait ; 
Stern  Famine  guards  the  solitary  coast. 
And  Winter  barricades  the  realms  of  Frost ; 
He  comes,  nor  want  nor  cold  his  course  delay  ;^ 
Hide,  blushing  Glory,  hide  Pultowa's  day! 
The  vanquish *d  hero  leaves  bis  broken  bands, 
And  shows  his  miseries  in  distant  lands; 
Condcmn'd,  a  needy  suppliant,  to  wait. 
While  ladies  interpose,  and  slaves  debate. 
But  did  not  Chance  at  length  her  error  mend  ^ 
Did  no  subverted  empire  mark  his  end? 
Did  ri\'al  monarchs  give  the  iatal  wound  ? 
Or  hostile  millions  press  liim  to  tlie  groimd  1 
His  fall  was  destined  to  a  barren  strand, 
A  petty  fortress,  and  a  dubious  hand ; 
He  leA  a  name,  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 
To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale. 


1  Cbarles  XII.,  Kinr  of  Sweden,  having  invaded  RuMia,  waa  totaUf  d«fe«t«d  at  fhe  bottle  of  Pi^ 
wa,  and  forced  to  aeek  refUfe  In  Turkey.  He  wa«  aflerwanlB  klUed  at  tlM  alege  of  a  tttla  Itot  li 
onmy. 
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OBJECTS    OF    PF.TIT10N. 

Wliere  then  shall  Hope  and  Fear  their  objects  find  f 
M'lst  dull  suspense  corrupt  the  stagnant  mind? 
Must  helpless  man,  in  ignorance  sedate, 
Roll  darkling  down  the  torrent  of  his  fate  1 
Must  no  dislike  alarm,  no  wishes  rise ; 
No  cries  invoke  the  mercies  of  the  skies  ? 
Inquirer,  cease;  petitions  yet  remain, 
Which  Heaven  may  hear,  nor  deem  religion  vain. 
Still  raise  for  good  the  supplicating  voice, 
But  leave  to  Heaven  the  measure  and  the  choice 
{Safe  in  his  power,  whose  eyes  discern  afar 
The  secret  ambush  of  a  specious  prayer ; 
Implore  His  aid,  in  His  decisions  rest, 
Secure,  whate'er  He  gives,  He  gives  the  best 
Yet,  when  the  sense  of  sacred  presence  fires, 
And  strong  devotion  to  the  skies  aspires. 
Pour  forth  thy  fervors  for  a  healthful  mind, 
Obedient  passions,  and  a  will  resigned; 
For  love,  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fill ; 
For  patience,  sovereign  o'er  transmuted  ill; 
For  faith,  that,  panting  for  a  happier  seat, 
Counts  death  kind  Nature's  signal  of  retreat : 
These  goods  for  man  the  laws  of  Heaven  ordain. 
These  goods  He  grant5,  who  grants  the  power  to  gain ; 
With  these  celestial  Wisdom  calms  the  mind, 
And  makes  the  happiness  she  does  not  find. 


THK    FOLLY    OF    PROCRASTINATION. 

To-morrow's  action !  can  that  hoary  wisdom. 
Borne  down  with  years,  still  dote  upon  to-morrow  I 
That  fatal  mistress  of  the  young,  the  lazy. 
The  coward,  and  the  fool,  condemned  to  lose 
A  useless  life  in  waiting  for  to-morrow ; 
To  gaze  with  longing  eyes  upon  to-morrow; 
Till  interposing  death  destroys  the  prospect! 
Strange  1  that  this  general  fraud  from  day  to  day 
Should  fill  the  world  with  wretches  umletected. 
The  soldier,  laboring  tlirough  a  winter's  march. 
Still  sees  to-morrow  drest  in  robes  of  triumpb ; 
Still  to  the  lover's  long-expecting  arms. 
To-morrow  brings  tlie  visionary  bride. 
But  tlioii,  too  old  to  bear  another  cheat. 
Learn,  that  the  present  hour  alone  is  man's 

ii^ftdp  ^  Irene. 
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MRS.  GREVILLE. 

Op  Mrs.  Greville,  v^hose  **  Prayer  for  ImlifTerence**  has  been  to  much  ad* 
lired,  I  cannot,  ader  the  greatest  search,  give  the  least  accounL 


PRAYER   FOR   INDIFFERBNCB. 

Oft  Fve  implored  the  gods  in  vain, 
And  jiray'd  till  I've  been  weary : 

For  once  I'll  seek  my  wish  to  gain 
or  Oberon  the  fairy. 

Sweet  airy  being,  wanton  sprite 
Who  lurk'st  in  woods  unseen. 

And  oA  by  Cynthia's  silver  ligbt, 
Trip'st  gayly  o'er  the  green; 

If  e'er  thy  pitying  heart  was  moved, 

As  ancient  stories  tell, 
And  for  th'  Athenian  maid '  who  loved^ 

Thou  sought'st  a  wondrous  spell ; 

0  deign  once  more  t'  exert  thy  power! 
Haply  some  herb  or  tree, 

Sovereign  as  juice  of  western  flower, 
Conceals  a  balm  for  me. 

1  ask  no  kind  return  of  love. 

No  tempting  charm  to  pl^e ; 
Far  from  the  heart  those  gifts  remove, 
That  sighs  for  peace  and  ease : 

Nor  peace,  nor  ease,  the  heart  can  know* 

That,  like  tlie  needle  true. 
Turns  at  tlie  touch  of  joy  or  woe, 

But,  turning,  trembles  too. 

Far  as  distress  the  soul  can  wound, 

*Tis  pain  in  each  degree  • 
'Tis  bliss  but  to  a  cenain  bound ; 

Beyond,  is  agony. 

Tlien  take  this  treacherous  sense  of  mine 
Which  dooms  me  still  to  smart ; 

Which  pleasure  can  to  pain  refine, 
To  pain  new  pangs  impart. 

O  haste  to  shed  the  sovereign  balm, 
My  shattered  nerves  new  string; 

And  for  my  guest  serenely  calm, 
The  nymph  Indifference  bring! 

At  her  approach,  see  Hope,  see  Fear, 

See  Expectation  fly  I 
And  Disappointment  in  the  rear, 

That  blasts  tlie  promised  joy  I 


1  ftMllML««B»BtN!C'R>^tt%T>nMm. 
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The  tear  which  Pity  taught  to  flow, 

The  eye  shall  then  disown ; 
The  heart  that  melts  for  others'  woe, 

Shall  then  scarce  feel  its  own : 

The  wounds  which  now  each  moment  bleed. 

Each  moment  then  shall  close ; 
And  tranquil  days  shall  still  succeed 

To  nights  of  calm  repose. 

O  Fairy  Elfl  but  grant  me  this, 

This  one  kind  comfort  send, 
And  so  may  never-fading  bliss 

Thy  flowery  paths  attend ! 

So  may  the  glow-worm's  glimmering  light 

Thy  tiny  footsteps  lead 
To  some  new  region  of  delight, 

Unknown  to  mortal  tread ! 

And  be  thy  acorn  goblet  flird 

With  heaven's  ambrosial  dew. 
From  sweetest,  freshest  flowers  distill'd, 

That  shed  fresh  sweets  for  you! 

And  what  of  life  remains  for  me, 

rU  pass  in  sober  ease ; 
Half  pleased,  contented  will  I  be. 

Content  but  half  to  please. 


ROBERT  LOWTH.     1710—1787. 

RoBXBT  LowTH,  a  distinguished  prelate  in  the  English  charch,  was  bom 
m  the  year  1710.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  School,  and  at  Oxford,' 
and  after  leaving  the  university  he  entered  into  the  church,  in  which  he  rose 
by  regular  gradations,  till  he  became,  in  1777,  Bishop  of  London.  He  died  in 
1787,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

The  writings  by  which  Bishop  Lowth  is  most  known,  are,  «  A  Short  Intro- 
duction to  English  Grammar,"  for  many  years  a  text-book  in  the  schools  and 
colleges  in  England  and  in  this  country;  his  '* Translation  of  the  Prophet 
Isaiah,"  with  a  large  body  of  valuable  notes ;  and  his  «  Lectures  on  the  Poe- 

1  •*!  waa  edneated,**  mji  Bishop  Lowth,  **ln  tbe  University  of  Oxford.  I  enjoyed  bU  the  adTan- 
tafes,  boUi  pnbllc  and  private,  which  that  flunous  seat  of  learning  so  largely  aflbrds.  I  spent  many 
yean  In  that  Olastrtons  society,  In  a  well-regulated  course  of  osefiil  discipline  and  studies,  and  In  Uie 
agreeable  and  trnprovlng  oommeroe  of  gentlemen  and  of  scholars ;  In  a  society  where  emulation 
wtthoat  envy,  ambition  without  Jealonsy,  contention  without  anbnoslt?.  Incited  Industry  and  awai- 
kened  gcnlns ;  where  a  llbeial  pursuit  of  knowledge^  and  a  genuine  fiieedom  of  thought,  were  raised, 
euoonraged,  and  pushed  fbrward  by  example,  by  commendation,  and  by  authority.  I  breathed  Um 
same  atmosphere  that  the  Hooxaas,  the  CHXi.Li3i»woaTHa,  and  the  Locxaa  had  breathed  belbra 
whose  benevolence  and  humanity  were  as  extensive  as  their  vast  genius  and  comprehensive  know 
ledge." 

With  rcflerenoe  to  this  encomhmi  of  Lowth  upon  his  Ahna  Mater,  Olbbon,  the  historian,  makes  Vbk 
fbDowlnf  beautiful  remark :  **The  expression  of  gratitude  is  a  virtue  and  a  pleasure :  a  liberal  mind 
will  delight  to  cherish  and  celebrate  the  memory  of  its  parents ;  and  Tua  TBACuxas  ov  scxxac&  4m% 
«n  tAaMwn  or  rmm  Mnro." 
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try  of  tbe  Hebrews."  The  latter  is  a  work  which  urutes  a  depth  of  learning 
to  a  discriminating  criticism  and  a  refined  taste,  in  a  very  unusual  degree; 
and  while  it  i^  of  inestimable  value  to  the  professed  Biblical  student,  it  aBbrdi 
equal  pleasure  and  instruction  to  the  general  reader.  From  the  first  Lecture 
we  extract  the  following  just  and  tasteful  remarks,  upon 

PHILOSOPHY  AND    POETRY  COMPARED  AS    SOURCES    OF  PLEASTRE  AKB 

INSTRUCTION. 

Poetry  is  commonly  understood  to  have  two  objects  in  view, 
namely »  advantage  and  pleasure,  or  rather  a  union  of  both.  I 
wish  those  who  have  furnished  us  with  this  definition  had  rather 
proposed  utility  as  its  ultimate  object,  and  pleasure  as  the  means 
by  which  that  end  may  be  eflfectually  accomplished.  The  phi- 
losopher and  the  poet,  indeed,  seem  principally  to  differ  in  the 
means  by  which  they  pursue  the  same  end.  Each  sustains  the 
character  of  a  preceptor,  which  the  one  is  thought  best  to  support, 
if  he  teach  with  accuracy,  with  subtlety,  and  with  perspicuity; 
the  other  with  splendor,  harmony,  and  elegance.  The  one  makes 
his  appeal  to  reason  only,  independent  of  the  passions ;  the  other 
addresses  the  reason  in  such  a  manner  as  even  to  engage  the  pas- 
sions on  his  side.  The  one  proceeds  to  virtue  and  truth  by  the 
nearest  and  most  compendious  ways ;  the  other  leads  to  the  same 
point  through  certain  deflections  and  deviations,  by  a  winding  but 
pleasanter  path.  It  is  the  part  of  the  former  so  to  describe  and 
explain  these  objects,  that  we  must  necessarily  become  acquainted 
with  them  ;  it  is  the  part  of  the  latter  so  to  dress  and  adorn  them, 
that  of  our  own  accord  we  must  love  and  embrace  them. 

I  therefore  lay  it  down  as  a  fundamental  maxim,  that  Poetry  is 
useful,*  chiefly  because  it  is  agreeable ;  and  should  1,  as  we  are 
apt  to  do,  attribute  too  much  to  my  favorite  occupation,  I  trust 
Philosophy  will  forgive  me  when  I  add,  that  the  writings  of  the 
poet  are  more  useful  than  those  of  the  philosopher,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  more  agreeable.  To  illustrate  this  position  by  a  well- 
known  example : — Who  can  believe  that  even  the  most  tasteless 
could  peruse  the  writings  on  agriculture,  either  of  the  learned 
Varro  or  of  Columella,  an  author  by  no  means  deficient  in  ele- 


1  I  cannot  but  Insert  here  the  foUowins  very  line  remnrks  of  Leiffh  Hunt,  on  tbe  xmuty  of  FoetiT* 
**  No  man  recognises  the  worth  of  iittllty  more  than  the  poet ;  he  only  deslrea  that  tbe  menninfr  of  tht 
term  may  not  come  short  of  Its  greatness,  and  exclude  tlie  noblest  necessities  of  Ms  Mlow-crcnture*. 
He  Is  quite  as  much  pleased,  (br  instance,  with  the  (^illlies  fbr  rapid  conveyance  aflbrdtti  htao  by  tha 
railroad,  as  the  dullest  conOner  of  Its  advantages  to  tliat  single  Idea,  or  as  the  fraatent  two»M«ad 
man  who  varies  that  single  Idea  with  hugging  himself  on  his  *  buttons'  or  bis  grood  dinner.  But  he 
sees  also  the  beauty  of  the  country  through  which  be  passes,  of  the  towns,  of  tbe  heaveiw,  of  the 
steam-engine  itseU;  thundering  and  fUnilng  along  like  a  magic  horse;  of  the  aflteUons  that  are  car* 
rying  perhaps,  half  the  passengers  on  their  Journey,  nay,  of  those  of  tbe  great  two-4d«ad  man ;  and, 
oeyond  aU  this,  he  discerns  the  Incalculable  amount  of  good,  and  knowledge,  and  reflnement,  ana 
mututU  coostdemtlon,  which  this  wondertuX  VnveviVioTv  Vs  fi^Ucii  to  circulate  over  tbe  globe,  perhaps  tm 
the  d/antoc^uient  of  war  ttaeU,  and  cerUVnl'y  \o  Vtaie  dNS^Voti  <A  tDaa^sna  oil  ^t^iwuX'C* 
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gance,  with  the  same  pleasure  and  attention  as  that  most  delight* 
ful  and  most  perfect  work,  the  Georgics  of  Virgil  ?  a  work  in 
which  he  has.  equalled  the  most  respectable  writers  in  the  solidity 
of  his  matter,  and  has  greatly  excelled  the  most  elegant  in  the 
incredible  harmony  of  his  numbers. 

But  if  it  be  manifest,  even  in  authors  who  directly  profess 
improvement  and  advantage,  that  those  will  most  efRcaciousIy 
instruct  who  aflfbrd  roost  entertainment ;  the  same  will  be  still 
more  apparent  in  those  who,  dissembling  the  intention  of  instruc- 
tion, exhibit  only  the  blandishments  of  pleasure ;  and  while  they 
treat  of  the  most  important  things,  of  all  the  principles  of  moral 
action,  all  the  offices  of  life,  yet  laying  aside  the  severity  of  the 
preceptor,  adduce  at  once  all  the  decorations  of  elegance,  and  all 
the  attractions  of  amusement :  who  display,  as  in  a  picture,  the 
actions,  the  manners,  the  pursuits  and  passions  of  men ;  and  by 
the  force  of  imitation  and  fancy,  by  the  harmony  of  numbers,  by 
the  taste  and  variety  of  imagery,  captivate  the  affections  of  the 
reader,  and  imperceptibly,  or  perhaps  reluctantly,  impel  him  to 
the  pursuit  of  virtue.  Such  is  the  real  purpose  of  heroic  poetry ; 
such  is  the  noble  edect  produced  by  the  perusal  of  Homer  And 
who  80  thoughtless,  or  so  callous,  as  not  to  feel  incredible  pleasure 
in  that  most  agreeable  occupation  ?  Who  is  not  moved,  astonished, 
enraptured,  by  the  inspiration  of  that  most  subhme  genius  ?  Who 
80  inanimate  as  not  to  see,  not  to  feel  inscribed,  or  as  it  wt  re  im- 

Erinted  upon  his  heart,  his  most  excellent  maxims  concerning 
uman  life  and  manners  ?  From  philosophy  a  few  cold  precepts 
may  be  deduced ;  in  history,  some  dull  and  spiritless  examples  of 
manners  may  be  found :  here  we  have  the  energetic  voice  of 
Virtue  herself,  here  we  behold  her  animated  form.  Poetry  ad- 
dresses her  precepts  not  to  the  reason  alone  ;  she  calls  the  pas- 
sions to  her  aid  :  she  not  only  exhibits  examples,  but  infixes  chem 
in  the  mind.  She  softens  the  wax  with  her  peculiar  ardor,  and 
renders  it  more  plastic  to  the  artist's  hand.  Thus  does  Horace 
most  truly  and  most  justly  apply  this  commendation  to  the  poetb 

What's  fair,  and  false,  and  right,  these  bards  describe, 
Better  and  plainer  than  the  Stoic  tribe : — 

Plainer,  or  more  completelvj  because  they  do  not  perplex  then 
disciples  with  the  dry  detail  of  parts  and  definitions,  but  so  per 
fectly  and  so  accurately  delineate,  by  examples  of  every  kind,  the 
forms  of  the  human  passions  and  habits,  the  principles  of  social 
and  civilized  life,  that  he  who  from  the  schools  of  philosophy 
should  turn  to  the  representations  of  Homer,  would  feel  himself 
transported  from  a  narrow  and  intricate  path  to  an  extensive  and 
Nourishing  field  : — Better,  because  the  poet  teaches  not  by  maximit 
atsd  precepts,  and  in  the  dull  sentenUous  tem\  \>\sX\iN  *X!A  \ax- 
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mony  of  verse,  by  the  beauty  of  imagery,  by  the  ingnenuity  of  the 
fable,  by  the  exactness  of  imitation,  he  allures  and  interests  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  he  fashions  it  to  habits  of  virtue,  and  in  a  man- 
ner informs  it  with  the  spirit  of  integrity  itself. 

But  if  from  the  Heroic  we  turn  to  tne  Tragic  Muse,  to  which 
Aristotle  indeed  assigns  the  preference,  because  of  the  true  and 
perfect  imitation,  we  shall  yet  more  clearly  evince  the  superioritj 
of  poetry  over  philosophy,  on  the  principle  of  its  being  more  agree 
able.  Tragedy  is,  in  truth,  no  other  than  philosophy  introduced 
upon  the  stage,  retaining  all  its  natural  properties,  remitting  no- 
thing of  its  native  gravity,  but  assisted  and  embellished  by  other 
favoring  circumstances.  What  point,  for  instance,  of  mond  disci- 
pline have  the  tragic  writers  of  Greece  left  untouched  or  una- 
dorned ?  What  duty  of  life,  what  principle  of  political  economy; 
what  motive  or  precept  for  the  government  of  the  passions,  what 
commendation  of  virtue  is  there,  which  they  have  not  treated  of 
with  fulness,  variety,  and  learning  ?  The  moral  of  .^Elschylus  (nol 
only  a  poet,  but  a  Pythagorean^  will  ever  be  admired.  Nor  were 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  less  illustrious  for  the  reputation  of  wis- 
dom ;  the  latter  of  whom  was  the  disciple  of  Socrates  and  Anaxa- 
goras,  and  was  known  among  his  friends  by  the  title  of  the  dramatic 
philosopher.  In  these  authors,  surely,  the  allurements  of  poetry 
afforded  some  accession  to  the  empire  of  philosophy :  nor  indeed 
has  any  man  arrived  at  the  summit  of  poetic  fame,  who  did  not 
previously  lay  the  foundation  of  his  art  in  true  philosophy. 

But  there  are  other  species  of  poetry  which  also  deserve  to  par- 
take in  the  commendation  ;  and  first  the  Ode, 

**  With  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  bum  j" 

which,  though  in  some  respects  inferior  to  what  are  called  the 
higher  species  of  poetry,  yields  to  none  in  force,  ardor,  and  some- 
times even  in  dignity  and  solemnity.  Its  amazing  power  in  di- 
recting the  passions,  m  forming  the  manners,  in  maintaining  civil 
life,  and  particularly  in  exciting  and  cherishing  that  generous 
elevation  of  sentiment  on  which  the  very  existence  of  public  virtue 
seems  to  depend,  will  be  sufficiently  apparent  by  only  contemplat- 
ing those  monuments  of  genius  which  Greece  has  bequeathed  to 
posterity.  If  we  examine  the  poems  of  Pindar,  how  exquisite 
must  have  been  the  pleasure,  how  vivid  the  sensation  to  the 
Greek,  whose  ordinary  amusement  it  was  to  sing,  or  hear  them 
sung !  For,  this  kind  of  entertainment  was  not  confined  to  per- 
sons of  taste  and  learning,  but  had  grown  into  general  use.  When 
he  heard  his  gods,  his  heroes,  his  ancestors  received  into  the  num 
bcr  of  the  gods,  celebrated  in  a  manner  so  glorious,  so  divin«, 
would  not  his  bosom  glow  with  the  desire  of  fame,  with  the  most 
fervid  emulation  of  vlilue,  V\V\i  \i  \)^V\\QNA«w\,\tcv\sv^«t^^  ^tha^ 
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but  honorable  and  useful  in  the  highest  degree  ?  Is  it  wonderful, 
that  he  should  be  so  elevated  with  this  greatness  of  mind,  (shall  I 
call  it  ?)  or  rather  insolence  and  pride,  as  to  esteem  every  other 
people  mean,  barbarous,  and  contemptible,  in  comparison  with 
himself  and  his  own  countrymen  ?  It  is  certainly  unnecessary  to 
remind  the  scholar,  that  in  the  sacred  games  which  afforded  so 
much  support  to  the  warlike  virtue  of  Greece,  no  inconsiderable 
share  of  dignity  and  esteem  resulted  from  the  verses  of  the  poets; 
nor  did  the  Olympic  crown  exhibit  a  more  ample  reward  to  the 
candidates  for  victory,  than  the  encomium  of  Pindar  or  Stesi- 
chorus.  What  a  spirited  defender  of  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  his  country  is  Alcaeus !  what  a  vigorous  opposer  of  tyrants ! 
•vho  consecrated  equally  his  sword  and  his  lyre  on  the  altar  of 
freedom!  whose  prophetic  muse,  ranging  through  every  region, 
acted  as  the  sacred  guardian,  not  for  the  present  moment  only, 
but  for  future  ages  ;  not  of  his  own  city  alone,  but  of  the  whole 
commonwealth  of  Greece.  Poetry  such  as  this,  so  vehement,  so 
animated,  is  certainly  to  be  esteemed  highly  efficacious,  as  well 
in  exciting  the  human  mind  to  virtue,  as  in  purifying  it  from  every 
mean  and  vicious  propensity ;  but  still  more  especially  does  it  con- 
duce to  cherish  and  support  that  vigor  of  soul,  that  generous  temper 
and  spirit,  which  is  both  the  offspring  and  guardian  of  liberty. 

Thus  far  poetry  must  be  allowed  to  stand  eminent  among  the 
other  liberal  arts ;  inasmuch  as  it  refreshes  the  mind  when  it  is 
fatigued,  soothes  it  when  it  is  agitated,  relieves  and  invigorates  it 
when  it  is  depressed  ;  as  it  elevates  the  thoughts  to  the  admira- 
tion of  what  is  beautiful,  what  is  becoming,  what  is  great  and 
noble :  nor  is  it  enough  to  say,  that  it  delivers  the  precepts  of 
virtue  in  the  most  agreeable  manner;  it  insinuates  or  instils  into 
the  soul  the  very  principles  of  morality  itself.  Moreover,  since 
the  desire  of  glory,  innate  in  man,  appears  to  be  the  most  power- 
ful incentive  to  great  and  heroic  actions,  it  is  the  peculiar  function 
of  poetry  to  improve  this  bias  of  our  nature,  and  thus  to  cherish 
and  enliven  the  embers  of  virtue  :  and  since  one  of  the  principal 
employments  of  poetry  consists  in  the  celebration  of  great  and 
virtuous  actions,  in  transmitting  to  posterity  the  examples  of  the 
bravest  and  most  excellent  men,  and  in  consecrating  their  names 
to  immortality ;  this  praise  is  certainly  its  due,  that  while  it  forms 
the  mind  to  habits  of  rectitude  by  its  precepts,  directs  it  by  ex- 
amples, excites  and  animates  it  by  its  peculiar  force,  it  has  also 
the  distinguished  honor  of  distributing  to  virtue  the  most  ample 
and  desirable  rewards  of  its  labors. 

But,  after  all,  we  shall  think  more  humbly  of  poetry  than  it 
deserves,  unless  we  direct  our  attention  to  that  quarter  where  it^ 
importance  is  most  eminently  conspicuous ;  unless  we  contemplate 
it  as  employed  on  sacred  subjects,  and  in  a\i\^exV\<itisL^  \tiT^\^<5fCi, 
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This  indeed  appears  lo  have  heen  the  ori^nal  office  and  destiat- 
tion  of  poetry ;  and  this  it  slill  so  happily  performs,  that  in  all 
other  cases  it  seems  out  of  character,  as  if  intended  for  this  pu^ 
pose  alone.  In  other  instances  poetry  appears  to  i^'ant  the  assist- 
ance of  art,  but  in  this  to  shine  forth  with  all  its  natural  splendor, 
or  rather  to  be  animated  by  that  inspiration,  which,  on  other  occa- 
sions, is  spoken  of  without  beinp^  felt.  These  observations  are 
remarkably  exemplified  in  the  Hebrew  poetry,  than  which  the 
human  mind  can  conceive  nothing  more  elevated,  more  beautiful, 
or  more  elegant ;  in  which  the  almost  ineffable  sublimity  of  the 
subject  is  fully  equalled  by  the  energy  of  the  language  and  the 
dignity  of  the  style.  And  it  is  worthy  observation,  that  as  some 
of  these  writings  exceed  in  antiquity  the  fabulous  ages  of  Greece, 
in  sublimity  they  are  superior  to  the  most  finished  productions  of 
that  polished  people.  Thus,  if  the  actual  origin  of  poetry  be  in- 
quired after,  it  must  of  necessity  be  referred  to  religion.  Of  this 
origin  poetry  even  yet  exhibits  no  obscure  indications,  since  she 
ever  embraces  a  divine  and  sacred  subject  with  a  kind  of  filial 
tenderness  and  afl^ection.  To  the  sacred  haunts  of  reh'gion  she 
delights  to  resort  as  to  her  native  soil :  there  she  most  willingly 
inhabits,  and  there  she  flourishes  in  all  her  pristine  beauty  and 
vigor. 

SUBLIMITY    OF    THE    PROPHET   ISAIAH. 

Whoever  wishes  to  understand  the  full  force  and  excellence  ot 
the  figure  of  Personification,  as  well  as  the  elegant  use  of  it  in  the 
Hebrew  ode,  must  apply  to  Isaiah,  whom  I  do  not  scruple  lo  pro- 
nounce the  sublimest  of  poets.  He  will  there  find,  in  one  short 
poem,  examples  of  almost  every  form  of  the  Prosopopoeia,  and  in- 
deed of  all  that  constitutes  the  sublime  in  composition.  I  trust  it 
will  not  be  thought  unseasonable  to  refer  immediately  to  the  pas- 
sage itself,  and  to  remark  a  few  of  the  principal  excellencies.* 

The  prophet,  after  predicting  the  liberation  of  the  Jews  from 
their  severe  captivity  in  Babylon,  and  their  restoration  lo  their 
own  country,  mtroduces  them  as  reciting  a  kind  of  triumphal 
song  upon  the  fall  of  the  Babylonish  monarch,  replete  with 
imagery,  and  with  the  most  elegant  and  animated  personifications. 
A  sudden  exclamation,  expressive  of  their  joy  and  admiration  OD 
the  unexpected  revolution  in  their  affairs,  and  the  destruction  of 
their  tyrants,  forms  the  exordium  of  the  poem.  The  earth  itself 
triumphs  with  the  inhabitants  thereof;  the  fir-trees  and  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon  (under  which  images  the  parabolic  style  frequently 
delineates  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  Gentiles)  exult  with  joy, 
and  persecute  with  contemptuous  reproaches  the  humbled  power 
of  a  ferocious  enemy  :— 
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The  whole  earth  is  at  rest,  is  quiet ;  they  burst  forth  into  a  joyibl  shoot 
Even  the  fir-trees  rejoice  over  thee,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon : 
Since  thou  art  fallen,  no  feller  hath  come  up  against  us. 

This  is  followed  by  a  bold  and  animated  personification  of  Hades, 
or  the  infernal  regions.  Hades  excites  his  inhabitants,  the  ghosts 
of  princes,  and  the  departed  spirits  of  kings :  they  rise  imme- 
diately  from  their  seats,  and  proceed  to  meet  the  monarch  of 
Babylon ;  they  insult  and  deride  him,  and  comfort  themselves 
with  the  view  of  his  calamity : — 

Art  thou,  even  thou  too,  become  weak  as  we  ?   Art  thou  made  like  unto  usf 
Is  then  thy  pride  brought  down  to  the  grave  1  the  sound  of  thy  sprightly 
instruments  ? 

Is  the  vermin  become  thy  couch,  and  the  earth-worm  thy  covering  ? 

Again,  the  Jewish  people  are  the  speakers,  in  an  exclamation 
afler  the  manner  of  a  funeral  lamentation,  which  indeed  the  whole 
form  of  this  composition  exactly  imitates.  The  remarkable  fall 
of  this  powerful  monarch  is  thus  beautifully  illustrated  :— 

How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  mominc:  I 
Art  cut  down  from  earth,  thou  that  didst  subdue  the  nations ! 

He  himself  is  at  length  brought  upon  the  stage,  boasting  in  the 
most  pompous  terms  of  his  own  power,  which  furnishes  the  poet 
with  an  excellent  opportunity  of  displaying  the  unparalleled 
misery  of  his  downfall.  Some  persons  are  introduced,  who  find 
the  dead  carcass  of  the  king  of  Babylon  cast  out  and  exposed  : 
they  attentively  contemplate  it,  and  at  last  scarcely  know  it  to  oe 
his : — 

Is  this  the  man  that  made  the  earth  to  tremble;  that  shook  tht  kingdoms) 
That  made  the  world  like  a  desert;  tliat  destroyed  the  cities? 

They  reproach  him  with  being  denied  the  common  rites  ")f  sepul- 
ture, on  account  of  the  cruelty  and  atrocity  of  his  conduct ;  they 
execrate  his  name,  his  offspring,  and  their  posterity.  A  3olemn 
address,  as  of  the  Deity  himself,  closes  the  scene ;  and  he  de« 
nounces  against  the  king  of  Babylon,  his  posterity,  and  even 
against  the  city  which  was  the  seat  of  their  cruelty,  perpetual 
destruction ;  and  confirms  the  immutability  of  his  own  counsels 
by  the  solemnity  of  an  oath. 

How  forcible  is  this  imagery,  how  diversified,  how  sublime ! 
how  elevated  the  diction,  the  figures,  the  sentiments  !  The  Jew- 
ish nation,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  ghosts  of  departed  kings, 
the  Babylonish  monarch,  the  travellers  who  find  his  corpse,  and 

1  ThU  la,  I  think,  the  moat  lubUme  imnge  I  have  ever  seen  conveyed  In  so  few  word*.    The  api- 
fygn  of  the  allegory  to  expreaa  the  ruin  of  a  powerful  monarch  by  the  fiUl  of  a  bright  star  ttotn  he* 
Ten,  ktrtket  the  mind  In  the  roo«t  forcible  manna* ;  and  the  po^ic&l  beauty  of  the  paaaag*  la  Kreatly 
heightened  by  the  penoniflcatlon,  "  Son  of  the  mornlug.**    VThoever  doea  oat  reliak  amchk  vKtei&}c(v%«» 
thl«  u  not  oaly  demUtute  of  poeUcnl  txutc,  but  of  the  common  fiecsVlxviSb  o*  \AV«KDik| . 
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last  of  all  JiHOVAH  himself,  are  the  characters  which  support  this 
beautiful  lyric  drama.  One  continued  action  is  kept  up,  or  rather 
a  series  of  interesting  actions  are  connected  together  in  an  incom- 
parable whole.  This,  indeed,  is  the  principal  and  distinguished 
excellence  of  the  sublimer  ode,  and  is  displayed  in  its  utmost  per^ 
fection  in  this  poem  of  Isaiah,  which  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  ancient,  and  certainly  the  most  finished  specimen  of 
that  species  of  composition  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us. 
The  personifications  here  are  frequent,  yet  not  confused ;  bold, 
yet  not  improbable :  a  free,  elevated,  and*  truly  divine  spirit  per- 
vades the  whole ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  wanting  in  this  ode  to 
defeat  its  claim  to  the  character  of  perfect  beauty  and  sublimity. 
If,  indeed,  I  may  be  indulged  in  the  free  declaration  of  my  own 
sentiments  on  this  occasion,  I  do  not  know  a  single  instance  in  the 
whole  compass  of  Greek  and  Roman  poetry,  which,  in  every 
excellence  of  composition,  can  be  said  to  equal,  or  even  to 
approach  it. 


THOMAS  WARTON.     1728—1790. 

Tboxai  Wahtoit,  tlie  learned  autlior  of  Ae  «  History  of  Engll<*h  Poetry,*' 
was  bom  at  Basingstoke  ^  in  1728,  of  a  family  remarkable  for  its  talent.  His 
father,  Rev.  Thomas  Warton,  was  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford,  and  died  in 
1745:  and  his  brother  Joseph  was  the  author  of  the  "  Essay  on  the  Writings 
and  Genius  of  Pope/'  Tliomas  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  early  ac- 
quired distinction  by  the  superiority  of  his  poetical  productions.  In  1754  he 
published  his  **  Observations  on  the  Faerie  Queene  of  Spenser/'  which  sC 
once  established  his  reputation  for  true  poetic  taste,  ami  for  extensive  and 
varied  learning.  In  1757  he  was  elected  to  the  professorship  of  poetry  in 
Pembroke  College,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  discharge<i  with  remarkable 
ability  and  success.  In  1774  he  published  his  first  volume  of  "Tlie  History 
of  English  Poetry:"  a  second  volume  appeared  in  1778,  and  a  third  in  1781. 
Into  this  very  elaborate  performance  Warton  poured  the  accumulated  stores 
of  a  lifetime  of  reading  and  reflection :  the  sur\*ey  he  has  given  us  of  his 
subject  is,  accordingly,  both  eminently  comprehensive  in  its  scope,  and  rich 
and  varied  in  its  details :  and  as  respects  early  English  literature,  it  is  a  re- 
pository of  information  altogether  unapproached  in  extent  and  abundance  bj 
any  other  single  work  of  the  same  kind  in  the  language.  The  work  is,  how- 
ever, brought  down  to  but  very  little  beyond  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  as  he  died  while  engaged  in  it,  in  May,  1790.  It  is  deeply  to 
be  regretted  that  he  had  not  carried  the  history  of  our  literature  through  the 
leign  of  Elizabeth,  as  no  one  has  presumed  to  continue  the  work ;  for  to  con- 
tinue it  with  like  success,  would  require  the  union  of  like  powers— a  combi- 
nattou  rarely  given  to  man.* 

•  f  n  loaUuinimon  county,  about  4S  mUr*  W.  8.  W.  of  London. 
'  "  Hit  coiikuninuitr  taste  and  dt«cTtan\iva,l\t\C  \\«^«in«cA.tc«Kti  OT^^aBini-jraaHmia^t  tn^HciUf  tnute4  " 
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THE   HAMLET. AN   ODE. 

Tlie  hinds  how  blest,  who  ne^er  beguiled 
To  quit  their  hamlet's  hawthorn  wild, 
Nor  haunt  the  crowd,  nor  tempt  the  main, 
For  splendid  care,  and  guilty  gain ! 

When  morning's  twilight-tinctured  beam 
Strikes  their  low  thatch  with  slanting  gleam, 
They  rove  abroad  in  ether  blue, 
To  dip  the  scjrthe  in  fragrant  dew ; 
The  sheaf  to  bind,  the  beech  to  fell, 
That  nodding  shades  a  craggy  deU. 

Midst  gloomy  glades,  in  warbles  clear, 
Wild  nature's  sweetest  notes  they  hear : 
On  green  untrodden  banks  they  view 
The  hyacinth's  neglected  hue : 
In  their  lone  haunts,  and  woodland  rounds, 
They  spy  the  squirrel's  airy  bounds ; 
And  startle  from  her  ashen  spray, 
Across  the  glen,  the  screaming  jay : 
Each  native  charm  their  steps  explore 
Of  Solitude's  sequester'd  store. 

For  them  the  moon  with  cloudless  ray 
Mounts,  to  illume  their  homeward  way: 
Their  weary  spirits  to  relieve. 
The  meadow's  incense  breathe  at  eve. 
No  riot  mars  the  simple  fare. 
That  o'er  a  glimmering  hearth  they  share ; 
But  when  the  curfew's  measured  roar 
Duly,  the  darkening  valleys  o'er, 
Has  echoed  from  the  distant  town. 
They  wish  no  beds  of  cygnet-down. 
No  trophied  canopies,  to  close 
Their  drooping  eyes  in  quick  repose. 

Their  little  sons,  who  spread  the  bloom 
Of  health  around  the  clay-built  room. 
Or  through  the  primrosed  coppice  stray, 
Or  gambol  in  the  new-mown  hay ; 
Or  quaintly  braid  the  cowslip-twine. 
Or  drive  afield  the  tardy  kine  j 
Or  hasten  from  the  sultry  hill, 
To  loiter  at  the  shady  rill  j 
Or  climb  the  tall  pine's  gloomy  crest. 
To  rob  the  raven's  ancient  nest 

Their  humble  porch  with  honey'd  flowen 
The  curling  woodbine's  shade  embowers: 
From  the  small  garden's  thymy  mound 
Their  bees  in  busy  swarms  resound : 
Nor  fell  Disease,  before  his  time, 
Hastes  to  consimie  life's  golden  primA*. 
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But  when  their  temples  long  have  wore 
The  silver  crown  of  treeses  boar. 
As  studious  still  calm  peace  to  keep, 
Beneatli  a  flowery  turf  iliey  sleep. 

THE   CRU8ADB. ^AN   ODB. 

Bound  for  holy  Palestine, 
Nimbly  we  brushed  the  level  brine, 
All  in  azure  steel  arrayed: 
O'er  the  wave  our  weapons  play'd, 
And  made  the  dancing  billows  glow ; 
High  upon  the  trophied  prow. 
Many  a  warrior-minstrel  sunjng 
His  sounding  harp,  and  boldly  sung : 

"  Syrian  virgins,  wail  and  weep, 
English  Ricliard '  ploughs  the  deep  ! 
Tremble,  watchmen,  as  ye  spy 
From  distant  towers,  wiUi  anxious  eye^ 
The  radiant  range  of  shield  and  lance 
Down  Damascus'  hills  advance : 
From  Sion's  turrets,  as  afar 
Ye  ken  the  march  of  Europe's  war ! 
Saladin,^  tliou  paynim^  king, 
From  Albion's  isle  revenge  we  bring ! 
On  Aeon's*  spiry  citadel, 
Though  to  the  gale  thy  banners  swell, 
Pictured  with  the  silver  moon, 
England  shall  end  thy  glory  soon! 
In  vain  to  break  our  firm  array. 
Thy  brazen  drums  hoarse  discord  bray : 
Those  sounds  our  rising  fury  fan : 
English  Richard  in  the  van, 
On  to  victory  we  go, — 
A  vaunting  infidel  the  foo !" 

Blondel^  led  the  tuneful  band, 
And  swept  the  lyre  with  glowing  hand. 
Cypress,  from  her  rocky  mound, 
And  Crete,  with  piny  verdure  crown'd, 
Far  along  the  smiling  main 
Echoed  the  prophetic  strain. 

Soon  we  kiss'd  tlie  sacrecl  earth 
That  gave  a  murder'd  Saviour  birth ! 
Then  witli  ardor  fresh  endued, 
Thus  tlie  solemn  song  renew'd : 

**  Lo,  the  toilsome  voyage  past, 
Heaven's  favor'd  hills  appear  at  last ! 
Object  of  our  holy  vow, 
We  tread  the  Tyrian  valleys  now. 


1  Blcli&  1 1.,  lumuned,  firom  hit  valor,  Omtr  de  Lkm, 

t  The  oalef  of  the  MohamniedAnB  that  defended  Paleatine  agalaiK  tk» 

t  Fmibi.  j  It  meauB  here  the  professor  of  a  fidse  religion. 

*  Andaitlx  called  Ptolemals ;  now  St  Jean  d'Aere. 

»  Tha  ftttbftal  mlnatrel  of  King  Richard. 
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From  Carmers  almond-shaded  steep 
We  feel  the  cheering  n-ogrance  creep: 
O'er  Engaddi's'  sliruhs  of  balm 
Waves  the  date-empurpied  palm ; 
See  Lebanon's  aspiring  bead 
Wide  his  immortal  umbrage  spread ! 
Hail  Calvary,  thou  mountain  hoar, 
Wet  with  our  Redeemer's  gore ! 
Ye  trampled  tombs,  ye  fanes  forlorn, 
Ye  stones,  by  tears  of  pilgrims  worn; 
Your  ravish'd  honors  to  restore 
Fearless  we  climb  this  hostile  shore ! 
And,  thou,  the  sepulchre  of  God, 
By  n^ocking  pagans  rudely  trod. 
Bereft  of  every  awful  nte, 
And  quench'd  thy  lam^  s  that  beam'd  sc 
For  thee,  from  Britain's  distant  coast, 
Lo,  Richard  leads  his  faithful  host  I 
Alofl  in  his  heroic  hand, 
Blazing  like  the  beacon's  brand. 
O'er  the  far-afirighted  fields. 
Resistless  Kaliburn'  he  wields. 
Proud  Saracen,  pollute  no  more 
The  shrines  by  martyrs  built  of  yore! 
From  each  wild  mountain's  tra«  kless  cr< 
In  vain  thy  gloomy  castles  frown : 
Thy  battering-engines,  huge  and  high, 
In  vain  our  steel-clad  steeds  defy  j 
And,  rolling  in  terrific  state, 
On  giant-wlieels  harsh  thunders  gmte. 
When  eve  has  hush'd  the  buzzing  camf 
Amid  the  moonlight  vapors  damp. 
Thy  necromantic  forms,  in  vain, 
Haunt  us  on  the  tented  plain : 
We  bid  those  spectro-shapes  avaunt, 
Ashtaroth^  and  Termagaunt!** 
With  many  a  demon,  pale  of  hue, 
Doom'd  to  drink  the  bitter  dew 
That  drops  from  Macon's*  sooty  tree, 
'Mid  the  dread  grove  of  ebony. 
Nor  magic  charms,  nor  fiends  of  hell, 
The  Christian's  holy  courage  quell. 

"  Salem,  in  ancient  majesty 
Arise,  and  lifl  thee  to  the  sky ! 
Soon  on  the  battlements  divine 
Shall  wave  the  badge  of  Constantine. 
Ye  barons,  to  the  sun  unfold 
Our  cross,  with  crimson  wove  and  gold 


▲  mountain  of  Palestine. 

t  Tbe  celebrated  sword  of  the  British  king,  Arthur,  said  to  hare  come 
dmrd,  and  to  have  been  given  by  him,  as  a  present  of  tncstlmabk 
Oy.  *  A  Syrian  goddess, 

t  The  Ignorant  old  chronidcrs  l>elieved  tliat  the  Mohammedans  were  I 
pped  some  deity  named  Temtaifaant 
<  This  alludes  ti»  an  oriental  saperstlflon  respecting  a  poteonovs  trw. 
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WILLIAM  ROBERTSON.     1721—1793. 

William  Robertsox,  the  celebrated  historian,  was  born  at  Bosthwick,  in 
the  county  of  Mid-Lothian,  Scotianci,  on  the  8th  of  September,  1721.  At  the 
early  age  of  twelve  he  obtained  admission  into  the  university,  where  his  sab- 
sequent  progress  in  learning  was  rapid,  in  proportion  to  the  astonishing  ac* 
quirements  of  his  childhood.  On  entering  the  ministry  of  the  established 
church  of  Scotland,  he  performed  the  duties  of  his  station  with  exemplary 
diligence;  and  in  1759,  by  the  publication  of  the  "History  of  Scotland,'*  he 
commenced  that  series  of  admirable  histories,  which  have  justly  placed  him 
among  the  very  first  historical  writers  of  Ids  country.  In  1769  he  published 
his  <«  History  of  Charles  Y.,"  which  raised  his  then  increasing  reputation  still 
higher,  and  which,  firom  the  general  interest  belonging  to  the  subject,  was  very 
popular.  The  introductory  part  consists  of  an  able  sketch  of  the  political  and 
social  state  of  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Charles  V.,'  a  most  im- 
portant period,  which  forms  the  connection  between  the  middle  ages  and  the 
history  of  modem  European  society  and  politics.  In  1777  he  published  his 
"History  of  America,"  and  in  1791,  «An  Historical  Disquisition  concemiog 
the  Knowledge  which  the  Ancients  had  of  India."  After  spending  a  life  of 
equal  piety,  usefulness,  and  honor,  he  died  on  the  11th  of  June,  1793. 

Most  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Robertson  relate  to  tliat  important  period,  when 
tlie  countries  of  Europe  were  beginning  to  form  constitutions,  and  act  upon 
the  political  systems  which  were  for  centuries  preserved.  His  style  is  easy  and 
flowing,  his  language  correct,  his  opinions  enlightened,  his  investigation  dili- 
gent, and  his  expressions  temperate.  Hume,  notwithstanding  the  difference 
of  their  religious  opinions,  greatly  extolled  his  History  of  Scotland ;  and  Gib- 
bon has  borne  ample  testimony  both  to  his  accuracy  and  his  style.* 

RESIGNATION   OF    CHARLES  V. 

Charles  resolved  to  resign  his  kingdoms  to  his  son,  with  a 
solemnity  suitable  to  the  importance  of  the  transaction ;  and  to 
perform  this  last  act  of  sovereignty  with  such  formal  pomp,  as 
might  leave  an  indehble  impression  on  the  minds,  not  oiily  of  his 
subjects,  but  of  his  successor.  With  this  view,  he  called  PhiHp 
out  of  England,  where  the  peevish  temper  of  his  queen,  which  in- 
creased with  her  despair  of  having  issue,  rendered  him  extremely 
unhappy  ;  and  the  jealousy  of  the  English  left  him  no  hopes  of 
obtaining  the  direction  of  their  affairs.  Having  assembled  the 
states  of  the  Low  Countries,  at  Brussels,  on  the  25th  of  October, 
1555,  Charles  seated  himself,  for  the  last  time,  in  the  chair  of 


1  Charles  V.,  Emperor  of  Oermany,  (IS1»— 1SS5,)  and  Klnf  of  Spala,  (i6l»->lMi,)  waa  tbe 
IsfluenUal  and  prominent  monarrh  of  Uic  period  In  which  he  flourished.  Some  of  the  aoverdgiw 
contemporary  with  him  were,  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  (150»— 1547.)  Francis  L  of  Frmiioe»  (ISU— 
1S47,)  Oustavus  Vasa  of  Sweden,  (152»— iSM,)  and  SoUman  tkt  Ma§idfiend^  of  the  OCtoaBan  Empire 
(U2a— 1S64,)  under  whom  the  TurkUh  power  attnlned  Its  highest  pitch. 

s  "Tlv*  perfect  composlUon,  the  uervoua  language,  the  well-turned  periods  of  Dr.  Bobwtson,  tai- 
flaioea  me  to  the  umbitJous  liop<f  that  I  might  one  day  tread  In  his  fooUleps :  the  oalin  philosoplty* 
>he  careless,  Inimitable  beauUes  of  his  fHend  and  rival,  Hume,  often  forced  me  to  doae  the  toll 
with  a  nuxed  sensation  of  delight  and  despair."— G»66om 'a  Jfraioir*,  Chap,  v 
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state ;  on  one  side  of  which  was  placed  his  son,  and  on  the  other 
his  sister,  the  Clueen  of  Hungary,  Regent  of  the  Netherlands ; 
with  a  splendid  retinue  of  the  grandees  of  Spain,  and  princes  of 
the  empire,  standing  behind  him.  The  president  of  the  council 
of  Flanders,  by  his  command,  explained,  in  a  few  words,  his  in- 
tention in  calling  this  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  states.  He 
then  read  the  instrument  of  resignation,  by  which  Charles  sur- 
rendered to  his  son  Philip  all  his  territories,  jurisdiction,  and 
authority  in  the  Low  Countries ;  absolving  his  subjects  there 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  which  he  required  them  to 
transfer  to  Philip,  his  lawful  heir,  and  to  serve  him  with  the  same 
loyalty  and  zeal  which  they  had  manifested,  during  so  long  a 
course  of  years,  in  support  of  his  government. 

Charles  then  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  leaning  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  because  he  was  unable  to  stand  without 
support,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  audience,  and,  from  a  paper 
which  he  held  in  hand,  in  order  to  assist  his  memory,  he  recounted 
with  dignity,  but  without  ostentation,  all  the  great  things  which  he 
had  undertaken  and  performed  since  the  commencementK)f  his 
administration.  He  observed,  that,  from  the  seventeenth  year  of 
his  age,  he  had  dedicated  all  his  thoughts  and  attention  to  public 
objects ;  reserving  no  portion  of  his  time  for  the  indulgence  of  his 
ease,  and  very  little  for  the  enjoyment  of  private  pleasure :  that, 
either  in  a  pacific  or  hostile  manner,  he  had  visited  Germany  nine 
times,  Spain  six  times,  France  four  times,  Italy  seven  times,  the 
Low  Countries  ten  times,  England  twice,  Africa  as  often,  and  had 
made  eleven  voyages  by  sea:  that  while  his  health  permitted  him 
to  discharge  his  duty,  and  the  vigor  of  his  constitution  was  equal, 
in  any  degree,  to  the  arduous  office  of  governing  such  extensive 
dominions,  he  had  never  shunned  labor,  nor  repined  under  fatigue : 
that  now,  when  his  health  was  broken,  and  his  vigor  exhausted  by 
the  rage  of  an  incurable  distemper,  his  growing  infirmities  admo- 
nished him  to  retire ;  nor  was  he  so  fond  of  reigning  as  to  retain 
the  sceptre  in  an  impotent  hand,  which  was  no  longer  able  to  pro- 
tect his  subjects,  or  to  render  them  happy :  that,  instead  of  a 
sovereign  worn  out  with  diseases,  and  scarcely  half  alive,  he  gave 
them  one  in  the  prime  of  life,  accustomed  already  to  govern,  and 
who  added  to  the  vigor  of  youth  all  the  attention  and  sagacity  of 
maturer  years :  that  if,  during  the  course  of  a  long  administration 
he  had  committed  any  material  error  in  government ;  or  if,  under 
the  pressure  of  so  many  and  great  affairs,  and  amidst  the  attention 
which  he  had  been  obliged  to  give  to  them,  he  had  either  neg- 
lected or  injured  any  of  his  subjects  ;  he  now  implored  their 
forgiveness:  that  for  his  part,  he  should  ever  retain  a  grateful 
sense  of  their  fidelity  and  attachment,  and  would  carry  the  re- 
membrance of  it  along  with  him  to  the  pWj^  <A  \L>a  \«^\^'%^^"^&Vi«k 
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sweetest  consolation,  as  well  as  the  best  reward  for  all  his  services; 
and,  in  his  last  prayers  to  Almighty  God,  w^ould  pour  forth  his 
ardent  wishes  for  their  welfare. 

Then  turning  towards  Philip,  who  fell  on  his  knees  and  kissed 
his  father's  hand,  '•  If,"  says  he,  "  I  had  left  you,  by  my  death, 
this  rich  inheritance,  to  which  I  have  made  such  large  additions 
some  regard  would  have  been  justly  due  to  my  memory,  on  tha' 
account :  but  now,  when  I  voluntarily  resign  to  you  what  I  migb 
still  have  retained,  I  may  well  expect  the  warmest  expressions  oi 
thanks  on  your  part.  With  these,  however,  I  dispense ;  and  shah 
consider  your  concern  for  the  welfare  of  your  subjects,  and  your 
love  of  them,  as  the  best  and  most  acceptable  testimony  of  your 
gratitude  to  me.  It  is  in  your  power,  by  a  wise  and  virtuous  ad- 
ministration, to  justify  the  extraordinary  proof  which  I  this  day 
give  of  my  paternal  affection,  and  to  demonstrate  that  you  are 
worthy  of  the  confidence  which  I  repose  in  you.  Preserve  an 
inviolable  regard  for  religion ;  maintain  the  Catholic  faith  in  its 
purity ;  let  the  laws  of  your  country  be  sacred  in  your  eyes ;  en 
croach  not  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  your  people ;  and,  if  th« 
time  shall  ever  come,  when  you  shall  wish  to  enjoy  the  tranquillit^i 
of  private  life,  may  you  have  a  son  endowed  with  such  qualiliej, 
that  you  can  resign  your  sceptre  to  him  with  as  much  satisfaction 
as  I  give  up  mine  to  you." 

As  soon  as  Charles  had  finished  this  long  address  to  his  sub- 
jects, and  to  their  new  sovereign,  he  sunk  into  the  chair,  ex- 
hausted, and  ready  to  faint  with  the  fatip^ue  of  such  an  extraordi- 
nary effort.  During  his  discourse,  the  whole  audience  melted  into 
tears  ;  some,  from  admiration  of  his  magnanimity ;  others,  softened 
by  the  expression  of  tenderness  towards  his  son,  and  of  love  to  his 
people ;  and  all  were  afliected  with  the  deepest  sorrow,  at  Irsing  a 
sovereign  who  had  distinguished  the  Netherlands,  his  native  coun- 
try, with  particular  marks  of  his  regard  and  attachment. 

A  few  weeks  afterwards,  Charles,  in  an  assembly  no  less  splen- 
did, and  with  a  ceremonial  equally  pompous,  resigned  to  his  son 
the  crowns  of  Spain,  with  all  the  territories  depending  on  them, 
both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  World.  Of  ail  these  vast  posses- 
sions he  reserved  nothing  for  himself,  but  an  annual  pension  of  a 
hundred  thousand  crowns,  to  defray  the  charges  of  his  family,  and 
to  ufiTord  him  a  small  sum  for  acts  of  beneficence  and  charity. 

The  place  he  had  chosen  for  his  retreat,  was  the  monastery  of 
St.  Justus,  in  the  province  of  Estramadura.  It  was  seated  in  a 
vale  of  no  great  extent,  watered  by  a  small  brook,  and  surrounded 
by  rising  grounds,  covered  with  lofty  trees.  From  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  as  well  as  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  it  was  esteemed 
the  most  healthful  and  delicious  situation  in  Spain.  Some  months 
before  his  resignation  he  Viad  &et\\.  «.tv  «LxOcv\\fe^v\!vi\\Vvvtlo  add  a  new 
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aparimenl  to  the  monastery,  for  his  accommodation ;  but  he  gave 
strict  orders  that  the  style  of  the  building  should  be  such  as  suited 
his  present  situation  rather  than  his  former  dignity.  It  consisted 
only  of  six  rooms ;  four  of  them  in  the  form  of  friars'  cells,  with 
naked  wails ;  the  other  two,  each  twenty  feet  square,  were  hung 
with  brown  cloth,  and  furnished  in  the  most  simple  manner. 
They  were  all  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  with  a  door  on  one 
side  into  a  garden,  of  which  Charles  himself  had  given  the  plan, 
and  which  he  had  filled  with  various  plants,  intending  to  cultivate 
them  with  his  own  hands. 


COLUMBUS    DISCOVKRINO    AMERICA. 

The  presages  of  discovering  land  were  now  so  numerous  and 
promising,  that  he  deemed  them  infallible.  For  some  days  the 
sounding  line  reached  the  bottom,  and  the  soil  which  it  brought 
up  indicated  land  to  be  at  no  great  distance.  The  flocks  of  birds 
increased,  and  were  composed  not  only  of  sea-fowl,  but  of  such 
land-birds  as  could  not  be  supposed  to  fly  far  from  the  shore. 
The  crew  of  the  Pinta  observed  a  cane  floating,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  newly  cut,  and  likewise  a  piece  of  timber  artificially 
carved.  The  sailors  aboard  the  Nigna  took  up  the  branch  of  a 
tree  with  red  berries  perfectly  fresh.  The  clouds  around  the  set- 
ting sun  assumed  a  new  appearance ;  the  air  was  more  mild  and 
warm,  and  during  night  the  wind  became  unequal  and  variable. 
From  all  these  symptoms  Columbus  was  so  confident  of  being  near 
land,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  eleventh  of  October,  after  public 
prayers  for  success,  he  ordered  the  sails  to  be  furled,  and  the  ships 
to  lie  to,  keeping  strict  watch  lest  they  should  be  driven  ashore  in 
the  niffht.  During  this  interval  of  suspense  and  expectation,  no 
man  shut  his  eyes ;  all  kept  upon  deck,  gazing  intently  towards 
that  quarter  where  they  expected  to  discover  the  land,  which  had 
so  long  been  the  object  of  their  wishes. 

About  two  hours  before  midnight,  Columbus,  standing  on  the 
forecastle,  observed  a  light  at  a  distance,  and  privately  pointed  it 
out  to  Pedro  Guttierez,  a  page  of  the  queen's  wardrobe.  Guttierez 
perceived  it,  and  calling  to  Salcedo,  comptroller  of  the  fleet,  all 
three  saw  it  in  motion,  as  if  it  were  carried  from  place  to  place. 
A  little  after  midnight,  the  joyful  sound  of  landl  land  I  was  neard 
from  the  Pinta,  which  kept  always  ahead  of  the  other  ships.  But 
having  been  so  often  deceived  by  fallacious  appearanceb,  every 
man  was  now  become  slow  of  belief,  and  waited  in  all  the  anguish 
of  uncertainty  and  impatience  for  the  return  of  day.  As  soon  as 
morning  dawned,  all  doubts  and  fears  were  dispelled.  From  every 
ship  an  island  was  seen  about  two  leagues  to  the  north,  whose  flat 
and  verdant  fields,  v.ell  stored  with  w^od,  and  watei"ed  with  many 
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rivulets,  presented  the  aspect  of  a  delightful  country.     The  crew 
of  the  Pinta  instantly  began  the  Tt  Deutn^  as  a  h3rmii  of  thanks- 
giving to  Gk)d,  and  were  joined  by  those  of  the  other  ships,  with 
tears  of  joy  and  transports  of  congratulation*     This  office  of  grati- 
tude to  Heaven  was  followed  by  an  act  of  justice  to  their  com- 
mander.    They  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Columbus,  with 
feelings  of  self-condemnation,  mingled  with  reverence.     They  im- 
plored him  to  pardon  their  ignorance,  incredulity,  and  insolence, 
which  had  created  him  so  much  unnecessary  disquiet,  and  had  so 
often  obstructed  the  prosecution  of  his  well-concerted  plan ;  and 
passing,  in  the  warmth  of  their  admiration,  from  one  extreme  to 
another,  they  now  pronounced  the  man  whom  they  had  so  lately 
reviled  and  threatened,  to  be  a  person  inspired  by  Heaven  with 
sagacity  and  fortitude  more  than  human,  in  order  to  accomplish  a 
design  so  far  beyond  the  ideas  and  conception  of  all  former  ages. 
As  soon  as  the  sun  arose,  all  their  boats  were  manned  and 
armed.     They  rowed  towards  the  island  with  their  colors  dis- 
played, with  warlike  music,  and  other  martial  pomp.     As  they 
approached  the  coast,  they  saw  it  covered  with  a  multitude  of 
people,  whom  the  novelty  of  the  spectacle  had  drawn  together, 
whose  attitudes  and  gestures  expressed  wonder  and  astonishment 
at  the  strange  objects  which  presented  themselves  to  their  view. 
Columbus  was  the  first  European  who  set  fool  on  the  new  world 
which  he  had  discovered.     He  landed  in  a  rich  dress,  and  with  a 
naked  sword  in  his  hand.    His  uien  followed,  and,  kneeling  down 
they  all  kissed  the  ground  which  they  had  so  long  desired  to  see. 
They  next  erected  a  crucifix,  and,  prostrating  themselves  before  it, 
returned  thanks  to  God  for  conducting  their  voyage  to  such  a 
happy  issue.     They  then  took  solenm  possession  of  the  couniry 
for  the  crown  of  Castile  and  Leon,  with  all  the  formalities  whicn 
the  Portuguese  were  accustomed  to  observe  in  acts  of  this  kind  in 
their  new  discoveries. 


EDWARD  GIBBON.     1737—1794. 


Of  the  life  of  Edward  Gibbon,  the  learned  author  of  «  The  History  of  the 
Decline  und  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  vo 
ipve  any  sketch  of  our  own,  ns  he  himself  has  given  us  such  an  admirable 
one,  in  his  work  entitled,  "  Memoirs  of  My  Life  and  Writings."  *  From  it, 
W'e  make  the  following  extracts,  which,  meagre  as  tliey  are,  will  but  serve, 
we  trust,  to  excite  in  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  seen  it,  sufficient  curi 
Oiity  to  desire  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  work  itself.' 


1  The  wrttvof  a  very  able  crttkUin  on  Oibbon'a  MlMreUaneoua  Worka,  to  the  Oianerly  Brrlev, 
(fOl  MIL  p.  J75,)  thua  felicitously  and  ^taAVVy  cYax«(A«tVu£%  Uia  Ufa  oC  Qibboo :— **It  Is,  pertap*.  the 
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HIS    BIRTH. 

I  was  bom  at  Putney,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  the  27th  of 
April,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven;  the  first  child  of  the  marriage  of  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq., 
and  of  Judith  Porten.  My  lot  might  have  been  that  of  a  slave, 
a  savage,  or  a  peasant ;  nor  can  I  reflect  without  pleasure  on 
the  bounty  of  Nature,  which  cast  my  birth  in  a  free  and  civi- 
lized country,  in  an  age  of  science  and  philosophy,  in  a  family  of 
honorable  rank,  and  decently  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  fortune. 
•  ♦  So  feeble  was  my  constitution,  so  precarious  my  life,  that, 
in  the  baptism  of  my  brothers,  my  father's  prudence  successively 
repeated  my  Christian  name  of  Edward,  that,  in  case  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  eldest  son,  this  patronymic  appellation  might  be 
still  perpetuated  in  the  family.  To  preserve  and  rear  so  frail  a 
being,  the  most  tender  assiduity  was  scarcely  sufRcient ;  the  care 
of  my  mind  was  too  frequently  neglected  for  the  care  of  my  health : 
compassion  always  suggested  an  excuse  for  the  indulgence  of  the 
master,  or  the  idleness  of  the  pupil ;  and  the  chain  of  my  educa- 
tion was  broken,  as  often  as  I  was  recalled  from  the  school  of 
learning  to  the  bed  of  sickness. 

HIS   EDUCATION. DEATH    OF    HIS   MOTHER. 

As  soon  as  the  use  of  speech  had  prepared  my  infant  reason 
for  the  admission  of  knowledge,  I  was  taught  the  arts  of  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic.  In  my  childhood  I  was  praised 
for  the  readiness  with  which  1  could  multiply  and  divide,  by 
memory  alone,  two  sums  of  several  figures :  such  praise  encou- 
raged my  youthful  talent. 

At  the  age  of  seven  I  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  John 
Kirkly,  who  exercised,  about  eighteen  months,  the  office  of  do- 
mestic tutor.  In  my  ninth  year  I  was  sent  to  Kingston-upon- 
Thames,  to  a  school  of  about  seventy  boys,  which  was  kept  by 
Dr.  Wooddeson.  My  studies  were  too  frequently  interrupted  by 
sickness ;  and  after  a  residence  here  of  nearly  two  years,  1  was 
recalled,  December,  1747,  by  my  mother's  death.  I  was  too 
young  to  feel  the  importance  of  my  loss ;  and  the  image  of  her 
person  and  conversation  is  faintly  imprinted  in  my  memory.  My 
poor  father  was  inconsolable.     I  can  never  forget  the  scene  of  our 

IIlMtory,  and  reliuclDK  the  stately  march  which  he  maintalni  throughout  that  work,  into  a  more  natu- 
ral And  easy  pace,  thla  enchanting  writer,  with  an  ease,  spirit,  and  viror  peculiar  to  himself,  ooii- 
ducti  his  readers  through  a  sickly  childhood,  a  neglected  and  desultory  education,  and  a  youth  irasti^i 
In  the  unpromising  and  unsebolarlike  occupation  of  a  militia  oflloer,  to  the  period  when  he  rsaolut^i) 
applinl  the  energies  of  his  genius  to  a  scTere  course  of  volunbiry  study,  ^k  hlch  In  the  sp«r«  of  a  fev 
years  rendered  biro  a  consummate  master  of  Roman  antiquity,  and  lastly  prodacod  the  'fflfttory  of 
the  Ueclinc  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.* " 

2  X  r>ii* 
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first  interview,  jome  weeks  after  the  fatal  event;  the  awful  silence, 
the  room  hung  with  black,  the  mid-day  tapers,  his  sighs  and 
tears ;  his  praises  of  my  mother,  a  saint  in  heaven ;  his  solemn 
adjuration  that  I  would  cherish  her  memory  and  imitate  her  vir- 
tues ;  and  the  fervor  with  which  he  kissed  and  blessed  me  as  the 
sole  surviving  pledge  of  their  loves. 

In  his  twelfth  year  he  went  to  Westminster  School,  where  he  resided  Sat 
tliree  years,  and  then  went  to  Oxford.  His  reading  while  here  was  very  mol- 
tifarious  and  extensive,  but,  turning  Papist,  his  father  removed  him  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  and  sent  him  to  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland,  and  placed  him  undet 
the  tuition  of  a  Calvinistic  minister,  by  the  name  of  Pavilliard.  Here  he 
spent  five  years,  during  which  time  he  made  astonishing  proficiency  in  his 
Studies,  and  he  ever  spoke  of  his  excellent  instructor  in  terms  of  the  highest 
afiection  and  respect.     He  thus  speaks  of 


HIS    FIRST    LOVE. 

I  hesitate,  from  the  apprehension  of  ridicule,  when  I  approach 
the  delicate  subject  of  my  early  love.  By  this  word  I  do  not 
mean  the  poUte  attention,  the  gallantry,  without  hope  or  design, 
which  has  originated  in  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  is  inter- 
woven with  the  texture  of  French  manners.  I  understand  by 
this  passion  the  union  of  desire,  friendship,  and  tenderness,  which 
is  inflamed  by  a  single  female,  which  prefers  her  to  the  rest  ot 
her  sex,  and  which  seeks  her  possession  as  the  supreme  or  the 
sole  happiness  of  our  being.  I  need  not  blush  at  recollecting  the 
object  of  my  choice ;  and  though  my  love  was  disappointed  of  suc- 
cess, I  am  rather  proud  that  I  was  once  capable  of  feeling  such  a 
pure  and  exalted  sentiment.  The  personal  attractions  of  Made- 
moiselle Susan  Curchod  were  embellished  by  the  virtues  and 
talents  of  the  mind.  Her  fortune  was  humble,  but  her  family  was 
respectable.  Her  mother,  a  native  of  France,  had  preferred  her 
religion  to  her  country.  The  profession  of  her  father  did  not  ex- 
tinguish the  moderation  and  philosophy  of  his  temper,  and  he 
lived  content,  with  a  small  salary  and  laborious  duty,  in  the  ob- 
scure lot  of  minister  of  Grassy,  in  the  mountains  that  separate  the 
Pays  de  Vaud  from  the  county  of  Burgundy.  In  the  solitude  of 
a  sequestered  village  he  bestowed  a  liberal  and  even  learned  edu- 
cation on  his  only  daughter.  She  surpassed  his  hopes  by  her  pro- 
ficiency in  the  sciences  and  languages ;  and  in  her  short  visits  to 
^ome  relations  at  Lausanne,  the  wit,  the  beauty,  and  erudition  of 
MademoiseKe  Curchod  were  the  theme  of  universal  applause. 
The  report  of  such  a  prodigy  awakened  my  curiosity ;  I  saw  and 
ioved.  I  found  her  learned  without  pedantry,  lively  in  conversa- 
tion, pure  in  sentiment,  and  elegant  in  manners;  and  the  first 
sudden  emotion  was  foxVi^ed  \\\  v\ve  \v^\\&  ^tw^  V\tfywV.\>gt  ^<  % 
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more  familiar  acquaintance.  She  permitted  me  to  make  her  two 
or  three  visits  at  her  father's  house.  I  passed  some  happy  days 
there,  in  the  mountains  of  Burgundy,  and  her  parents  honorably 
encouraged  the  connection.  In  a  calm  retirement  the  gay  vanity 
of  youth  no  longer  fluttered  in  her  bosom ;  she  listened  to  the 
voice  of  truth  and  passion ;  and  I  might  presume  to  hope  that  T 
had  made  some  impression  on  a  virtuous  heart.  At  Grassy  and 
Lausanne  I  indulged  my  dream  of  felicity :  but  on  my  return  to 
England,  I  soon  discovered  that  my  father  would  not  hear  of  this 
strange  aUiance,  and  that  without  his  consent  I  was  myself  desti- 
tute and  helpless.  After  a  painful  struggle,  I  yielded  to  my  fate : 
[  sic^hed  as  a  lover,  I  obeyed  as  a  son  ;  my  wound  was  insensibly 
healed  by  time,  absence,  and  the  habits  of  a  new  life.  My  cure 
was  accelerated  by  a  faithful  report  of  the  tranquillity  and  cheer- 
fulness of  the  lady  herself;  and  my  love  subsided  in  friendship 
and  esteem.  The  minister  of  Grassy  soon  afterwards  died;  his 
stipend  died  with  him  ;  his  daughter  retired  to  Geneva,  where,  by 
teaching  young  ladies,  she  earned  a  hard  subsistence  for  herseli 
and  her  mother ;  but  in  her  lowest  distress  she  maintained  a  spotless 
reputation  and  a  dignified  behavior.  A  rich  banker  of  Pans,  a 
citizen  of  Geneva,  had  the  good  fortune  and  good  sense  to  discover 
and  possess  this  inestimable  treasure ;  and  in  the  capital  of  taste  and 
luxury  she  resisted  the  temptations  of  wealth,  as  she  had  sustained 
the  hardships  of  indigence.  The  genius  of  her  husband  has  ex- 
alted him  to  the  most  conspicuous  station  in  Europe.  In  every 
change  of  prosperity  and  disgrace  he  has  reclined  on  the  bosom  of 
a  faithful  friend  ;  and  Mademoiselle  Gurchod  is  now  the  wife  of 
M.  Necker,  the  minister,  and  perhaps  the  legislator,  of  the  French 
monarchy.* 

After  spending  nearly  five  years  at  Lausanne,  lie  returned  to  England  in 
May,  1708.     The  following  is  his  account  of 

HIS    INTERVIEW    WITH    HIS   FATHER. 

It  was  not  without  some  awe  and  apprehension  that  I  ap- 
proached the  presence  of  my  father.  My  infancy,  to  speak  the 
truth,  had  been  neglected  at  home ;  the  severity  of  his  look  and 
language  at  our  last  parting  still  dwelt  on  my  memory ;  nor  could 
I  form  any  notion  of  his  character  or  my  probable  reception 
They  were  both  more  agreeable  than  I  could  expect.  The  do 
mestic  discipline  of  our  ancestors  has  been  relaxed  by  the  philoso- 
phy and  softness  of  the  age ;  and  if  my  father  remembered  thut 
he  had  trembled  before  a  stern  parent,  it  was  only  to  adopt  with 
his  own  son  an  opposite  mode  of  behavior.     He  received  me  a.H 

1  It  U  curious  to  Rpoculate  on  the  efltet  which  a  union  with  a  female  of  such  pure  dlipilty  ol  dw 
ra<^r  and  eaba  reUgloua  principle,  mtg^ht  have  had  on  the  chamcter  and  optnlont  of  ttltibon. 
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a  man  and  a  friend  ;  all  constraint  was  banished  at  our  first  iDte^ 
view,  and  we  ever  afterwaids  continued  on  the  same  terms  of  ca«y 
and  equal  politeness.  He  applauded  the  success  of  my  education; 
every  word  and  action  were  expi-essive  of  the  most  cordial  affec- 
tion ;  and  our  lives  would  have  passed  without  a  cloud,  if  his 
economy  had  been  equal  to  his  fortune,  or  if  his  fortune  had  been 
equal  to  his  desires. 

The  time  spent  at  his  fnther's  Gibbon  devoted  to  study,  except  about  two 
years  and  a  half,  in  which  he  was  doing  duty  in  a  situation  wliich  bore  no 
affinity  to  any  other  period  of  his  studious  and  social  life — as  a  militia  cflSccr. 
Parliament  had  resolved  to  raise  a  national  militia,  and  he  and  his  frtbrr 
offered  their  names  as  major  and  captain  in  the  Hampshire  regiment  A 
short  time  before  this  he  had  publii«hed  his  first  work,  ^  An  Essay  upon  the 
Study  of  Literature,"  which  was  well  received.  After  the  militia  was  dis- 
banded, (December,  17G2,)  he  resumed  his  studies,  and  determined  to  write 
upon  some  historical  subject  He  went  to  Paris,  where  he  passed  some  tant 
—visited  Lausanne  again,  and  there  studied,  preparatory  to  his  Italian  jou^ 
ney — travelled  into  Italy,  and  returned  to  England  in  1765.  In  1770  he  lost 
his  father  J  and  as  soon  as  he  could,  after  tiiis  event,  he  arranged  his  drcuro- 
stances  so  as  to  settle  in  London.     The  following  is  his  account  of 


HIS   PUBLICATION   OF   HIS   HISTORY. 

No  sooner  was  I  settled  in  my  house  and  hbrary,  than  I  unde^ 
took  the  composition  of  the  first  volume  of  my  history.  At  the 
outset  all  was  dark  and  doubtful— even  the  title  of  the  work,  the 
true  era  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Empire,  the  limits  of  the 
introduction,  the  division  of  the  chapters,  and  the  order  of  the 
narrative ;  and  I  was  often  tempted  to  cast  away  the  labor  of  seven 
years.  The  style  of  an  author  should  be  the  image  of  his  mind, 
but  the  choice  and  command  of  language  is  the  fruit  of  exercise. 
Many  experiments  were  made  before  I  could  hit  the  middle  tone 
between  a  dull  chronicle  and  a  rhetorical  declamation  :  three 
times  did  I  compose  the  first  chapter,  and  twice  the  second  and 
third,  before  I  was  tolerably  satisfied  with  their  eflect.  In  the 
remainder  of  the  way  I  advanced  with  a  more  equal  and  easy 
pace ;  but  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters  have  been  reduced, 
by  three  successive  revisals,  from  a  large  volume  to  their  present 
size ;  and  they  might  still  be  compressed  without  any  loss  of  facts 
or  sentiments.  An  opposite  fault  may  be  imputed  to  the  concise 
and  superficial  narrative  of  the  first  reigns,  from  Commodus  to 
Alexander ;  a  fault  of  which  I  have  never  heard,  except  from 
Mr.  Hume  in  his  last  journey  to  London.  Such  an  oracle  raii^ht 
have  been  consulted  and  obeyed  with  rational  devotion  ;  but  I  was 
soon  disgusted  with  the  modest  practice  of  reading  the  manuscript 
to  my  friends.  Of  such  friends,  some  will  praise  from  politeness, 
f  nJ  some  w  ill  criticise  (toiu  \'axv\\.^ ,    'Y>ftft  ^vi'Ctvrat V\\sar\^  \%  tho 
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best  judge  of  his  own  performance ;  no  one  has  so  deeply  medi* 
tated  on  the  subject ;  no  one  is  so  sincerely  interested  in  the  event. 
The  Tolume  of  my  history,  which  had  been  somewhat  delayed 
by  the  novelty  and  tumult  of  a  first  session,  was  now  ready  for 
the  press.  After  the  perilous  adventure  had  been  declined  by 
my  friend  Mr.  Elmsly,  I  agreed  upon  easy  terms  with  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Cadell,  a  respectable  bookseller,  and  Mr.  William  Strahan, 
an  eminent  printer ;  and  they  undertook  the  care  and  risk  of  the 
publication,  which  derived  more  credit  from  the  name  of  the  shop 
than  from  that  of  the  author.  The  last  revisal  of  the  proofs  was 
submitted  to  my  vigilance ;  and  many  blemishes  of  style,  which 
had  been  invisible  in  the  manuscript,  were  discovered  and  cor- 
rected in  the  printed  sheet.  So  moderate  were  our  hopes,  that 
the  original  impression  had  been  stinted  to  five  hundred,  till  the 
number  was  doubled  by  the  prophetic  taste  of  Mr.  Strahan.  Dur- 
ing this  awful  interval  1  was  neither  elated  by  the  ambition  of 
fame,  nor  depressed  by  the  apprehension  of  contempt.  My  dili- 
gence and  accuracy  were  attested  by  my  own  conscience.  His- 
tory is  the  most  popular  species  of  writing,  since  it  can  adapt 
itself  to  the  highest  or  the  lowest  capacity.  I  had  chosen  an  illus- 
trious subject.  Rome  is  familiar  to  the  schoolboy  and  the  states- 
man ;  and  my  narrative  was  deduced  from  the  last  period  of 
classical  reading.  I  had  likewise  flattered  myself  that  an  age  of 
light  and  hberty  would  receive,  without  scandal,  an  inquiry  into 
the  human  causes  of  the  progress  and  establishment  ^f  Chris- 
tianity.^ 

After  publishing  two  more  volumes  of  his  History,  he  went  u.  Lausanne, 
die  place  endeared  to  him  by  early  recollections,  there  to  settle  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  and  complete  his  great  work.     The  following  are  his  remarks  on 

THE    COMPLETION    OF    HIS   HISTORY. 

I  have  presumed  to  mark  the  moment  of  conception :  I  shall 
now  commemorate  the  hour  of  my  final  deliverance.  It  was  on 
the  day,  or  rather  night,  of  the  27th  of  Jun^,  1787,  between  the 
hours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  that  I  wrote  the  last  lines  of  the  last 
page,  in  a  summer-house  in  my  garden.  AAer  laying  down  my 
pen,  I  took  several  turns  in  a  berceau,  or  covered  walk  of  acacias, 

1  Gibbon's  attack  on  ChrlsUanlty  In  hl»  otherwlac  wreat  work  l»  aa  mean  as  tt  la  ai^jiut.  It  wai  moNl 
triumphantly  answered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Watson,  in  his  "  Apology  fbr  Christianity,  in  a  series  o'.  Let> 
ten  to  Edward  Gibbon,  author  of  the  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Boman  Empire-**  Kr. 
Whitakcr,  also  the  historian  of  Manchester,  thus  rebuked  him  in  a  letter : 

**  You  never  speak  feebly  except  when  you  come  upon  British  fround,  and  never  weakly  vxceiA 
when  you  attack  Christlautty.  In  the  fbrmcr  case  you  seem  to  me  to  want  intbrmation :  and  in  the 
latter,  yon  plainly  want  the  common  candor  of  a  citiaen  of  Uie  worki  for  the  reUgtous  system  of  yom 
eoontry.  Fsrdon  me,  sir,  but,  as  much  as  I  admire  your  abilities,  I  cannot  t>ear  without  indisna- 
lion,  yoar  sarcastic  slyneas  upon  Christianity,  and  cannot  see,  without  pi'y  your  deterauned  boa 
UUty  to  tbe  OospeL" 
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which  commands  a  prospect  of  the  country,  the  lake,  and  the 
mountains.  The  air  was  temperate,  the  sky  was  serene,  the  sil- 
ver orb  of  the  moon  was  reflected  from  the  waters,  and  all  nature 
was  silent.  I  will  not  dissemble  the  first  emotions  of  joy  on  re- 
covery of  my  freedom,  and  perhaps  the  establishment  of  my  fame. 
But  my  pride  was  soon  humbled,  and  a  sober  melancholy  was 
spread  over  my  mind,  by  the  idea  that  I  had  taken  an  everlasting 
leave  of  an  old  and  agreeable  companion,  and  that  whatsoever 
might  be  the  future  date  of  my  History,  the  life  of  the  historian 
must  be  short  and  precarious.  I  will  add  two  facts  which  have 
seldom  occurred  in  the  composition  of  six,  or  at  least  of  five, 
quartos.  1.  My  first  rough  manuscript,  without  any  intermediate 
copy,  has  been  sent  to  the  press.  2.  Not  a  sheet  has  been  seen 
by  any  human  eyes  excepting  those  of  the  author  and  the  printer: 
the  faults  and  the  merits  are  exclusively  my  own. 

INVENTION    AND    USE    OF    GUNPOWDER. 

The  only  hope  of  salvation  for  the  Greek  empire  and  the  adja- 
^ent  kingdoms,  would  have  been  some  more  powerful  weapon, 
some  discovery  in  the  art  of  war,  that  should  give  them  a  decisive 
superiority  over  their  Turkish  foes.  Such  a  weapon  was  in  their 
hands;  such  a  discovery  had  been  made  in  the  critical  moment 
of  their  fate.  The  chemists  of  China  or  Europe  had  found,  by 
casual  or  elaborate  experiments,  that  a  mixture  of  saltpetre,  sul- 
phur, and  charcoal,  produces,  with  a  spark  of  fire,  a  tremendous 
explosion.  It  was  soon  observed,  that  if  the  expansive  force  were 
compressed  in  a  strong  tube,  a  ball  of  stone  or  iron  might  be  ex- 
pelled with  irresistible  and  destructive  velocity.  The  precise  era 
of  the  invention  and  application  of  gunpowder  is  involved  in 
doubtful  traditions  and  equivocal  language ;  yet  we  may  clearly 
discern  that  it  was  known  before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century ;  and  that  before  the  end  of  the  same,  the  use  of  artillery 
in  battles  and  sieges,  by  sea  and  land,  was  familiar  to  the  states 
of  Grermany,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  England.  The  priority 
of  nations  is  of  small  account ;  none  could  derive  any  exclusive 
benefit  from  their  previous  or  superior  knowledge ;  and  in  the 
common  improvement,  they  stood  on  the  same  level  of  relative 
power  and  military  science.  Nor  was  it  possible  to  circumscribe 
the  secret  within  the  pale  of  the  church ;  it  was  disclosed  to  the 
Turks  by  the  treachery  of  apostates  and  the  selfish  policy  of 
rivals ;  and  the  sultans  had  sense  to  adopt,  and  wealth  to  reward, 
the  talents  of  a  Christian  engineer.  The  Genoese,  who  trans- 
ported Amurath  into  Europe,  must  be  accused  as  his  preceptors; 
und  it  was  probably  by  their  hands  that  his  cannon  was  cast  and 
directed  at  the  siege  of  Constantinople.     The  first  attempt  was 
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indeed  unsuccessful;  but  in  the  general  warfare  of  the  age,  the 
advantage  was  on  t/ielr  side  who  were  most  commonly  the  assail- 
ants ;  for  a  while  the  proportion  of  the  attack  and  defence  was  sus- 
pended ;  and  this  thundering  artillery  was  pointed  against  the 
walls  and  towers  which  had  been  erected  only  to  resist  the  less 
potent  engines  of  antiquity.  By  the  Venetians,  the  use  of  gun- 
powder was  communicated  without  reproach  to  the  sultans  of 
Egypt  and  Persia,  their  allies  against  the  Ottoman  power ;  the 
secret  was  soon  propagated  to  the  extremities  of  Asia ;  and  the 
advantage  of  the  European  was  confined  to  his  easy  victories  over 
the  savages  of  the  New  World.  If  we  contrast  the  rapid  progress 
of  this  mischievous  discovery  with  the  slow  and  laborious  advances 
of  reason,  science,  and  the  arts  of  peace,  a  philosopher,  according 
to  his  temper,  will  laugh  or  weep  at  the  folly  of  mankind. 


SIR  WILLIAM  JONES.     1746—1794. 

Fkw  names  in  English  Utermure  recall  such  associations  of  worth,  intellect, 
and  accomplishments,  as  that  of  Sir  William  Jones.  He  was  born  in  London 
in  1746.  He  lost  his  father  when  only  three  years  old,  and  the  care  of  his 
education  devolved  upon  his  mother.  «  She  was  a  person,"  says  Campbell, 
*  of  superior  endowments,  and  cultivated  his  dawning  powers  with  a  sagacious 
assiduity,  which  undoubtedly  contributed  to  their  quick  and  sixprising  growth 
We  may  judge  of  what  a  pupil  she  had,  when  we  are  told  that,  at  five  years 
of  age,  one  morning,  in  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  Bible,  he  fixed  his  attcn* 
tion  with  the  strongest  admiration  on  a  sublime  passage  in  the  Revelations. 
Human  nature,  perhaps,  presents  no  autlientic  picture  of  its  felicity  more  pure 
or  satisfactory,  than  that  of  such  a  pupil  superintended  by  a  mother  capable 
of  directing  him." 

At  the  age  of  seven  he  went  to  Harrow  school,  where  he  made  the  most 
astonishing  progress  in  his  studies ;  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  went  to 
Oxford,  his  mother  going  with  him,  and  taking  up  her  residence  in  the  town. 
Here  he  pursued  the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages,  which  he  had  com- 
menced at  Harrow,  and  on  leaving  the  university,  he  was,  perhaps,  possesses  I 
of  as  much  varied  learning  as  any  one  who  ever  took  his  degree  at  that  re- 
nowned seat  of  literature.  The  same  year  (1765)  he  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  Earl  of  Spencer  to  become  the  tutor  to  his  son ;  at  the  same  time  he 
was  constantly  adding  to  his  own  stores  of  knowledge.  He  journeyed  with 
the  family  twice  upon  the  Continent,  and  on  bis  return  afler  hb  second  tour, 
in  1771,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law.  He  had  al- 
ready published  a  small  volume  of  jwems,  and  two  dissertatior.s  on  Oriental 
literature,  and  after  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  he  gave  to  the  world  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Greek  Orations  of  Isseus.  He  was  at  this  time  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  maintained  an  epistolary  correspondence  with  several  enu- 
nent  foreign  scholars. 

During  the  progress  of  our  Revolutionary  war,  Sir  William  Jones  expresseiJ 
his  decided  disapprobation  of  the  measures  of  his  own  gpveram.eQt^hA.^vu)^ 
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no  sympathy  witli  that  infamous  sentiment,  **  Our  country  right  or  wrong.* 
Like  Lord  Chatham,  and  Burke,  and  Pitt,  and  Fox,  he  did  not  hesitate  lor^ 
buke,  and  rebuke  i^cverely,  his  country,  or  rather  tlie  ruling  administxaticn, 
when  he  deemed  its  measures  to  be  wrong.  But  his  inflexible  adherence  to 
correct  princijiles,  and  to  a  just  line  of  action,  together  with  an  **Ode  to 
Liberty,"  which  he  had  published,  caused  him  to  lose  fevor  with  those  who 
had  offices  in  their  gift,  and  he  did  not  obtain  the  situation  of  the  judgeship  at 
Fort  William,  in  Bengal,  which  became  vacant  in  1780,  though  he  was  doubt- 
less tlie  most  competent  ]ierson  at  that  time  in  England  to  fill  it  But  on  a 
change  of  administration  in  1782,  he  was  appointed  to  tliis  responsible  station, 
and  received  the  honor  of  knighthood.  In  April,  1783,  he  married  Anna 
Maria  Shipley,  the  dRughter  of  tlie  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  to  whom  he  bad 
been  engaged  for  sixteen  years.  He  immediately  set  sail  for  India,  having 
secured,  as  his  friend  Lord  Ashburton  congratulated  him,  the  two  first  objects 
of  human  pursuit,  those  of  love  and  ambition. 

In  December,  1783,  he  commenced  the  dischai^c  of  his  duties  as  an  Indian 
judge,  with  his  characteristic  ardor  j  but  it  is  impossible,  in  Uiis  short  sjmce, 
to  do  any  justice  to  his  great  labors.  He  early  formed  a  society  of  wliich  he 
was  the  president,  for  »'lnquinng  into  the  History  and  Antiquities,  the  Arts, 
Sciences,  and  Literature  of  Asia  j"  and  to  the  "  Asiatic  Researches,"  which 
this  society  published,  he  himself  was  the  chief  contributor.  Tlie  following 
are  some  of  his  papers:  "Eleven  Anniversary  Discourses  on  the  different 
nations  of  Asia,  &c.;''  "A  Dissertation  on  the  Prdiography  of  Asiatic  Words 
in  Roman  Letters;"  "Ou  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India;"  »»0n  the 
Chronology  of  the  Hindoos ;"  "  On  tlie  Antiquity  of  the  Indian  Zodiac ;"  »•  On 
the  Mystical  Poetry  of  the  Persians  and  Hindoos;*'  with  very  many  other 
treatises  of  less  importance.  All  these  literary  labors  he  performed  when  not 
attending  to  his  olficial  duties,  which,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  oocu- 
pied  him  seven  hours  a  day.  But  such  labors,  enough  to  try  the  strongest  oon- 
stitution  anywhere,  were  too  much  for  him  in  the  debilitating  climate  d* 
Bengal;  his  healtli  gave  way,  and  he  died  at  Calcutta,  on  tlie  27ih  of  April, 
1794.« 

"In  tlie  coTTSc  of  a  short  life,"  says  Campbell,  "Sir  William  Jones  acquired 
a  degree  of  knowledj^e  which  the  ordinary  faculties  of  men,  if  they  were 
blessed  with  antediluvian  longevity,  could  scarcely  hope  to  surpass.  His 
learning  tlirew  light  on  the  laws  of  Greece  and  India,  on  the  general  Utera- 
ture  of  Asia,  and  on  the  history  of  tlie  family  of  nations.  He  carried  philo- 
sophy,  eloquence,  and  philanthropy,  into  the  character  of  »  lawyer  and  a 
judge.  Amidst  the  driest  toils  of  erudition,  he  retained  a  sensibility  to  the 
beauties  of  poetry,  and  a  talent  for  transfusing  them  into  his  own  langua^^e, 
which  has  seldom  been  united  with  the  same  degree  of  industry.  When  he 
went  abroad,  it  was  not  to  enrich  himself  with  die  spoils  of  avarice  or  ambi- 
tion; but  to  search,  amidst  the  ruins  of  oriental  literature,  for  treasures  wliich 
he  would  not  have  exchanged 

*Por  tkO  Boeam's  vaunted  gold. 
Or  all  the  gemt  of  Ssmarcand.'  '* 

"Sir  William  Jones,"  snys  his  biographer,  "seems  to  have  acted  on  tliis 
maxim,  tliat  whatever  had  been  attained  was  attainable  by  him;  and  he  was 
never  observed  to  overlook  or  neglect  any  opportunity  of  adding  to  his  ao« 


'  Tbe  best  edIUon  of  his  work*  U  that  by  Lord  Telffninoatli,  In  M  vols,  tvo.:  to  wlUch  li  prtrtscA 
a  NTlMrrlUen  llUe  of  ttUa  UluatrVout  acbolax. 
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complisbments  or  to  bis  knowledge.  When  in  InJia,  his  studies  began  with 
the  dawn ;  and,  in  seamns  of  intermission  from  professional  duty,  continued 
through  the  day;  while  meditation  retraced  and  confirmed  what  reading  had 
collected  or  investigation  discovered.  By  a  regular  application  of  time  to 
particular  occupations,  he  pursued  various  objects  without  confusion;  and  in 
undertakings  which  depended  on  his  individual  perseverance,  he  was  never 
deterred  by  difficulties  from  procee<Ung  to  a  successful  termination."  With 
respect  to  Uie  division  of  his  time,  he  liad  written  in  India,  on  a  small  piece 
of  paper,  the  following  lines : — 

Sir  Edward  Cokt, 
Six  hours  in  sleep,  in  law's  grave  study  six, 
Four  spend  in  prayer — the  rest  on  nature  fix. 

Rathtr. 
Six  hours  to  law,  to  soothmg  slumber  seven, 
Ten  to  the  world  allot,  and  ^aU  to  heaven. 

But  we  cannot  conclude  this  short  sketch  of  the  life  of  this  eminently  great 
and  good  man,  without  adding  his  beautiful  encomium  on  the  Bible.  Let  it 
be  borne  in  mind  that  those  peculiar  attainments  which  rendered  him  so 
folly  competent  to  utter  it,  were  scarcely  ever  possessed  by  any  other  man ; 
for  he  was  not  only  critically  acquainted  with  the  original  languages  of  tha 
Bible,  but  with  all  the  various  cognate  languages  and  dialects  of  the  Blast,  a 
knowledge  of  which  imparts  new  beauty  and  lustre  to  that  wonderful  book 

THE    BIBLE. 

I  have  regularly  and  attentively  read  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
am  of  opinion  that  this  volume,  independent  of  its  Divine  origin 
contains  more  sublimity  and  beauty,  more  pure  morality,  more 
important  history,  and  finer  strains  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  than 
can  be  collected  from  all  other  books,  in  whatever  language  or  age 
they  may  have  been  composed." 

AN    ODE. 
In  LnUtUion  of  Jlktau. 

What  constitutes  a  State  ? 
Not  high-raised  battlement,  or  labor'd  mound, 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate ; 
Not  cities  proud,  with  spires  and  turrets  crown'd ; 

Not  bays  and  broad-arm^  ports, 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride ; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts. 
Where  low-brow'd  baseness  wafls  perfume  to  pride. 

No :— MEN,  high-minded  MEN, 
With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued 


1  "Obb"  la  nnturaUjr  expected,  to  make  up  tlie  twenty-four:  inatead  of  tfest,  by  an  unexpected 
lunu  he  layt  *'  ali.  to  heaven,"  intending  one  to  be  reaerved  tor  purpoaee  of  devoUoa.    lee  renuurke 
'^on  the  aame  in  Macaiilay'a  Bevtew  of  Croker**  BoaweU. 

s  -I  am  oonfldent,"  aaya  Sir  Bicbard  Stedie,  **that  whoever  raada  Che  Ooepeli,  with  »  haut  m 
much  prepared  In  (bvor  of  then,  aa  when  he  alte  down  to  Vliftl  or  Homer,  will  tad  no  paate  there 
which  la  not  tolU  with  more  natural  toroe  than  any  eplaode  In  etthor  of  tbnaa  iilte« 
chirf  ot  mere  auiaklnd.  ** 
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In  forest,  brake,  or  den, 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude ; 

Men.  who  their  dutiei  know. 
But  know  their  rights,  and,  knowing,  dare  maintain. 

Prevent  the  long-aim'd  blow, 
And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain : 

These  constitute  a  State, 
And  sovereign  LAW,  that  Staters  collected  will, 

O^er  thrones  and  globes  elate 
Sits  Empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill ; 

Smit  by  her  sacred  frown, 
The  fiend  Discretion  like  a  vapor  sinks, 

And  e'en  th'  all-dazzling  Crown 
Hides  his  faint  rays,  and  at  her  bidding  shrinks. 

Such  W€U  this  heaven-loved  isle, 
Than  Lesbos  &irer  and  the  Cretan  shore! 

No  more  shall  Freedom  smile  ? 
Shall  Britons  languish  and  be  MEN  no  more  ? 

Since  all  must  life  resign, 
Those  sweet  rewards,  which  decorate  the  brave, 

Tls  folly  to  decline. 
And  steal  inglorious  to  the  silent  grave. 

Among  the  most  instructive  and  pleasing  of  Sir  William  Jones's  proit 
eompositions,  are  his  Letters;  from  which  we  take  the  ibllovidng  channiijg 

DESCRIPTION   OF   MILTON's   RESIDENCE. 

To  Labt  SpsircsR .' 

SqftemUr  7,  1769. 
The  necessary  trouble  of  correcting  the  first  printed  sheets  of 
my  History,  prevented  me  to-day  from  paying  a  proper  respect  to 
the  memory  of  Shakspeare,  by  attending  his  jubilee.  But  I  was 
resolved  to  do  all  the  honor  in  my  power  to  as  great  a  poet,  and 
set  out  in  the  morning,  in  company  with  a  friend,  to  visit  a  place 
where  Milton  spent  some  part  of  his  life,  and  where,  in  all  proba- 
bility, he  composed  several  of  his  earliest  productions.  It  is  a 
small  village,  situated  on  a  pleasant  hil],  about  three  miles  from 
Oxford,  and  called  Forest-Hill,  because  it  formerly  lay  con- 
tiguous to  a  forest,  which  has  since  been  cut  down.  The  poet 
chose  this  place  of  retirement  afler  his  first  marriage,  and  he 
describes  the  beauty  of  his  retreat  in  that  fine  passage  of  his 

U  Allegro  : 

Sometimes  walking  not  unseen. 

By  hedge-row  elms,  or  hillocks  green. 

•  •  •  •  • 

While  the  ploughman,  near  at  hand, 
Whistles  o'er  the  Axrrow'd  land, 


1  Id  the  amnnier  of  i76a  the  Earl  otEptncer^u  aon  went  to  Barrow  eiAioal,  (tea  mBes  H.  W.  of  Lm^ 
tfen,)  and  Sir  WfBtam  (tben  Mr.)  Jonea  aoeompanled  hfan  thltber.    X>arli«  the 
9»  tke  nest  year,  oar  author  rtsttod  hto  ftienda  at  Oxfbnl,  and  dnrtaiff  hto  raaUenee 

the  cxemMon  to  Toreat-RQI,  wMch  to  rehOed  with  to  mncfa  anhnatlen  mad  trae  yoetk 

'  tki»  MMt  Interestini  letter  to  Lady  Spencer. 
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And  the  milkmaid  sin^eth  blithe, 

And  the  mower  whets  his  scythe ; 

And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale, 

Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 

Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasure  i, 

While  the  landscape  round  it  measures : 

Russet  lawns,  and  fellows  gray, 

Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray ; 

Mountains,  on  whose  barren  breast 

The  laboring  clouds  do  oflen  rest ; 

Aleadows  trim,  with  daisies  pied, 

Shallow  brooks  and  rivers  wide ; 

Towers  and  battlements  it  sees, 

Bosom'd  high  in  tuAed  trees. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Hard  by,  a  cottage  chimney  smokes, 
From  betwixt  two  aged  oaiks,  &c. 

It  was  neither  the  proper  season  of  the  year,  nor  time  of  the 
day,  to  hear  all  the  rural  sounds  and  see  all  the  objects  mentioned 
in  this  description ;  but  by  a  pleasing  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances, we  were  saluted,  on  our  approach  to  the  village,  with  the 
music  of  the  mower  and  his  scythe  ;  we  saw  the  ploughman  in- 
tent upon  his  labor,  and  the  milkmaid  returning  from  her  country 
emplo3rment. 

As  we  ascended  the  hill,  the  variety  of  beautiful  objects,  the 
agreeable  stillness  and  natural  simplicity  of  the  whole  scene,  gave 
us  the  highest  pleasure.  We  at  length  reached  the  spot  whence 
Milton  undoubtedly  took  most  of  his  images :  it  is  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  from  which  there  is  a  most  extensive  prospect  on  all  sides ; 
the  distant  mountains  that  seemed  to  support  the  clouds,  the  vil- 
lages and  turrets,  partly  shaded  by  trees  of  the  finest  verdure,  and 
partly  raised  aboye  the  groves  that  surrounded  them,  the  dark 
plains  and  meadows,  of  a  grayish  color,  where  the  sheep  were 
feeding  at  large ;  in  short,  the  view  of  the  streams  and  riyers, 
conyinced  us  tnat  there  was  not  a  single  useless  or  idle  word  m 
the  aboye-mentioned  description,  but  that  it  was  a  most  exact  and 
liyely  representation  of  nature.  Thus  will  this  fine  passage,  which 
has  always  been  admired  for  its  elegance,  receive  an  additional 
beauty  from  its  exactness.  After  we  had  walked,  with  a  kind  of 
poeticied  enthusiasm,  over  this  enchanted  ground,  we  returned  to  ^ 
the  village. 

The  poet's  house  was  close  to  the  church ;  the  greatest  part  of 
it  has  been  pulled  down,  and  what  remains,  belongs  to  an  adjacent 
farm.  I  am  informed  that  several  papers  in  Milton's  own  hand 
were  found  by  the  gentleman  who  was  last  in  possession  of  the 
estate.  The  tradition  of  his  haying  lived  there  is  current  among 
the  villagers :  one  of  them  showed  us  a  ruinous  wall  that  made 
part  of  his  chamber;  and  I  was  much  p\e^e^m>^  v[^^^^^^'^^^ 
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had  forgotten  the  name  of  Milton,  but  recollected  him  ly  the  title 
of  the  poet. 

It  must  not  be  omitted,  that  the  groves  near  this  village  are 
famous  for  nightingales,  which  are  so  elegantly  described  in  the 
FenseroBo.  Most  of  the  cottage-windows  are  overgrown  with 
sweetbriers,  vines,  and  honeysuckles ;  and  that  Milton's  habita- 
tion had  the  same  rustic  ornament,  we  may  conclude  from  his  de- 
scription of  the  lark  bidding  him  good-morrow : 

Through  the  sweetbrier,  or  the  vine, 
Or  the  twisted  eglantine : 

for  it  is  evident  that  he  meant  a  sort  of  honeysuckle  by  ihe  eglan- 
tine, though  that  word  is  commonly  used  for  the  sweetbrier,  which 
he  could  not  mention  twice  in  the  same  couplet.  If  I  ever  pass  a 
month  or  six  weeks  at  Oxford,  in  the  summer,  I  shall  be  inclined 
to  hire  and  repair  this  venerable  mansion,  and  to  make  a  festival 
for  a  circle  of  friends,  in  honor  of  Milton,  the  most  perfect  scholar, 
as  well  as  the  sublimest  poet,  that  our  country  ever  produced. 
Such  an  honor  will  be  less  splendid,  but  more  sincere  and  respect- 
ful, than  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon. 

I  have,  &c. 


ROBERT  BURNS.     175J)— 1796. 

RoBSBT  BuBirs,  the  celebrated  Scottish  poet,  was  born  in  Ayrshire,'  one  of 
the  western  counties  of  Scotland,  January  25,  1759.  His  father  was  a  nnall 
farmer,  and  Robert  had  no  advantages  of  early  education  beyond  what  the 
parish  schools  afforded.  But  he  made  the  most  of  what  he  had ;  and  in  the 
possession  of  discreet,  virtuous,  and  most  pious  parents,  he  had  the  best  of  all 
education,  the  education  of  the  heart;  antl  in  tlic  "Cotter's  Saturday  Night," 
we  see  what  was  tlie  foundation  of  the  whole — thb  Biblx.  He  early  showed 
a  strong  taste  for  reading;  and  to  the  common  rudiments  of  education  he 
added  some  knowledge  of  mensuration,  and  a  smattering  of  Latin  and  French. 
But  poetry  was  bis  first  delight,  as  it  was  his  chief  solace  through  life.  A 
little  before  his  sixteenth  year,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  he  had  «  first  committed 
the  sin  of  rhyme."  His  verses  soon  acquired  him  considerable  village  &me, 
to  which,  as  he  made  acquaintances  in  Ayr  and  other  neighboring  towns  widi 
young  men  of  his  own  ago,  he  greatly  added  by  the  remarkable  fluency  of  his 
expression,  and  the  vigor  of  his  conversational  powers.  The  charms  of  these 
social  meetings,  at  which  he  shone  with  so  much  distinction,  gradually  intro- 
duced him  to  new  habits,  some  of  which  were  most  destructive  to  his  hap- 
piness and  his  virtue. 

About  this  time,  to  escape  the  ills  of  poverty,  and  to  break  away  fsoni 
some  of  the  associations  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  he  resolved  to  leave 
bis  native  country,  and  to  try  his  fortune  in  Jamaica.  In  order  to  raise  fiinds 
for  this  purpose,  he  resolved  to  publish  a  volume  of  his  poems.  They  were 
r>K;eived  with  great  favor,  and  Burns  cleared,  thereby,  twenty  pounds.    He 

I  Be  WM  bom  In  %  ckay4>aUt  cotta(e,  about  two  wUm  tothe  aoutb  oTtbt  Iowa  of  Ayr. 
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eiigaged  his  passage,  his  chest  was  on  the  road  to  Greenock,  from  wliich 
port  he  was  to  sail,  and  he  had  taken  leave  of  his  friends,  when  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Blacklock  to  one  of  the  friends  of  the  poet  completely  altered  his  reso- 
lution. "His  opinion,"  says  Burns  himself,  *»that  I  would  meet  with  en- 
couragement in  Edinburgh  for  a  second  edition  of  my  poems,  fired  me  so 
much,  that  away  I  posted  for  that  city,  without  a  single  acquaintance,  or  a 
taigle  letter  of  introduction."  > 

The  result  was,  the  introduction  of  the  poet  to  all  who  were  emiiKnt  in 
Hteralure,  in  rank,  or  in  fashion,  in  the  Scottish  metropolis.  The  brilliant 
conversational  powers  of  the  unlettered  ploughman  seem  to  have  struck  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  with  as  much  wonder  as  his  poetry.  Under 
the  patronage  of  Dr.  Robertson,  Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  Mr.  Henry  Mac- 
keiwie,  and  other  persons  of  note,  a  new  edition  of  his  poems  was  published, 
which  yielded  him  nearly  five  hundred  pounds.  With  this  he  returned,  in 
1788,  to  Ayrshire— advanced  two  hundred  pounds  to  relieve  his  aged  mother 
and  brother,  who  were  struggling  with  many  difficulties  on  their  farm — and 
with  the  rest  prepared  to  stock  another  farm  for  himself  in  Dumfrieshire, 
where  he  took  up  his  abode  in  June  of  that  year,  having  before  publicly 
solemnized  his  union  with  Jean  Armour,  to  whom  he  had  long  been  attached. 

But  the  farm  did  not  prosper  well,  and  he  obtained  the  office  of  exciseman 
or  guager,  in  the  district  in  which  he  lived.  In  1791  he  abandoned  the  fiurm 
entirely,  and  took  a  small  house  in  the  town  of  Dumfries.  By  this  time,  his 
habits  of  conviviality  had  settled  down  to  confirmed  intemperance,  **  and  al- 
most every  drunken  fellow,  who  was  willing  to  spend  his  money  lavishly  in 
the  ale-house,  could  easily  command  the  company  of  Bums.  His  Jean  still 
behaved  with  a  degree  of  maternal  and  conjugal  tenderness  and  prudence, 
which  made  him  feel  more  bitterly  the  evil  of  his  misconduct,  although  they 
could  not  reclaim  him.  At  last,  crippled,  emaciated,  having  the  very  power 
of  animation  wasted  by  disease,  quite  broken-hearted  by  the  sense  of  his 
errors,  and  of  the  hopeless  miseries  to  which  he  saw  himself  and  his  family 
depressed,  he  died  at  Dumfries  on  the  21st  of  July,  1796,  when  only  thirty- 
seven  years  of  age.*'* 

•*Bums,"  says  Professor  Wilson,  "is  by  far  the  greatest  poet  that  ever 
sprung  from  the  bosom  of  the  people,  and  lived  and  died  in  an  humble  con- 
dition. Indeed,  no  country  in  the  world  but  Scotiand  could  have  produced 
such  a  man ;  and  he  will  be  for  ever  regarded  as  the  glorious  representative 
of  the  genius  of  his  country.  He  was  born  a  poet,  if  ever  man  was,  and  to 
his  native  genius  alone  is  owing  the  perpetuity  of  his  fame.  For  he  mani- 
festly had  never  very  deeply  studied  poetry  as  an  art,  nor  reasoned  much 
about  its  principles,  nor  looked  abroad  with  the  wide  ken  of  intellect  for 
objects  and  subjects  on  which  to  pour  out  his  inspiration.  The  condition 
of  the  peasantry  of  Scotiand,  the  happiest,  perhaps,  that  Providence  evet 
allowed  to  the  children  of  labor,  was  not  surveyed  and  speculated  upon  by 
him  as  the  field  of  poetry,  but  as  the  field  of  his  own  existence ;  and  he  ~ 
chronicled  the  events  that  passed  there,  not  merely  as  food  for  his  imagina- 

1  This  was  in  17M,  when  he  wm  twenty-teven  yean  old. 

t  Bead— an  InteresUng  sketch  of  his  life  In  Chambers's  Btorraphfcal  Dletionaiy  of  Eminent  Scou- 
men;'*  also,  "Currie's  Life,"  ''Lockhait's  life,"  and  « Conningham's  Ufe,'*  prefixed  to  his  edition 
of  the  poet's  works.  This  is  now  the  most  complete  and  best  edition  of  Burns,  containing  IM  plMea 
more  than  Dr.  Cnrrle's  edition.  Read,  also,  the  **  Genius  and  Character  of  Bums,"  by  Profeasor 
wiiMn,  No.  XXL  of  WUey  and  Putnam's  Library  of  Choioe  Reading.  Also,  two  artldea  in  tte  RtUia 
bur^b  Review,  vol  IS,  and  vol.  48,  and  one  In  the  ftrat  voYume  otVbe  Vau^w.  QL>a3K^j£tV«|. 
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tion  88  a  poet,  but  as  food  for  his  heart  as  a  man.  Hence,  when  inspired  to 
compose  poetry,  poetry  came  gushing  up  from  the  well  of  hia  human  afieo* 
tions,  and  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  pour  it,  like  streams  irrigating  t 
meadow,  in  many  a  cheerful  tide  over  the  drooping  flowers  and  fiuiing  lu- 
dure  of  life.  Imbued  with  vivid  perceptions,  warm  feelings,  and  strong  pas* 
sions,  he  sent  his  own  existence  into  that  of  all  things,  animate  and  inanimate, 
around  him ;  and  not  an  occurrence  in  hamlet,  village,  or  town,  aflecting  in 
any  way  the  happiness  of  the  human  heart,  but  roused  aa  keen  an  interest  in 
the  soul  of  Bums,  and  as  genial  a  sympathy,  as  if  it  had  immediately  con 
cerned  himself  and  his  own  individual  welfare.  Most  other  poets  of  rural 
life  have  looked  on  it  through  the  aerial  veil  of  imagination— often  beautified, 
no  doubt,  by  such  partial  concealment,  and  beaming  with  misty  sofhiess  more 
delicate  than  the  truth.  But  Burns  would  not  thus  indulge  his  fancy  when 
he  had  felt — ^felt  so  poignantly,  all  the  agonies  and  all  the  transports  of  life. 
He  looked  around  him,  and  when  he  saw  the  smoke  of  the  cottage  rising  np 
quietly  and  unbroken  to  heaven,  he  knew,  for  he  had  seen  and  blessed  it,  the 
quiet  joy  and  unbroken  contentment  that  slept  below ;  and  when  he  saw  it 
driven  and  dispersed  by  the  winds,  he  knew  also  but  too  well,  for  too  sorel/ 
had  he  felt  them,  those  agitations  and  disturbances  which  had  shook  him  till 
he  wept  on  his  chaff  bed.  In  reading  his  poetry,  therefore,  we  know  what 
unsubstantial  dreams  are  all  tliose  of  the  golden  age.  But  bliss  beams  upon 
us  with  a  more  subduing  brightness  through  tlie  dim  melancholy  that  shrouds 
lowly  Ufe;  and  when  the  peasant  Burns  rises  up  in  his  might  as  Burns  the 
poet,  and  is  seen  to  derive  all  that  might  from  tlie  life  which  at  this  hour  tlie 
peasantry  of  Scotland  are  leading,  our  hearts  leap  within  us,  because  tliat 
such  is  our  country,  and  such  the  nobility  of  her  children.  There  is  no  delu- 
sion, no  affectation,  no  exaggeration,  no  falsehood,  in  the  spirit  of  Burns's 
poetry.  He  rejoices  like  an  untamed  enthusiast,  and  he  weeps  like  a  pros 
trate  penitent  In  joy  and  in  grief  the  whole  man  appears:  some  of  his  finest 
effusions  were  poured  out  before  he  leA  the  fields  of  his  childhood,  and  when 
he  scarcely  hoped  for  other  auditors  than  his  own  heart,  and  the  simple 
dwellers  of  the  hamlet  He  wrote  not  to  please  or  surprise  others — we 
speak  of  those  first  effusions — ^but  in  his  own  creative  delight;  and  even  afier 
he  had  discovered  his  power  to  kindle  the  sparks  of  nature  wherever  they 
slumbered,  the  effect  to  be  produced  seldom  seems  to  have  been  considered 
by  him,  assured  that  his  poetry  could  not  fail  to  produce  the  same  passion  in 
tlie  hearts  of  other  men  from  which  it  boiled  over  in  his  own.  Out  of  him- 
self, and  beyond  his  own  nearest  and  dearest  concerns,  he  well  could,  but  he 
did  not  much  love  often  or  long  to  go.  His  imagination  wanted  not  wings 
broad  and  strong  for  highest  flights.  But  he  was  most  at  home  when  walking 
on  this  earth,  through  this  world,  even  along  the  banks  and  braes  of  the 
streams  of  Coila.  It  seems  as  if  his  muse  were  loath  to  admit  almost  any 
thought,  feeUng,  or  image,  drawn  from  any  other  region  than  his  native  dis- 
trict— the  hearth-stone  of  liis  father's  hut — ^the  still  or  troubled  chamber  of 
his  own  generous  and  passionate  bosom.  Dear  to  him  the  jocund  laughter 
of  the  reapers  on  the  corn-field,  the  tears  and  sighs  which  his  own  strains 
had  won  from  the  children  of  nature  et^oying  the  mid-day  hour  of  rest  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  the  hedgerow  tree.  With  what  pathetic  persona]  power, 
from  all  the  circumstances  of  his  character  and  condition,  do  many  of  his 
humblest  lines  affect  us !  Often,  too  often,  as  we  hear  him  singing,  we  think 
that  we  see  him  suffering!  *Most  musical,  most  melancholy' he  often  is, 
tiven  in  bis  merriment  \    lt\  \\\m,  n\a%\  vW  vrorv^votta  of  inspiration  are  but 
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oaely  allied  with  reality's  kindred  agonies!  Tue  strings  of  his  lyre 
imes  yield  their  finest  miiiic  to  the  siglis  of  remorse  or  repenvAioo. 
sver,  Uierefore,  be  the  faults  or  defects  of  the  poetry  of  Bums— •«na  no 
it  has  many — ^it  has,  beyond  ail  that  was  ever  written,  this  greatest  of 
9rits,  intense,  life-pervading,  and  life-breathing  truth.'* 


TO   A   MOUNTAIN   DAISY, 
On  turning  ont  doum  wUh  th§  phugh  tfi  jfyril^  1786. 

Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  /lower, 
Thou's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour : 
For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure 

Thy  slender  stem ; 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  power. 

Thou  bonnie  gem. 

A  las  I  it's  no  thy  neebor  sweet. 
The  bonnie  lark,  companion  meet. 
Bending  thee  'mang  the  dewy  weet, 

Wi'  speckled  breast. 
When  upward-springing,  blythe,  to  greet 

The  purpling  east 

Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth : 
Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  fbrth 

Amid  the  storm. 
Scarce  rear'd  above  the  parent  earth 

Thy  tender  form. 

The  flaunting  flowers  our  gardens  yield, 
High  sheltering  woods  and  wa's  maun  shield, 
But  thou,  beneath  the  random  bield 

O'  clod  or  stane. 
Adorns  the  histie  stibble-field. 

Unseen,  alane. 

There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad. 
Thy  snawie  bosom  sunward  spread, 
Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 

In  humble  guise ; 
But  now  the  share  uptears  thy  bed. 

And  low  thou  lies! 

Such  is  the  fate  of  artless  maid. 
Sweet  floweret  of  the  rural  shade  * 
By  love's  simplicity  botray'd, 

And  guileless  trust, 
Till  she,  like  thee,  all  soil'd,  is  laid 

Low  i'  the  dust 

Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  bard. 

On  life's  rough  ocean  luckless  starred  1 

Unskilful  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore. 
Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard. 

And  vrVieVai  \um,  o^cx\ 
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8ucb  fate  to  sufTering  worth  is  given. 

Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  striven, 

By  human  pride  or  cunning  driven 

To  misery's  brink, 
Till,  wrench'd  of  every  stay  but  Heaven, 

He,  ruin'd,  sink ! 

E^en  thou  who  mourn'st  the  Daisy^s  fate, 
Thai  fate  it  thine — no  distant  date ; 
Stem  Ruin's  ploughshare  drives,  elate. 

Full  on  thy  bloom. 
Till,  crashed  beneath  the  furrow's  weight. 

Shall  be  thy  doom  1 

TO   MARY   IN   HEAVEN.^ 

Thou  lingering  star,  with  lessening  ray. 

That  lovest  to  greet  the  early  mom. 
Again  thou  usher'st  in  the  day 

My  Mary  from  my  soul  was  torn. 
O  Mary !  dear  departed  shade ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  bUssful  rest  ? 
Seest  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast? 

That  sacred  hour  can  I  forget, 

Can  I  forget  the  hallow'd  grove, 
Where  by  the  winding  Ayr  we  met, 

To  live  one  day  of  parting  love? 
Eternity  will  not  eSace 

Those  records  dear  of  transports  past ; 
Thy  image  at  our  last  embrace ! 

Ah,  little  thought  we  'twas  our  last ! 

Ayr,  gurgling,  kiss'd  his  pebbled  shore, 

O'erhung  with  wild  woods,  thickening  green  ^ 
The  fragrant  birch,  and  hawthorn  hoar, 

Twined  amorous  round  the  raptured  scene ; 
The  flowers  sprang  wanton  to  be  prest, 

The  birds  sang  love  on  every  spmy, 
Till  too,  too  soon,  the  glowing  west 

Proclaimed  the  speed  of  winged  day 

Still  o'er  these  scenes  my  memory  wakes, 

And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care ! 
Time  but  the  impression  strot<ger  makes. 

As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear. 


i  Thfa  waa  the  flrat  obitA  ofhla  early,  pnre^  ImpMsloiied  love— Mary  Campbell,  or  te  **Blthlani 

Mtfy.**    In  hla  poem, 

**  Te  banks,  and  braea,  and  strcama  around 

Hie  caatle  o*  Montgomerle^'* 

oe  deaerlbea.  In  the  moat  beautlAil  language,  their  tender  and  final  partint  on  the  banfca  of  the  Ayr. 

Re  Intended  to  marry  her,  but  ahe  died  at  Greenock  on  bcr  retom  flrom  a  Tlalt  to  her  rdatlona  In 

Arnrleahlre.  At  a  later  period  of  lUb,  on  the  annlvcraary  of  that  baUowed  day  when  they  parted,  bo 

devoted  a  nifht  to  a  poetic  viffU  In  the  open  air.    Aa  evening  came,  **he  appeared  to  grow  very  aaJ 

abont  aomethlng,"  and  wandered  out  of  doora  Into  the  tnm-yard,  where  hla  Joan  Ibimd  Urn  lying 

on  aome  atnir  with  hla  eyea  dxed  on  »  aYi!lAVn«  ikacc  "^YiSbn  aconMem  xemnv?'  T^vidhl  he  write  dow^ 

••  It  aow ^taUM  Immortal heaiity,Vbl« A«e»\y  ib*]CM»c<^«vi \ft>i»tDK»«n^\**'*^ 
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My  Mary,  dear  departed  shade  I 
Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  t 

Seest  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  1 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast  1 


LESSONS   FOR   LITE. 

Thou  whom  chance  may  hither  lead, 
Be  thou  clad  in  russet  weed, 
Be  thou  deck'd  in  silken  stole, 
'Grave  these  counsels  on  thy  soul. 

Life  is  but  a  day  at  most, 
Sprung  from  night,  in  darkness  lost; 
Hope  not  simshine  every  hour, 
Fear  not  clouds  will  alwajrs  lower. 

As  Youth  and  Love,  with  sprightly  danooi 
Beneath  thy  morning-star  advance, 
Pleasure,  with  her  siren  air. 
May  delude  the  thoughtless  pair : 
Let  Prudence  bless  Enjoyment's  cup, 
Then  raptured  sip,  and  sip  it  up. 

As  thy  day  grows  warm  and  high, 
Life's  meridian  flaming  nigh, 
Dost  thou  spurn  the  humble  valel 
Life's  proud  summits  wouldst  thou  scale  1 
Check  thy  climbing  step,  elate. 
Evils  lurk  in  felon  wait : 
Dangers,  eagle-pinion'd,  bold, 
Soar  around  each  clifly  hold, 
While  cheerful  Peace,  with  linnet  song. 
Chants  the  lowly  dells  among. 

A<»  the  shades  of  evening  close. 
Beckoning  thee  to  long  repose ; 
As  Life  itself  becomes  disease. 
Seek  the  chimney-nook  of  ease. 
There  ruminate  with  sober  thought, 
On  all  thou'st  seen,  and  heard,  and  wrought; 
And  teach  the  sportive  younkers  round, 
Saws  of  experience,  sage  and  sound. 
Say,  man's  true,  genuine  estimate, 
The  grand  criterion  of  his  fate, 
Is  not — ^Art  thou  high  or  low  ? 
Did  thy  fortune  ebb  or  flow  ? 
Wast  thou  cottager  or  kingi 
Peer  or  peasant? — No  such  thing! 
Did  many  talents  gild  thy  span  ? 
Or  frugal  nature  grudge  thee  one  ? 
Tell  them,  and  press  it  on  their  mind. 
As  thou  thyself  must  shortly  And, 
The  smile  or  frown  of  awful  Heaven, 
To  Virtue  or  to  Vice  is  given. 
Say,  **  To  be  just,  and  kind,  and  wise. 
There  solid  sclf-ei^jojmient  lies ;      ^ 
That  foolish,  selAsh,  faithless  ways, 
Lead  to  the  wretched,  vile,  and  base.** 


J  Y 
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Thus  resign'd  and  quiet,  creep 
To  the  bed  of  lasting  sleep ; 
8leep,  whence  thou  shalt  ne'er  avrake, 
Night,  where  dawn  shall  never  break. 
Till  Aiture  life,  future  no  more, 
To  light  and  joy  the  good  restore, 
To  light  and  joy  unknown  before. 

Stranger,  go  I    Heaven  be  thy  guide  1 
Quoth  the  beadsman  of  Nithside.' 

THE   cotter's  SATURDAT   NIGHT. 
Jn$cribed  to  Robert  Jikeny  E$q, 

My  loved,  my  honored,  much  respected  friend  I 

No  mercenary  bard  his  homage  pays ; 
With  honest  pride  I  scorn  each  selfish  end ; 

My  dearest  meed,  a  friend's  esteem  and  praise : 
To  you  I  sing,  in  simple  Scottish  lays. 

The  lowly  train  in  life's  sequestered  scene ; 
The  native  feelings  strong,  the  guileless  ways ; 

What  Aiken  in  a  cottage  would  have  been ; 
Ah !  though  his  worth  unknown,  far  happier  there,  I  ween 

November  chill  blaws  loud  wi'  angry  sugh ; 

The  shortening  winter-day  is  near  a  close ; 
The  miry  beasts  retreating  frae'  the  pleugh ; 

The  blackening  trains  o'  craws  to  their  repose ; 
The  toil-worn  Cotter  frae  his  labor  goes, 

This  night  his  weekly  moil^  is  at  an  end, 
Collects  his  spades,  his  mattocks,  and  his  hoes, 

Hoping  the  morn  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend, 
And  weary,  o'er  the  moor,  his  course  does  hameward  bend. 

At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view, 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree ; 
Th'  expectant  wee^  things,  toddlin,^  stacher*  through 

To  meet  tlieir  dad,  wi'  flicterin'^  noise  an'  glee. 
His  wee  bit  ingle,*  blinkin*  bonnily. 

His  clean  hearth-stane,  his  thriftie  wifie's  smile. 
The  lisping  infimt  prattling  on  his  knee, 

Does  a'^  his  weary  carking**  cares  beguile, 
An'  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labor  and  his  toiU 

Belyve  ^  the  elder  bairns  come  drappin  in, 

At  service  out,  amang  the  farmers  roun' ; 
Some  ca'  ^  the  pleugh,  some  herd,  some  tentie  ^  rin 

A  cannie  >'  errand  to  a  neebor  town : 
Their  eldest  hope,  their  Jemiy,  woman  grown, 

In  youthfu'  bloom,  love  sparkling  in  her  e'e, 
Comes  hame,  perhaps,  to  show  a  braw  >^  new  gown. 

Or  deposit  her  sair-won  ^^  penny-fee,'* 
To  help  her  parents  dear,  if  they  in  hardship  be. 


I  Thew  beutUAd  line*  were  written  in  ••  Friar»-Cara«"  Hermlta<e,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nlth. 
*  From.      •  Labor.      4  LiUle.*    •  ToUerlng  in  their  walk.      •  SUfger.      T  FluUertng.      •  FUv. 
'Alniaf  atijitenrali.        10  AIL       l\  CoM>unVD«.       'a^^-«LiMiAki.      'U^'Qr^k^      M 
**  Ktadlj  dsxtsrou.       U  Flue, buoAaoiM.      vt  %mkV|  ^noxu     ^"Wu^a. 
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Wi'  joy  unfeign'd,  brothers  and  sisters  r.ieet, 

An'  each  for  other's  weclfare  kindly  spiers;' 
The  social  hours,  swif\-wing'd,  unnoticed  fleet; 

Each  tells  the  uncos^  that  he  sees  or  hears; 
The  parents,  partial,  eye  their  hopeful  years  ; 

Anticipation  forward  points  the  view ; 
The  mother,  wi'  her  needle  an'  her  sheers, 

Gars  3  auld  claes  look  amaist  as  weefs  the  newj 
The  father  mixes  a*  wi'  admonition  due. 

Their  master's  and  their  mistress's  command, 

The  younkers  a'  are  warned  to  obey ; 
An'  mind  their  labors  wi'  an  eydent^  hand, 

An'  ne*er,  though  out  o'  sight,  to  jauk  or  play : 
**An',  O!  be  sure  to  fear  the  Lord  alway! 

An'  mind  your  duty,  duly,  morn  an'  night ! 
Lest  in  temptation's  path  ye  gang  astray, 

Implore  His  counsel  and  assisting  might : 
They  never  sought  in  vain  that  sought  the  Lord  aright ! 

But  hark!  a  rap  comes  gently  to  the  door; 

Jenny,  wha  kens  the  meaning  o'  the  same. 
Tells  how  a  neebor  lad  cam'  o'er  the  moor. 

To  do  some  errands,  and  convoy  her  hame. 
The  wily  mother  sees  the  conscious  flame 

Sparkle  in  Jenny's  e'e,  and  flush  her  cheek ; 
With  heart-struck  anxious  care,  inquires  his  name, 

While  Jenny  hafflins^  is  afraid  to  speak ; 
Weel  pleased  the  mother  hears  it*s  nae  wild  worthless   <Mce, 

Wi'  kindly  welcome  Jenny  brings  him  ben;* 

A  strappan^  youth,  he  taks  the  mother's  eye ; 
Biythe  Jenny  sees  the  visit's  no  ill-ta'en ; 

The  father  cracks'  of  horses,  pleughs,  and  kye.* 
The  youngster's  artless  heart  o'erflows  wi'  joy, 

But  blato")  an'  laithfu',^'  scarce  can  weel  behave; 
The  mother,  wi'  a  woman's  wiles,  can  spy 

What  maks  the  youth  sae  bashfu'  an'  sae  grave, 
Weel  pleased  to  tliink  her  bairn's  respected  like  the  lave.'' 

O,  happy  love !  where  love  like  this  is  found  I 

O  heartfelt  raptures !  bliss  beyond  compare ! 
I've  paced  much  this  weary,  mortal  round, 

And  sage  experience  bids  me  this  declare,— 
**If  Heaven  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleasure  spare, 

One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 
'TIS  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair, 

In  other's  arms  breathe  out  the  tender  tale, 
Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  the  evening  gale." 

Is  there,  in  human  form,  that  bears  a  heart, — 
A  wretch !  a  villain  !  lost  to  love  and  truth ! 

That  can,  with  studied,  sly,  ensnaring  art. 
Betray  sweet  Jenny's  unsuspecting  youth  1 

I  Asks.  « New*.  » Makes.  « DIMgent.  » Piutly.  •  '"^^ 

f  1W1  sad  tendaome.  •  Converse*.        •  Klne,  oowi  10  Bathftal.     ^  3r»^ 

■  Tte  rwt  the  otiwn. 
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Curse  on  bis  perjured  arts  I  dissembling  smooth ! 

Are  honor,  virtue,  conscience,  all  exiled? 
Is  there  no  pity,  no  relenting  rutli,* 

Points  to  the  parents  fondling  o'er  their  child? 
Then  paints  the  ruined  maid,  and  their  distraction  wild? 

Rit  now  the  supper  crowns  their  simple  board ! 

The  healsome  parritch,'  chief  o'  Scotia's  food : 
The  soupe>  their  only  hawkie^  does  afford, 

That  'yont*  the  hallan*  snugly  chows  her  cood : 
The  dame  brings  forth,  in  complimental  mood, 

To  grace  the  lad,  her  weel-luun'd'  kebbuck,^  fell,' 
An'  afl  he's  pressed,  an'  aft  he  ca*s  it  good ; 

The  frugal  wifle,  garrulous,  will  tell. 
How  'twas  a  towmond'o  auld,"  sin**  lint  was  i'  the  belL* 

The  cheerfu'  supper  done,  wi'  serious  face, 

They  round  the  ingle  form  a  circle  wide ; 
The  sire  m  turns  o'er,  wi'  patriarchal  grace. 

The  big  Ha'-Bible,**  ance  his  father's  pride; 
His  bonnet  reverently  is  laid  aside. 

His  lyart  '<  haffets  ^^  wcarin*  thin  an'  bare ; 
Those  strains  tliat  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide, 

He  wales  ^  a  portion  witli  judicious  care ; 
And  **  liet  us  worship  God,"  he  says,  wi*  solenm  air. 

They  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise ; 

They  tune  their  hearts,  by  far  the  noblest  aim ; 
Perhaps  Dundee's  >'  wild  warbling  measures  rise, 

Or  plaintive  Martyrs, ••  worthy  of  the  name ; 
Or  noble  Elgin  '*  beats  tlie  heavenward  flame, 

The  sweetest  far  of  Scotia's  holy  lays: 
Compared  with  these,  Italian  trills  are  tame ; 

The  tickled  ears  no  heartfelt  raptures  raise ; 
Nae  unison  hao  tliey  with  our  Creator's  praise. 

I  Mercf,  kind  feeling  t  OotneaKpuddlnf .  •  Baooe,  nllk.  4  a  pet-mune  Ibr  «  eow 

•  Beyond.  •  A  putttlon  wall  in  a  oottace.  T  CareftiDy  preaenred.  •  A  eheeae 

•  Bitlnf  tolhatMte.  10  Twelve  mooLba.       U  Old.  Uflbioa.        U  flut  waa  In  bloiaoo. 
14  Tbia  picture,  aa  all  the  world  knowa,  he  drew  firom  hia  fkther.    He  waa  hlmseU;  in  imafinaUoa, 

again  vne  of  the  **  wee  Uilnga"  that  ran  to  meet  him;  and  **tho  prleat-Uke  Iktber^  had  long  wore 
that  aapeot  beftn«  the  poet'a  eyea,  though  he  died  befbre  lie  waa  threeacore.  "  I  have  alwsya  ooa* 
aldered  WUliam  Barna,"  (the  (kther.)  aaya  Murdoch,  •'aa  by  ftr  the  beat  of  the  hQBU  nee  tlat  I 
aver  had  the  pleaaore  of  being  acquainted  with,  and  many  a  worthy  character  I  have  known.  Ha 
waa  a  tender  and  ailbetionate  fiUher,  and  took  pleaaore  in  leading  hia  diUdren  In  the  patha  of  Ttrtoe. 
I  Boat  not  pretend  t»  give  you  a  description  of  all  the  manly  qoalltlea,  the  ratlonnl  and  Chrlitaa 
virtnea  of  the  venerable  Buma.  I  ahall  only  add,  that  he  pmetiacd  every  knowa  duty,  and  avoUrd 
ovary  thir.g  that  was  cr'mlnaL'*    The  following  Is  the  ** Epitaph**  which  the  aon  wrote  tar  him: 

O  ye,  whoae  cheek  the  tear  of  pity  stalna, 

Dr^w  near,  with  pious  reverence,  and  attend  I 
Here  Ue  the  loving  husbnnd's  dear  remaina, 

The  tender  fiithur,  and  the  generous  friend  t 
The  pitying  Iirart  that  ft:lt  for  human  woe; 

The  dauntless  heart  tluit  fMur'd  no  human  prkle ; 
The  flriend  of  man,  to  vice  nione  a  foe, 

**  For  e'en  his  fiulings  k-an'd  to  virtue'a  side.** 

W  The  great  BiUc  kepi  in  the  halL  »  Qray.  U  The  temples,  the  alAaa  of  Ikthwi 

«•  Cbooaea  lo  Tlic  names  of  Scottish 
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The  priest-like  father  reads  the  sacred  page, 

How  Abram  was  the  friend  of  God  on  high  j 
Or,  Moses  bade  eternal  warfare  wage 

With  Amalek's  ungracious  progeny ; 
Or,  how  the  Royal  Bard  '  did  groaning  lie 

Beneath  the  stroke  of  Heaven's  avenging  ire ; 
Or,  Job's  pathetic  plaint  and  wailing  cry; 

Or,  rapt  Isaiah's  wild  seraphic  fire ; 
Or  other  holy  seers  that  tune  the  sacred  lyre. 

Perhaps  the  Christian  volume  is  the  theme, 

How  guiltless  blood  for  guilty  man  was  shed ; 
How  He,  who  bore  in  heaven  the  second  name, 

Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  his  head : 
How  His  first  followers  and  servants  sped, 

The  precepts  sage  they  wrote  to  many  a  land : 
How  he,>  who  lone  in  Patmos'  banished, 

Saw  in  the  sun  a  mighty  angel  stand. 
And  heard  great  Babylon's  doom  pronounced  by  Heaven's  coi 

Then  kneeling  down  to  Heaven's  Eternal  King, 

The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays : 
Hope  **  springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing," 

That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  future  days ; 
There  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays, 

No  more  to  sigh,  or  shed  the  bitter  tear. 
Together  hymning  their  Creator's  praise. 

In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear, 
While  circling  time  moves  round  in  an  eternal  sphere. 

Compared  with  this,  how  poor  Religion's  pride, 

In  all  the  pomp  of  method  and  of  art, 
When  men  display  to  congregations  wide 

Devotion's  every  grace,  except  the  heart! 
The  Power,  incensed,  the  pageant  will  desert. 

The  pompous  strain,  the  sacerdotal  stole ;  * 
But  haply,  in  some  cottage  far  apart. 

May  hear,  well-pleased,  the  language  of  tlie  soul ; 
And  in  His  book  of  life  the  inmates  poor  enrol. 

Then  homeward  all  take  off  their  several  wayj 

The  youngling  cottagers  retire  to  rest; 
The  parent-pair  their  secret  homage  pay. 

And  proffer  up  to  Heaven  the  warm  request 
That  He,  who  stills  the  raven's  clamorous  nest, 

And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flowery  pride. 
Would,  in  the  way  His  wisdom  sees  the  best. 

For  them  and  for  their  little  ones  provide ; 
But,  chiefly,  in  their  hearts  with  grace  divine  preside. 

From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia's  grandeur  springs. 
That  makes  her  loved  at  home,  revered  abroad  j 

Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings, 
"  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God ;" 

Dmnd.  S  Saint  John. 

An  Mand  In  the  Archipela^ts  where  John  to  auppoMsd  to  have  written  ttafe  hook  of  1 

WmQf  vwtment. 
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And  certeft,^  in  fair  virtue's  heavenly  road, 

The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  fiur  behind : 
What  is  a  lordling's  pomp  ?  a  cumbrous  load, 
Disguising  oil  the  wretch  of  human-kind, 
Studied  in  arts  of  hell,  in  wickedness  refined  I 

O  Scotia !  my  dear,  my  native  soil  I 

For  whom  my  warmest  wish  to  Heaven  is  sent! 
Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil 

Be  blest  with  health,  and  peace,  and  sweet  content ! 
And,  O !  may  Heaven  their  simple  lives  prevent 

From  luxury's  contagion,  weak  and  vile  1 
Then,  however  crowns  and  coronets  be  rent, 

A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  the  while, 
And  stand,  a  wall  of  fire,  around  their  much-loved  isle. 

O  Thou  I  who  pour'd  the  patriotic  tide 

That  streamed  through  Wallace's'  undaunted  heart 
Who  dared  to,  nobly,  stem  tyrannic  pride, 

Or  nobly  die,  the  second  glorious  part, 
(The  patriot's  God  peculiarly  Thou  art. 

His  friend,  inspirer,  guardian,  and  reward !) 
O  never,  never,  Scotia's  realm  desert : 

But  still  the  patriot,  and  the  patriot  bard. 
In  bright  succession  raise,  her  ornament  and  guard ! 


MAN   WA8   MADB   TO   MOURN. 

When  chill  November's  surly  blast 

Made  fields  and  forests  bare, 
One  evening,  as  I  wander'd  forth 

Along  the  banks  of  Ayr, 
I  spied  a  man,  whose  aged  step 

Seem'd  weary,  worn  with  care ; 
His  face  was  furrow'd  o'er  with  years. 

And  hoary  was  his  hair. 

Young  stranger,  whither  wanderest  thouf 

(Began  the  reverend  sage ;) 
Does  thirst  of  wealth  thy  step  constrain. 

Or  youthful  pleasures  rage  ? 
Or  haply,  prest  with  cares  and  woes. 

Too  soon  thou  hast  began. 
To  wander  forth,  with  me,  to  mourn 

The  miseries  of  man  I 

The  sun  that  overhangs  yon  moors. 

Out-spreading  far  and  wide. 
Where  hundreds  labor  to  support 

A  haughty  lordling's  pride ; 
I've  seen  yon  weary  winter-sun 

Twice  forty  times  return : 
And  every  time  has  added  proofs 

That  man  was  made  to  mourn. 


1  Ccrtatnlf .  k  gir  WUUam  Wallace,  the  celebrated  eoottbk  patriot. 
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0  man !  while  in  thy  early  years, 

How  prodigal  of  time! 
Mis-spending  all  thy  precious  hours 

Thy  glorious  youthful  prime ! 
Alternate  follies  take  the  sway ; 

Licentious  passions  bum ; 
Which  tenfold  force  give  Nature's  law, 

That  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

Look  not  alone  on  youthful  prime, 

Or  manhood's  active  might : 
Man  then  is  useful  to  his  kind, 

Supported  is  his  right 
But  see  him  on  the  edge  of  life, 

With  cares  and  sorrows  worn, 
Then  age  and  want,  oh !  ill-matched  pair 

Show  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

A  few  seem  favorites  of  fate, 

In  pleasure's  lap  carest ; 
Yet,  think  not  all  the  rich  and  great 

Are  likewise  truly  blest 
But,  oh !  what  crowds,  in  every  land, 

Are  wretched  and  forlorn ; 
Through  weary  life  tliis  lesson  learn, 

That  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

Many  and  sharp  the  numerous  ills 

Inwoven  with  our  frame  1 
More  pointed  still  we  make  ourselves, 

Regret,  remorse,  and  shame ! 
And  man,  whose  heaven-erected  &ce 

The  smiles  of  love  adorn, 
Man's  inhimianity  to  man 

Makes  countless  thousands  mourn  I 

See  yonder  poor,  o'erlabor'd  wight. 

So  abject,  mean,  and  vile. 
Who  begs  a  brother  of  the  earth. 

To  give  him  leave  to  toil : 
And  see  his  lordly  fellow-worm 

The  poor  petition  spurn, 
Umuindiul,  tLough  a  weeping  wife 

And  helpless  ofispring  mourn. 

If  I'm  design'd  yon  lordling's  slave- 
By  Nature's  law  design'd, 

Why  was  an  independent  wish 
E'er  planted  in  my  mind  ? 

If  not,  why  am  I  subject  to 
His  cruelty  or  scorn  1 

Or  why  has  man  the  will  and  power 
To  make  his  fellow  mourn  ? 

Yet,  let  not  this  too  much,  my  son, 

Disturb  thy  youthful  breast : 
This  partial  view  of  human-kind 

Is  surely  not  the  lastl 
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The  poor,  oppressed,  honest  man. 

Had  never,  sure,  been  born. 
Had  there  not  been  some  recompense 

To  comfort  those  that  mourn  1 

O  Death !  the  poor  man*s  dearest  fHend^ 

The  kindest  and  the  best! 
Welcome  the  hour  my  aged  limbs 

Are  laid  with  thee  at  rest ! 
The  great,  the  wealthy,  fear  thy  blow. 

From  pomp  and  pleasure  torn ; 
But,  oh !  a  blest  rehef  to  those 

That  weary-laden  mourn ! 


Qgborqi  m. 


EDMUND  BURKE.     1730—1797. 

This  most  distinguished  writer  and  statesman  was  bom  at  Dublin  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1730.  On  his  mother's  side  he  was  connected  with  the  poet 
8penser,  from  whom,  it  is  said,  he  received  his  Cliristian  name.  He  wis 
educated  at  Ballitore  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  at  a  classical  academy  under 
the  management  of  Abraham  Shackleton,  a  Quaker  of  superior  talents  and 
learning.  Here,  according  to  his  own  testimony,  Burke  acquired  the  most 
valuable  of  his  mental  habits ;  he  ever  felt  the  deepest  gratitude  for  his  earljr 
instructor,  and  with  his  only  son,  Richard,  the  successor  in  the  school,  he  pre* 
served  an  intimate  friendship  to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  1744  he  entered 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  in  1750  he  was  entered  as  a  law-student  at  the 
Middle  Temple,  London:  but  his  thoughts  were  soon  entirely  turned  to  litera- 
ture and  politics,  to  which,  henceforth,  all  his  time,  and  talents,  and  energies 
were  devoted.     His  first  publication  was  anonymous,  entitled,  **  A  Vindicatian 

of  Natural  Society,  in  a  Letter  to  Lord ,  by  a  Noble  Lord."    It  was  such 

an  admirable  imitation  of  the  style  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  that  many  were  de- 
ceived by  it,  and  deemed  it  a  posthumous  publication  of  that  nobleman,  who 
had  been  dead  but  five  years.  It  was  ironical  throughout,  endeavoring  to 
prove  that  the  same  arguments  with  which  tliat  nobleman  had  attacked  re* 
vealed  religion,  might  be  applied  with  equal  force  against  all  civil  and  poli- 
tical institutions  whatever. 

In  the  next  year,  Burke  published  his  **  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beauti- 
ful," which,  by  the  elegance  of  its  language,  and  the  spirit  of  philosophical 
investigation  displayed  in  it,  placed  him  at  once  in  the  very  first  class  of 
writers  on  taste  and  criticism.  His  object  is  to  show  that  terror  is  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  the  sublime,  and  that  beauty  is  the  quality  in  objects  which 
excites  love  or  afifection.  The  fame  acquired  by  this  work  introduced  the 
author  to  the  best  literary  acquaintances,  among  whom  were  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds and  Dr.  Johnson.  In  1758  he  suggested  to  Dodsley  the  plan  of  the 
Annual  Register,  and  engaged,  himself,  to  furnish  the  chief  historical  matter, 
which  he  continued  to  do  for  very  many  years,  and  which  has  made  that 
work  the  most  valuable  repository  of  historical  knowledge  of  the  times. 

In  1765,  on  the  accession  to  power  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  he  was 
appointed  by  that  minister  his  private  secrcttiry,  and  was  brought  into  parlia- 
ment/or the  borough  of  "WetidoNci.  \\. -wovxVvV  \afe  \m^Qsaible,  in  the  limited 
Bpace  asagned  to  these  biogtapVuc«X  fkcxc^ie^No  ^'h^-wi  cNi^^vcifei&\i»&«aSEiM^ 
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ijuent  parliamentary  and  political  career,  or  to  enumerate  all  his  various  pub- 
lications. His  life  is  a  histor>'  of  those  eventful  times, — for  in  them  he  acted 
a  part  more  conspicuous  tlian  any  other  man.  His  able  and  eloquent  oppo> 
sition  to  those  infatuated  measures  of  the  ministry  which  led  to  and  prolonged 
the  contest  between  England  and  our  own  country— his  advocacy  of  the  froe> 
dom  of  the  press — of  an  improved  libel  law— of  Catholic  emancipation— of 
economical  reform— of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade ' — his  giant  efibrts  in 
the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings— and  his  most  eloquent  and  uncompro* 
mising  hostility  to  the  French  Revolution,  in  his  speeches  in  parliament  and 
in  his  well-known  "Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France,"— all  these 
will  ever  cause  him  to  be  viewed  as  one  of  the  warmest  and  ablest  friends 
of  man. 

In  1794,  his  son,  who  had  just  been  elected  to  parliament,  took  ill  and 
died ; — a  blow  so  severe  to  tlie  father,  that  he  never  recovered  from  it;  and  it 
doubtless  hastened  his  own  end,  which  took  place  on  the  9th  of  July,  1797. 

As  an  eloquent  and  philosophic  political  character,  Burke  stands  alone.'  His 
intellect  was  at  once  exact,  minute,  and  comprehensive,  and  his  imagination 
rich  and  vigorous.  As  to  his  style,  he  is  remarkable  for  the  copiousness  and 
freedom  of  his  diction,  the  splendor  and  great  variety  of  his  imagery,  his 
astonishing  command  of  general  truths,  and  the  ease  with  which  he  seems 
to  wield  those  fine  weapons  of  language,  which  most  writers  are  able  to 
manage  only  by  the  most  anxious  care.  The  following  remarks  of  an  able 
critic*  are  as  beautiful  as  they  are  just : 

<*  There  can  be  no  hesitation  in  according  to  Mr.  Burke  a  station  among  the 
most  extraordinary  men  that  have  ever  appeared ;  and  we  think  there  is  now 
but  little  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  kind  of  place  which  it  is  fit  to  assign 
him.  He  was  a  writer  of  the  first  class,  and  excelled  in  almost  every  kind 
of  prose  composition.  Possessed  of  most  extensive  knowledge,  and  of  the 
most  various  description;  acquainted  alike  with  what  different  classes  of 
men  knew,  each  in  his  own  province,  and  with  much  that  hardly  any  one 
ever  thought  of  learning ;  he  could  either  bring  his  masses  of  information  to 
bear  directly  upon  the  subjects  to  which  they  severally  belonged— or  he  could 
avail  himself  of  them  generally  to  strengthen  his  faculties  and  enlarge  his 
views— or  he  could  turn  any  portion  of  them  to  account  for  the  purpose  of 
illustradng  his  theme,  or  enriching  his  diction.  Hence,  when  he  is  handling 
any  one  matter,  we  perceive  that  we  are  conversing  with  a  reasoner  or  a 
teacher,  to  whom  almost  every  other  branch  of  knowledge  is  familiar :  his 

1  ThOM  who  are  not  well  read  In  Uie  hintory  of  thoae  times  can  hardly  have  an  Idea  of  the  deep, 
bitter,  malignant  bosUUty,  whkh  the  early  Engllnh  aboUUonUta,  Sharp,  Clarkson,  WUberforce,  and 
othera,  had  to  encounter.  Even  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  said.  In  his  place  In  the  Honse  of  Lords, 
on  the  Itth  of  June,  17S8,  that  **lt  was  unjust  that  this  nddenjtt  i^  pkOmtkrtpf,  which  was  but  a  tew 
days  old,  should  be  allowed  to  disturb  the  public  mind,  and  to  become  the  occasion  of  bringing  men 
to  the  metropolis,  who  were  engaftd  in  tkt  trade,  with  tears  In  their  eyes  and  horror  In  their  counte> 
nances,  to  deprecate  tkt  rubt  qf  tArtr  property,  which  they  bad  embarked  on  the  ftdth  of  parliament ;" 
and  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland  considered  that  **as  much  attcnUon  was  dne  to  our  property  and 
manufhctnres  as  to  a  /alw  kummUtif.** 

The  devotion  of  Burke  to  tho  best  Interests  of  man  caused  Abraham  Shackleton  to  write  of  him 
thus:  **The  memory  of  Edmund  Burke's  philanthropic  virtues  wlU  outlive  the  period  when  his 
shining  poUtlcal  talents  will  cease  to  act.  New  ftuhions  of  political  sentiment  wUl  exljit:  but  Phi- 
lanthropy—xxMoaTiLX  XAXST.** 

t  "The  tmmortallcy  of  Burke,"  says  Grattan,  **ls  that  which  Is  common  to  Cicero  or  to  Bacon,— 
Ihat  which  can  never  be  interrupted  while  there  exists  the  l>eauty  of  order  or  the  love  of  virtue,  and 
which  can  fear  no  death  except  what  barbarity  may  Impose  on  the  globe." 

•  Jlcad  the  article  In  rol.  xlvt  of  the  Edinburgh  Rcvtew ;  tdab,  \iVs  \JtAb>ai>i  ^«xGft»  'Stwn. 
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riews  range  over  all  the  oogTidtc  subjects ;  bia  reasonings  are  derived  from 
principles  applicable  to  otlier  theories  as  well  as  the  one  in  hand:  argumeuts 
pour  in  firom  all  sides,  as  well  as  those  which  start  up  under  our  fe^  the 
natural  growth  of  the  path  he  is  leading  us  over;  Avhile  to  throw  light  roaod 
our  steps,  and  either  explore  its  darker  places,  or  serve  for  our  recreation, 
illustrations  are  fetched  from  a  thousand  quarters ;  and  an  imaginatioD  mtr 
vellously  quick  to  descry  unthoughtof  resemblances,  points  to  our  use  the 
stores,  which  a  lore  yet  more  marvellous  has  gathered  from  ail  ages,  and 
iiRtions,  and  arts,  and  tongues.  We  are,  in  respect  of  the  argument,  reminded 
of  Bacon's  multifarious  knowledge  and  the  exuberance  of  his  learned  fimcy; 
while  the  many-lettered  diction  recalls  to  mind  the  first  of  English  poetS)  and 
bis  immortal  verse,  rich  with  tlie  spoils  of  all  sciences  and  all  times."' 

1  Tte  fbUowtnff  oomparlaon  between  Burke  mnd  Johnaon  U  taken  trota  C  iaab«flMid*a  ** 

■pecUon.** 

Kfture  gmve  to  each 

Powera  that  tn  ■ome  respects  may  be  oompared. 

For  both  were  Orators— and  could  we  now  * 

Canvaaa  the  sodal  drdca  where  they  mU*d, 

The  pahn  fbr  eloquence,  by  general  vote^ 

Would  rest  wfth  him  whose  thunder  never  shook 

The  oenate  or  the  bar.    When  Burke  haranfoed 

TIm  nation's  reprcsentaUves,  methonght 

The  fine  machinery  that  his  fhncy  wrought, 

Bkh  but  Ointastlc,  sometimes  would  obscure 

That  symmetry  which  ever  should  uphold 

The  dignity  and  order  of  debate. 

*aalnat  orator  Uke  this  had  Johnson  rose, 

So  dear  was  his  perception  of  the  trnthi 

So  grave  his  Judgment,  and  so  high  the  swell 

Of  his  ftiU  period,  I  must  think  his  speech 

Had  charm'd  as  many  and  enUghten'd  more. 

JTohnson,  If  right  I  judge,  In  classic  tore 
Waa  more  dlflbsc  than  deep :  he  did  not  dig 
So  many  fkthoms  down  as  Bentley  dug 
In  Grecian  soU,  but  tiur  enough  to  And 
Truth  ever  at  the  boUom  of  hu  shaft. 
Burke,  lK>mc  by  gvnius  on  a  lighter  wing, 
Skimm'd  o'er  the  flowery  plains  or  Greece  and  Rome^ 
And,  Uke  the  bee  returning  to  Its  hive, 
Brought  nothing  home  but  sweets :  Johnson  would  da»h 
Through  sophist  or  grammarian  ankle-ki-cin 
▲nd  rummage  In  their  mud  to  trace  a  dntu. 
Or  hunt  a  dogma  down,  that  gave  oOcncc 
To  his  philosophy  .^ 

Both  had  a  taste 
For  oontradicUon,  but  In  mode  unlike: 
JTohnson  at  once  would  doggedly  pronounce 
Opinions  fklse,  and  after  prove  them  such. 
Burke,  not  less  critical,  but  more  polite, 
With  ceaseless  volubility  of  tongue 
Flay'd  round  and  round  his  subject,  tUl  at  length. 
Content  to  And  you  willing  to  admire, 
Be  oeaaed  to  urge,  or  win  you  to  assent. 

Splendor  of  style,  fertility  of  thought. 
And  the  bold  use  of  metaphor  In  both, 
Strike  US  with  rival  beauty :  Burke  dlspUy*d 
A  coptoua  pcrVod,  Um\.  wYCkk  cva>o\A\>t!^ 
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TERROR  A  SOURCE  OF  THE  SUBLIME. 

No  passion  so  effectually  robs  the  mind  of  all  its  powers  of 
acting  and  reasoning  as  fear ;  for  fear  being  an  apprehension  of 
pain  or  death,  it  operates  in  a  manner  that  resembles  actual  pain. 
Whatever  therefore  is  terrible  with  regard  to  sight,  is  sublime 
too,  whether  this  cause  of  terror  be  endued  with  greatness  of 
dimensions  or  not ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  look  on  any  thing  as 
triflinff  or  contemptible,  that  may  be  dangerous.  There  are  many 
animsus,  who,  though  far  from  being  large,  are  yet  capable  of  rais- 
ing ideas  of  the  sublime,  because  they  are  considered  as  objects 
of  terror;  as  serpents  and  poisonous  animals  of  almost  all  kinds. 
Even  to  things  of  great  dimensions,  if  we  annex  any  adventitious 
idea  of  terror,  they  become  without  comparison  greater.  An  even 
plain  of  a  vast  extent  of  land,  is  certainly  no  mean  idea :  the  pros- 
pect of  such  a  plain  may  be  as  extensive  as  a  prospect  of  the 
ocean ;  but  can  it  ever  nil  the  mind  with  any  thing  so  great  as 
the  ocean  itself?  This  is  owing  to  several  causes,  but  it  is  owing 
to  none  more  than  to  this,  that  the  ocean  is  an  object  of  no  small 
terror. 

SYMPATHY   A   SOURCE   OF    THE    SUBLIME. 

It  is  by  the  passion  of  sympathy  that  we  enter  into  the  con« 
cems  of  others ;  that  we  are  moved  as  they  are  moved,  and  are 
never  suffered  to  be  indifferent  spectators  of  almost  any  thing 
which  men  can  do  or  suffer.  For  sympathy  must  be  considered 
as  a  sort  of  substitution,  by  which  we  are  put  into  the  place  of 
another  man,  and  affected  in  a  good  measure  as  he  is  affected  ;  so 
that  this  passion  may  either  partake  of  the  nature  of  those  which 
regard  self-preservation,  and  turning  upon  pain  may  be  a  source 
of  the  sublime ;  or  it  may  turn  upon  ideas  of  pleasure,  and  then. 

And  onuunental  epithet  drawn  ont, 
Waa,  like  the  ilnser**  cadence,  ■ometlmea  apt. 
Although  melodloaa,  to  btlgoe  the  ear : 
Johoion,  with  tenni  unnaturaliaed  and  rude, 
And  Latlnlsms  fbreod  Into  his  line, 
like  raw,  undrniM  recrutts,  wouM  load  his  text 
High  aoundlnr  and  uncouth :  yet  if  you  coll 
Hit  happier  page*,  you  will  And  a  style 
Qulntillan  might  have  praised.    Still  I  peroelTe 
Hearer  approach  to  purity  In  Burke, 
Though  not  the  full  accession  to  that  graces 
That  chaste  slmpUdty,  which  is  the  last 
And  best  attainment  author  can  possess. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  was  on  the  most  Intimate  terms  with  botK  thought  that  Dr.  Johnson  pna* 
•eased  a  wonderful  strength  of  mind,  but  that  Mr.  Burke  had  a  more  comprehensive  capnrity,  n  more 
exact  Judgment,  and  also  that  hU  knowledge  was  more  extensive :  with  the  mottt  proCaund  ct^v^fMs^ 
jbr  Uw  UUeut»  of  both,  he  thcreftire  UccUivd  that  Mr.  Burke  N««a  \3aft  vxv^tV&t  <:VifivT>w»^t . 
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whatever  has  been  said  of  the  social  affections,  whether  they 
regard  society  in  general,  or  only  some  particular  modes  of  it,  may 
be  applicable  here. 

It  is  by  this  principle  chiefly  that  poetry,  painting,  and  other 
affecting  arts,  transfuse  their  passions  from  one  breast  to  another, 
and  are  oflen  capable  of  grafting  a  delight  on  wretchedness, 
misery,  and  death  itself.  It  is  a  common  observation,  that  objects, 
which  in  the  reality  would  shock,  are,  in  tragical  and  such  like 
representations,  the  source  of  a  very  high  species  of  pleasure. 
This,  taken  as  a  fact,  has  been  the  cause  of  much  reasoning.  This 
satisfaction  has  been  commonly  attributed,  first,  to  the  comfort  we 
receive  in  considering  that  so  melancholy  a  story  is  no  more  than 
a  fiction ;  and  next,  to  the  contemplation  of  <jur  own  freedom  from 
the  evils  we  see  represented.  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  practice  much 
too  common,  in  inquiries  of  this  nature,  to  attribute  the  cause  of 
feelings  which  merely  arise  from  the  mechanical  structure  of  our 
bodies,  or  from  the  natural  frame  and  constitution  of  our  minds,  to 
certain  conclusions  of  the  reasoning  faculty  on  the  objects  pre- 
sented to  us  ;  for  I  have  some  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  reason  in  producing  our  passions  is  nothing  near  so  exten- 
sive as  is  commonly  believed. 

UNCERTAINTY    A   SOURCE   OF    THE    SUBLIME. 

A  low,  tremulous,  intermitting  sound  is  productive  of  the  sub- 
lime. It  is  worth  while  to  examine  this  a  little.  The  fact  itself 
must  be  determined  by  every  man's  own  experience  and  reflec- 
tion. I  have  always  observed  that  night  increases  our  terror, 
more  perhaps  than  any  thing  else ;  it  is  our  nature,  when  we  do 
not  know  what  may  happen  to  us,  to  fear  the  worst  that  can  hap- 
pen ;  and  hence  it  is  that  uncertainty  is  so  terrible,  that  we  oflen 
seek  to  be  rid  of  it,  at  the  hazard  of  a  certain  mischief.  Now 
some  low,  confused,  uncertain  sounds  leave  us  in  the  same  fearful 
anxiety  concerning  their  causes,  that  no  light,  or  an  uncertain 
light,  does  concerning  the  objects  that  surround  us. 

**  A  faint  shadow  of  uncertain  light, 
Like  as  a  lamp,  whose  life  doth  fade  away ; 
Or  as  the  moon,  clotlied  with  cloudy  night, 
Doth  show  to  him  who  walks  in  fear  and  great  affright.'* 

But  lighl  now  appearing,  and  now  leaving  us,  and  so  off  and  on, 
IS  ever  more  terrible  than  total  darkness ;  and  sorts  of  uncertain 
sounds  are,  when  the  necessary  dispositions  concur,  more  nianu- 
ing  than  a  total  silence. 
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DIFFICULTY    ADVANTAGEOUS. 

DiflSculty  is  a  severe  instnictor,  set  over  us  by  the  Supreme 
ordinance  of  a  parental  Guardian  and  Legislator,  who  knows  us 
better  than  we  know  ourselves,  as  he  loves  us  better  too.  He  that 
wrestles  with  us,  strengthens  our  nerves,  and  sharpens  our  skill. 
Our  antagonist  is  our  helper.  This  amicable  conflict  with  diffi- 
culty obliges  us  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  our  object,  and 
compels  us  to  consider  it  in  all  its  relations.  It  will  not  suffer  us 
to  be  superficial. 

REVOLUTIONS   OF   NATIONAL    GRANDEUR. 

I  doubt  whether  the  history  of  mankind  is  yet  complete  enough, 
if  ever  it  can  be  so,  to  furnish  grounds  for  a  sure  theory  on  the 
internal  causes  which  necessarily  affect  the  fortune  of  a  state.  I 
am  far  from  denying  the  operation  of  such  causes  ;  but  they  are 
infinitely  uncertain,  and  much  more  obscure,  and  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  trace,  than  the  foreign  causes  that  tend  to  raise,  to  depress, 
and  sometimes  to  overwhelm  a  community.  It  is  often  impossible 
in  these  political  inquiries,  to  find  any  proportion  between  the 
apparent  force  of  any  moral  causes  we  may  assign,  and  their 
known  operation.  We  are  therefore  obliged  to  deliver  up  that 
operation  to  mere  chance,  or,  more  piously,  (perhaps  more  ration- 
ally,) to  the  occasional  interposition  and  irresistible  hand  of  the 
Great  Disposer.  We  have  seen  states  of  considerable  duration, 
which  for  ages  have  remained  nearly  as  they  have  begun,  and 
would  hardly  be  said  to  ebb  or  flow.  Some  appear  to  have  spent 
their  vigor  at  their  commencement.  Some  have  blazed  out  in 
their  glory  a  little  before  their  extinction.  The  meridian  of  others 
has  been  the  most  splendid.  Others,  and  they  are  the  greatest 
number,  have  fluctuated,  and  experienced  at  diflTerent  periods  of 
their  existence  a  great  variety  of  fortune.  At  the  very  moment 
when  some  of  them  seemed  plunged  in  unfathomable  abysses  of 
disgrace  and  disaster,  they  have  suddenly  emerged.  They  have 
begun  a  new  course,  and  opened  a  new  reckoning ;  and  even  in 
the  depths  of  their  calamity,  and  on  the  very  ruins  of  their  coun- 

a,  have  laid  the  foundations  of  a  towering  and  durable  greatness, 
this  has  happened  without  any  apparent  previous  change  in 
the  general  circumstances  which  had  brought  on  their  distress . 
the  death  of  a  man  at  a  critical  juncture,  his  disgust,  his  retreat, 
his  disgrace,  have  brought  innumerable  calamities  on  a  whole 
nation.  A  common  soldier,  a  child,  a  girl  at  the  door  of  an  inn. 
have  changed  the  face  of  fortune,  and  ahnost  of  nature. 
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CHARACTER   OF   JUNIUS. 


Where,  Mr.  Speaker,  shall  we  look  for  the  origin  of  this  re- 
laxation of  the  laws,  and  of  all  government  T  How  comes  this 
Junius  to  have  hroken  through  the  cobwebs  of  the  law,  and  to 
range  uncontrolled,  unpunished,  through  the  land  ?  The  myrmi- 
dons of  the  court  have  been  long,  and  are  still,  pursuing  him  in 
vain.  They  will  not  spend  their  time  upon  me,  or  you :  no;  they 
disdain  sucn  yermin,  when  the  mighty  boar  of  the  forest,  that  has 
broken  through  all  their  toils,  is  before  them.  But,  what  will  all 
their  efforts  avail  ?  No  sooner  has  he  wounded  one,  than  he  lays 
down  another  dead  at  his  feet.  For  my  part,  when  I  saw  his 
attack  upon  the  king,  I  own  my  blood  ran  cold.  I  thought  he 
had  yentured  too  far,  and  that  there  was  an  end  of  his  triumphs: 
not  that  he  had  not  asserted  many  truths.  Yes,  sir,  there  are  in 
that  composition  many  bold  truths  by  which  a  wise  prince  might 
profit.  But  while  I  expected  from  this  daring  flight  his  final  ruin 
and  fall,  behold  him  rising  still  higher,  and  coming  down  souse 
upon  both  houses  of  parliament.  Yes,  he  did  make  you  his 
quarry,  and  you  still  bleed  from  the  wounds  of  his  talons.  You 
crouched,  and  still  crouch  beneath  his  rage.  Nor  has  he  dreaded 
the  terror  of  your  brow,  sir ;  he  has  attacked  even  you — he  has — 
and  I  believe  you  have  no  reason  to  triumph  in  the  encounter. 
In  short,  after  carrying  away  our  royal  eagle  in  his  pounces,  and 
dashing  him  against  a  rock,  he  has  laid  you  prostrate.  Kings, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  are  but  the  sport  of  his  fury.  Were  he  a 
member  of  this  house,  what  might  not  be  expected  from  his  know- 
ledge, his  firmness,  and  integrity  !  He  would  be  easily  known 
by  his  contempt  of  all  danger,  by  his  penetration,  by  his  vigor. 
Nothing  would  escape  his  vigilance  and  activity ;  bad  ministers 
could  conceal  nothing  from  his  sagacity ;  nor  could  promises  or 
threats  induce  him  to  conceal  any  thing  from  the  pubUc. 

JOHN    HOWARD. 

I  cannot  name  this  gentleman  without  remarking  that  his  labors 
and  writings  have  done  much  to  open  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  man- 
kind. He  has  yisited  all  Europe,  not  to  survey  the  sumptuous- 
ness  of  palaces,  or  the  stateliness  of  temples ;  not  to  make  accu- 
rate measurements  of  the  remains  of  ancient  grandeur,  nor  to 
form  a  scale  of  the  curiosity  of  modern  art ;  not  to  collect  medals, 
or  collate  manuscripts :  but  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  dungeons ; 
to  plunge  into  the  infection  of  hospitals ;  to  survey  the  mansions 
of  sorrow  and  pain ;  to  take  the  gauge  and  dimensions  of  misery, 
depression^  ana  conlempl ;  Vo  lemembei  the  forgotten,  to  attend  to 
the  neglected,  to  visit  tVie  loiso^eii,  ^xAva  c^\sl^^»  ^sv\  ^O^taNft.\bA 
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distresses  of  all  men  in  all  countries.  His  plan  is  original ;  and  it 
is  as  full  of  genius  as  it  is  of  humanity.  It  was  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery ;  a  circumnavigation  of  charity.  Already  the  benefit  of 
his  labour  is  felt  more  or  less  in  every  country ;  I  hope  he  will 
anticipate  his  final  reward,  by  seeing  all  its  effects  fully  realized 
in  his  own.  He  will  receive,  not  by  detail  but  in  gross,  the  re- 
ward of  those  who  visit  the  prisoner ;  and  he  has  so  forestalled 
and  monopolized  this  branch  of  charity,  that  there  will  be,  I  trust, 
little  room  to  merit  by  such  acts  of  benevolence  hereafler. 


SIR  JOSHUA    REYNOLDS. 

His  illness  was  long,  but  borne  with  a  mild  and  cheerful  forti- 
tude, without  the  least  mixture  of  any  thing  irritable  or  querulous, 
agreeably  to  the  placid  and  even  tenor  of  his  whole  life.  He  had, 
from  the  beginning  of  his  malady,  a  distinct  view  of  his  dissolu- 
tion ;  and  he  contemplated  it  with  that  entire  composure,  which 
nothing  but  the  innocence,  integrity,  and  usefulness  of  his  life, 
and  an  unaffected  submission  to  the  will  of  Providence,  could 
bestow.  In  this  situation  he  had  every  consolation  from  family 
tenderness,  which  his  own  kindness  to  his  family  had  indeed  well 
deserved. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was,  on  very  many  accounts,  one  of  the 
most  memorable  men  of  his  time.  He  was  the  first  Englishman 
who  added  the  praise  of  the  elegant  arts  to  the  other  glories  of  his 
country.  In  taste,  in  grace,  in  facility,  in  happy  invention,  and 
in  the  richness  and  harmony  of  coloring,  he  was  equal  to  the  great 
masters  of  the  renowned  ages.  In  portrait  he  went  beyond  them ; 
for  he  communicated  to  that  department  of  the  art  in  which  Eng- 
lish artists  are  the  most  engaged,  a  variety,  a  fancy,  and  a  dignity 
derived  from  the  higher  branches,  which  even  those  who  pro- 
fessed them  in  a  superior  manner  did  not  always  preserve  when 
they  delineated  individual  nature.  His  portraits  remind  the  spec- 
tator of  the  invention  of  history  and  of  the  amenity  of  landscape. 
In  painting  portraits,  he  appears  not  to  be  raised  upon  that  plat- 
form, but  to  descend  to  it  from  a  higher  sphere.  His  paintings 
illustrate  his  lessons,  and  his  lessons  seem  to  have  been  derived 
from  his  paintings.  He  possessed  the  theory  as  perfectly  as  the 
practice  of  his  art.  To  be  such  a  painter,  he  was  a  profound  and 
penetrating  philosopher. 

In  full  happiness  of  foreign  and  domestic  fame,  admired  by  the 
expert  in  art  and  by  the  learned  in  science,  courted  by  the  ^reat, 
caressed  by  sovereign  powders,  and  celebrated  by  distinguished 
poets,  his  native  humility,  modesty,  and  candor  never  forsook  him, 
even  on  surprise  or  provocation ;  nor  was  the  least  degree  of  arro- 
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gance  or  assumption  visible  to  the  most  scrutinizing  eye  in  any 
part  of  his  conduct  or  discourse. 

His  talents  of  every  kind — powerful  from  nature,  and  not 
meanly  cultivated  by  letters — his  social  virtues  in  all  the  relations 
and  in  all  the  habitudes  of  life,  rendered  him  the  centre  of  a  very 
great  and  unparalleled  variety  of  agreeable  societies,  which  will 
be  dissipated  by  his  death.  He  had  too  much  merit  not  to  pro- 
voke some  jealousy,  too  much  innocence  to  provoke  any  enmity. 
The  loss  of  no  man  of  his  time  can  be  felt  with  more  sincere, 
general,  and  unmixed  sorrow. 

«HaU!  and  farewell!" 


CLOSE   OF   HIS   SPEECH   TO   THE   ELECTORS   OF   BRISTOL. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  had  my  day.  I  can  never  sufficiently  ex- 
press my  gratitude  to  you,  for  having  set  me  in  a  place,  wherein 
I  could  lend  the  slightest  help  to  great  and  laudable  designs.  If  I 
have  had  my  share,  in  any  measure  giving  quiet  to  private  pro- 
perty and  private  conscience ;  if  by  my  vote  I  have  aided  in  se- 
curing to  famihes  the  best  possession,  peace ;  if  I  have  joined  in 
reconciling  kings  to  their  subjects,  and  subjects  to  their  prince;  if 
I  have  assisted  to  loosen  the  foreign  holdings  of  the  citizen,  and 
taught  him  to  look  for  his  protection  to  the  laws  of  his  country, 
and  for  his  comfort  to  the  good-will  of  his  countrymen ; — if  I  have 
thus  taken  my  part  with  the  best  of  men  in  the  best  of  their 
actions,  I  can  shut  the  book  ; — I  might  wish  to  read  a  page  or  two 
more — but  this  is  enough  for  my  measure. — I  have  not  lived  in 
vain. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  on  this  serious  day,  when  I  come,  as  it 
were,  to  make  up  my  account  with  you,  let  me  take  to  myself 
some  degree  of  honest  pride  on  the  nature  of  the  charges  that  are 
against  me.  f  do  not  here  stand  before  you  accused  of  venality, 
or  of  neglect  of  duty.  It  is  not  said,  that,  in  the  long  period  of 
my  service,  I  have,  m  a  single  instance,  sacrificed  the  shghtest  of 
your  interests  to  my  ambition,  or  to  my  fortune.  It  is  not  alleged, 
that,  to  gratify  any  anger,  or  revenge  of  my  own,  or  of  my  party, 
i  have  had  a  share  in  wronging  or  oppressing  any  description  of 
men,  or  any  one  man  in  any  description.  No !  the  charges  against 
me  are  all  of  one  kind,  that  I  have  pushed  the  principles  of  gene- 
ral justice  and  benevolence  too  far ;  further  than  a  cautious  policy 
would  warrant ;  and  further  than  the  opinions  of  many  would  go 
along  with  me.  In  every  accident  which  may  happen  through 
life — in  pain,  in  sorrow,  in  depression,  and  distress — I  will  call  to 
uiind  this  accusation  ;  and  be  comforted. 
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THE    QIUKKN    OF    FRANCE. 

It  is  now  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  since  I  saw  the  Clueen 
of  France,  then  the  dauphiness,  at  Versailles ;  and  surely  never 
lighted  on  this  orb,  which  she  hardly  seemed  to  touch,  a  more 
delightful  vision.  I  saw  her  just  above  the  horizon,  decorating 
and  cheering  the  elevated  sphere  she  just  began  to  move  in, — 
glittering  like  the  morning  star,  full  of  life,  and  splendor,  and  joy! 
Oh !  what  a  revolution !  and  what  a  heart  must  I  have,  to  con 
template  without  emotion  that  elevation  and  that  fall !  Little  did 
I  dream  when  she  added  titles  of  veneration  to  those  of  enthusias- 
tic, distant,  respectful  love,  that  she  should  ever  be  obliged  to  carry 
the  sharp  antidote  against  disgrace  concealed  in  that  bosom ;  little 
did  I  dream  that  I  should  have  lived  to  see  such  disasters  fallen 
upon  her  in  a  nation  of  gallant  men,  in  a  nation  of  men  of  honor 
and  of  cavaliers.  I  thought  ten  thousand  swords  must  have 
leaped  from  their  scabbards  to  avenge  even  a  look  that  threatened 
her  with  insult. — But  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone.* 

RIGHTS   OF    MAN. 

If  civil  society  be  made  for  the  advantage  of  man,  all  the 
advantages  for  which  it  is  made  become  his  right.  It  is  an  insti' 
tution  of  beneficence ;  and  law  itself  is  only  beneficence  acting 
by  a  rule.  Men  have  a  right  to  live  by  that  rule ;  they  have  a 
right  to  justice.  They  have  a  right  to  the  fruits  of  their  industry; 
and  to  the  means  of  making  their  industry  fruitful.  They  have  a 
right  to  the  acquisitions  of  their  parents ;  to  the  nourishment  ana 
improvement  of  their  offspring ;  to  instruction  in  life,  and  to  con- 
solation in  death.  Whatever  each  man  can  separately  do,  without 
trespassing  upon  others,  he  has  a  right  to  do  for  himself;  and  he 
has  a  right  to  a  fair  portion  of  all  which  society,  with  all  its  com- 
binations of  skill  and  force,  can  do  in  his  favor. 

NOISY    POLITICIANS. 

I  have  often  been  astonished,  considering  that  we  are  divided 
from  you  (the  French)  but  by  a  slender  dyke  of  about  twenty-four 
miles,  and  that  the  mutual  intercourse  between  the  two  countries 
has  lately  been  very  great,  to  find  how  little  you  seem  to  know 
of  us.  I  suspect  that  this  is  owing  to  your  forming  a  judgment 
of  this  nation  from  certain  pubUcations,  which  do,  /ery  erro- 

1  And  well  is  it  that  **  the  age  of  chlralry  is  gone,"  for  it  was  an  age  of  bnite  Ibrae,  saacUoncd  by 
an  Institution  as  aiUj  as  it  was  revengeftil,  bloody,  and  barbarous.  How  Justly  the  late  aocompliahed 
Christian  scholar.  Dr.  Arnold,  speaks  of  it:  **I  conAsss  that  if  I  were  called  npon  to  name  "^tMi. 
spirit  of  evil  predominantly  deserved  ttue  name  of  Antichrist,  X  sboold  name  the  ^irtt  of  ehivalry- 
the  more  detestable  ibr  the  very  guise  of  •  archangel  ruined,'  which  has  nuMie  It  so  MdvrUve  to  the 
OMMt  generous  spirits,  but  to  me  so  hateftil,  because  it  is  In  direct  opposition  to  tbe  Imiriirthl  Jastioe 
of  the  gospel  and  its  comprehensive  fliellog  of  equal  brotherhood,  and  becaoat  tt  M  ftaterad  a  i 
^f  k0mor  ratber  than  a  sense  of  dvtt.** 
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neousl'/t  if  they  do  at  all,  represent  the  opinions  and  dispositiona 
generally  prevalent  in  England.  The  vanity,  restlessness,  petu- 
lance, and  spirit  of  intrigue  of  several  petty  cabals,  who  attempt 
to  hide  their  total  want  of  consequences  in  bustle  and  noise,  and 
puffing,  and  mutual  quotation  oi  each  other,  make  you  imagine 
that  our  contemptuous  neglect  of  their  abilities  is  a  general  mark 
of  acquiescence  in  their  opinions.  No  such  thing,  I  assure  you. 
Because  half  a  dozen  grasshoppers  under  a  fern  make  the  field 
ring  with  their  importunate  chink,  whilst  thousands  of  great  cal« 
tie,  reposed  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  British  oak,  chew  the  cud 
and  are  silent,  pray  do  not  imagine  that  those  who  make  the  noise 
are  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  field  ;  that,  of  course,  they  are 
many  in  number ;  or  that,  after  all,  they  are  other  than  the  little, 
shrivelled,  meagre,  hopping,  though  loud  and  troublesome,  insects 
of  the  liour. 

burke's  lamentation  over  his  son. 

Had  it  pleased  God  to  continue  to  me  the  hopes  of  succession, 
I  should  have  been,  according  to  my  mediocrity,  and  the  medi- 
ocrity of  the  age  I  live  in,  a  sort  of  founder  of  a  family ;  I  should 
have  left  a  son,  who,  in  all  the  points  in  which  personal  merit  can 
be  viewed,  in  science,  in  erudition,  in  genius,  in  taste,  in  honor, 
in  generosity,  in  humanity,  in  every  liberal  sentiment,  and  every 
liberal  accomplishment,  would  not  have  shown  himself  inferior  to 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  or  to  any  of  those  to  whom  he  traces  in  his 
line.  His  grace  very  soon  would  have  wanted  all  plausibility  in 
his  attack  upon  that  provision  which  belonged  more  to  mine  than 
to  me.  He  would  soon  have  supplied  every  deficiency,  and  sym- 
metrized every  disproportion.  It  would  not  have  been  for  that 
successor  to  resort  to  any  stagnant  wasting  reservoir  of  merit  io 
me,  or  in  any  ancestry.  He  had  in  himself  a  salient,  living  spring, 
of  generous  and  manly  action.  Every  day  he  lived-  he  would 
have  repurchased  the  bounty  of  the  crown,  and  ten  times  more, 
if  ten  times  more  he  had  received.  He  was  made  a  public  crea- 
ture ;  and  had  no  enjoyment  whatever,  but  in  the  performance  of 
some  duty.  At  this  exigent  moment,  the  loss  of  a  finished  man 
is  not  easily  supplied. 

But  a  Disposer  whose  power  we  are  little  able  to  resist,  and 
whose  wirjdom  it  behooves  us  not  at  all  to  dispute,  has  ordained  it 
in  another  manner,  and  (whatever  my  querulous  weakness  might 
suggest)  a  far  better.  The  storm  has  gone  over  me ;  and  I  lie 
like  one  of  those  old  oaks  which  the  late  hurricane  hath  scattered 
4'bout  me.  I  am  stripped  of  all  my  honors :  I  am  torn  up  by  the 
roors,  and  lie  prostrate  on  the  earth  !  There,  and  prostrate  there,  I 
most  unfei^edly  recognise  the  divine  justice,  and  in  acme  degree 
Bubmit  to  it.     But  whilst  I  humble  myself  before  God,  I  do  nol 
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know  that  it  is  forbidden  to  repel  the  attacks  of  unjust  and  incon- 
siderate men.  The  patience  of  Job  is  proverbial.  After  some  of 
the  convulsive  struggles  of  our  irritable  nature,  he  submitted  him- 
self, and  repented  in  dust  and  ashes.  But  even  so,  I  do  not  find 
him  blamed  for  reprehending,  and  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
verbal  asperity,  those  ill-natured  neighbors  of  his,  who  visited  his 
dunghill  to  read  moral,  political,  and  economical  lectures  on  his 
misery.  I  am  alone.  I  have  none  to  meet  my  enemies  in  the 
gate.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  greatly  deceive  myself,  if,  in  this  hard 
season,  I  would  give  a  peck  of  refuse  wheat  for  all  that  is  called 
fame  and  honor  in  the  world.  This  is  the  appetite  but  of  a  few. 
It  is  a  luxury ;  it  is  a  privilege  ;  it  is  an  indulgence  for  those  who 
are  at  their  ease.  But  we  are  all  of  us  made  to  shun  disgrace,  as 
we  are  made  to  shrink  from  pain,  and  poverty,  and  disease.  It  is 
an  instinct ;  and,  under  the  direction  of  reason,  instinct  is  always 
in  the  right.  I  live  in  an  inverted  order.  They  who  ought  to 
have  succeeded  me  are  gone  before  me.  They  who  should  have 
been  to  me  as  posterity,  are  in  the  place  of  ancestors.  I  owe  to 
the  dearest  relation  (which  ever  must  subsist  in  memory)  that  act 
of  piety,  which  he  would  have  performed  to  me ;  I  owe  it  to  him 
to  show  that  he  was  not  descended,  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford  would 
have  it,  from  an  unworthy  parent.  utur to •  NiMc  ur*. 


THE  LETTERS  OF  JUNIUS. 


I»  presenting  a  series  of  choice  extracts  from  the  whole  range  of  Englisli 
prose  literature,  it  would  be  almost  unpardonable  to  pass  over  in  silence  iho 
celebrated  «  Letters  of  Junius."  That  they  may  be  the  better  understood  and 
more  keenly  relished,  especially  by  the  younger  portion  of  our  readers,  a  few 
words  upon  the  state  of  the  times  in  which  they  appeared,  as  explanatory  of 
their  object,  may,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  at  least  be  somewhat  interesting. 

George  the  Third  ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  at  a  very  eventful 
period  of  its  history.  A  war  of  unexampled  extent,  and  embracing  a  vast 
variety  of  interests,  was  then  raging — ^the  «*  Seven  Years'  War,"  (1756—63,) 
between  Prussia  and  Austria,  in  which  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
other  European  powers,  unhappily  became  entangled.  Fortunately  for  Eng- 
land, a  ministry  of  great  talents  and  energy  directed  the  affairs  of  the  nation, 
of  which  the  elder  Pitt  was  the  most  conspicuous  member  and  the  main  sup- 
port. But  soon  aAer  the  king's  accession  it  seemed  to  many  that  his  prin- 
ciples were  far  more  despotic — ^more  inclined  to  extend  the  rights  of  thr 
crown,  and  to  abridge  the  rights  of  the  people,  than  those  which  had  actuated 
any  of  his  predecessors  of  the  same  family.  The  great  Whig  families  <^f  tl<** 
kingdcHn,  by  the  aid  of  whose  ancestois  the  Revolution  had  chieHy  -'^^ti 
brought  about,  thought  that  their  services  were  slighted  and  set  at  naught  uy 
a  prince  who  was  but  a  little  way  removed  from  that  very  sovereign  whom 
tlieir  fathers  had  placed  upon  the  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  family  of  arbi- 
trary principles. 
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These  feelings  and  fears  M'cre  increased  by  the  resignation  of  William  Pit^ 
In  1761,  and  by  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry  under  the  Earl  of  Bute,  the 
king's  especial  favurite.  He  bad  the  honor,  liowcver,  of  bringing  to  a  cloM 
that  terrible  war  which  brought  so  much  of  •♦  glory"  to  Mr.  Pitt  and  the 
nation,  along  with  an  overwhelming  national  debt  To  meet  the  great  ex- 
penses of  the  nation,  hJditional  taxes  were  proposed,  both  upon  the  pec^le  at 
home,  and  upon  the  then  American  colonies.  This  produced  great  discontent 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Tlie  Earl  of  Bute  resigned  in  1763,  and  a  new 
ministry  was  appointed,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Lord  Grenville,  1763 — OS. 
At  this  time  very  free,  and  in  many  cases  virulent  discussions  were  carried 
on  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  relative  to  the  course  of  public  events.  Of 
these,  a  paper  called  the  "North  Briton"  was  the  most  violent  It  was 
edited  by  John  Wilkes,  a  member  of  parliament,  who,  in  consequence  of 
some  very  severe  remarks  in  his  paper  upon  the  speech  of  the  king  to  the 
parliament,  was  expelled  that  body.  At  once  he  became  the  idol  of  the  peo- 
ple—ofifered  himself  as  a  candidate  to  tlie  electors  of  Westminster— and  was 
returned  to  parliament  by  a  large  majority.  Parliament,  however,  declared 
him  incapable  of  resuming  his  scat ;  and  hence  arose  throughout  the  kingdom 
that  remarkable  discussion  which  shook  the  pillars  of  tlie  state. 

While  the  cause  of  Wilkes  was  agitating  the  nation,  the  question  of  taxing 
America,  and  the  consequences  that  might  result  therefrom,  were  becoming 
every  day  more  alarming.  To  add  to  the  general  discontent,  tliere  was 
a  constant  change  in  the  administration.  Lord  Bute  was  succeeded  hy 
the  GrenviUe  ministry  in  1763;  Lord  Rockingham  was  appointed  piime 
minister  in  1765;  Lord  Chatliam  formed  a  new  arrangement  in  1766;  the 
Duke  of  GraAon  another  in  1767;  and  Lord  North  completed  the  series  in 
1770.  Thus  tlie  people  saw  that  there  was  little  harmony  of  vie>»*5  in  those 
who  were  at  tlie  helm  of  state,  and  who  should,  in  their  counsels,  especially 
at  such  a  time,  be  united. 

On  the  22d  of  February,  1770,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  in  his  place  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  moved  "  that  a  day  be  appointed  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  STATS  OF  THE  If  ATioN.  In  Supporting  this  motion,  he  urged,  tliat  tlie 
present  unhappy  condhion  of  affairs,  and  tlte  universal  di^ontent  of  tlie  peo- 
ple, arose  from  no  temporary  cause,  but  had  grown  by  degrees  from  the  first 
moment  of  his  majesty's  accession  to  the  throne ;  that  the  pennons  in  wbooi 
/lis  majesty  then  confided  had  introduced  a  system  subversive  of  the  old  priu- 
ciples  of  English  government ;  their  maxim  being,  that  the  royal  prerogative 
alone  was  sufficient  to  support  government,  to  whatever  hand  the  administra- 
tion might  be  committed.  The  operation  of  this  principle  was  observable  in 
every  act  over  which  the  influence  of  these  persons  had  been  exerted  ;  and 
by  a  tyrannical  exercise  of  power,  they  had  removed  from  tlieir  places,  not 
tlie  great  and  dignified  only,  but  numberless  innocent  families,  who  had  sub- 
sisted on  small  salaries,  and  were  now  turned  out  to  misery  and  ruin.  By 
this  injustice — ^by  the  taxes  which  had  been  imposed  at  home — by  the  in- 
decent management  of  the  civil  list — ^by  the  mode  of  taxing  and  treating 
America— by  the  recent  invasion  of  the  free<lom  of  election — in  short,  by 
every  procedure  at  home  £Uid  abroatl,  the  constitution  had  been  wounded, 
and  the  worst  efibcts  had  resulted  to  the  nation.  He  therefore  recommended 
it  strongly  to  their  lordships,  to  fix  an  early  day  for  taking  into  consideratioD 
the  state  of  the  country,  in  all  its  relations,  foreign,  provincial,  and  domostic ; 
for  it  had  been  injured  in  them  all.  Tliat  consideration,  he  lioped,  would  lead 
them  to  advise  the  crown  to  correct  past  errors,  and  to  establish  a  systcoi  uf 
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government  more  suited  to  tlie  people,  and  more  conaUtent  with  the  consti* 
mtion." 

It  was  at  this  period,  when  tlie  public  mind  was  thus  intensely  agitated, 
that  the  celebrated  «  Letters  of  Junius"  appeared.  They  were  published  in  the 
«*  Public  Advertiser"  of  London,  a  paper  printed  by  Mr.  Woodfall ;  *  one  of 
the  highest  respectability,  and  which  had  the  most  extensive  circulation  in 
the  kingdom.  The  first  of  these  letters  was  dated  January  21,  1769,  and  the 
last,  January  21,  1772.  No  sooner  did  tliey  appear,  than  they  attracted  uni- 
versal attention.  The  author,'  whoever  he  was,  was  evidently  no  common 
man.  To  a  minute,  exact,  as  well  as  comprehensive  knowledge  of  public 
affairs,  he  added  a  moral  courage  and  dignity,  a  fearlessness  in  exposing  the 
corruptions  and  the  blunders  of  the  government,  a  just  and  manly  sense  of  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  people,  and  a  scholarship  that  showed  itself  in  a 
style  of  such  imrivalled  clearness,  grace,  and  elegance,  united  to  a  condensa- 
tion, energy,  precision,  and  strength,  that  at  once  commanded  the  attention 
and  admiration  of  the  nation.  Even  his  adversaries,  at  the  very  moment 
when  his  satire  and  invective  were  producing  their  most  powerful  elfect, 
never  failed  to  compliment  him  on  the  clasaical  correctness,  the  attic  wit,  the 
figurative  beauty,  and  the  manly  power  of  his  language. 

The  first  quality  of  style  that  will  strike  the  reader  of  Jiuiius,  is  the  studied 
eneifsy  and  great  compression  of  his  language.  There  is  not  only  no  super- 
fluous sentence,  but  there  is  no  superfluous  word  in  any  of  his  sentences.  He 
seems  to  have  aimed  at  this  quality  with  tlie  greatest  care,  as  best  suited  to 
the  style  and  character  of  his  mode  of  thinking,  and  best  accommodated  ui 
the  high  attitude  which  he  assumed,  as  tlie  satirist  and  judge,  not  of  ordinary 
men  or  common  autliors,  but  of  the  most  elevated  and  distinguished  person- 
ages and  institutions  of  his  country;  of  a  person  who  seemed  to  feel  himself 
called  on  to  treat  majesty  itself  with  perfect  freedom ;  and  before  whom  the 
supreme  wisdom  and  might  of  the  great  councils  of  tlie  state  stood  rebukea 
and  in  fear. 

But  of  all  the  varied  powers  that  Junius  has  displayed,  none  ift  to  pecu- 
liarly and  entirely  his  own,  as  his  power  of  sarcasm.  Oilier  authtrs  deal 
occasionally  in  it,  but  with  Junius  it  is  more  general ;  and  whenever  he  ri&es 
to  his  highest  sphere,  he  assumes  the  air  of  a  being  who  delights  to  taunt  and 
to  mock  his  adversary.  He  refuses  to  treat  him  as  a  person  who  shcHild  be 
seriously  dealt  with,  and  pours  out  his  contempt  or  indignation  under  an  im- 
posing affectation  of  deference  and  respect  His  taleut  for  sarcasm,  too,  ii  of 
the  finest  kind :  it  is  so  carefully  but  so  poignantly  exerted,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  watch  his  words  to  perceive  all  the  satire  which  they  contain.  Tims 
we  may  have  an  impression  tliat  die  author  is  only  speaking  in  his  natural 
style,  when  he  is  employing  a  mode  of  annojrance  which  it  requires  the  utmost 
address  and  skill  to  manage.  But  when  his  irony  is  perceived,  it  strikes  like 
a  poniard,  and  the  wound  which  it  makes  is  such  as  cann^it  be  closed.  In- 
deed, there  is,  perhaps,  no  author  who  possesses  this  quality  in  the  same  pei 
fection,  or  who  has  exerted  it  with  the  same  effect. 

But  the  style  of  Junius,  admirable  as  it  is,  cannot  be  propcseu  as  a  mo<le: 
&>r  general  imitadon.  (^  It  is  too  epigrammatic — too  much  characterized  by 
tie  tone  of  invective-— and  too  strongly  compressed,  to  be  used  by  any  mnul 


1  Woodflill  waa  afterwiirda  tried  ft>r  Uieae  alleged  ^UbeUous  pubUoatlcna,"  belhn  Loid  Mfin'rtltltf 
md  tbongh  tila  lofdahlp  did  all  lie  ooald  that  be  inl«ht  be  convicted,  tbc  Jury  acqaitted  him,  and  thuj 
eatabUalied,  on  an  tmrnorable  toaadatton,  rum  FsaaDOM  or  ma  vaaaa. 

£  See  Barke'a  BdminUe  deacnption  of  him,  on  p.  7  it. 

til* 
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but  one  similar  to  that  of  its  autlior,  and,  it  may  be  added,  but  for  purpoeei 
resembling  those  for  which  he  employed  it.  Few  autliors,  accordingly,  have 
attempted  to  imitate  the  style  of  Junius,  and  the  few  that  have  attempted  it 
have  not  succeeded.  His  style  was  exquisitely  fitted  for  the  purpose  to  which 
he  destined  it,  and  should  be  studied,  carefully  and  repeatedly,  by  thoee  who 
would  see  the  English  language  in  one  of  its  happiest  forma.  But  the  nerve 
uf  Junius  must  belong  to  the  man  who  can  hope  to  use,  saocessfully,  the  in- 
strument which  he  used ;  for  that  instrument  was  fitted  to  his  grasp,  and 
among  ordinary  men  there  are  none  who  can  pretend  to  w^ield  it"  * 


FROM   THE    DEDICATION   TO   THE   ENGLISH   NATION. 

I  dedicate  to  you  a  collection  of  Letters,  written  by  one  of  your^ 
selves  for  the  common  benefit  of  us  all.  They  would  never  have 
grown  to  this  size,  without  your  continued  encouragement  and 
applause.  To  me  they  originally  owe  nothing,  but  a  healthy* 
sanguine  constitution.  Under  your  care  they  have  thriven.  To 
you  they  are  indebted  for  whatever  strength  or  beauty  they  pos- 
sess. When  kings  and  ministers  are  forgotten,  when  the  force 
and  direction  of  personal  satire  is  no  longer  understood,  and  when 
measures  are  only  felt  in  their  remotest  consequences,  this  book 
will,  I  beheve,  be  found  to  contain  principles  worthy  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity.  When  you  leave  the  unimpaired,  hereditary 
freehold  to  your  children,  you  do  but  half  your  duty."  Both  liberty 
and  property  are  precarious,  unless  the  possessors  have  sense  and 
spirit  enough  to  defend  them.  This  is  not  the  language  of  vanity. 
If  I  am  a  vain  man,  my  gratification  lies  within  a  narrow  circle. 
I  am  the  sole  depositary  of  my  own  secret,  and  it  shall  perish 
with  me." 

I  cannot  doubt  that  you  will  unanimously  assert  the  freedom  of 
election,  and  vindicate  your  exclusive  right  to  choose  your  repre- 
sentatives. But  other  questions  have  been  started,  on  which  your 
determination  should  be  eaually  clear  and  unanimous.  Let  it  be 
impressed  upon  your  minds,  let  it  be  instilled  into  your  children, 
that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  the  palladium  of  all  the  civil,  poli- 
tical, and  religious  rights  of  an  Englishman,  and  that  the  right  of 
juries  to  return  a  general  verdict,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  is  an 
essential  part  of  our  constitution,  not  to  be  controlled  or  limited  by 
the  judges,  nor  in  any  shape  questionable  by  the  legislature.  The 
power  of  king,  lords,  and  commons,  is  not  an  arbitrary  power. 
They  are  the  trustees,  not  the  owners  of  the  estate.     The  fe<}- 


1  WoodfiOl'a  U  genersUy  considered  the  beat  edition  of  Junius ;  but  an  admirable  one  la  tkiC  pf^> 
llali«d  by  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh,  isaa,  with  uotea  and  preliminary  dlMertatloiia,  and  to  whWi  I 
am  indebted  Ibr  a  portion  of  the  above  remarkt. 

•  By  hereditary  ftvehokl  he  evidently  meani  the  constitution  in  Its  origlBal  partty. 

■  The  author  of  the  "Letters  of  Junius"  is  now  clearly  ascertained  to  be  8lr  Pkllip  Francis.  9» 
a  very  Interestlnn  letter  from  Lady  Francis,  in  Lord  Campbell's  **  Uvea  of  the  Qnorallon,'*  vol  vL 
p.  n^  Anerlcan  edition. 
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simple  is  in  us.  They  cannot  alienate,  they  cannot  waste.  When 
we  say  that  the  legislature  is  supreme,  we  mean  that  it  is  the 
highest  power  known  to  the  constitution : — that  it  is  the  highest 
in  comparison  with  the  other  subordinate  powers  established  by 
the  laws.  In  this  sense,  the  word  supreme  is  relative,  not  abso- 
lute. The  power  of  the  legislature  is  limited,  not  only  by  the 
general  rules  of  natural  justice,  and  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
but  by  the  forms  and  principles  of  our  particular  constitution.  If 
this  doctrine  be  not  true,  we  must  admit  that  king,  lords,  and  com* 
mons  have  no  rule  to  direct  their  resolutions,  but  merely  their  own 
will  and  pleasure.  They  might  unite  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive power  in  the  same  hands,  and  dissolve  the  constitution  by  an 
act  of  parliament.  But  I  am  persuaded  you  will  not  leave  it  to  the 
choice  of  seven  hundred  persons,  notoriously  corrupted  by  the  crown, 
whether  seven  millions  of  their  equals  shall  be  freemen  or  slaves. 
These  are  truths  unquestionable. — If  they  m£^ke  no  impression, 
it  is  because  they  are  too  vulgar  and  notorious.  But  the  inatten- 
tion or  indifierence  of  the  nation  has  continued  too  long.  You 
are  roused  at  last  to  a  sense  of  your  danger. — The  remedy  will 
soon  be  in  your  power.  If  Junius  hves,  you  shall  often  be  re- 
minded of  it.  If,  when  the  opportunity  presents  itself,  you  neg- 
lect to  do  your  duty  to  yourselves  and  to  posterity, — to  Grod  and 
to  your  country,  I  shall  have  one  consolation  leA,  in  common  with 
the  meanest  and  basest  of  mankind— civil  liberty  may  still  last 
the  life  of  Junius. 

TO    HIS    GRACE    THE    DUKE    OF    BEDFORD.^ 

My  Lord  : — You  are  so  little  accustomed  to  receive  any  marks 
of  respect  or  esteem  from  the  public,  that  if,  in  the  following  linej, 
a  compliment  or  expression  of  applause  should  escape  me,  I  fe^r 
you  would  consider  it  as  a  mockery  of  your  established  character, 
and,  perhaps,  an  insult  to  your  understanding.  You  have  nice 
feelings,  my  lord,  if  we  may  Judge  from  your  resentments.  Cau- 
tious, therefore,  of  giving  offence,  where  you  have  so  little  de- 
served it,  I  shall  leave  the  illustration  of  your  virtues  to  other 
hands.  Your  friends  have  a  privilege  to  play  upon  the  easiness 
of  your  temper,  or  possibly  they  are  better  acnuainted  with  your 
good  qualities  than  I  am.  You  have  done  good  by  stealth.  The 
rest  is  upon  record.  You  have  still  left  ample  room  for  specula- 
lion,  when  panegyric  is  exhausted. 

You  are,  indeed,  a  very  considerable  man.  The  highest  rank ; 
a  splendid  fortune ;  and  a  name,  glorious  till  it  was  yours,  were 
sufficient  to  have  supported  you  with  meaner  abilities  than  I  think 


1  This  is  one  of  the  most  labored  of  our  antlior'a  letten;  m\A  v«c^V^^k«c«NA'V)A'^xb«1.>^«a&.'«iv^.^^ 
dJMplmyat  tn  bo  atriking  a  manocr,  his  unrclenUng  spirtl. 
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you  possess.  From  the  first  you  derived  a  constitutional  claim  to 
respect ;  from  the  second,  a  natural  extensive  authority  ; — ^the  last 
created  a  partial  expectation  of  hereditary  virtues.  The  use  you 
have  made  of  these  uncommon  advantages  might  have  been  more 
honorable  to  yourself,  but  could  not  be  more  instructive  to  man- 
kind. We  may  trace  it  in  the  veneration  of  your  country,  the 
choice  of  your  friends,  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  every  san- 
guine hope,  which  the  public  might  have  conceived  from  the  illus- 
trious name  of  Russell. 

The  eminence  of  your  station  gave  you  a  commanding  prospect 
of  your  duty.  The  road,  which  led  to  honor,  was  open  to  your 
view.  You  could  not  lose  it  by  mistake,  and  you  had  no  tempta- 
tion to  depart  from  it  by  design.  Compare  the  natural  dignity 
and  importance  of  the  richest  peer  of  England  ; — the  noble  inde- 
pendence, which  he  might  have  maintained  in  parliament,  and  the 
real  interest  and  respect,  which  he  might  have  acquired,  not  only 
in  parliament,  but  through  the  whole  kingdom ;  compare  these 
glorious  distinctions  with  the  ambition  of  holding  a  share  in  go- 
vernment, the  emoluments  of  a  place,  the  sale  of  a  borough,  or 
the  purchase  of  a  corporation  ;  and  though  you  may  not  regrret  the 
virtues  which  create  respect,  you  may  see,  with  anguish,  how 
much  real  importance  and  authority  you  have  lost.  Consider  the 
character  of  an  independent,  virtuous  Duke  of  Bedford ;  imagine 
what  he  might  be  in  this  country,  then  reflect  one  moment  upon 
what  you  are.  If  it  be  possible  for  me  to  withdraw  my  attention 
from  the  fact,  I  will  tell  you  in  theory  what  such  a  man  might  be. 

Conscious  of  his  own  weight  and  importance,  his  conduct  in 
parliament  would  be  directed  by  nothing  but  the  constitutional 
duty  of  a  peer.  He  would  consider  himself  as  a  guardian  of  the 
laws.  Willing  to  support  the  just  measures  of  government,  but 
determined  to  observe  the  conduct  of  the  minister  with  suspicion, 
he  would  oppose  the  violence  of  faction  with  as  much  firmness  as 
the  encroachments  of  prerogative.  He  would  be  as  little  capable 
of  bargaining  with  the  minister  for  places  for  himself,  or  his  de- 
pendants, as  of  descending  to  mix  himself  in  the  intrigues  of  opprv 
sition.  Whenever  an  important  question  called  for  his  opinion  in 
parliament,  he  would  be  heard,  by  the  most  profligate  minister, 
with  deference  and  respect.  His  authority  would  either  sanctify 
or  disgrace  the  measures  of  government.  The  people  would  look 
up  to  him  as  to  their  protector,  and  a  virtuous  prince  would  have 
one  honest  man  in  his  dominions,  in  whose  integrity  and  judg- 
ment he  micrht  safely  confide.  If  it  should  be  the  w^ill  of  Provi- 
dence to  afflict  him  with  a  domestic  misfortune,*  he  would  submit 
10  the  stroke,  with  feeling,  but  not  without  dignity.     He  would 

1  Tbe  duke  latioly  lost  hU  only  son  by  a  fUl  from  his  lM»n% 
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consider  the  people  as  his  children,  and  receive  a  generous  heartfelt 
consolation,  in  the  sympathizing  tears  and  blessings  of  his  country. 
Your  grace  may  probably  discover  something  more  intelligible 
in  the  negative  part  of  this  illustrious  character.  The  man  I  have 
described  would  never  prostitute  his  dignity  in  parliament  by  an 
indecent  violence  either  in  opposing  or  defending  a  minister.  He 
would  not  at  one  moment  rancorously  persecute,  at  another  basely 
cringe  to  the  favorite  of  his  sovereign  After  outraging  the  royal 
dignity  with  peremptory  conditions,  little  short  of  menace  and 
hostility,  he  would  never  descend  to  the  humility  of  soliciting  an 
interview  with  the  favorite,  and  of  ofiering  to  recover,  at  any 
price,  the  honor  of  his  friendship.  Though  deceived  perhaps  in 
his  youth,  he  would  not,  through  the  course  of  a  long  life,  have 
invariably  chosen  his  friends  from  among  the  most  profligate  of 
mankind.  His  own  honor  would  have  forbidden  him  from  mixing 
his  private  pleasures  or  conversation  with  jockeys,  gamesters, 
blasphemers,  gladiators,  or  buffoons.  He  would  then  have  never 
felt,  much  less  would  he  have  submitted  to  the  humiliating,  dis- 
honest necessity  of  engaging  in  the  interest  and  intrigues  of  his 
dependants,  of  supplying  their  vices,  or  relieving  their  beggary, 
at  the  expense  of  his  country.  He  would  not  have  betrayed  such 
ignorance,  or  such  contempt  of  the  constitution,  as  openly  to  avow, 
in  a  court  of  justice,  the  purchase  and  sale  of  a  borough.  He 
would  not  have  thought  it  consistent  with  his  rank  in  the  state,  or 
even  with  his  personal  importance,  to  be  the  little  tyrant  of  a  little 
corporation.  He  would  never  have  been  insulted  with  virtues 
which  he  had  labored  to  extinguish,  nor  sufiered  the  disgrace  of  a 
mortifying  defeat,  which  has  made  him  ridiculous  and  contempti- 
ble, even  to  the  few  by  whom  he  was  not  detested.  I  reverence 
the  afflictions  of  a  good  man,— his  sorrows  are  sacred.  But  how 
can  we  take  part  in  the  distresses  of  a  man  whom  we  can  neither 
love  nor  esteem ;  or  feel  for  a  calamity  of  which  he  himself  is  in- 
sensible ?  Where  was  the  father's  heart,  when  he  could  look  for, 
or  find  an  immediate  consolation  for  the  loss  of  an  only  son,  in 
consultations  and  bargains  for  a  place  at  court,  and  even  m  the 
misery  of  balloting  at  the  India  House  ! 

FROM    HIS   LETTER   TO   THE    KING.* 
To  the  Printer  of  the  "  Public  Advertiser:' 

When  the  complaints  of  a  brave  and  powerful  people  are  ob- 
served to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  wrongs  they  have  suffered : 

1  Till*  cclebrnted  letter  to  the  klnf !«,  perliapa,  the  rnont  renuurkable  poUtlod  eddreM  erer  pn*- 
Behed  in  England.    At  the  Ume  of  Its  appearance  tt  made  a  very  froat  tauprrasioa  upon  the  pohlle 
Blind;  and  the  importance  which  the  author  hiniiteir  attached  to  it.  Is  evinced  by  the  toUowinf  note 
wMeb  be  addreseed  to  his  printer,  announdng  it:    ••  I  am  iK>«t  uvedttaMxi^  «k  «K^Yu>i^«^3BA.^'^»>"V^  ^ 
Baal  pivaem" 
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when,  instead  of  sinking  into  submission,  they  are  roused  to  resist- 
ance, the  time  will  soon  arrive  at  which  every  inferior  considen- 
tion  must  yield  to  the  security  of  the  sovereign,  and  to  the  general 
safety  of  the  state.  There  is  a  moment  of  difficulty  and  danger, 
at  which  flattery  and  falsehood  can  no  longer  deceive,  and  sim- 
plicity itself  can  no  longer  be  misled.  Let  us  suppose  it  arrived. 
Let  us  suppose  a  gracious,  well-intentioned  prince,  made  sensible 
at  last  of  the  great  duty  he  owes  to  his  people,  and  of  his  own 
disgraceful  situation ;  that  he  looks  round  him  for  assistance,  and 
asks  for  no  advice,  but  how  to  gratify  the  wishes,  and  secure  the 
happiness  of  his  subjects.  In  these  circumstances,  it  may  be 
matter  of  curious  speculation  to  consider,  if  an  honest  man  were 
permitted  to  approach  a  king,  in  what  terms  he  would  address 
himself  to  his  sovereign.  Let  it  be  imagined,  no  matter  how  im- 
probable, that  the  first  prejudice  against  his  character  is  removed; 
that  the  ceremonious  difficulties  of  an  audience  are  surmounted ; 
that  he  feels  himself  animated  by  the  purest  and  most  honorable 
aflections  to  his  king  and  country:  and  that  the  great  person,  whom 
he  addresses,  has  spirit  enough  to  bid  him  speak  freely,  and  un- 
derstanding enough  to  listen  to  him  with  attention.  Unacquainted 
with  the  vain  impertinence  of  forms,  he  would  deliver  his  senti- 
ments with  dignity  and  firmness,  but  not  without  respect. 

Sir  : — It  is  the  misfortune  of  your  life,  and  originally  the  cause 
of  every  reproach  and  distress  which  has  attended  your  government, 
that  you  should  never  have  been  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
truth,  until  you  heard  it  in  the  complaints  of  your  people.     It  i* 
not,  however,  too  late  to  correct  the  error  of  your  education. 
We  are  still  inclined  to  make  an  indulgent  allowance  for  the 
pernicious  lessons  you  received  in  your  youth,  and  to  form  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  from  the  natural  benevolence  of  your  dispo- 
sition.    We  are  far  from  thinking  you  capable  of  a  direct,  delibe- 
rate purpose  to  invade  those  original  rights  of  your  subjects,  on 
which  all  their  civil  and  political  liberties  depend.     Had  it  been 
possible  for  us  to  entertain  a  suspicion  so  dishonorable  to  your 
character,  we  should  long  since  have  adopted  a  style  of  remon- 
strance very  distant  from  the  humility  of  complaint.   The  doctrine 
inculcated  by  our  laws,  That  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  is  ad- 
mitted without  reluctance.  We  separate  the  amiable,  good-natured 
prince,  from  the  folly  and  treachery  of  his  servants,  and  the  pri- 
vate virtues  of  the  man,  from  the  vices  of  his  government.    Were 
it  not  for  this  just  distinction,  I  know  not  whether  your  majesty's 
condition,  or  that  of  the  English  nation,  would  deserve  most  to  be 
lamented.     I  would  prepare  your  mind  for  a  favorable  reception 
of  truth,  by  removing  evory  painful  offensive  idea  of  personal  re- 
proach.    Vour  subjects,  sir,  wish  for  nothing  but  that,  as  Mfy  are 
reasonable  and  affectionate  enough  to  separate  your  person  from 
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your  government,  so  yoM,  in  your  turn,  should  distinguish  between 
the  conduct  which  becomes  the  pennanent  dignity  of  a  king,  and 
that  which  serves  only  to  promote  the  temporary  interest  and 
miserable  ambition  of  a  minister. 

You  ascended  the  throne  with  a  declared,  and,  I  doubt  not,  a 
sincere  resolution  of  giving  universal  satisfaction  to  your  subjects. 
You  found  them  pleased  with  the  novelty  of  a  young  prince, 
whose  countenance  promised  even  more  than  his  words,  and  loyal 
to  you,  not  only  from  principle,  but  passion.  It  was  not  a  cold 
profession  of  allegiance  to  the  first  magistrate,  but  a  partial,  ani- 
mated attachment  to  a  favorite  prince,  the  native  of  their  country. 
They  did  not  wait  to  examine  your  conduct,  nor  to  be  determined 
by  experience,  but  gave  you  a  generous  credit  for  the  future  bless- 
ings of  your  reign,  and  paid  you  in  advance  the  dearest  tribute  of 
their  affections.  Such,  sir,  was  once  the  disposition  of  a  people, 
who  now  surround  your  throne  with  reproaches  and  complaints. 
Do  justice  to  yourself.  Banish  from  your  mind  those  unworthy 
opinions  with  which  some  interested  persons  have  labored  to  pos- 
sess you.  Distrust  the  men  who  tell  you  that  the  English  are 
naturally  light  and  inconstant ; — that  they  complain  without  a 
cause.  Withdraw  your  confidence  equally  from  all  parties — from 
ministers,  favorites,  and  relations  ;  and  let  there  be  one  moment  in 
your  life  in  which  you  have  consulted  your  own  understanding. 

You  have  still  an  honorable  part  to  act.  The  affections  of  your 
subjects  may  still  be  recovered.  But  before  you  subdue  their 
heartjf,  you  must  gain  a  noble  victory  over  your  own.  Discard 
those  little,  personal  resentments  which  have  too  long  directed 
your  public  conduct.  Pardon  this  man*  the  remainder  of  his  pun- 
ishment ;  and  if  resentment  still  prevails,  make  it,  what  it  should 
have  been  long  since,  an  act  not  of  mercy,  but  contempt.  He 
will  soon  fall  back  into  his  natural  station, — a  silent  senator,  and 
hardly  supporting  the  weekly  eloquence  of  a  newspaper.  The 
gentle  breath  of  peace  would  leave  him  on  the  surface,  neglected 
and  unrcmoved.  It  is  only  the  tempest  that  lifts  him  from  his 
place. 

Without  consulting  your  minister,  call  together  your  wholo 
council.  Let  it  appear  to  the  public  that  you  can  det.'rmine  and 
act  for  yourself.  Come  forward  to  your  people.  Lay  aside  the 
wretched  formalities  of  a  king,  and  speak  to  your  subjects  with 
the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  in  the  language  of  a  gentleman.  Tell 
them  you  have  been  fatally  deceived.  The  acknowledgment  will 
be  no  disgrace,  but  rather  an  honor  to  your  understanding.  Tell 
them  you  are  determined  to  remove  every  cause  of  complaint 
against  your  government ;  that  you  will  give  your  confidence  to 

1  Mr.  WOlM. 
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no  man  who  does  not  possess  the  confidence  of  your  subjects; 
and  leave  it  to  themselves  to  determine,  by  their  conduct  at  a 
future  election,  whether  or  no  it  be  in  reality  the  general  sense  of 
the  nation,  that  their  rights  have  been  arbitrarily  invaded  by  the 
present  House  of  Commons,  and  the  constitution  betrayed.  They 
will  then  do  justice  to  their  representatives  and  to  themselves. 

These  sentiments,  sir,  and  the  style  they  are  conveyed  in,  may 
be  offensive,  perhaps,  because  they  are  new  to  you.  Accustomed 
to  the  language  of  courtiers,  you  measure  their  affections  by  the 
vehemence  of  their  expressions ;  and,  when  they  only  praise  you 
indirectly,  you  admire  their  sincerity.  But  this  is  not  a  time  to 
trifle  with  your  fortune.  They  deceive  you,  sir,  who  tell  you  that 
you  have  many  friends  whose  affections  are  founded  upon  a  prin- 
ciple of  personal  attachment.  The  first  foundation  of  friendship 
is  not  the  power  of  conferring  benefits,  but  the  equality  with  which 
they  are  received,  and  may  be  returned.  The  fortune,  which 
made  you  a  king,  forbade  you  to  have  a  friend.  It  is  a  law  of 
nature  which  cannot  be  violated  with  impunity.  The  mistaken 
prince,  who  looks  for  friendship,  will  find  a  favorite,  and  in  that 
favorite  the  ruin  of  his  affairs. 

The  people  of  England  are  loyal  to  the  house  of  Hanover,  not 
from  a  vain  preference  of  one  family  to  another,  but  from  a  con- 
viction that  the  establishment  of  that  family  was  necessary  to  the 
support  of  their  civil  and  relirious  liberties.  This,  sir,  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  allegiance  equally  soUd  and  rational : — fit  for  Engh'shmen 
to  adopt,  and  well  worthy  of  your  majesty's  encouragement.  We 
cannot  long  be  deluded  by  nominal  distinctions.  The  name  of 
Stuart,  of  itself,  is  only  contemptible ; — armed  with  the  sovereign 
authority,  their  principles  are  formidable.  The  prince,  who  imi- 
tates their  conduct,  should  be  warned  by  their  example;  and 
while  he  plumes  himself  upon  the  security  of  his  title  to  the 
crown,  should  remember,  that  as  it  was  acquired  by  one  revolu- 
tion, it  may  be  lost  by  another.  Junits. 

ENCOMIUM    ON   LORD   CHATHAM. 

It  seems  I  am  a  partisan  of  the  great  leader  of  the  opposition 
If  the  charge  had  been  a  reproach,  it  should  have  been  better  sup- 
ported. I  did  not  intend  to  make  a  public  declaration  of  the 
respect  I  bear  Lord  Chatham.  I  well  knew  what  unworthy  con- 
cmsions  would  be  drawn  from  it.  But  I  am  called  upon  to  de- 
liver my  opinion,  and  surely  it  is  not  in  the  little  censure  of  Mr. 
Home  to  deter  me  from  doing  signal  justice  to  a  man,  who,  I  con- 
fess, has  grown  upon  my  esteem.  As  for  the  common,  sordid 
views  of  avarice,  or  any  purpose  of  vulgar  ambition,  I  question 
whether  the  applause  of  3utu\\^  'wwA^'W  qI  ^^thSra  \a  liord  Chat- 
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ham.  My  vote  will  hardly  recommend  him  to  an  increase  of  his 
pension,  or  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  But  if  his  ambition  be  upon 
a  level  with  his  understanding ; — if  he  judges  of  what  is  truly 
honorable  for  himself,  with  the  same  superior  genius  which  ani- 
mates and  directs  him  to  eloquence  in  debate,  to  wisdom  in  deci 
sion,  even  the  pen  of  Junius  shall  contribute  to  reward  him. 
Recorded  honors  shall  gather  round  his  monument,  and  thicken 
over  him.  It  is  a  solid  fabric,  and  will  support  the  laurels  that 
adorn  it.  I  am  not  conversant  in  the  language  of  panegyric. — 
These  praises  are  extorted  from  me ;  but  they  will  wear  well,  for 
they  have  been  dearly  earned. 


TO   THE    RIGHT   HONORABLE   LORD    CAIIPEN. 

Mt  Lord  : — ^I  turn,  with  pleasure,  from  that  barren  waste  in 
which  no  salutary  plant  takes  root,  no  verdure  quickens,  to  a  cha- 
racter fertile,  as  I  willingly  believe,  in  every  great  and  good  quali- 
fication. I  call  upon  you,  in  the  name  of  the  English  nation,  to 
stand  forth  in  defence  of  the  laws  of  your  country,  and  to  exert, 
in  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  those  great  abilities  with  which 
you  were  intrusted  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Your  lordship's 
character  assures  me  that  you  will  assume  that  principal  part, 
which  belongs  to  you,  in  supporting  the  laws  of  England,  against 
a  wicked  judge,  who  makes  it  the  occupation  of  his  Hfe  to  mis- 
interpret and  pervert  them.  If  you  decline  this  honorable  office, 
I  fear  it  will  be  said  that,  for  some  months  past,  you  have  kept  too 
much  company  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  When  the  contest 
turns  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  laws,  you  cannot,  without  a 
formal  surrender  of  all  your  reputation,  yield  the  post  of  honor 
even  to  Lord  Chatham.  Considering  the  situation  and  abilities 
of  Lord  Mansfield,  I  do  not  scruple  to  affirm,  with  the  most  solemn 
appeal  to  Grod  for  my  sincerity,  that,  in  my  judgment,  he  is  the 
very  worst  and  most  dangerous  man  in  the  kingdom.  Thus  far  I 
have  done  my  duty  in  endeavoring  to  bring  him  to  punishment. 
But  mine  is  an  inferior,  ministerial  office  in  the  temple  of  justice. 
—I  have  bound  the  victim,  and  dragged  him  to  the  altar. 

The  man,  who  fairly  and  completely  answers  my  arguments, 
shall  have  my  thanks  and  my  applause.  My  heart  is  already 
with  him. — I  am  ready  to  be  converted. — I  admire  his  morahty 
and  would  gladly  subscribe  to  the  articles  of  his  faith.  Grateful, 
as  I  am,  to  the  Good  Bemg  whose  bounty  has  imparted  to  me  this 
seasoning  intellect,  whatever  it  is,  I  hold  myself  proportionably 
indebted  to  him  from  whose  enlightened  understanding  another 
ray  of  knowledge  communicates  to  mine.  But  neither  should  I 
think  the  most  exalted  fac.Alties  of  the  bito&ii  lamd^w^Sik^^i^^ 

fa 
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of  the  divinity  ;  nor  any  assistance,  in  the  impnnrement  of  them, 
a  subject  of  gratitude  to  my  fellow-creature,  if  I  were  not  satisfied, 
that  really  to  inform  the  understanding  corrects  and  enlarges  the 
heart.  Juinvs. 


WILLIAM  CX)WPER.    1731—1800. 

William  Co wfib,  « the  most  ix)pular  poet  of  his  i^eneration,  and  the  best 
of  English  letter-writers,"  as  the  poet  Southey  terms  him,  was  bom  in  Berk- 
hampstead,  in  Bedfordshire,  Nov.  15,  1731.  His  father,  the  Rer.  John  Cow- 
per,  was  the  rector  of  that  place.  From  infancy  he  had  a  delicate  and 
extremely  susceptible  constitution,—- a  misfortune  that  was  aggravated  by  the 
loss  of  an  affectionate  mother,  who  died  when  he  was  only  six  years  old.  The 
intense  love  with  which  he  cherished  her  memory  during  the  rest  of  his  life, 
may  be  known  from  that  most  affecting  poem  which  he  wrote  on  contem- 
plating her  picture.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  sent  to  Westminster  School, 
where  he  stayed  till  he  was  eighteen ;  and  though  he  pursued  his  studies  dili- 
gently while  there,  he  could  never  look  back  upon  those  years  without  horror, 
as  he  remembered  the  despotic  t>Tanny  exercised  over  him  by  the  older 
boys: — a  shameful  practice,  still,  in  a  degree,  maintained  in  the  English 
schools. 

After  leaving  school,  he  spent  three  years  in  an  attomey*s  office,  and  then 
entered  the  Middle  Temple,  in  which  he  continued  eleven  years,  devoting 
his  time,  however,  to  poetry  and  general  literature  more  than  to  law.  In  176.1 
the  offices  of  clerk  of  the  journals,  reading  clerk,  and  clerk  of  the  amimittecs 
'if  the  House  of  Lords,  which  were  all  at  the  disposal  of  a  cousin  of  G>w- 
per's,  became  vacant  about  the  same  time.  The  two  last  were  conferred  on 
Cowper,  but  the  idea  of  appearing  and  reading  before  the  House  of  Lords  so 
overwhelmed  him,  that  he  resigned  the  offices  almost  as  soon  as  they  were 
accepted.  But  as  his  patrimony  was  nearly  spent,  his  friends  procured  for 
him  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  journals,  thinking  that  his  personal  appearance 
at  the  House  would  not  be  required.  But  he  was  unexpectedly  summoned 
to  an  examination  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  before  he  could  be  allowed  to  take 
the  office.  The  thoughts  of  this  so  preyed  upon  his  mind,  as  to  shatter  his 
reason,  and  he  actually  made  attempts  upon  bis  own  life.  He  was  therefore 
removed  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Cotton,  at  St.  Albans,  with  whom  he  continued 
^bout  eighteen  months. 

On  his  recovery  he  "wns  so  fortunate  as  to  find  friends  who  were  able  to 
soothe  his  melancholy,  direct  his  genius,  and  make  his  time  pass  happily 
away.  In  June,  1765,  his  brother  took  him  to  Huntingdon  to  board.  Here 
ho  was  introduced  to  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Unwin,  who  was  the  clergy- 
man of  the  place.  It  consisted  of  the  fatlier,  Mrs.  Unwin,  and  a  son  and 
daughter  just  arrived  at  majority.  Cowper  says  of  them,  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters, **  they  are  the  most  agreeable  people  imaginable ;  quite  sociable,  and  as 
free  from  the  ceremonious  civility  of  country  gentlefolks  as  any  I  ever  met 
with.  Tlicy  treat  me  more  like  a  near  relation  than  a  stranger,  and  their 
bouse  is  always  open  to  me."  Much  tc  his  joy,  they  agreed  to  receivo  him 
roto  their  house  as  a  boarder.  He  had  been  there,  however,  but  two  years, 
whim  Mr.  Unwin,  jenior,  died,  and  Cowper  aooorapaiiied  Mrs.  Unwin  and 
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her  daughter  to  a  new  residence,  which  they  choM  at  Oiney,  in  Buciingnam- 
shire.  Here  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship  witli  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newton  of 
that  place,  with  whom  he  long  maintained  a  Christian  intercourse,  delightful 
and  profitable  to  both  parties. 

In  1773  Cowper  was  visited  by  a  second  attack  of  mental  derangement, 
which  showed  itself  in  paroxysms  of  extreme  rehgious  despondency.  It 
lasted  for  about  four  years,  during  which  period  Mrs.  Unwin  watched  over 
him  with  a  tenderness  and  devotion  truly  maternal.  As  he  began  to  recover, 
he  betook  himself  to  various  amusements,  such  as  taming  hares  and  making 
bird-cages,  which  pastimes  he  diversified  with  light  reading.  Hitherto  his 
poetic  facuhies  liad  lain  nearly  dormant;  but  in  the  winter  of  1780-81  he 
prepared  the  first  volume  of  his  poems  for  the  press,  consisting  of  <*  Table- 
Talk,"  «*Hope,"  "The  Progress  of  Error,'  < Charity,"  &c.,  which  was  pub- 
liihed  in  1782,  but  it  did  not  attract  much  attention  till  the  appearance  of 
«*  The  Task." 

In  the  same  year  that  he  published  his  first  volume,  an  elegant  and  accom- 
plished visitant  came  to  Olney,  with  whom  Cowper  formed  an  acquaintance 
that  was,  for  some  time,  a  most  delightful  one  to  him.  This  was  Lady  Austen, 
the  widow  of  Sir  Robert  Austen.  She  had  wit,  gaycty,  agreeable  manners, 
and  elegant  taste.  While  she  enlivene<l  Cowper's  unequal  spirits  by  her  con* 
yersation,  she  viras  also  the  task-mistress  of  his  Muse.  He  began  his  great 
original  poem,  «  The  Task,"  at  her  suggestion,'  and  was  exliorted  by  her  to 
undertake  the  translation  of  Homer.  So  much  cheerfulness  seems  to  have 
beamed  upon  his  sequestered  life  from  the  infiucnco  of  her  society,  that  he 
gave  her  the  endearing  appelladon  of  Sister  Anne.'  But  his  devoted  old 
friend,  Mrs.  Unwin,  looked  with  no  little  jealousy  upon  the  ascendency  of  a 
female,  so  much  more  fascinating  than  herself,  over  Cowper *s  mind ;  and, 
appealing  to  his  gratitude  for  her  past  services,  she  gave  him  his  choice  of 
either  renouncing  Lady  Austen's  acquaintance  or  her  own.  Cowper  decided 
upon  adhering  to  the  friend  who  had  watched  over  him  in  his  deepest  afflic- 
tions ;  and  sent  Lady  Austen  a  valedictory  letter,  couched  in  terms  of  regret 
and  regard,  but  which  necessarily  put  an  end  to  their  acquaintance.  Whether 
in  making  this  decision  he  sacrificed  a  passion  or  only  a  friendship  for  Lady 
Austen,  it  is  now  impossible  to  tell ;  but  it  has  been  said  that  the  remem- 
brance of  a  deep  and  devoted  attachment  of  his  youth  was  never  effaced  by 
any  succeeding  impressions  of  the  same  nature;  and  that  his  fondness  for 
Lady  Austen  was  as  platonic  as  for  Mary  Unwin.  Tlie  sacrifice,  however, 
cost  him  much  pain ;  and  is,  perhaps,  as  much  to  be  admired  as  regretted.3 

1  One  day  Lady  Auaten  requested  him  to  try  his  powvra  on  blank  Terae :  **But,'*  said  he^  **  I  haT« 

BO  auhJecL**    **  Oh  you  can  write  on  any  thing,"  she  replied ;  **  take  this  solh."    Hence  the  la  flunlng 

orUielksk,  -  .  * 

I  sing  the  Both.       •  •  • 

The  theoMi,  Uiougb  humble,  yet  august  and  proud 

Th*  occasioa— ft>r  the  fiiJr  commands  the  song. 

t  «*  Lady  Austen's  conversation  bad  as  happy  an  efltet  upon  the  melancholy  spirit  of  Cowper  aa 
the  harp  of  DavU  upon  SauL  Whenerer  the  cloud  seemed  to  be  coming  over  him,  her  sprlghUy 
powers  were  exerted  to  dispel  it  One  ancmoon,  (Oct,  l7ta,)  when  he  appeared  more  than  usuaUy 
depressed,  she  told  him  the  story  of  John  OUpln,  which  had  been  told  to  her  in  her  childhood,  and 
which,  In  her  relation,  tickled  his  fitncy  as  much  as  it  has  that  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
since.  In  Us.  The  next  morning  he  said  to  her  that  he  had  been  kept  awake  during  the  greater  part 
ttf  the  Bight  by  thinking  of  the  story  and  laughing  at  tt,  and  that  he  had  turned  it  Into  a  baUnd.  The 
iBiM  was  sent  to  Mr.  Unwin,  who  said,  In  reply,  that  tt  liad  mada  hhn  laugh  taart.**— i 

a  See  Campbell's  Specimens,  voL  vll.  p.  S46. 
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In  1784  appeared  his  "  Task,"  a  poem  which,  as  Hazlitt  well  remailn^  ooi^ 
tains  <>a  number  of  pictures  of  domestic  comfort  and  social  refinement  whidi 
can  hardly  be  forgotten  but  with  the  language  itself."  The  same  year  be 
began  his  **  Tirocinium/'  a  poem  on  the  subject  of  education,  the  olgect  of 
which  was  to  censure  the  want  of  discipline,  and  the  inattentkm  to  morels, 
which  prevailed  in  public  schools.  In  the  same  year  also  he  commenced  his 
translation  of  Homer,  which  was  finished  in  1791,  and  which  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  translation  of  Homer  that  we  possess :  diat  is,  it  gives  ns  the 
best  idea  of  the  style  and  manner  and  sentiments  of  the  great  Grecian  bard : 
for  having  adopted  blank  verse,  he  had  to  make  no  sacrifices  of  meaning  or 
language  to  rhyme. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  loss  of  Lady  Austen  was,  in  a  degree,  made  op  by 
his  coosin  Lady  Hesketh,  who,  two  years  aAer  the  publication  of  c^Tlie  Tksk," 
paid  him  a  visit  at  Olney,  and  settling  at  Weston  Hall,  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  provided  a  comfortable  abode  for  him  and  Mrs.  Unwin  there, 
to  which  they  removed  in  1786 ;  and  here  he  executed  his  tianslatian  of 
Homer. 

In  1792,  the  poet  Hayley,  afterwards  his  biographer,  made  him  a  visit  at 
Weston,  having  corresponded  with  him  previously.  Of  him,  Cowper,  io 
one  of  his  letters,  thus  writes :  "  Everybody  here  has  fallen  in  love  with 
him,  and  wherever  he  goes  everybody  must  We  have  formed  a  friendship 
that,  I  trust,  will  last  for  life,  and  render  us  an  edifying  example  to  all  futnre 
poets.**  While  Hayley  was  with  him,  Mrs.  Unwin  had  a  severe  paralytic 
stroke,  which  rendered  her  helpless  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  To  this  roost 
excellent  woman,  to  whom  we  are  indebted,  perhaps,  as  the  instrument  of 
preserving  Cowper's  reason,  and  it  may  be  his  life,  he  addressed  one  of  the 
most  touching,  and  perhaps  the  most  widely  known  of  all  his  poems—*  To 
Mary."  Mr.  Hayley  says  he  believes  it  to  be  the  last  original  piece  he  pro- 
duced at  Weston,  and  that  he  doubts  whether  any  language  on  earth  can 
exhibit  a  specimen  of  verse  more  exquisitely  tender. 

In  1794  his  unhappy  malady  returned  upon  him  with  increased  violence, 
and  Lady  Hesketh,  with  most  commendable  zeal  and  disinterestedness,  de* 
voted  herself  to  the  care  of  the  two  invalids.  Mr.  Hayley  found  him,  on  a 
third  visit,  plunged  into  a  sort  of  melancholy  torpor,  so  that  when  it  vras  an* 
nounced  to  him  that  his  majesty  had  bestowed  on  him  a  pension  of  £300  a 
year,  he  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  it  Tlie  next  year  it  was  thought  best 
for  both  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin,  that  their  location  should  be  changed,  and 
accordingly  they  were  removed  to  the  house  of  his  kinsman,  Mr.  Johnson,  at 
North  Tuddenham,  in  Norfolk.  The  removal,  however,  had  no  good  etiiect 
upon  either,  and  the  next  year  Mrs.  Unwin  died.  Cowper  would  not  believe 
she  was  dead,  when  the  event  was  broken  to  him,  and  desired  to  see  her. 
Mr.  Johnson  accompanied  him  to  the  room  where  lay  her  remains.  He 
looked  upon  her  for  a  few  moments,  then  started  away  with  a  vehement,  un- 
finished exclamation  of  anguish,  and  never  afterwards  uttered  her  name. 

In  the  year  1799,  some  power  of  exertion  returned  to  him;  he  completed 
tlie  revisal  of  his  Homer,  and  wrote  the  lost  original  piece  that  he  ever  com- 
posed— « The  Cast-Away."  It  is  founded  on  an  incident  mentioned  in  one 
of  Anson*s  Voyages,  and  when  we  consider  tlie  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  written,  and  the  parallelism  constantly  preying  upon  the  diseased 
mind  of  the  author,  it  is  one  of  the  most  aliecting  pieces  that  ever  was  omn- 
posecL  His  ow  n  end  was  uow  drawing  near,  and  on  the  5th  of  April,  1800. 
be  breathed  his  last. 
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G)wper  is  eminently  the  David  of  English  poetry,  pouring  forth,  like  the 
great  Hebrew  bard,  his  own  deep  and  warm  feelings  in  behalf  of  moral  and 
religious  truth.  **His  language,''  says  Campbell,  ^has  such  a  masculine, 
idii^matic  strength,  and  his  manner,  whether  he  rises  into  grace  or  falls  into 
negligence,  has  so  much  plain  and  familiar  freedom,  that  we  read  no  poetry 
with  a  deeper  conviction  of  its  sentiments  having  come  from  tlie  author's 
heart ;  and  of  the  enthusiasm,  in  whatever  he  describes,  having  been  un- 
feigned and  unexaggerated.  He  impresses  us  with  the  idea  of  a  being, 
whose  fine  spirit  had  been  long  enough  in  the  mixed  society  of  the  world  to 
be  polished  by  its  intercourse,  and  yet  withdrawn  so  soon  as  to  retain  an  un« 
worldly  degree  of  purity  and  simplicity."  And  a  writer  in  the  Retrospective 
Review  remarks,  that  **  the  delightful  freedom  of  his  manner,  so  acceptable 
to  those  who  had  long  been  accustomed  to  a  poetical  school,  of  which  tlie 
radical  fault  was  constraint;  his  noble  and  tender  morality;  his  fervent 
piety ;  his  glowing  and  well-expressed  patriotism ;  his  descriptions,  unparal- 
leled in  vividness  and  accuracy  since  Thomson;  his  playful  humor  and  his 
powerful  satire ;  the  skilful  construction  of  his  verse,  at  least  in  the  *  Task,' 
and  the  refreshing  variety  of  that  &scinating  poem, — all  together  conspired  to 
render  him  highly  popular,  both  among  the  multitude  of  common  readers, 
and  among  those  who,  possessed  of  poetical  powers  themselves,  were  capable 
of  intimately  appreciating  those  of  a  real  poet" 

We  might  thus  fill  many  pages  with  enoomiastio  remarks  upon  the  poetry 
of  Cowper,  but  the  reader  would  rather  taste  of  the  original  for  himself.* 

THE   PROVIDENCE   OF   GOD   IN   ALL   THINGS. 

Happy  the  man,  who  sees  a  God  employ 'd 
In  all  the  good  and  ill  that  checker  life ! 
Resolving  all  events,  with  their  effects 
And  manifold  results,  into  the  will 
And  arbitration  wise  of  the  Supreme. 
Did  not  his  eye  rule  all  things,  and  intend 
The  least  of  our  concerns ;  (since  from  the  least 
The  greatest  oft  originate ;)  could  chance 
Find  place  in  his  dominion,  or  dispose 
One  lawless  particle  to  thwart  his  plan ; 
Then  God  might  be  surprised,  and  unforeseen 
Contingence  might  alarm  him,  and  disturb 
The  smooth  and  equal  course  of  his  afiairs. 
This  truth.  Philosophy,  though  eagle-eyed 
In  nature's  tendencies,  oft  overlooks ; 
And,  having  found  his  instrument,  forgets, 
Or  disregards,  or,  more  presumptuous  still. 
Denies  the  power  that  wiehb  it.     God  proclaims 
His  hot  displeasure  against  foolish  men, 
That  live  an  atheist  life ;  involves  the  heaven 
In  tempests ;  quits  his  grasp  upon  the  winds. 
And  gives  them  all  their  fury ;  bids  a  plague 

1  Bead— lUyley's  Lift,  a  most  InteresUTig  piece  of  t»locraphy — Oriinalmw*a  Life,  prefixed  to  bla  edi- 
tion In  ■  vola.,  and  Bouthey'a  LUf,  prefixed  to  hia  edfUou  In  II  Tola.  Tbe  latter  to  the  beat  edition  of 
Um  poet.  Bead,  alao,  artldva  In  the  Sdlnbnrrh  Berlew,  IL  64,  and  Iv.  f7t,  and  tn  the  Qnarteny  xrt 
U%t  and  xxz.  lU.  Aiao,  an  artlda  tn  Jefllrey'a  Mlaortlanlea.  An  admirable  diaaartatton  on  Ute  pro* 
greaa  of  BnglUh  poetry,  flram  Chanoer  to  Cowper,  will  be  fbond  tn  xOL  tt.  fknai».  \V^  %v<6>^^  «*^ 
UomattbapoeL 

3  A  6a» 
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Kindle  a  fiery  boil  upon  the  skin, 

And  putrefy  the  brcatli  of  blooming  Health. 

He  calls  for  Famine,  and  the  meagre  fiend 

Blows  mildew  from  l>etween  his  shrivell'd  lips, 

And  taints  the  golden  ear.    He  springs  his  mines, 

And  desolates  a  nation  at  a  blast 

Forth  steps  tlie  spnice  Philosopher,  and  tells 

Of  homogeneal  and  discordant  springs, 

And  principles ;  of  causes,  how  they  work 

By  necessary  laws  their  sure  effects 

Of  action  and  reaction :  he  has  found 

The  source  of  tlie  disease  tliat  nature  feels, 

And  bids  the  world  take  heart  and  banii>h  fear. 

Thou  fool !  will  thy  discovery  of  the  cause 

Suspend  the  effect,  or  heal  iti    Has  not  Gotl 

Still  wrought  by  means  since  first  he  made  the  world  ? 

And  did  he  not  of  old  employ  his  means 

To  drown  it!    What  is  his  creation  less 

Than  a  capacious  reservoir  of  means, 

Form'd  for  his  use,  and  ready  at  his  will  ? 

Go,  dress  thine  eyes  with  eye-salve ;  ask  of  Him, 

Or  ask  of  whomsoever  he  has  taught ; 

And  learn,  though  late,  the  genuine  cause  of  all. 

THE    WOUNDED    SPIRIT    HEALED. 

« 

I  was  a  stricken  deer,  that  led  the  herd 

Long  since.     Witli  many  an  arrow  deep  infix'd 

My  panting  side  was  charged,  when  I  withdrew 

To  seek  a  tranquil  death  in  distant  sliades. 

There  was  I  found  by  one  who  had  himself 

Been  hurt  by  the  archers.    In  his  side  he  bore, 

And  in  his  hands  and  feet,  the  cruel  scars. 

With  gentle  force  soliciting  the  darts, 

He  drew  them  forth,  and  heal'd,  and  bode  me  live. 

Tmk,  m.  1U8. 

TRUE    PHIL080PHV. 

Philosophy,  baptized 
In  tlie  pure  fountain  of  eternal  love. 
Has  eyes  indeed ;  and  viewing  all  she  sees 
As  meant  to  indicate  a  God  to  man. 
Gives  Him  his  praise,  and  forfeits  not  her  own. 
Learning  has  borne  such  fruit  in  other  days 
On  all  her  branches :   Piety  has  found 
Friends  in  the  friends  of  science,  ami  true  prayer 
Has  flow'd  fVom  lips  wet  with  Castalian  dews. 
Such  was  thy  wisdom,  Newton,  child-like  sngc! 
Sagacious  reader  of  the  works  of  God, 
And  in  His  word  sagacious.     Such,  too,  thine, 
Milton,  whose  genius  had  angelic  wings, 
And  fed  on  manna  1    And  such  tliine,  in  wliom 
Our  British  Tliemis  gloried  with  just  cause, 
[roniortal  Hale  I  for  deep  discernment  pmiscHl, 
And  sound  invegnty,  t«j!1  tmw^  <tv«kxv  ^tcv^A. 
For  sanotiiy  of  \t*aivt\e»  unA»tv\«A. 
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THE    GEOLOGIST   AND   C08MOLOOI8T.* 

Some  drill  uid  bore 
The  solid  earth,  and  from  the  strata  there 
Extract  a  register,  by  which  we  learn 
That  he  who  made  it  and  reveal'd  its  data 
To  Moses,  was  mistaken  in  its  age. 
Some,  more  acate  and  more  industrious  still, 
Contrire  creation ;  travel  nature  up 
To  the  sharp  peak  of  her  sublimest  height, 
And  tell  as  whence  the  stars ;  why  some  are  fixt, 
And  planetary  some ;  what  gave  them  first 
Rotation,  from  what  fountain  fiow'd  their  light 
Great  contest  follows,  and  much  learned  dust 
Involves  the  combatants ;  each  claiming  truth, 
And  truth  disclaiming  both.    And  thus  they  spend 
The  little  wick  of  life's  poor  shallow  lamp 
In  playing  tricks  with  nature,  giving  laws 
To  distant  worlds,  and  trifling  in  their  own. 


fWI^  ULIM^ 


SLAVERY.' 

There  is  no  flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart ; 
It  does  not  feel  for  mau ;  the  natural  bond 
Of  brotherhood  is  sevcrM,  as  tlie  flax, 
That  falls  asunder  at  the  touch  of  fire. 
He  finds  his  fellow  guilty  of  a  skin 
Not  color 'd  like  his  own ;  and  having  power 
T'  enforce  the  wrong,  for  such  a  worthy  cause 
Dooms  and  devotes  him  as  his  lawful  prey. 
Lands  intersected  by  a  narrow  frith 
Abhor  each  other.     Mountains  interposed 
Make  enemies  of  nations,  who  had  else 
Like  kindred  drops  been  mingled  into  one. 
Thus  man  devotes  his  brother,  and  destroys ; 
And  worse  than  all,  and  most  to  be  deplored, 


1  IB  tte  «arty  biatary  of  fwlofj  many  rood  and  ploM  people  were  eoneenied.  If^ 
■iKNildbeaadftMWOiilllirmlldate  tlwMoMlo  aoooniaorUie  cr^  But  tww  rrMadJM*  teve 

all  their  tmn  proved  I  Trotli  is  one,  and  Ood's  workM  can  never  be  In  conflict  wlUi  hta  Word.  Of 
the  wkole  noe  9t  •'apraea  pWloeophera,"  as  Cowper  cnUa  tlwB[^  even  tlw  Inidal  Vattaira  oaold  tliaa 
wrtte:  **nilloaophen  pot  ttaemaelvea,  wttitoiit  ocfemony,  in  the  place  of  Gk>d,  and  deatroy  andNBOW 
the  world  after  ttatr  own  SMUon."  **Froni  the  tiaae  of  BuSbn,'*  aaya  Dr.  Wtecman,  In  Ui  leaned 
Leetnrea  on  Solenee  and  Bevealed  Beliglon,  "ayiteai  rote  bealde  eyateoi,  Uke  the  aMvlar  pttlava  of 
the  deeert,  ndvancinc  tn  threateninc  amy;  but  Uke  them  they  were  iibrtee  of  «uids  and  tlamsh  In 
ItM  the  French  Inatttute  counted  more  than  biohtt  each  theorlee  ofsaology  hoetOe  to  Serlptun  Ma- 
tory,  not  one  of  them  haa  alood  till  now,  or  dcaerves  to  be  recorded.**  And  Tamer,  In  hie  learned 
work  on  Chemlrtry,  aaya,  <*Of  all  the  wonders  of  geolofy,  none  la  ao  wondarfkd  as  thaeanadanoe  of 
the  aeveral  thooriita.** 

>  Upon  thia  and  other  pieoee  of  Cowper,  In  behalf  of  the  poor  slave,  the  poet  OwpheH  thoe  trnth- 
IBUy  aa  well  aa  freUnfty  vnnarfcs !  •*roeUoal  ezposttlone  of  the  horrors  of  slavery  amy,  hidaail. 
aaem  vwy  vnCkely  acents  ha  ocmtrUratlnt  to  destroy  K;  and  tt  Is  poMlble  that  the  maHt  raSnad 
In  the  West  Iwilts,  amy  look  with  neither  ehanw  nor  eompancUon  on  hie  own 
In  thr  paffve  of  Oowper,  aa  a  being  degraded  by  gtvlns  strtpee  and  taake  to  Us 
B«ftouehiVP«*l*tetheheaftoftheeoBumnittyai«notloat.  Theyts 
the  popohir  memory,  and  they  beeome,  at  last,  a  part  of  that  pobiie  ovtntan^' 
r,  wnacb  the  lB»b  from  the  hand  oflhe  oppreaear.**— l^pcclmc«M,x^lk.VI%. 
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As  human  nature's  broadest,  foulest  blot. 

Chains  him,  and  tasks  Iiim,  nnd  exacts  his  8\ireat 

With  stripes,  that  Mercy,  with  a  bleeding  heart, 

Weeps  when  she  sees  inflicted  on  a  beast. 

Then  what  is  man  f    And  what  man,  seeing  this, 

And  having  human  feelings,  does  not  blush, 

And  hang  his  head,  to  think  himself  a  man  f 

I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground. 

To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  I  sleep, 

And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  the  wealth 

That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  earned. 

No :  dear  as  freedom  is,  and  in  my  heart*8 

Just  estimation  prized  above  all  price, 

I  had  much  rather  be  myself  the  slave. 

And  wear  the  bonds,  than  &sten  them  on  him.* 

rH*»  iLs. 

KNOWLEDGE   AND   WISDOM. 

Knowledge  and  Wisdom,  far  froin  being  one, 
Have  ofhimes  no  connection.     Knowledge  dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  otlier  men ; 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 
Knowledge,  a  rude  unprofitable  mass, 
The  mere  materials  with  which  Wisdom  builds. 
Till  smoothed,  and  squared,  and  fitted  to  its  place, 
Does  but  encumber  whom  it  seems  t'  enrich. 
Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learned  so  much ; 
Wisdom  is  humble  tliat  he  knows  no  more. 

•    Tmt,  vf.  St. 

MERCY   TO   ANIMALS. 

I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends, 
(Though  graced  with  polish'd  manners  and  flue  sense, 

I  Wten  Cowper  wrote  thase  lines,  nearly  a  mllUon  of  AfHeen  ataTce  toOed  in  the  British  cotonlrfl. 
tat  the  Bngllih  aboUttonlata,  led  on  by  Bharpe,  and  Clarkson,  and  WUherfbrKi,  m  eamesUj  por- 
trayed their  wrong*  and  plead  their  eause,  that  the  great  heart  of  the  nation  became  at  lenRth  AiU) 
aroused  to  the  sttl^leot,  and  they  were  declared  abeolutely  and  nneondltionally  free  oa  the  let  of  An 
cut,  int. 

It  was  predicted  that  theft,  and  plvndrr,  and  murder,  wonld  be  the  oonaeqncneeb  and  the  M  of 
August  was  anticipated  by  all  with  the  most  Intense  Interest.  It  came  and  passed  with  ah  the 
•olemnlty  of  a  tsbbath-day.  The  houses  of  worship  were  thronged  the  preceding  erenlnff;  to  w«l 
cometheadventofLtberty,  and  as  the  dock  toOed  out  the  hour  of  midnight,  the  assemUed  popnlaor 
bowed  the  knee  in  prayer  and  praise  to  the  Ood  who  had  bestowed  It.  Not  a  blow  was  strscfc  In 
leteuge   not  an  arm  upraised  In  riot. 

Ten  years  haye  now  elapsed,  and  they  hsTe  borne  witness  to  the  oonstantand  rapid  Impre^emeat 
•f  the  flreed^nen.  Their  food,  elothlng,  and  ftxmltore  are  much  better:  nearly  every  ftsally  has  s 
horse  or  a  mule,  and  Tery  many  have  several.  They  are  willing  to  wort  steadily  tor  modente 
wages,  andmostof  them  remain  on  the  eststes  of  their  former  masters.  Many  have  pvrehMad  hmd, 
and  a  Is  esthaated  that  there  are  now  30,oeo  freeholders  among  Uie  emancipated  peasantry  of  Ja— Uea 
alone.  Marriage  Is  now  ••honorable"  among  them;  the  parental  retatlon  Is  better  vadersfeood.  and 
as  duties  better  performed ;  ednoaUon  Is  appreciated ;  and  churches  have  muMptted.  The  frcedmea 
•entrfoote  llberaUy  towards  sustaining  the  ministration  of  the  gospel  anonv  tlMimstlies.  and  are 
already  b«glanlng  to  itrCtch  out  UmsIt  Va»ds«  and  to  send  forth  their  mlealonailes  to  their  benighted 
ittherltnd.  For  these  oondensed  fads  \  m&  Vn^c^UeAVo  'fte^ .  ^. V^tetnaiha.^^  Vit  wsAt  Tears  a  dc- 
■Usslonary  among  the  treeAmen  \n  IwmataA. 
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Tet  wanting  sensibility,)  the  man 

Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm. 

An  inadvertent  step  may  crush  the  snail 

That  crawls  at  cveninfir  in  the  public  path ; 

But  he  that  has  humanity,  forewarned, 

Will  tread  aside,  and  let  the  reptile  live. 

The  creeping  vermin,  loathsome  to  the  sight, 

And  charged  perhaps  with  venom,  that  hitrude% 

A  visitor  unwelcome,  into  soenei 

Sacred  to  nearness  and  repose,  the  aloore, 

The  chamber,  or  refectory,  may  die : 

A  necessary  act  incurs  no  blame. 

Not  so  when,  held  within  their  proper  boundi, 

And  guiltless  of  offence,  they  range  the  air, 

Or  take  their  pastime  in  the  8i>acioni  field. 

There  they  are  privileged ;  and  he  that  hunts 

Or  harms  them  there  is  guilty  of  a  wrong, 

Disturbs  the  economy  of  Nature's  reafan. 

Who,  when  she  fbrm*d,  designed  them  an  abode. 

The  sum  is  this :   If  man's  convenience,  health. 

Or  safety  interfere,  his  rights  and  claims 

Are  paramount,  and  must  extinguish  theirs. 

Else  they  are  all— the  meanest  things  that  are— 

As  free  to  live,  and  to  ei^joy  that  life, 

As  God  was  fVee  to  form  them  at  the  first. 

Who  in  his  sovereign  wisdom  made  them  all. 

Ye,  therefore,  who  love  mercy,  teach  your  sons 

To  love  it  too,  ^^^  ^ 

WAR. 

Some  seek  diversion  in  the  tented  field, 
And  make  the  sorrows  of  mankind  their  sport 
But  war's  a  game,  which,  were  their  suljtiwts  wise, 
Kings  should  not  play  at    Nations  would  do  well 
To  extort  their  truncheons  from  the  puny  hands 
Of  heroes,  whose  infirm  and  baby  minds 
Are  gratified  with  mischief;  and  who  spoil, 
Because  men  suffer  it,  their  toy,  the  world. 

LIBERTY. 

*Tis  liberty  alone  that  gives  the  flower 

Of  fleeting  life  its  lustre  and  perfhme ; 

And  we  are  weeds  without  it    All  constraint. 

Except  what  wisdom  lays  on  evil  men. 

Is  evil ;  hurts  the  faculties,  impedes 

Their  progress  in  the  road  of  science ;  blinds 

The  eyesicht  of  discovery ;  and  begets. 

In  those  that  suffer  it,  a  sordid  mind 

Bestial,  a  meagre  intellect,  unfit 

To  be  the  tenant  of  man's  noble  form. 

fwihv.««. 
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THE   POST-BOY. 

Hark !  'tis  the  twanging  horn !  o'er  yonder  bridge, 
That  with  its  wearisome  but  needful  length 
Bestrides  tlie  wintry  flood ;  in  which  the  moon 
Sees  her  unwrinkled  Sace  reflected  bright: — 
He  comes,  the  herald  of  a  noisy  world, 
With  spatter'd  boots,  strapped  waist,  and  frozen  locki^ 
News  from  all  nations  lumbering  at  his  back. 
True  to  his  charge,  the  close-pack'd  load  behind. 
Yet  careless  what  he  brings,  his  one  oonoem 
Is  to  conduct  it  to  the  destined  inn ; 
And  having  dropped  the  expected  bag,  pass  on. 
He  whistles  as  he  goes,  light-hearted  wretch, 
Cokl  and  yet  cheerful :  messenger  of  grief 
Perhaps  to  thousands,  and  of  joy  to  some ; 
To  him  indiflferent  whether  grief  or  joy. 
Houses  in  ashes,  and  the  fiill  of  stocks. 
Births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  epistles  wet 
With  tears,  tliat  trickled  down  die  writer's  cheeks 
Fast  as  the  periods  from  his  fluent  quill, 
Or  charged  with  amorous  sighs  of  absent  swains. 
Or  n]rmphs  responsive,  equally  aflect 
Hlb  horse  and  him,  unconscious  of  them  alL 

PLEASURES   OF   A   WINTER  SYENINO. 

Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  fast. 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round, 
And,  while  the  bubbling  and  loud-hissing  urn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups. 
That  cheer  but  not  mebriate,  wait  on  each. 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  ixu 
Not  such  his  evening,  who  Mrith  shining  fiice 
Sweats  in  the  crowded  theatre,  and,  squeezed 
And  bored  with  elbow  points  through  both  his  8ida% 
Outscolds  the  ranting  actor  on  tlie  stage : 
Nor  his,  who  patient  stands  till  his  l^t  throb. 
And  his  head  thumps,  to  feed  upon  the  breath 
Of  patriots,  bursting  with  heroic  rage, 
Or  placemen,  all  tranquillity  and  smiles. 
Tliis  folio  1  of  four  pages,  happy  work  1 
Which  not  even  critics  criticise ;  that  holds 
Inquisitive  attention,  while  I  read, 
Fast  bound  in  chains  of  silence,  which  tlie  fiur, 
lliough  eloquent  themselves,  yet  fear  to  break ; 
What  LB  it  but  a  map  of  busy  life. 
Its  fluctuations,  and  its  vast  concerns  1 
Here  runs  the  mountainous  and  craggy  ridge 
That  tempts  Ambition.    On  tlie  summit  see 
Tlie  seals  of  office  glitter  in  his  eyes; 
He  climbs,  he  pants,  ho  grasps  them  *    At  his  hed% 
Close  at  his  heels,  a  demagogue  ascends, 


1  The  Newspaper. 
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And  with  a  dexterous  jerk  soon  tMrists  him  down, 

And  wins  them,  but  to  lose  them  in  his  turn. 

Here  rills  of  oily  eloquence,  in  soft 

Meanders  lubricate  the  course  they  take ; 

The  modest  speaker  is  ashamed  and  grieved 

To  engross  a  moment's  notice ;  and  yet  begs. 

Begs  a  propitious  ear  for  his  poor  thoughts, 

However  trivial  all  that  he  conceives. 

Sweet  bashfulness;  it  claims  at  least  this  praise: 

The  dearth  of  information  and  good  sense 

That  it  foretells  us  always  comes  to  pass. 

Cataracts  of  declamation  thunder  here ; 

There  forests  of  no  meaning  spread  the  page, 

In  which  all  comprehension  wanders  lost: 

While  fields  of  pleasantry  amuse  us  there. 

With  merry  descants  on  a  nation's  woes. 

The  rest  appears  a  wilderness  of  strange 

But  gay  confusion ;  roses  for  the  cheeks 

And  lilies  for  the  brows  of  laded  age, 

Teeth  for  the  toothless,  ringlets  for  the  bald, 

Heaven,  earth,  and  ocean  plunder'd  of  their  sweett 

Nectareous  essences,  Olympian  dews. 

Sermons,  and  city  feasts^  and  fiivorite  airs, 

Ethereal  journeys,  submarine  exploits, 

And  Katterfelto,  with  his  hair  on  end 

At  his  own  wonders,  wondering  for  his  bread. 

Tis  pleasant,  through  the  loopholes  of  retreat, 

To  peep  at  such  a  world ;  to  see  the  stir 

Of  the  great  Babel,  and  not  feel  the  crowd ; 

To  hear  the  roar  she  sends  through  all  her  gates 

At  a  safe  distance,  where  the  d]ring  sound 

Falls  a  soft  murmur  on  the  uninjured  ear. 

Thus  sitting,  and  surveying  thus  at  ease 

The  globe  and  its  concerns,  I  seem  advanced 

To  some  secure  and  more  than  mortal  height. 

That  liberates  and  exempts  me  iVom  them  all 
•  ••••• 

O  Winter!  ruler  of  the  inverted  year, 
1  crown  thee  King  of  intimate  delights. 
Fireside  ei^joyments,  homebom  happiness. 
And  all  the  comforts  that  the  lowly  roof 
Of  undisturb'd  Retirement,  and  the  hours 
Of  long,  uninterrupted  evening,  know. 
No  rattling  wheels  stop  short  before  these  gates: 
No  powder'd  pert,  proficient  in  the  art 
Of  sounding  an  alarm,  assaults  these  doors 
Till  the  street  rings :  no  stationary  steeds 
Cough  their  own  knell,  while,  heedless  of  the  sound, 
The  silent  circle  fim  themselves,  and  quake. 
But  here  the  needle  plies  its  busy  task, 
The  pattern  grows,  the  well-depicted  fiower, 
Wrought  patiently  into  the  snowy  lawn, 
Unfolds  its  bosom;  buds,  and  leaves,  and  sprigs. 
And  curling  tendrils,  graicefuUy  disposed* 
Follow  the  nimble  finger  of  the  lair; 
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A  wreath,  diat  oannot  fade,  of  flowars  tibat  blow 

With  most  suooeat  when  all  besides  dooaj. 

The  poet's  or  historian's  page,  by  one 

Made  vocal  for  the  amusement  of  the  rest; 

The  sprightly  lyre,  whose  treasure  of  sweet  sounds 

The  touch  firom  many  a  trembling  ohord  shakes  out; 

And  the  clear  roice  symphonious,  yet  distinct, 

And  in  the  charming  strife  triumphant  still, 

Beguile  the  night,  and  set  a  keener  edge 

On  female  industry:  the  threaded  steel 

Flies  swifUy,  and  nnfelt  the  task  proceeds. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Is  Winter  hideous  in  a  garb  like  thist 
Needs  he  the  tragic  Air,  the  smoke  of  lamps, 
The  pent-up  breath  of  an  unsavory  throng, 
To  thaw  him  into  feeling;  or  the  smart 
And  snappish  dialogue,  that  flippant  wits 
Call  comedy,  to  prompt  him  with  a  smikil 
The  self-complacent  actor  when  he  views 
^tealing  a  sidelong  glance  at  a  full  house) 
The  slope  of  6u:es,  fh>m  the  floor  to  the  roof, 
(As  if  one  master^pring  controlled  them  all,) 
Kelax'd  into  a  universal  grin, 
Sees  not  a  countenance  there  that  speaks  of. joy 
Half  so  refined  or  so  sincere  as  ours. 
Cards  were  superfluous  here,  with  all  the  tricks 
That  idleness  has  ever  yet  contrived 
To  flll  the  void  of  an  unfumish'd  brain, 
To  palliate  dulness,  and  give  time  a  shove. 
Titne,  as  he  passes  us,  has  a  dove's  wing^ 
Unsoil'd,  and  swift,  and  of  a  silken  sound ; 
But  the  world's  time  is  Time  in  masquerade ! 
Theirs,  should  I  paint  him,  has  his  pinions  fledged 
With  motley  plumes;  and  where  the  peacock  showa 
His  azure  eyes,  is  tinctured  black  and  red 
With  spots  quflidrangular  of  diamond  ibrm ; 
Ensanguined  hearts,  clubs  typical  of  strife. 
And  spades,  the  emblem  of  untimely  graves. 
What  should  be,  and  what  was  an  hourglass  once, 
Becomes  a  dice^xo,  and  a  billiard  mace 
Well  does  the  work  of  his  destructive  scythe. 
Thus  deck'd,  he  charms  a  world  whom  Fashion  blinds 
To  his  true  worth,  most  pleased  when  idle  most: 
Whose  only  happy,  are  their  idle  hours. 
E'en  misses,  at  whose  age  their  mothers  wore 
l*he  backstring  and  the  bib,  assume  the  dress 
Of  womanhood,  sit  pupils  in  the  school 
Of  oard-devoted  time,  and,  night  by  night. 
Placed  at  some  vacant  comer  of  the  board. 
Learn  erery  trick,  and  soon  play  all  the  game. 
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THE    OUILT  OF   MAKING   MAN   PROPERTY. 

Canst  thou,  and  honored  with  the  Christian  namoi 
Buy  what  is  woman-born,  and  feel  no  shame  t  * 
Trade  in  the  blood  of  innocence,  and  plead 
Expedience  as  a  warrant  for  the  deedl 
So  may  the  woli^  whom  famine  has  made  bold 
To  quit  the  forest  and  invade  the  fold ; 
So  may  the  ruffian,  who  with  ghostly  glide, 
Dagger  in  hand,  steals  close  to  your  bedside ; 
Not  he,  but  his  emergence  forced  the  door, 
He  found  it  inconvenient  to  be  poor. 
Has  God  then  given  its  sweetness  to  the  cano— 
Unless  His  laws  be  trampled  on — in  vaini 
Built  a  brave  world,  which  cannot  yet  subsist, 
Unless  His  right  to  rule  it  be  dismissed  1 
Impudent  blasphemy  I    So  Folly  pleads, 
Aiiid,  Avarice  being  judge,  with  ease  succeeds.* 

TO   MART. 

Written  in  the  anOwnn  of  1793. 

The  twentieth  year  is  well-nigh  past 
Since  first  our  sky  was  overcast ; 
Ah,  would  that  this  might  be  the  last ! 

My  Mary ! 

Thy  spirits  have  a  fainter  flow, 
I  see  thee  daily  weaker  grow ; 
'Twas  my  distress  that  brought  thee  low, 

My  Mary! 

Thy  needles,  once  a  shining  store. 
For  my  sake  restless  heretofore, 
Now  rust  disused,  and  shine  no  more. 

My  Mary ! 

For  though  thou  gladly  wonldst  fulfil 
The  same  kind  office  for  me  still, 
Thy  sight  now  seconds  not  thy  will. 

My  Mary! 

But  well  thou  play'dst  the  housewife's  part ; 
And  all  thy  threads,  with  magic  art. 
Have  wound  themselves  about  this  heart. 

My  Mary! 


1  8iys  Uie  Ber.  ADiert  Baine«,  tn  hli  Inquirg  biio  tkt  SeHftunU  f Irwi  V  Afawnr,  **Ther«  la  no  power 
mrr  or  Um  church  that  ooold  aaatRlii  tlavery  an  hour,  if  It  were  not  luatalneil  n  tt.**  NoUilnf  can 
b«  more  tnie :  and  what  a  lad  reflection  it  is  thnt  there  can  he  fbond  profbaaed  dtadpleo  of  Him  who 
mine  **lo  bind  up  the  brolien-hearted,  to  prodalm  liberty  to  the  captive^  and  good>wlll  toward  men,** 
fuilty  ot,  or  apologlatng  fbr,  any  praetioea  or  any  ayatemB  of  wrongnioing  that  dagrado  and  bmtallie 
their  flBUow-men.  It  la  enough  to  taake  angeU  weep.  Chri»tianUy  can  navar  ftilil  tta  great  and 
glorious  design,  nnirss  those  who  profecs  it  act  upon  its  principles  tally  and  anttrdy  In  all  their  t«> 
lations,  persona],  social,  business,  dvH,  and  poUOcaL  What  a  momeatons  responsibility  ttoereftwa* 
rests  upon  the  members  of  the  Christian  church  I 

*  Sec  the  lines  flrom  Milton,  in  the  note  on  page  >M. 
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Thy  indbtinct  expressions  seem 

Like  language  utter 'd  in  a  dream ; 

Yet  me  they  charm,  whatever  the  theme, 

My  Mary! 

Thy  siWer  locks,  once  auburn  bright, 
Are  still  moie  lovely  in  my  sight 
Than  goklen  beams  of  orient  light, 

My  Mary] 

For,  could  I  view  nor  them  nor  thee. 
What  sight  worth  seemg  could  I  see  1 
The  sun  would  rise  in  vain  ibr  me, 

My  Mary ! 

Partaken  of  thy  sad  decline. 
Thy  hands  their  little  ibrce  resign ; 
Yet  gently  press'd,  press  gently  mine, 

My  Maryl 

Such  feebleness  of  limbs  thou  provest, 
lliat  now,  at  every  step  thou  movest. 
Upheld  by  two ;  yet  still*  thou  lovest, 

My  Mary ! 

And  still  to  love,  though  press'd  with  ill. 
In  wintry  age  to  fie^el  no  chill, 
With  me  is  to  be  lovely  still. 

My  Mary ! 

But  ah !  by  constant  heed  I  know, 
How  oft  tlie  sadness  that  1  show, 
Trnnsibrms  tliy  smiles  to  looks  of  wo. 

My  Mary ! 

And  should  my  future  lot  be  cast 
With  much  reseiublance  of  tlie  past, 
Tliy  worn-out  heart  will  break  at  last. 

My  Mary ! 

PREACHING    V8.    PRACTICE. 

A  youtigster  at  school,  more  sedate  thau  the  rest, 
Had  once  his  integrity  put  to  the  test ; 
His  comrades  hod  plotted  an  orchard  to  rob, 
And  ask'd  him  to  go  and  assist  in  the  job. 

He  was  shocked,  sir,  like  you,  and  answered—**  Oli,  no 
What !  rob  our  good  neighbor  1     I  pray  you  don't  go 
Besides,  the  man's  poor,  his  orchard's  his  breatl. 
Then  tliink  of  his  children,  for  tliey  must  be  fed.'' 

**  You  speak  very  fine,  and  you  look  very  grave, 
But  apples  we  want,  and  apples  we'll  Imve ; 
If  you  will  go  with  us,  you  shall  have  a  sliare. 
If  not,  you  shall  have  neither  apple  nor  pear.'* 

They  spoke,  and  Tom  ponder'd — "  I  see  they  will  fn» 
Poor  man !  what  a  pity  to  ii\jure  him  so ! 
Poor  man!  I  would  save  him  Iiis  fruit  if  I  coiUJ, 
But  staying  behind  will  do  hini  tM>  good. 
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*  If  the  matter  depended  alone  upon  me, 
His  apples  might  hang  till  they  dropped  from  the  tree: 
But  since  tlicy  will  take  them,  I  think  I'll  go  too; 
He  will  lose  none  by  me,  though  I  get  a  few.** 

His  scruples  thus  silenced,  Tom  felt  more  at  eaM, 
And  went  with  his  comrades  the  apples  to  teir.e  i 
He  blamed  and  protested,  hut  join'd  in  the  plan; 
He  shared  in  tlie  plunder,  but  pitied  the  man. 


THE    DIVERTING    HISTORY    OF    JOHN   OII.PIN, 
Showing  how  hi  went  farther  than  he  intended,  and  came  ta/e  home  again 

John  Gilpin  was  a  citizen 

or  credit  and  renown, 
A  train-band  Captain  eke  was  he 

Of  famous  London  town. 

John  Gilpin's  spouse  said  to  her  dear— 

**  Though  wedde<l  we  have  been 
These  twice  ten  tedious  years,  yet  we 

No  holiday  have  seen. 

To-morrow  is  our  wedding-day, 

And  we  will  then  repair 
Unto  tlie  Bell  at  Edmonton 

All  in  a  chaise  and  pair. 

My  sister  and  my  sister's  child, 

Myself  and  children  three, 
Will  fill  the  chaise ;  so  you  must  ride 

On  horseback  afler  we.** 

He  soon  replied — **  I  do  admire 

Of  womankind  but  one, 
And  you  are  she,  my  dearest  dear, 

Therefore  it  shall  be  done. 

I  am  a  linen-draper  bold, 

As  all  the  world  doth  know, 
And  my  good  fKend  the  Calender 

Will  lend  his  horse  to  go." 

Quoth  Mrs.  Gilpin— ^ That's  well  said; 

And  for  that  wine  is  dear. 
We  will  be  fumish'd  with  our  own, 

Which  is  both  bright  and  clear." 

John  Gilpin  kiss'd  his  loving  wife ; 

O'eijoy'd  was  he  to  find 
That,  though  on  pleasure  she  was  b«nit, 

She  had  a  frugal  mind. 

The  morning  came,  the  chaise  was  brougUt. 

But  yet  was  not  allow'd 
To  drive  up  to  the  door,  lest  all 

Should  say  that  ^he  was  proud 
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So  three  doors  off  the  chaise  was  stay'd, 

Where  they  did  all  get  in ;  I 

Six  precious  souls,  and  all  agog  ' 

To  dash  through  thick  and  thiiL  ) 

Smack  went  the  whip,  round  went  the  wheels  ^ 

Were  nerer  folk  so  glad. 
The  stones  did  rattle  underneath. 

As  if  Cheapside  were  mad. 

John  Gilpin  at  his  horse's  side 

Seized  fast  the  flowing  mane, 
And  up  he  got,  in  liaste  to  ride, 

But  soon  came  down  again ; 

For  saddle-tree  scarce  reached  had  he^ 

His  journey  to  begin. 
When,  turning  round  his  head,  he  saw 

Three  customers  come  in. 

So  down  he  came ;  for  loss  of  time, 

Although  it  griered  him  sore. 
Yet  loss  of  pence,  full  well  he  knew,  v 

Would  trouble  him  much  more,  ) 

I 
rTwas  long  before  tlie  customers  , 

Were  suited  to  their  mind. 
When  Betty  screaming  came  down  stain^ 

**  The  wine  is  leA  behind  P*  I 

**Good  lack !"  quoth  he;  "yet  bring  it  me^  i 

My  leathern  belt  likewise. 
In  which  I  bear  my  tnisty  sword 

When  I  do  exercise." 

Now  Mistress  Gilpin  (careful  soul) 

Had  two  stone  bottles  found. 
To  hold  the  liquor  that  she  loved, 

And  keep  it  safe  and  sound. 

Each  bottle  had  a  curling  ear. 

Through  which  the  belt  he  drew, 
And  hung  a  bottle  on  each  side. 

To  make  his  balance  true. 

Then  over  all,  that  he  might  be 

Equipped  fjrom  top  to  toe, 
His  long  red  cloak,  well  brushed  and 

He  manfully  did  throw.  | 

Now  see  him  mounted  once  again 

Upon  his  nimble  steed,  . 

Full  slowly  pacing  o'er  the  stones  * 

With  caution  and  good  heed. 

But  finding  soon  a  smoother  road 

Beneath  his  well-shod  feet,  ^ 

The  snortisic  beatx  V.^5kiv  \n  \tQ^ 

VHiich  SBiVd  \\\m  Xu  \y^  ««iX.  1 

\ 
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So  "  Fair  aud  softly,"  John  he  cried ; 

But  John  he  cried  in  vain ; 
llial  trot  became  a  gallop  soon, 

In  spito  of  curb  and  rein. 

So  stooping  down,  as  needs  he  must 

Who  cannot  sit  u])riglit, 
He  gra»])'d  the  inane  witli  both  his  hands, 

And  eke  witli  all  liis  might 

His  horse,  who  never  in  tliat  sort 
Ha<l  handled  been  b«»fore, 

What  thing  upon  his  back  had  got 
Did  wonder  more  and  more. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  neck  or  nought ; 

Away  went  hat  and  wig ; 
He  little  dreamt,  when  he  set  out, 

Of  rurming  such  a  rig. 

The  wind  did  blow,  the  cloak  did  Ay, 
Like  streamer  long  and  gay. 

Till,  loop  and  button  &iling  botli, 
At  last  it  flew  away. 

Then  might  all  people  well  discern 
The  bottles  he  had  slung ; 

A  IxHtle  swinging  at  each  side, 
As  hath  been  said  or  sung. 

The  dogs  did  bark,  the  children  scream'd, 
Up  flew  the  windows  all; 

And  every  soul  cried  out,  "Well  done!" 
As  loud  as  he  could  bawl. 

Away  went  Gilpin— who  but  het 
His  fame  soon  spread  around — 

^  He  carries  weight!  he  rides  a  race 
Tis  for  a  thousand  pound  f 

And  still,  as  fast  as  he  drew  near, 

Twas  wonderful  to  view 
How  in  a  uice  tlie  turnpike-men 

Their  gates  wide  open  threw. 

And  now,  as  he  went  bowing  down 
His  reeking  head  full  low. 

The  bottles  twain  behind  his  back 
Were  shatter'd  at  a  blow. 

Down  ran  the  wine  into  the  road, 

Most  piteous  to  be  seen, 
Which  made  his  horse^s  flanks  to  smokA 

As  they  had  basted  beerL 

But  still  he  seemed  to  carry  weight. 
With  leatliern  girdle  braced ; 

For  all  might  see  tlio  lx>ttle  necks 
Still  (lungiitig  at  his  waist 
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Thns  all  thiongh  merrj  Islington 

These  gambols  he  did  play, 
Until  he  came  unto  the  Wash 

Of  Edmonton  so  gay; 

And  there  he  threw  the  wash  about 

On  both  sides  of  the  way, 
Just  like  nnto  a  tmndling  mop, 

Or  a  wild  goose  at  play. 

At  Edmonton  his  loring  wife 

From  the  bcdcony  spied 
Her  tender  husband,  wondering  much 

To  see  how  he  did  ride. 

*  Stop,  stop,  John  Gilpin ! — ^Here's  the  honae,'*— 
They  all  aloud  did  cry ; 
The  dinner  waits,  and  we  are  tired  ^ 
Said  Gilpin— ^  So  am  L" 

But  yet  his  horse  was  not  a  whit 

Inclined  to  tarry  there ; 
For  whyf — ^His  owner  had  a  house 

Full  ten  miles  off  at  Ware. 

So  like  an  arrow  swift  he  flew. 

Shot  by  an  archer  strong ; 
So  did  he  fly— 'which  brings  me  to 

The  middle  of  my  song. 

Away  went  Gilpin  out  of  breath, 

And  sore  against  his  will. 
Till  at  his  frirad's  the  Calender's 

His  horse  at  last  stood  stilL 

rhe  Calender,  amazed  to  see 

His  neighbor  in  such  trim. 
Laid  down  his  pipe,  flew  to  the  gate, 

And  thus  accosted  him : 

**  What  newsl  what  news?  your  tidings  tell. 

Tell  me  you  must  and  shall ; 
Say  why  bare-headed  you  are  comf>. 

Or  why  you  came  at  all  ?" 

Now  Gilpin  had  a  pleasant  wit, 

And  lored  a  timely  joke; 
And  thus  unto  the  Calender 

In  merry  gmse  he  spoke  v-^ 

**  I  came  because  your  horse  would  come 

And,  if  I  well  forbode. 
My  hat  and  wig  will  soon  be  here—' 

They  are  upon  the  road." 

The  Calender,  right  glad  to  And 

His  IViend  in  merry  pin, 
Returned  liim  not  a  single  word, 

But  to  tlic  house  went  in  j 
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Whenre  straight  he  came  with  hat  and  W'g , 

A  wig  that  flowed  behind, 
A  hat  not  much  the  worse  for  wear, 

Each  comely  in  its  kind. 

He  held  them  up,  and  in  his  turn 

Thus  show'd  his  ready  wit : 
*  My  head  is  twice  as  big  as  yours, 

They  therefore  needs  must  fit 

But  let  me  scrape  the  dirt  away 

That  hangs  upon  your  fiice ; 
And  stop  and  eat,  for  well  you  may 

Be  in  a  hungry  case." 

Said  John— ^  It  is  my  wedding-day, 

And  all  the  world  would  stare 
If  wife  should  dine  at  Edmonton, 

And  I  should  dine  at  Ware." 

So,  turning  to  his  horse,  he  said, 

"  I  am  in  haste  to  dine ; 
Twas  for  your  pleasure  you  came  here. 

You  shall  go  back  for  mine." 

Ah,  luckless  speech,  and  bootless  boast  1 

For  which  he  paid  full  dear ; 
For  while  he  spake,  a  braying  ass 

Did  sing  most  loud  and  clear ; 

Whereat  his  horse  did  snort,  as  he 

Had  heard  a  lion  roar, 
And  gallop'd  off  with  all  his  might. 

As  he  luul  done  before. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 

Went  Gilpin's  hat  and  wig : 
He  lost  them  sooner  than  at  first ; 

For  why? — ^They  were  too  big. 

Now  Mistress  Gilpin,  when  she  saw 

Her  husband  posting  down 
Into  the  country  &r  away. 

She  puird  out  half  a  crown ; 

And  thus  unto  the  youth  she  said 

Hiat  drove  them  to  the  Bell, 
**  This  shall  be  yours  when  you  bring  back 

My  husband  safe  and  well." 

The  youth  did  ride,  and  soon  did  meet 

John  coming  back  amain, 
Whom  in  a  trice  he  tried  to  stop. 

By  catching  at  his  rein: 

But  not  performing  what  he  meant, 

And  gladly  would  have  done, 
Tlio  frighte<l  steed  he  frighted  more, 

And  made  him  faster  run. 
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Awny  went  Gilpin,  and  away 

Wtni  postboy  at  his  heels, 
The  post-boy's  horse  right  glad  to  miss 

The  lumbering  of  the  wheels. 

Six  gentlemen  upon  the  road 

Thus  seeing  Gilpin  fly, 
With  post4x)y  scampering  in  the  rear, 

They  raised  the  hue  and  cry : 

"  Stop  thief!  stop  tliief  1— a  highwayman !" 

Not  one  of  them  was  mute ; 
And  all  and  each  tliat  pass'd  that  way 

Did  join  in  the  pursuit 

And  now  the  tumpike<gates  again 

Flew  open  in  short  space ; 
The  tollmen  thinking  as  before 

That  Gilpin  rode  a  race. 

And  80  he  did ;  and  won  it  too ; 

For  he  got  fiirtt  to  town ; 
Nor  stopp'd  till  where  he  had  got  up 

He  did  again  get  down. 

Now  let  us  sing.  Long  live  the  king. 

And  Gilpin,  long  live  he ; 
And  when  he  next  doth  ride  abroad, 

May  I  be  there  to  see ! 


JOHN   BUNTAN. 

O  thou,  whom,  borne  on  fancy's  eager  wing 
Back  to  the  season  of  life's  happy  spring, 
I  pleased  remember,  and,  while  memory  yet 
Holds  fast  her  office  here,  can  ne'er  forget ; 
Ingenious  dreamer,  in  whose  well-told  tale 
Sweet  fiction  and  sweet  truth  alike  prevail ; 
Whose  hiunorous  vein,  strong  sense,  and  simple  style, 
May  teach  the  gayest,  make  the  gravest  smile ; 
Witty,  and  well  employM,  and,  like  tliy  Lord, 
Speaking  in  parables  his  sliglited  word,— i- 
I  name  thee  not,  lest  so  despised  a  name 
Should  move  a  sneer  at  thy  deserved  fame : 
Yet  even  in  transitory  lifers  late  day. 
That  mingles  all  my  brown  with  sober  gray, 
Revere  the  man,  whose  Pilgrim  marks  the  r<md, 
And  guides  the  Progress  of  the  soul  to  God. 
Twere  well  with  most,  if  books,  that  could  engage 
Their  childhood,  pleased  them  at  a  riper  aire ; 
The  man,  approving  what  had  charm  d  the  lx)y, 
Would  die  at  last  in  comfort,  peace,  and  joy; 
And  not  with  curses  on  his  art,  who  .stole 
The  gem  of  truth  from  his  unguanlcd  soul. 
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SONNET  TO  WILLIAM  WILBERFORCB.* 

Thy  country,  Wilberfbrce,  with  just  disdain, 

Hears  thee  by  cruel  men  and  impious  call'd 

Fanatic,  for  tliy  zeal  to  loose  the  entlirall'd 
From  exile,  public  sale,  and  slavery's  chain. 

Friend  of  the  poor,  the  wrong'd,  the  fetter-gall*d, 
Fear  not  lest  labor  such  as  thine  be  vain. 

Thou  heist  achieved  a  part ;  hast  gain'd  the  ear 
Of  Britain's  senate  to  thy  glorious  cause ; 
Hope  smiles,  joy  springs,  and  though  cold  caution  pause 

And  weave  delay,  the  better  hour  is  near 

That  shall  remunerate  thy  toils  severe, 
By  peace  for  Afric,  fenced  with  British  laws. 
Enjoy  what  thou  heist  won,  esteem  and  love 
From  all  the  just  on  earth,  and  all  the  blest  above. 

ON   THE   RECEIPT  OF   HIS  MOTHER*S   PICTURE 

O  that  those  lips  had  language  I    Life  has  pas8*d 
With  me  but  roughly  since  I  heard  thee  last 
Those  lips  are  thine — thy  own  sweet  smile  I  see. 
The  same  that  oA  in  childhood  solaced  me ; 
Voice  only  fails,  else  how  distinct  they  say, 
**■  Grieve  not,  my  child,  chase  all  thy  fears  away  1** 
The  meek  intelligence  of  those  dear  eyes 
(Blest  be  the  art  that  can  immortalize, 
The  art  that  baffles  Time's  tyrannic  claim 
To  quench  it!)  here  shines  on  me  still  the  same. 

Faithful  remembrancer  of  one  so  dear, 

0  welcome  guest,  though  unexpected  here ! 
Who  bidd'st  me  honor  with  an  artless  song, 
Affectionate,  a  mother  lost  so  long. 

1  will  obey,  not  willingly  alone. 

But  gladly,  as  the  precept  were  her  own : 
And,  while  that  face  renews  my  filial  grief| 
Fancy  shall  weave  a  charm  for  my  relief; 

1  **The  eloquenoe  of  WUberlbroe  was  the  TtMoe  of  hnn»ntty.  It  was  at  the  table  of  Bennet  Lanf> 
ton,  that  he  made  the  pabUe  aTOwal  of  hia  •enUmenta  upon  ihiTeiy.  There  waa  eoaaethloff  enhlhne 
In  the  spectacle  of  Myoimff  a  man  preaching  a  Xkewenuade.  He  declared  htanaetf  the  adTOcate  of  a 
fbmaken  race}  and  with  almost  unaided  arm  prepared  to  open  the  gates  of  mercy  to  m*?»^«**^T 
Ifaekintosh  said  that  he  had  conferred  upon  the  world  a  benellt  nerer  exceeded  hj  hmmui  benevo- 
lence. He  was  neither  dannted  by  opposition  nor  depressed  by  deftaL  Howerer  eshausted  by  the 
straggle,  If  he  tooled.  In  Imagination  at  least,  the  ground  where  the  ashee  of  the  persecuted  AfHoan 
reposed,  his  strength  returned  to  him.  The  cry  of  blood  ascended  from  the  earth.  Let  his  toil  ba 
appreciated,  and  his  dlfllonltles  acknowledged.  What  others  have  dared  in  the  war  of  arms,  ha 
dared  In  the  war  of  opinion.  He  attacked  the  bulwarks  with  which  ayarlce  had  tirtilled  the  cniel- 
tka  of  shivery;  and  never  yielded  to  the  Invitations  of  easc^  until  he  had  drtven  a  gap  Into  those 
barricades  of  Iniquity.  His  mind  seemed  to  dilate  with  the  majesty  of  his  subjeet.  Hie  speech  In 
1719  gained  the  apphrase  of  au  who  heard  It;  and  one  passage,  that  In  which  he  summoned  death,  as 
his  last  witness,  whose  tremendous  testimony  was  neither  to  be  purchased  nor  reltoted,  renched  the 
sublime.  Burke  admired  it;  Pitt  and  Fox  eulogised  It;  and  Bishop  Porteus  mentkmed  tt  to  the  poet 
Mason,  tn  terms  of  stUl  warmer  praise.  In  him  was  beheld,  fbr  the  flrst,  If  not  fbr  the  last  time,  the 
noble  spectacle  of  a  man  without  patronage  or  olBoe,  to  whom  parliament  listened  wtth  respect,  and 
he  country  with  reverence;  having  no  friends  but  the  good;  no  side  but  vlrtne.**-  WfUmm, 
3B 
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Shall  steep  me  in  Elysian  reverie, 

A  nionieiitary  dream,  that  thou  art  she. 

My  motlier !  when  I  learn'd  tliat  thou  wart  dead, 
Say,  wast  thou  constcious  of  the  tears  I  shed? 
Hover'd  thy  spirit  o'er  tliy  sorrowing  son, 
Wretch  even  then,  life's  journey  just  begun  • 
Perhaps  thou  gavest  me,  tliough  unfelt,  a  kiss;" 
Perhaps  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  bliss— 
Ah  that  maternal  smile !  it  answers— Yes. 
I  heard  the  bell  toll'd  on  tliy  burial  day, 
I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thee  slow  away, 
And,  turning  from  my  nursery  window,  drew 
A  long,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu  1 
But  was  it  such  ? — It  was. — ^Where  thou  art  gone, 
Adieus  and  farewells  are  a  sound  unknown. 
May  I  but  meet  thee  on  tliat  peaceful  shore. 
The  parting  word  shall  pass  my  lips  no  more ! 
Thy  maidens  grieved  themselves  at  my  concern. 
Oft  gave  me  promise  of  thy  quick  return. 
What  ardently  I  wish'd,  I  long  believed. 
And,  disappointed  still,  was  still  deceived. 
By  expectation  every  day  beguiled. 
Dupe  of  to-morrow,  even  from  a  child. 
Thus  many  a  sad  to-morrow  came  and  went, 
Till,  all  my  stock  of  infant  sorrow  spent, 
I  learn'd  at  last  submission  to  my  lot. 
But,  though  I  less  deplored  thee,  ne'er  forgot. 

Where  once  we  dwelt  our  name  is  heard  no  inon. 
Children  not  thine  have  trod  my  nursery  flour ; 
And  where  the  gardener  Robin,  day  by  day. 
Drew  me  to  school  along  the  public  way. 
Delighted  with  my  ba\ibIo  coach,  and  wrapped 
In  scarlet  mantle  warm,  and  velvet-capt, 
1'is  now  become  a  history  little  known, 
Tliat  once  we  caird  the  pastoral  house  our  own. 
Short-lived  possession !    But  the  record  fair, 
That  memory  keeps  of  all  tliy  kindness  there, 
Still  outlives  many  a  storm,  diat  has  effaced 
A  thousand  other  themes  less  deeply  traced. 
Tliy  nightly  visits  to  my  cliamber,  made 
That  thou  mightst  know  me  safe  and  warmly  laid 
Thy  morning  bounties  ere  I  left  my  home, 
The  biscuit,  or  confectionary  plum ; 
The  fragrant  waters  on  my  cheeks  bestow^ 
By  thy  own  hand,  till  fresh  they  shone  and  glow*d  ( 
All  this,  and  more  endearing  still  than  all. 
Thy  constant  flow  of  love,  that  knew  no  fiill. 
Ne'er  roughen'd  by  those  cataracts  and  breakt, 
That  humor  interposed  too  often  makes; 
All  this  still  legible  in  memory^s  pag^e. 
And  still  to  be  so  to  my  latest  age, 
Adds  joy  to  duty,  makes  me  glad  to  pay 
Such  honors  to  tliee  as  my  niunbers  may ; 
Perhaps  a  I'rail  memorial,  but  sincere, 
Not  scornVl  in  Heaven,  tliough  little  noticed  heto. 
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Could  Time,  his  flight  reverscii,  restore  the  hours, 
When,  ])layiiig  with  thy  vestures  tissued  flowers, 
The  violet,  the  pink,  and  jessamine, 
I  prick'd  tkem  into  paper  with  a  pin, 
(And  thou  wast  happier  than  myself  the  while, 
Wouldst  sofUy  speak,  and  stroke  my  head,  and  smile,) 
Could  those  few  pleasant  days  again  appear, 
Might  one  wish  bring  them,  would  I  wish  them  here? 
I  would  not  trust  my  heart ; — tlie  dear  delight 
Seezas  so  to  be  desired,  perhaps  I  might — 
But  no— -what  here  we  call  our  life  is  such. 
So  little  to  be  loved,  and  thou  so  much, 
That  I  should  ill  requite  thee  to  cx>nstrain 
Thy  nnboimd  spirit  into  bonds  again. 

Thou,  as  a  gallant  bark  from  Albion's  coast 
(The  storms  all  weatlier'd  and  the  ocean  cross  d) 
Shoots  into  port  at  some  well-haven'd  isle. 
Where  spioes  breathe,  and  brighter  seasons  smile, 
There  sits  quiescent  on  the  floods,  that  show 
Her  beauteous  form  reflected  clear  below. 
While  airs  impregnated  with  iucensc  play 
Around  her,  fanning  light  her  streamers  gny ; 
So  thou,  with  sails  how  swif\ !  hast  reacli'd  the  shore, 
**  Where  tempests  never  beat  nor  billows  rour  ;*' 
And  thy  loved  consort  on  the  dangerous  tide 
Of  life  long  since  has  anchor'd  by  thy  side. 
But  me,  scarce  hoping  to  attain  that  rest. 
Always  from  port  withheld,  always  distressed— 
Me  howling  blasts  drive  devious,  tempest-toss'd. 
Sails  ripp'd,  seams  opening  wide,  and  compass  lost. 
And  day  by  day  some  current's  thwarting  force 
Sets  me  more  distant  from  a  prosperous  course. 
Yet  O  the  thought,  that  thou  art  safe,  and  he ! 
That  thought  is  joy,  arrive  what  may  to  me. 
My  boast  is  not,  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
From  loins  enthroned,  and  rulers  of  the  earth, 
But  higher  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise — 
The  son  of  parents  pass'd  into  the  skies. 
And  now,  farewell ! — Time  unrevoked  has  run 
His  wonted  course,  yet  what  I  wish'd  is  done. 
By  contemplation's  help,  not  sought  in  vain, 
I  seem  to  have  lived  my  childhood  our  again ; 
To  have  renew'd  the  joys  tliat  once  were  mine. 
Without  the  sin  of  viuiuting  thine ; 
And,  while  tlie  wings  of  Fancy  still  are  free. 
And  I  can  view  this  mimic  show  of  thee, 
Time  has  but  half  succeeded  in  his  thefl,^ 
Thyself  removed,  thy  power  to  soothe  me  left 

>wper'8  prose  works  are  confined  almost  exclusively  to  his  letters. 
,  without  dispute,  take  the  very  first  rank  in  English  epistolary  li 
ere  is  sometliing  in  the  8weemes3  and  facility  of  the  diction,  ar 
ape,  in  the  glimpse  tliey  afford  of  a  pure  and  benevolent  mind, 
( a  cliarm  over  tlie  whole  collection,  and  communicates  an  inte 
tot  always  be  commanded  by  performances  of  greater  dignity  ; 
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tension.  From  them  wc  now  know  almost  as  much  of  Cowper  as  we  do  of 
those  authors  who  have  spent  their  days  in  the  centre  and  glare  of  literary  or 
fashionable  society ;  and  they  will  continue  to  be  read  long  afVer  the  curiosity 
is  gratified  to  which,  perhaps, they  owed  their  first  celebrity;  for  th«  character 
with  which  tliey  make  us  acquainted,  will  always  attract  by  its  rarity,  and 
engage  by  its  elegance.  The  feminine  delicacy  and  purity  of  Cowper's  man* 
ners  and  disposition,  the  romantic  and  unbroken  retirement  in  which  his  life 
was  passed,  and  tlie  singular  gentleness  and  modesty  of  his  whole  character, 
disarm  him  of  those  terrors  that  so  oAen  shed  an  atmosphere  of  repulsion 
around  the  persons  of  celebrated  writers,  and  make  us  more  indulgent  to  his 
weaknesses,  and  more  delighted  with  his  excellencies,  than  if  he  bad  been 
the  centre  of  a  circle  of  wits,  or  the  oracle  of  a  literary  confederacy.  The 
interest  of  tliis  picture  is  still  further  heightened  by  the  recollection  of  that 
tremendous  malady,  to  the  visitations  of  which  he  was  subtject,  and  by  the 
spectacle  of  that  perpetual  conflict  which  was  maintained,  through  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  between  the  depression  of  those  constitutional  horrors,  and  the 
gayety  that  resulted  from  a  playful  imagination,  and  a  heart  animated  by  the 
mildest  affections." ' 

Though  it  is  impossible  to  have  any  just  conception  of  the  ftscinatioD  Of* 
Cowper's  epistolary  style  without  reading  a  large  portion  of  his  letters,  yet 
some  faint  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  ease,  and  grace,  and  charming  power, 
£rom  the  following,  which  are  all  that  our  limited  space  will  allow. 


COWPER^S   AMUSEMENTS. 

To  tlie  Rbt.  William  Uhwih. 

jitnico  Mio,  September  2\,  1119. 

Be  pleased  to  buy  me  a  glazier's  diamond  pencil.  I  have  glazed 
the  two  panes  designed  to  receive  my  pine  plants ;  but  I  cannot 
mend  the  kitchen  windows,  till,  by  the  help  of  that  implement,  I 
can  reduce  the  glass  to  its  proper  dimensions.  If  I  were  a  plumber, 
I  should  be  a  complete  glazier ;  and  possibly  the  happy  time  may 
come,  when  I  shall  be  seen  trudging  away  to  the  neighboring 
towns  with  a  shelf  of  glass  hanging  at  my  back.  If  government 
should  impose  another  tax  upon  that  commodity,  I  hardly  know  a 
business  in  which  a  gentleman  might  more  successfully  employ 
himself.  A  Chinese,  of  ten  times  my  fortune,  would  avail  him- 
self of  such  an  opportunity  without  scruple ;  and  why  should  not 
I,  who  want  money  as  much  as  any  Mandarin  in  China  ?  Rous- 
seau would  have  been  charmed  to  have  seen  me  so  occupied,  and 
would  have  exclaimed  with  rapture,  "  that  he  had  found  the  Emi- 
lius  who  (he  supposed)  had  subsisted  only  in  his  own  idea."  I 
would  recommend  it  to  you  to  follow  my  example.  You  will  pre- 
sently qualify  yourself  for  the  task,  and  may  not  only  amuse  your- 
self at  home,  but  even  exercise  your  skill  in  mending  the  church 
windows :  which,  as  it  would  save  money  to  the  parish,  would 

1  K<Unbarrh  Review,  vol.  It.,  pAge  t7S. 
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cmduce,  together  with  your  other  ministerial  accomplishments,  to 
make  you  extremely  popular  in  the  place. 

I  hare  eight  pair  of  tame  pigeons.  When  I  first  enter  the  gar- 
den in  the  morning,  I  find  them  perched  upon  a  wall,  waiting  for 
iheii  breakfast;  for  I  feed  them  always  upon  the  gravel  walk.  If 
yoiii  wish  should  be  accomplished,  and  you  should  6nd  yourself 
fnniished  with  the  wings  of  a  dove,  I  shall  undoubtedly  find  you 
amongst  them.  Only  bo  so  good,  if  that  should  be  the  case,  to 
announce  yourself  by  some  means  or  other.  For  I  imagine  your 
crop  will  require  something  belter  than  tares  to  fill  it. 

Your  mother  and  I  last  week  made  a  trip  in  a  poat-chaiso  to 
Gayhurst,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Wright,  about  four  miles  ofl*.  He  un- 
derstood that  I  did  not  much  affect  strange  faces,  and  sent  over 
his  serrant  on  purpose  to  inform  me,  that  he  was  going-  into  Lei- 
cestershire, and  that  if  I  chose  to  see  (he  gardens,  I  might  gratify 
myself  without  danger  of  seeing  the  proprietor.  1  accepted  tba 
mvitatlon,  and  was  delighted  with  all  I  found  there.  The  situa- 
tion is  happy,  the  gardens  elegantly  disposed,  the  hotho>.3e  in  the 
most  flourishing  state,  and  the  orange-trees  the  most  captivating 
creatures  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw.  A  man,  in  short,  had  need  have 
the  talents  of  Cox  or  Langford,  the  auctioneers,  to  do  the  whole 
scene  justice. 

Our  love  attends  you  nil. 
Yours. 

WRITING   UPON   ANT   TRINO. 

To  tbs  Ret.  Willii>  Drwis. 

My  dear  Friend,  Jug^t  6,  1780. 

You  like  to  hear  from  me :  this  is  a  very  good  reason  why  I 
should  write.  But  I  have  nothing  to  say  ;  this  seems  eqiiaily  a 
good  reason  why  I  should  not.  Yet,  if  you  had  alighted  from 
your  horse  at  our  door  this  morning,  and  at  this  present  writing, 
being  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Imd  found  occasion  to  sity  to 
me, — "  Mr.  Cowper,  you  have  not  spoken  since  I  came  in  ;  have 
you  resolved  never  to  speak  again  V  it  would  be  but  a  poor  reply, 
if,  in  answer  to  the  summons,  I  should  plead  inability  as  my  best 
and  only  excuse.  And  this,  bv  the  way,  suggests  to  me  a  sea- 
sonable piece  of  instruction,  ana  reminds  me  of  what  I  am  vory 
apt  to  forget,  when  I  have  any  epistolary  business  in  hand,  thul  a 
letter  may  be  written  upon  any  thing  or  nothing,  just  as  any  thing 
or  nothing  happens  to  occur.  A  man  that  has  a  journey  before 
him,  twenty  miles  in  length,  which  he  is  to  perform  on  loot,  will 
not  hesitate  and  doubt  whether  he  shall  set  out  or  not,  because  he 
does  not  readily  conceive  how  he  shall  ever  reach  the  end  of  its. 
for  he  knows,  that  by  the  simple  o^^taXwu  ol  Ytvtpi\t\%wti&V»*.'>sB- 
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ward  first,  and  then  the  other,  he  shall  he  sure  to  accomplish  il 
So  it  is  in  the  present  case,  and  so  it  is  in  every  similar  case.  A 
letter  is  written  as  a  conversation  is  maintained,  or  a  journey  per 
formed;  not  hy  preconcerted,  or  premeditated  means,  a  new  con 
trivance,  or  an  invention  never  heard  of  before, — ^but  merely  bj 
maintaining  a  progress,  and  resolving  as  a  postilion  does,  having 
once  set  out,  never  to  stop  till  we  reach  the  appointed  end.  If  i 
man  may  talk  without  thinking,  why  may  he  not  write  upon  tht 
same  terms  ?  A  grave  gentleman  of  the  last  century,  a  tie-wig 
square-toe,  Steinkirk  figure,  would  say,  •*  My  good  sir,  a  man  hai 
no  riffht  to  do  either."  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  cen 
tury  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  mouldy  opinions  of  the  last;  and 
80,  good  Sir  Launcelot,  or  Sir  Paul,  or  whatever  be  your  name, 
step  into  your  picture-frame  again,  and  look  as  if  you  thought  for 
another  century,  and  leave  us  moderns,  in  the  meantime,  to  think 
when  we  can,  and  to  write  whether  we  can  or  not,  else  we  might 
as  well  be  dead,  as  you  are. 

When  we  look  back  upon  Our  forefathers,  we  seem  to  look  back 
upon  the  people  of  another  nation,  almost  upon  creatures  of  an- 
other species.  Their  vast  rambling  mansions,  spacious  halls,  and 
painted  casements,  the  Grolhic  porch  smothered  with  honeysuckles, 
their  little  gardens  and  high  walls,  their  box-edging,  balls  of  holly, 
and  yew-tree  statues,  are  become  so  entirely  unfashionable  now, 
that  we  can  hardly  believe  it  possible,  that  a  people  who  resem- 
bled us  so  little  in  their  tastes,  should  resemble  us  in  any  thing 
else.  But  in  every  thing  else,  I  suppose,  they  were  our  counter- 
parts exactly ;  and  time,  that  has  sewed  up  the  slashed  sleeve,  and 
reduced  the  large  trunk  hose  to  a  neat  pair  of  silk-stockings,  has 
left  human  nature  just  where  it  found  it.  The  inside  of  the  man, 
at  leacst,  has  undergone  no  change.  His  passions,  appetites,  and 
aims,  are  just  what  they  ever  were.  They  wear,  perhaps,  a  hand- 
somer disguise  than  they  did  in  days  of  yore  ;  for  philosophy  and 
literature  will  have  their  effect  upon  the  exterior ;  but  in  every 
other  respect  a  modern  is  only  an  ancient  in  a  different  dress. 

AN    EPISTLE   IN    RHYME. 

To  the  Riv.  JoH2r  Newtow.* 

My  very  dear  friend,  July  12,  1781. 

I  am  going  to  send,  what  when  you  have  read,  you  may  scratch 
your  head,  and  say,  I  suppose,  there's  nobody  knows,  whether 

I  **  Cowper,  in  one  of  hia  lettera,  oomplained  to  Mr.  Newton  of  the  wanderings  of  hla  mind ;  hla 
fticnd  acknowledged  a  almllor  wealcnena;— •  Yes,'  replied  the  poet,  'but  you  have  always  a  aertoos 
tboughl  ktandlng  at  the  door,  Uke  a  Justice  of  peace,  with  the  rlot-«ct  in  hia  band,  ready  to  disprrsc 
the  mob.'  Cowper'a  corrt*itpoi)dcnoe  with  Newton  presents  few  apodmena  of  thia  deUghtful  bad^ 
Uat^.    He  loved  and  respected,  but  he  also  feared  hia  Mend."—  irutnatt 
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what  I  have  got,  be  verse  or  not ;  by  the  tune  and  the  time,  it 
ought  to  be  rhyme  ;  but  if  it  be,  did  you  ever  see,  of  late  or  of 
yore,  such  a  ditty  before  ?  The  thought  did  occur,  to  me  and  Ic 
her,  as  madam  and  I,  did  walk  and  not  fly,  over  the  hills  and 
dales,  with  spreading  sails,  before  it  was  dark  to  Weston  Park. 

The  news  at  Oney  is  httle  or  noney  ;  but  such  as  it  is,  I  send 
it,  viz. :  Poor  Mr.  Peace  cannot  yei  cease,  addling  his  head  with 
what  you  said,  and  has  left  parish-church  quite  in  the  lurch,  hav- 
ing almost  swore  to  go  there  no  more. 

Page  and  his  wife,  that  made  such  a  strife,  we  met  them  twain 
in  Dog-lane  ;  we  gave  them  the  wall,  and  that  was  all.  For  Mr. 
Scott,  we  have  seen  him  not,  except  as  he  pass'd,  in  a  wonderful 
haste,  to  see  a  friend  in  Silver  End.  Mrs,  Jrnes  proposes,  ere 
July  closes,  that  she  and  her  sister,  and  her  Jonos  mister,  and  we 
that  are  here,  our  course  shall  steer,  to  dine  in  tht  Spinney  ;*  but 
for  a  guinea,  if  the  weather  should  hold,  so  hot  and  so  cold,  we 
had  better  by  far,  stay  where  we  are.  For  the  grass  there  grows, 
while  nobody  mows,  (which  is  very  wrong,)  so  rank  and  long,  that 
so  to  speak,  'tis  at  least  a  week,  if  it  happens  to  rain,  ere  it  dries 
again." 

I  have  writ  Charity,  not  for  popularity,  but  as  well  as  1  could, 
in  hopes  to  do  good ;  and  if  the  Reviewer  should  say  "  To  be  sure, 
the  gentleman's  Muse,  wears  methodist  shoes;  you  may  know  by 
her  pace,  and  talk  about  grace,  that  she  and  her  bard  have  little 
regard,  for  the  taste  and  fashions,  and  ruling  passions,  and  hoiden- 
ing  play,  of  the  modem  day ;  and  though  she  assume  a  borrowed 
plume,  and  here  and  there  wear  a  tittering  air,  'tis  only  her  plan, 
to  catch  if  she  can,  the  giddy  and  gay,  as  they  go  that  way,  by  a 
production  on  a  new  construction.  She  has  baited  her  trap  in 
hopes  to  snap  all  that  may  come,  with  a  sugar-plum." 

His  opinion  in  this,  will  not  be  amiss ;  'tis  what  I  intend, 

my  principal  end ;  and  if  I  succeed,  and  folks  should  read,  till  a 
few  are  brought  to  a  serious  thought,  I  shall  think  I  am  paid,  for 
all  I  have  said  and  all  I  have  done,  though  I  have  run,  many  a 
time,  after  a  rhyme,  as  far  as  from  hence,  to  the  end  of  my  sense, 
and  by  hook  or  crook,  write  another  book,  if  I  live  and  am  here, 
another  year.  I  have  heard  before,  of  a  room  with  a  floor,  laid 
upon  springs,  and  such-like  things,  with  so  much  art,  in  every 
part,  that  when  you  went  in,  you  was  forced  to  begin  a  minuet 


1  Tbe  Spinney  was  a  delightful  rund  retirement— a  grove— belonging  to  Mn.  Throckmorton  of 
Weston,  and  about  a  mOe  from  Olney.    Tbe  word  U  used  for  a  tblcket,  or  clump  of  trees. 

t  Cowper*s  summer»boiise  still  exists,  but  his  fiivorlte  Spinney  was  cut  down  In  17U.  yrrtUng  to 
Newton,  he  wld,  "In  one  year  tbe  whole  will  be  a  thicket;  that  which  was  once  tbe  serpentine-wslk 
Is  now  in  a  state  of  transformation,  and  is  already  become  as  woody  as  the  rest.  Poplars  and  vims, 
without  number,  are  springing  In  the  tur(L  They  are  now  as  high  as  tbe  knee.  Before  the  aumi^ci 
Is  ended  tbcy  will  be  twice  as  high;  and  the  growth  of  another  •ooson  will  make  thcnu  lrec«.  Tbr 
(toaoJatlon  of  the  whole  scene  Is  such  tint  It  sunk  our  spirits.** 
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pace,  with  an  air  and  a  grace,  swimming  about,  now  in  and  now 
out,  with  a  deal  of  state,  in  a  figure  of  eight,  without  pipe  or  string, 
or  any  such  thing ;  and  now  I  have  writ,  in  a  rhyming  fit,  what 
will  make  you  dance,  and  as  you  advance,  will  keep  you  still, 
though  against  your  will,  dancing  away,  alert  and  gay,  till  you 
come  to  an  end  of  what  I  have  penn'd ;  which  that  you  may  do, 
ere  madam  and  you  are  quite  worn  out  with  jigging  about,  I  take 
my  leave,  and  here  you  receive  a  bow  profound,  down  to  the 
ground,  from  your  humble  me,  W.  C. 

P.  S.  When  I  concluded,  doubtless  you  did  think  me  right,  as 
well  you  might,  in  saying  what  I  said  of  Scott ;  and  then  it  was 
true,  but  now  it  is  due  to  him  to  note,  that  since  I  wrote,  himself 
and  he  has  visited  me. 


EXPECTS  LADY  HESKETH — PREPARATION'S  FOR  HER-r-HIS  WORKSHOP. 

OursT,  May  29,  1786. 
To  Ladt  Hesketh. 

Thou  dear,  comfortable  cousin,  whose  letters,  among  all  that  I 
receive,  have  this  property  peculiarly  their  own,  that  I  expect 
them  without  trembling,  and  never  find  any  thing  in  them  that 
does  not  give  me  pleasure ;  for  which  therefore  I  would  take 
nothing  in  exchange  that  the  world  could  give  me,  save  and  ex- 
cept that  for  which  I  must  exchange  them  soon,  (and  happy  shall 
I  be  to  do  so,)  your  own  company.  That,  indeed,  is  delayed  a 
little  too  long ;  to  my  impatience  at  least  it  seems  so,  who  find  the 
spring,  backward  as  it  is,  too  forward,  because  many  of  its  beau- 
ties will  have  faded  before  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
them.  We  took  our  customary  walk  yesterday  in  the  wilderness 
at  Weston,  and  saw,  with  regret,  the  laburnums,  syringas,  and 
guelder-roses,  some  of  them  blown,  and  others  just  upon  the  point 
of  blowing,  and  could  not  help  observing — All  these  will  be  gone 
before  Lady  Hesketh  comes !  Still  however  there  will  be  roses, 
and  jasmine,  and  honeysuckle,  and  shady  walks,  and  cool  al- 
coves, and  you  will  partake  them  with  us.  But  I  want  you  to 
have  a  share  of  every  thing  that  is  delightful  here,  and  cannot 
bear  that  the  advance  of  the  season  should  steal  away  a  single 
pleasure  before  you  can  come  to  enjoy  it. 

Every  day  I  think  of  you,  and  almost  all  the  day  long ;  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  even  you  were  never  so  expected  in  your  hfe. 
1  called  last  week  at  the  (Quaker's  to  see  the  furniture  of  your  bed, 
the  fEune  of  which  had  reached  me.  It  is,  I  assure  you,  superb, 
of  printed  cotton,  and  the  subject  classical.  Every  morning  you 
will  open  your  eyes  on  Y^VvsteVoxv  Vxv^^\vcv^\a  k^Qllo^and  imploring 
bia  father  to  grant  h\iu  iVie  coh^meX  o1  \v\&  ^\«mR^\sst  -a.^^?^.  '\^i«>^ 
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your  sleep  be  as  aound  as  your  bed  will  be  sumptuous,  and  your 
nights  at  least  will  be  well  provided  for. 

1  shall  send  up  the  sixth  and  seventh  books  of  the  Iliad  shortly. 
and  shall  address  them  to  you.  You  will  forward  them  to  the 
Qeneral.  I  long  lo  ahow  you  ray  workshop,  and  to  see  you  sitting 
on  the  opposite  side  of  my  table.  We  shall  be  as  close  packed  as 
tivo  wai  figures  in  an  old-fashioned  picture  frame.  I  am  writ- 
ing in  it  now.  It  is  the  place  in  which  I  fabricate  all  my  verse  in 
summer  time.  I  rose  an  hour  sooner  than  usual  this  morning, 
that  I  might  finish  my  sheet  before  breakfast,  for  I  must  write  this 
day  to  the  GeneraL 

The  grass  under  my  windows  is  all  bespangled  with  dewdropa, 
and  the  birds  are  singing  in  the  apple  trees,  among  the  blossoms. 
Never  poet  had  a  more  commodious  oratory  in  which  lo  inToke 
his  Muse. 


TftAMSLATION  OF  HOMEB THE  MOMSKNSX   CLUB. 

To  Jo»Fa  Hiu,  Eat, 

Mr  dear  friend,  Ounr,  funi  9,  1788. 

The  little  time  that  I  can  devote  to  any  other  purpose  than  that 
of  poetry  is,  as  you  may  suppose,  stolen.  Homer  is  urgent.  Much 
is  done,  hut  much  remains  wndone,  and  no  schoolboy  is  more  at- 
tentive to  the  performance  of  his  daily  task  than  I  am.  Yon  will 
therefore  excuse  me  if  at  present  I  am  both  unfreqnent  and  short. 

I  had  a  letter  some  time  since  from  your  sister  Fanny,  that  gavu 
me  great  pleasure.  Such  notices  from  old  friends  are  always 
pleasant,  and  of  auch  pleasures  I  have  received  many  lately. 
They  refresh  the  remembmnce  of  early  days,  and  make  me  young 
again.  The  noble  institution  of  the  Nonsense  Club  will  be  fur- 
gotten,  when  we  are  gone  who  composed  it ;  but  I  oflen  think  of 
your  most  heroic  line,  written  at  one  of  our  meetings,  and  espe- 
cially think  of  it  when  I  am  translating  Homer,— 


There  never  was  any  thing  more  truly  Grecian  than  that  triple 
epithet,  and  were  it  possible  lo  introduce  it  into  either  Iliad  or 
Odyssey,  I  should  certainly  steal  it.  1  am  now  flushed  with  ex- 
pectation of  Lady  Hesketh,  who  spends  the  summer  with  us.  We 
hope  to  see  her  next  week.  We  have  found  admirable  lodgings 
both  for  her  and  her  suite,  and  a  Quaker  in  this  town,  still  more 
admirable  than  they,  who,  as  if  he  loved  her  as  much  as  I  do,  fur- 
nishes them  for  her  with  real  elegance. 
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ON    A   PARTICULAR    PROVIDENCE.* 

How  mysterious  are  the  ways  of  Providence !  Why  did  I 
receive  ffrace  and  mercy?  Why  was  I  preserved,  afflicted  for 
my  good,  received,  as  I  trust,  into  favor,  and  blessed  with  the 
greatest  happiness  I  can  ever  know  or  hope  for  in  this  life,  while 
others  were  overtaken  by  the  great  arrest,  unawakened,  unrepent 
ing,  and  every  way  unprepared  for  it  ?  His  infinite  wisdom,  to 
whose  infinite  mercy  I  owe  it  all,  can  solve  these  questions,  and 
Done  beside  him.  If  I  am  convinced  that  no  affliction  can  befall 
me  without  the  permission  of  God,  I  am  convinced,  likewise,  that 
he  sees  and  knows  that  I  am  afflicted.  Believing  this,  I  must  in 
the  same  degree  believe  that,  if  I  pray  to  him  for  deliverance,  he 
hears  me ;  I  must  needs  know  likewise  with  equal  assurance  that, 
if  he  hears,  he  will  also  deliver  me,  if  that  will,  upon  the  whole, 
be  most  conducive  to  my  happiness ;  and  if  he  does  not  deliver 
me,  I  may  be  well  assured  that  he  has  none  but  the  most  benevo- 
lent intention  in  declining  it.  He  made  us,  not  because  we  could 
add  to  his  happiness,  which  was  always  perfect,  but  that  we 
might  be  harppy  ourselves ;  and  will  he  not,  in  all  his  dispensa- 
tions towards  us,  even  in  the  minutest,  consult  that  end  for  which 
he  made  us  7  To  suppose  the  contrary,  is  (which  we  are  not 
always  aware  of)  affl-onting  every  one  of  his  attributes ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  certain  consequence  of  disbelieving  his  care  for  us 
is,  that  we  renounce  utterly  our  dependence  upon  him.  In  this 
view,  it  will  appear  plainly  that  the  line  of  duty  is  not  stretched 
too  tight,  when  we  are  told  that  we  ought  to  accept  every  thing 
at  his  hands  as  a  blessing,  and  to  be  thankful  even  while  we  smart 
under  the  rod  of  iron  with  which  he  sometimes  rules  us.  With- 
out this  persuasion,  every  blessing,  however  we  may  think  our- 
selves happy  in  it,  loses  its  greatest  recommendation,  and  every 
Affliction  is  intolerable.  Death  itself  must  be  welcome  to  him 
who  has  this  faith,  and  he  who  has  it  not,  must  aim  at  it,  if  ho  ia 
not  a  madman. 

1  From  « letter  to  laij  Beiketh,  dated  Sept.  4,  17M. 
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